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FEELING THE MUSICAL EMOTIONS 
Peter Kivy 


I. RECENT HISTORY 


I TOOK up the problem of musical expression in the late 1970s and published a 
book in 1980 called The Corded Shell. In that book I tried to give an explanation for ~ 
how music is expressive of what I now call the garden-variety emotions: love, 
sadness, joy, and the like. I had the advantage, which my predecessors did not, of 
advances in analytic philosophy that provided more options than merely 
representation or symbolic content as alternatives to a dispositional account of 
musical expressiveness. More and more, philosophers of art were coming to 
realize that it made good sense—good metaphysical sense—to think of emotive 
properties in music as perceptual properties pure and simple. The view was 
summed up, in a classic essay, and- with characteristic puckishness, by the 
Wittgensteinian, O. K. Bouwsma, when he quipped: ‘For the szdness is to the 
music rather like the redness to the apple, than it is like the burp to the cider.”! Or 
perhaps like the sadness to the Saint Bernard’s face, an analogy I found much use 
for in my book.” l 

In any case, a consensus developed, in which I shared, that the expressive 
properties of music, the garden-variety emotions, were heard properties of music, 
its expressiveness, not dispositions to arouse emotions in listeners. My own view of 
how music did embody such expressive properties was rejected by some, 

l accepted, at least partially, by others. But the central thesis of The Corded Shell, 
that expressiveness is in the music, the redness to the apple, not the burp to the 
cider, was accepted by almost the entire community of British and American 
philosophers interested in the question. 

However, part of the argument of The Corded Shell consisted in a vigorous 
rejection of the view that music could, in any aesthetically relevant way, arouse the 
1 ©. K. Bouwsma, ‘The Expression Theory of Art’, in O. K. Bouwsma, Philosophical Essays (Lincoln, 

NE: The-University of Nebraska Press, 1969), p. 49. 


The view that affective qualities are part of the perceptual field was given an elaborate statement 
much earlier in Charles Hartshorne’s remarkable book, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation 
(1934), where he wrote, for example: ‘Thus, the “gaiety” of yellow (the peculiar highly specific 
gaiety) is the yellowness of the yellow’ (The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation [Port Washington, 
New York: Kennikat Press, 1968], p. 7). 
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garden-variety emotions it was expressive of, or any others, for that matter; in 
other words, I denied that sad music makes people sad, happy music makes them 
happy, and so on. This aspect of my view was roundly criticized, and, much to my 
surprise, I was put down as someone who must listen to and participate in music 
in a purely cerebral way, completely uninvolved, emotionally, in what I listened 
to and performed. I was amused as well as surprised by this because anyone who 
is acquainted with me personally, as a listener or musician, knows that quite the 
opposite is true. I am an emoter from way back. But I was also shocked because I 
realized that if the view expressed in The Corded Shell implied that listening to 
music is not, or should not be an emotionally moving experience, it must be a 
mistaken view. 

At this point it became clear that the question of musical expression was 
becoming a tripartite one. There was consensus that music was expressive of 
the garden-variety emotions in virtue of possessing them as heard properties. But 
three further questions remained on which there was, and still is, substantial 
disagreement. The first question is how, by what process, music is able to embody 
the garden-variety emotions. The second question is what role these expressive 
properties play in the musical structure to which they belong. And the third is, 
given that the garden-variety emotions are, as expressive properties, in the music, 
not in the listener, what is one saying when one says one is deeply moved by the 
music. 

In my own case, I ceased to be interested in the first question, although it has 
remained a frequently written about one. I thought, and still do think, that, given 
the general consensus about the metaphysical status of music’s expressive 
properties, the really interesting and compelling projects are to spell out what 
exactly these properties are doing, aesthetically, in the musical composition, and, 
given their status as perceptual properties, not dispositional ones to make people 
sad, happy, angry, and the like, how music can still be said to be a deeply moving, 
emotionally involving experience. It is the third of those questions that I want to 
discuss in this paper, and, I hope, make some progress with. 

In the next section I will present my own view of how music moves, as it was 
formulated in 1987, and, later, reiterated in 1990.? And I will present, as well, the 
view that has been developed, partly in opposition to mine, by my good friends 
and most valued critics, Stephen Davies and Jerrold Levinson. In the final section 
of the paper I shall then develop my own views further, with the intention of 
showing the two opposing positions, mine and theirs, closer together than they 
might heretofore have been thought to be. On, then, to the apparent philo- 
sophical stand-off. 


> See Peter Kivy, ‘How Music Moves’, in Philip Alperson (ed.), What is Music? An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Music (New York: Haven, 1987), later reprinted with revisions in Peter Kivy, Music 
Alone: Philosophical Reflections on the Purely Musical Experience (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990), ch. 8. 
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I should begin by, as it were, laying my cards on the table. When I argued against 
the notion that music moves us by making us sad when it is sad, happy when it is 
happy, and when I provided my own account of how music moves us emo- 
tionally, I subscribed to a philosophical analysis of the garden-variety emotions, 
and still do, that is sometimes called the ‘ cognitive’ analysis, or theory, if you 
prefer. According to this analysis, or theory, when I am sad (say), my sadness takes 
what philosophers have called, after Brentano, an intentional object. I am sad 
about something or other: sad about the death of a loved one, or not passing an 
examination, or whatever. It normally does not make sense to say that I am just 
sad, but not about anything at all, although that is not to deny that there might be 
bizarre or unusual cases of that kind. 

Second, the cognitive analysis has it that there must be a relevant belief or set 
of beliefs in place for it to make sense to say of someone, in the ordinary cases, 
that he or she is sad. If she is sad about the death of her father, she must, of 
course, believe that he has died, and that will doubtless involve other beliefs. Of 
course her beliefs might be false, and her father still alive, in which case the 
intentional object of her sadness, his death, is a non-existent intentional object. 
But no matter: the intentional object of a child’s fear might be ghosts and goblins. 

Third, there frequently is a feeling of some identifiable kind when one is in a 
particular emotional state, although this need not necessarily be the case nor need 
the feeling be of the same quality in each instance of someone’s being sad, or 
angry, or afraid. Thus, people characteristically describe fear as involving a sinking 
feeling in the pit of the stomach, or a constricted feeling in the chest. But I have 
been afraid, for a long time, that a friend of mine is so depressed over his divorce 
that he might attempt suicide; and I can identify no particular subjective state at 
all, anything like a sinking feeling in my stomach, or a constricted feeling i in my 
chest when, now and then, I become aware of this fear, or express it to someone. 

Fourth, the intentional objects of our emotions have a good deal to do with 
how we feel when we are in one emotional state or another. If I love my new 
Lorée violet wood oboe, and I love my neighbour’s poodle, and I love the woman 
I live with, it is, needless to say, love that I am experiencing in each case. But if you 
ask me what it feels like to love an oboe, or love a dog, or love a woman, I doubt 
if I am going to get very far by talking about visceral sensations. I think the best I 
can do is to tell you it’s love, and to tell you what it is I love, that is to say, tell you 
what the intentional object of that love is. To love an oboe is to love a musical 
instrument, to love a poodle is to love a very responsive pet, to love the woman 
with whom you live is (frequently) to love a sexual partner. That’s what the 
feeling of love is in each of these cases, and, unless one is a poet, that’s probably 
all that can be said. 

I shall return to the role of endana objects in differentiating the feeling 
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component of the emotions in a while; it is very important to my argument. For 
now, though, I will simply say that you here have the bare bones of the analysis of 
the emotions that I take for granted in my account of how music moves us. And 
I want to get on with that. But before I do, one further preliminary remark is 
necessary. 

The question I am raising is how we are emotionally aroused by what the 
nineteenth century called absolute music, and what I like to call ‘music alone’: 
that is to say, music without text or title or programme; or, in other words, pure 
instrumental music. It is important to remember this because when the resources 
of language are added to the musical work, the terms of the argument are 
radically changed. I have no quarrel, for example, with someone who says that 
when he attends a performance of La traviata, he experiences real and intense 
sorrow over the death of Violetta, or that when he hears the great aria of 
reconciliation that Friar Laurence sings in the finale of Berlioz’s ‘dramatic 
symphony’, Romeo and Juliet, he experiences that feeling of true love that the good 
friar is attempting to instil in the hearts of Capulets and Montagues. This is not 
to say that there is no philosophical problem in just how real emotions of sorrow 
and love can be aroused by the fates of fictional characters. There is: it has been 
written about extensively in the last twenty years or so, and is well known to 
readers of this journal. But the presence of language, with all of its potential for 
conveying concepts, and the presence of fully delineated characters like Violetta 
and Alfredo, Romeo and Juliet and Friar Laurence provide materials for arousal of 
the garden-variety emotions far exceeding anything that can be reasonably 
postulated in absolute music. And that is why absolute music poses a problem far 
beyond that of opera, oratorio, song, and programme music to those who wish to 
claim that it arouses the garden-variety emotions, or even to someone like myself 
who seeks another way to understand the power of music alone to move us 
emotionally. 

My problem is this. In the normal case, when I am angry at my uncle Charlie, 
say, there is an intentional object of my anger: my uncle. There also are things 
that I believe about uncle Charlie that make my anger understandable: I believe 
that he behaves badly to aunt Bella, that he cheats at pinochle, and that he engages 
in shady business deals. In other words, all of the pieces have to be in place that 
are required by the conceptual analysis or theory of the emotions to which I 
subscribe. If an emotion is to be aroused, that is to say, there must be an uncle 
Charlie kind of explanation in place for it. 

My problem with the claim that absolute music is moving in virtue of arousing 
the garden-variety emotions is that I can find none of the materials for an uncle 
Charlie explanation present in that kind of music, except in the aesthetically 
irrelevant cases like being made sad by a piece of music because it has sad 
‘associations’ for you—the ‘our song’ phenomenon. (It was Hanslick’s problem 
too, and his most penetrating insight.) So the requirement that I set for myself 
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when trying to come up with a plausible way in which to understand how 
absolute music moves us emotionally is that it fulfil all of the conditions of an 
uncle Charlie explanation, as laid out just now. Here is what I came up with. 

Well, if I am emotionally moved by music, the first thing, I suppose, I must 
look for is an intentional object of my emotion. And what could be more 
plausible than to say that if the music is stirring an emotion in me, it is the music 
that is the intentional object of my emotion? After all, it is uncle Charlie’s 
shenanigans that are moving me to anger, which, obviously, makes uncle Charlie 
the intentional object of my anger. 

What is it in the music, then, that is moving me, and what is it moving me to? 
Well, here I can only turn to my own experience of music. And what that experi- 
ence suggests to me is that I am deeply moved, emotionally stimulated to a very 
high degree by the beauty of music; by, in other words, how wonderful the music 
is. The beauty of great music, then, is the intentional object of my emotion. 

But what is this deep emotion, this emotionally intense feeling that is stirred in 
me by beautiful music? It is not fear or hope, hate or happiness. So what is it? 
What is its name? 

If I say, which is true, that it is a nameless emotion, my response is likely to be 
disappointing or upsetting: disappointing because I am ‘admitting that I cannot 
solve the problem I set out to solve; upsetting if one thinks I am reverting to talk 
about some occult, ineffable aesthetic emotion that used to be the stock in trade 
of those who gave a bad name to aesthetics, both among philosophers and artists. 

But to say that the emotional excitement stimulated in me by the music is a 
nameless emotion is not to mark it out as in any way mysterious or ineffable. Lots 
of perfectly ordinary emotions have just that nameless character. If I am moved by 
a sunset, or the face of a child, or a kind and generous action, not done to me but 
to someone else, those emotions have no names: they are not sadness or fear, 
anger or gratitude: their names are their descriptions. I can do no better in 
identifying them than to say: ‘the feeling one gets in watching the sun go down, 
seeing the face of a child, hearing about a benevolent act to a perfect stranger’: 
three different intentional objects, three different emotions—but not three differ- 
ent names. In a perfectly benign sense these emotions are nameless, but hardly 
ineffable or occult. And one is hardly admitting either ignorance or defeat in 
recognizing the obvious: that many emotions are differentiated neither by name, 
nor by some special subjective qualia—merely by the objects that arouse them. 

And that brings us back again to the emotion I am moved to by the beauty of 
music. Is it one emotion all of the time? After all, it has the same intentional 
object all of the time: the beauty of music. But that does not seem right. And it is 
not. I do not experience the same emotional response to Bach as to Mozart, to 
Brahms as to Beethoven. Neither do I experience the same emotion when I am 
moved by the quiet opening of the slow movement of Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony as the one when I am moved by the blazing coda of the finale. 
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Not to worry, though. The intentional object of these various emotions is, 
under one description, the same object, the beauty of the music. But, of course, 
under different descriptions there are many different intentional objects. And that 
makes all the difference in how we characterize the emotions, just as in the case 
of the sunset, the child’s face, and the benevolent act. When our intentional 
object of musical appreciation is the muted, simple, aria-like opening of the slow 
movement of the ‘Jupiter’, the intentional object of the emotion we are moved to 
is quite different from the one that moves us in the coda to the finale, where 
Mozart, in that tremendous feat of contrapuntal virtuosity, puts the four themes 
of the movement together in the climactic fugato passage. And, needless to say, 
when my intentional object is some similar feat in a fugue by Bach, it is, by virtue 
of everything that makes Bach’s one style, Mozart’s another, a very different 
intentional object, even though in both cases, it bears the same name: ‘quadruple 
counterpoint’. 

In sum, then, what moves us in music is the myriad of ways in which music 
can be beautiful—or, to avoid putting too much weight on the concept of beauty, 
the myriad of ways music can be supremely successful, musically. And the beliefs 
listeners hold, that make it plausible to say that they are being emotionally stirred 
by music, are beliefs that the music is wonderful, beautiful, supremely successful 
in all of the ways that it can be. 

But you should not think that I am saying a person’s beliefs about music 
must be informed by music-theoretic concepts, or knowledge of style at the 
musicological level. A person need not believe that he is listening to quadruple 
counterpoint to be moved by the coda of Mozart’s great fugal finale. He need not 
know what counterpoint is, or a fugue. He does have to have some beliefs about 
what he is listening to, and that what he is listening to is beautiful, or wonderful, 
or marvellous. I have spelled this out in greater detail elsewhere, and cannot 
elaborate further on it here.* I will, however, amplify my view somewhat when I 
get to the final section of the paper. For now I must leave it alone, in its present 
sketchy state, and go on to examine the rival view—the one which, in the end, I 
hope to make some accommodation with. 

The view that opposes my own is succinctly put by Stephen Davies in his 
recent book, Musical Meaning and Expression. He writes that ‘sad music might lead 
some listeners to feel sad, even if music’s expressiveness is not to be explained by 
its power to awaken that response’.> Jerrold Levinson had already put forward 
such a view earlier.® And he has now put it forward again in more detailed form, 
averring that ‘Musical expressiveness should be seen to belong unequivocally to 


4 Kivy, Music Alone, chs 5 and 6. 


5 Stephen Davies, Musical Meaning and Expression (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1994), p. 279- 


6 Jerrold Levinson, ‘Music and Negative Emotion’, in J. Levinson, Music, Art, and Metaphysics: Essays 
in Philosophical Aesthetics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990), pp. 306-335- 
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the music—to be a property or aspect thereof—and not to the listener’, while 
insisting, nevertheless, that ‘when perceived or registered by a listener, evocation 
of feeling or affect . . . naturally, if not inevitably, ensues’.” 

I take it, then, that Davies, Levinson, and I agree music is expressive of the 
garden-variety emotions in virtue of the emotive qualities we recognize in it. We 
disagree in that Davies ‘and Levinson think music is moving, emotionally, in 
virtue of the expressive qualities arousing corresponding emotions in us, whereas 
I believe it is moving in quite a different way, already described. 

There are two aspects of the views of Davies and Levinson that interest me. 
One is the explanation they offer—and here they do not agree with one another—of 
how the expressive properties of music arouse emotions. The second—and here it is 
not clear whether they agree or not—is how the experience of these aroused 
emotions is described: that is to say, what it is like, what it feels like, to be made sad 
by sad music, happy by happy music; and so forth. 

The first question is a very involved one, and would require a paper devoted to 
it alone. However, it is the second question, anyway, which I am concerned with 
here: the question of how to characterize these felt musical emotions, theirs and 
mine. It is the main point of my paper, and I will get on to it now. 


Il. ACCOMMODATIONS 


What is a musically aroused emotion like? Well, one thing is very clear. The 
behavioural manifestations of the garden-variety emotions are absent. If you are 
made happy by happy music, apparently you do not do the things that happy 
people are incited to do by this emotion; if you are made sad you do not do the 
things that sad people are incited to do. You remain seated, listening to the 
symphony, and you seem about the same in both cases. 

Stephen Davies thinks it is one of the virtues of his account of how music 
arouses the emotions that it implies just such an absence of behavioural response. 
In the non-musical cases, ‘If I feel sad because I believe the situation to be 
unfortunate and regrettable, I will try if I can to alter the situation so that it is no 


. longer unfortunate and regrettable’.* But in the musical case, ‘Not only does the 


[emotive] response lack many beliefs which, standardly, would lead to action, it 
also lacks the beliefs that give intensity to those feelings.’ After all, the intentional 
object of musical sadness is not an unfortunate and regrettable situation; it is 
merely, on Davies’ view, the expressive quality of sadness the music possesses. 
Thus we do, according to Davies, experience real sadness in the presence of sad 
music, real happiness in the presence of happy music, but in a weakened, 





7 Jerrold Levinson, ‘Musical Expressiveness’, in J. Levinson, The Pleasures of Aesthetics: Philosophical 
Essays (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1996), pp. 91-92. 


8 Davies, Musical Meaning and Expression, pp. 305-306. 


? Ibid., p. 307. 
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behaviourally ineffectual form. In the musical situation, as Davies points out, ‘our 
feelings lack the intensional elements on which their strength commonly depends’."° 

Levinson goes even further than Davies in distinguishing the emotions aroused, 
by music from those aroused in the world of action and affairs. With many of the 
same general reasons that Davies adduces, Levinson explains why emotions 
aroused by music do not motivate the behavioural responses one ordinarily 
associates with them. As he puts it, ‘the weakening of the cognitive component in 
emotional response to music generally results in inhibition of most characteristic 
behaviors and in the significant lessening of behavioral tendencies’. But his 
conclusion as to the status of musical emotions, as compared to their real-life 
counterparts, is even further in the direction of difference. He writes that ‘the 
standard emotional response to a musical work—e.g., what I have called a sadness 
reaction—is not in truth a case of full-fledged emotion’. 

Thus it is fair to say that both Davies and Levinson, when the chips are down, 
want to back away from the bald assertion that sad music makes one sad, sans 
phrase. For Davies the emotion that music arouses is sadness, but only in a weak- 
ened form, impotent to effectuate any of the behavioural responses ordinarily 
associated with that emotion. Whatever it is, it is not sadness in exactly the 
ordinary sense, a conclusion Levinson draws even more strongly, averring, in his 
latest description, that musical emotions ‘do not amount to the full experiential 
component of standard emotions’, but merely ‘are ingredients in, and suggestive 
of such states, even if not by themselves uniquely indicative of any’. In short, 
emotions aroused by musical expressiveness are, on Davies’s view, anaemic 
emotions and, on Levinson’s, emotion-like, quasi-emotions. And the question I 
now want to broach is how close this brings them to being the kind of emotions 
that I claim music arouses? 

Let me say straightaway that the emotions aroused by music, on my view, are 
neither anaemic emotions nor quasi-emotions, both of which I find highly 
dubious: they are full-blooded, down, and dirty emotions. They require no 
apologies. But that being said, it would appear that my musical emotions are far 
removed from Davies’s or Levinson’s. Furthermore, my musical emotions are not 
the garden-variety emotions but, so to speak, various kinds of excitement over 
music; whereas although neither Davies’s nor Levinson’s emotions are quite, in 
the literal sense, fully fledged garden-variety emotions, they are intimately 
connected to them descriptively, being, for Davies, pallid sadness and happiness, 
and, for Levinson, sadness-like, happiness-like, and so forth. So, it would seem, 
that in two absolutely crucial respects, my musical emotions are completely 
different. However, I shall try to show that, in the latter respect, there is a closer 


1 Ibid. 
1 J, Levinson, ‘Music and Negative Emotion’, in Music, Art, and Metaphysics, pp. 313—314- 
12 Levinson, ‘Musical Expressiveness’, p. 113. 
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affinity than might be expected: that, in other words, although my musical 
emotions are not the garden-variety emotions, there are, in specific instances, 
important connections between them. 

Recall that the intentional object of the musical emotion is always, on my view, 
some excellence in the music. Recall, too, that on my view, as on Davies’s and 
Levinson’s, the character of emotion felt is, in some large measure, though not 
entirely, determined by the intentional object of the emotion. That being the 
case, let us now look more closely at what-the intentional object of the musical 
emotion is, according to me. In particular, let us look at cases where the . 
intentional object involves an expressive property of music, as many times it will. 

Suppose, then, that I am listening intently to the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. I find myself, as I frequently da, deeply moved 
by its sombre, stately melancholy. 

But what am I really moved by? Certainly not merely sombre melancholy. Lots 
of music that is sombre and melancholy moves me not one whit, because lots of 
music that is sombre and stately and melancholy is not very good music. And to 
move me by its sombre, stately melancholy, music must be beautifully sombre and 
stately and melancholy: it must embody sombre, stately melancholy in a 
musically wonderful, a musically beautiful way. The intentional object of the 
emotion I am talking about, that the second movement of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony inspires in me, is musically beautiful melancholy, musically beautiful 
in that special way that only Beethoven’s music can be. That is the intentional 
object. 

What, one may now want to ask, does it feel like to be deeply moved by how 
beautifully melancholy the second movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
is? And what do we call that emotion? 

To both of these questions we must give substantially the same answer: the 
character and the name of the emotion are given by its intentional object and 
nothing more, except perhaps to add that it is a feeling of excitement, of enthusiasm, 
and not some other feeling, say of depression or boredom. The feeling of musical 
excitement one gets in contemplating the beautiful melancholy of this music of 
Beethoven’s is very different from the feeling of musical excitement one gets in 
contemplating the beautiful way in which Bach sneaks in the final return of the 
subject of the A-flat Fugue in the Well-Tempered Clavier, Book II, into the tenor 
voice, so that its fall to the major third makes the final cadence. But how else can 
we characterize this difference than by simply saying what the intentional object 
of my musical excitement is in the first instance, and in the second? And what 
else could it be called than ‘the excitement that that particular intentional object 
evokes’? In short, the intentional objects of musical emotions, like the intentional 
objects of many other emotions, are major determiners of what these emotions 
are. Furthermore, when we remind ourselves that the intentional objects are 
often expressive properties of the music, we are in a position, I think, to make an 
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important breakthrough in the apparent stand-off over what the nature is of the 
musically moving experience. 

To see this, let me revive a suggestion of Leonard Meyer’s, made some years 
ago in Emotion and Meaning in Music: ‘it may well be that when a listener reports 
that he felt this or that emotion, he is describing the emotion he believes the 
passage is supposed to indicate, not anything which he himself has experienced’. 
Let us call this the ‘error theory’ of music arousal, because, as Meyer seems to be 
suggesting, the listener may be mistaking the emotion perceived for an emotion 
aroused—a sort of mirror image of the so-called ‘pathetic fallacy’. 

In its extreme form the error theory would have it that the listener thinks she 
is feeling sadness, or happiness, or whatever, when listening to the music, when, 
really, she is feeling no emotion at all, but perceiving the emotion in the music, 
which she mistakenly thinks she is feeling. This theory may contain a grain of 
truth. However, as it stands, it appears to me implausible, because, for one thing, 
there is no reasonable explanation for why such a mistake should be made. 

Let me suggest, then, a modified form of the error theory that does provide an 
explanation for the error. Assume that I am correct in my view of how music 
moves us emotionally. If that is so, then when someone is moved (say) by how 
beautifully sad a musical passage is, the intentional object of her emotion is (in 
part) the musically beautiful sadness. She perceives the sadness in the music— 
she is not sad. But she is in an elevated state of emotional excitement over the 
musically beautiful sadness. What more natural than for her to misdescribe 

. the emotional excitement as sadness, since sadness is its intentional object? The 
error theory, then, is true to this extent: sometimes, when one is deeply moved, 
emotionally by a passage of expressive music, the person will mistake the emotion 
that is aroused for the emotion that the music is expressive of, and that is the 
intentional object of the emotion. 

Let me return, now, to the views of Davies and Levinson. How far apart, really, 
are we in regard to the way the emotions stirred in us by music should be 
described? 

Levinson and I seem very close indeed. Here is why. He describes the emo- 
tions that music arouses as emotion-like; but, as one might put it, specifically 
emotion-like. That is to say, in response to the sadness of music one’s emotion is 
sadness-like, in response to the happiness of music, happiness-like, and so on. 
But it is never, as Levinson puts it, ‘a case of full-fledged emotion’. 

But although I believe that in every case it is a case of ‘full-fledged emotion’, it 
seems a fair description of my position to say that in all the cases in which the 
musical emotion has, as its intentional object, the expressive beauty of music, the 
emotion is, in a very obvious sense, emotion-like as well. It is a real emotion that 


3 Leonard B. Meyer, Emotion and Meaning in Music (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
p. 8. 
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is not the emotion of its intentional object. Its intentional object is the sadness of 
the music, or the happiness of the music. It, however, is not sadness or happiness. 
But oftentimes sadness does have sadness as its intentional object (when I am sad 
about someone else’s sadness), and oftentimes happiness does have happiness as its 
intentional object (when I am happy about someone else’s happiness). So in those 
cases where the musical emotion, on my view, has, as its intentional object, 
musical sadness, or musical happiness, and so forth, it is sadness-like, or 
happiness-like, or whatever, because like some real cases of sadness and 
happiness, it has those emotions, at least as expressive properties of the music, as 
its intentional objects. Thus, both on Levinson’s view and on mine, when an 
expressive property of music moves us emotionally, the emotion is ‘emotion- 
like’. Not a great deal separates us in this regard. 

On the other hand, it may seem that, with regard to this issue, Davies and I are 
irreconcilable. And perhaps we are. But let me at least suggest some possible 
common ground. Staking it out would require a crucial redescription of Davies’s 
musical emotions. I will leave you to judge whether it preserves the spirit of his 
proposal. 

According to Davies, sad music makes us sad, happy music happy—but they 
are sadness and happiness of greatly diminished strength: they are weakened 
emotions. They must be weakened, that we know, because they do not have the 
power to make us behave the way those emotions would do in ordinary circum- 
stances. And the cause of their weakness, on Davies’s view, is that the beliefs and_ 
intentional objects that customarily form the causal background for our 
garden-variety emotions are not present in the musical cases. 

At this point the sceptical (myself included) may feel obliged to ask whether a 
sadness or happiness that cannot motivate, and lacks the beliefs and intentional 
objects of the normal cases can really be sadness or happiness at all? Is a poison 
that has been rendered completely ineffectual, qua poison, still properly called a 
poison? In the case of Davies’s musical emotions, would it not be more 
appropriate to take a leaf from Levinson’s book and call them sadness-like, 
happiness-like, rather than sadness and happiness properly so called? I am 
inclined to think so. Indeed, if you read Davies’s and Levinson’s descriptions of 
the musical emotions, as felt, there is not much to distinguish them. If Levinson’s 
are quasi-emotions, so to, so far as I can tell, are those of Davies. 

What, then, is there to choose between my description of how music moves, 
and the descriptions of Davies and Levinson? There are, let me suggest, three at 
least prima-facie advantages of my account. 

First, Davies and Levinson are both troubled by what Levinson calls the 
‘negative emotions’, whereas I am not. There are, I am sure we would all agree, 
emotions that are unpleasant to experience, and to be avoided when possible— 
sadness, for an example. And if the emotion aroused by sad music is enough like 
sadness to be unpleasant too, as both Davies and Levinson believe to be the case, 
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then it is puzzling why people should listen to sad music, thus willingly causing 
themselves to have an unpleasant experience they usually shun. 

Both Davies and Levinson, therefore, are obliged to provide elaborate explana- 
tions for why listeners seek to experience what they know will be unpleasant to 
experience. But on my view there is no reason to believe that the emotion 
aroused by sad music should be an unpleasant one. For it is the emotion of enthu- 
siasm over beauty, over how beautifully sad the music is; and I see no reason at all 
to believe that the experience of such an emotion should be anything but 
positively pleasurable. It is, after all, beauty that is its intentional object. 

Second, both Levinson and Davies, it appears to me, have a problem with 
music that is moving emotionally, but has no identifiable expressive properties at 
all, or none aesthetically relevant, which would be the case, in my experience, of 
a great many musical compositions. For if to be emotionally moved by music is to 
be moved to the garden-variety emotions by music that possesses them as 
expressive perceptual properties, then it would be impossible for music to be 
moving emotionally, if it did not possess such properties, which is patently false. 
So one then must find another account of how non-expressive music is 
emotionally moving, which seems to me to result in an overly complicated 
account in violation of Occam’s razor. 

On my account, however, there is one explanation why all music is moving, 
that is moving, whether or not it possesses expressive properties. All other things 
being equal, that seems to me to speak decisively in its favour. 

Finally, it would seem that music can be expressive without being emotionally 
moving at all. Music can be very sad, or very cheerful while leaving the listener 
quite apathetic, completely unmoved emotionally. That happens, in my experi- 
ence, when the music is sad, or happy, or whatever, but not very good. Mediocre 
music—that is to say, music the listener takes to be mediocre—does not move at 
all, even when it is expressive. On my account there is a very simple reason for 
that. Music moves us in virtue of its beauty, and mediocre music, whether 
expressive or not, is, by definition, not beautiful or, if you prefer, not wonderful 
music., 

But on the accounts of both Davies and Levinson, the mechanism for arousal 
is in place when the music is expressive of sadness, or happiness, or whatever, 
whether or not it is good, which is to say beautiful, wonderful music. On Davies’s 
view, expressiveness by itself is contagious, whether or not it is embodied in a 
great work of art, or no work of art at all: expressiveness directly imparts emotion. 
And on Levinson’s view, all that is needed for music to arouse an emotion is 
empathy with a musical persona imagined to be expressing that emotion. There 
is, so far as I can see, no particular reason why the persona need express the 
emotion eloquently or well. If it is someone’s sadness that makes me sad, it is 
their sadness that makes me sad, whether they express it beautifully or not, or 
however else I learn of their condition. Thus it seems to me to be a consequence 
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of both Davies’s and Levinson’s views that bad or mediocre music will be emo- 
tionally moving, just so long as it is expressive of the garden-variety emotions. 
That is, in my experience anyway, just plainly false. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


I have argued in this paper that the way music moves us emotionally is by its 
sheer musical beauty. But I have tried to make an accommodation with those who 
think it moves us by making us sad by its sadness, happy by its happiness, by 
pointing out that, at least in the case of Davies and Levinson, it is a highly 
qualified ‘sadness’ and ‘happiness’ that they are talking about, not the emotions in 
their full embodiment. That being the case, it is not so far from their claim to 
mine, since I too acknowledge that the expressive properties of music move us in 
a way specific to them. Sad music emotionally moves me, que sad music, by its 
musically beautiful sadness, happy music moves me, qua happy music, by its musi- 
cally beautiful happiness. Davies and Levinson and I seem to be converging on 
some sort of single way of putting the matter: that music sometimes moves us 
emotionally by its expressive properties, and the emotions it moves us to in those 
cases are not, literally, sadness, happiness, and the like. I do not know how much 
closer we can get without coming to agreement. Wouldn’t that be a surprising 
outcome for three philosophers? 

The relation of music to the emotions has fascinated philosophers from almost 
the very beginning of philosophy itself. I will conclude simply with the thought 
that perhaps too much time and effort have been spent all along on the emotions 
in the listener, not enough on the emotions in the music. Narcissus-like, we 
listen to music and hear only ourselves. How about hearing the music for a 
change? Isn’t that the point of it all?" 


Peter Kivy, Department of Philosophy, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ, USA. 


14 This paper is a revised version of a lecture delivered at the University of Geneva, Emotion 
Research Group, May 14, 1998. I am grateful to the audience on that occasion, and, in particular, to 
Etienne Darbellay, Klaus Scherer, John Sloboda, and Marcel Zentner for valuable comments. 
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COUNTING FRAGMENTS, AND 
FRENHOFER’S PARADOX 


Paisley Livingston 


I. COUNTING FRAGMENTS 


IT Is quite common to draw a distinction between complete and unfinished works 
of art. For example, it is uncontroversial to think that Vermeer had actually 
completed View of Delft before inept restorers added layers of coloured varnish to 
give the picture an antique quality, and there is very good evidence to support the 
related claim that the artist had not finished the work before he effected several 
pentimenti, including the painting over of a figure in the foreground on the right. 
Such beliefs oriented a costly and elaborate restoration that was begun in 1994 
and terminated two years later. 

Although the distinction between complete and unfinished works is quite 
well-entrenched in the worlds of art, when we take a closer look, the matter turns 
out to be rather complicated. To say that a work of art is finished can mean at least 
two very different things, depending on whether we are focusing primarily on 
some item’s artistic or aesthetic features, or whether attention is drawn to an 
aspect of the creative process. On the one hand, a work can be said to be complete 
or finished in the sense that the item in question, when appreciated in light of 
the relevant artistic categories, manifests certain features that are positively valued 
within those categories, such as coherence, resolution, the right sort of denoue- 
ment, the possession of all of the essential or characteristic elements of the genre 
or form, and so on. I shall call this sort of completion ‘aesthetic’ completion, 
without, however, taking on board the idea that the recognition of this kind of 
completion is purely a matter of aisthesis, or a sensual attending to some object’s 
or structure’s or performance’s perceptible features. 

Aesthetic completion does not seem to be the only, or even the most important 
notion of completion involved in critical discourse. One decisive reason why it is 
not is that in many cases, we want to say both that a work is finished, and that it 
lacks aesthetic completeness. So-called romantic and baroque fragments and 
ruins provide striking examples of complete, self-standing works that have 


1 Jørgen Wadum, Vermeer Illuminated (The Hague: V+ K/Inmerc, 1996). 
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deliberately been made to resemble a part of some larger, missing whole. An 
example is the imitation Roman temple built in 1766 by Carlo Marchioni at the 
Villa Albani in Rome, the fragmentary nature of which does not warrant the 
conclusion that the architect’s plan was somehow never fully realized, or that a 
once-completed structure has since fallen into disrepair.” As paradoxical as it may 
seem, the work was complete even though it looked like parts of the structure 
were missing. One may be tempted to say, with regard to such a case, that the 
work is aesthetically complete qua ruin, yet it is hard to see how any structural or 
formal conditions in fact determine this sort of completion. Instead, such cases 
underscore the importance of another sort of completion, which I shall -label 
‘genetic’ completion. 

l Roughly put, a work is genetically complete only if its maker or makers decide 
it is so. Clearly we do not want to say that any such decision necessarily results in 
the creation of a work of art, and even less, in a good one; the idea, rather, is that 
such a decision: is a necessary condition of the successful completion of a work. 
This claim has a high degree of intuitive appeal: after all, it is up to the artist to 
decide when he or she is done, and we are not sympathetic to any producer, critic, 
or patron who tries to forestall or overturn such a decision. If we try to slow 
down and explicate the conditions under which the relevant actions have been 
performed, it turns out that the matter is rather complicated, which is not 
surprising given the complexity of the individuation and identification of actions 
more generally. In the simplest case—and many cases are not so simple—genetic 
completion is a matter of the artist reaching a second-order decision regarding his 
or her own creative work with regard to a specific piece. This decision has both a 
retrospective and a prospective dimension. It is prospective in that the artist 
chooses to refrain from further creative or productive activity with regard to the 
piece in question. Refraining from intentionally doing anything that could change 
the work’s artistically and’ aesthetically relevant properties, the artist does 
something else instead, such as laying down the brushes, turning the computer 
off, or thinking about another project. It may not be entirely clear what is meant 
when we say that someone does one thing instead of doing another, but to put it 
roughly, this can be a matter of intentionally performing one action that is an 
alternative to some other, salient possible action, the performance of which it 
excludes.’ When an artist intentionally refrains from making further changes to a 
work, the relevant intention is directed not only to the artist’s activities in the 
immediate present, but also, and more crucially, to all future moments when the 
artist might be inclined to make changes to the text or structure. Thus the 


2 For background and an array of examples, see Reinhard Zimmermann, Künstliche Ruinen: Studien zu 


ihrer Bedeutung und Form (Wiesbaden, 1988). 

3 For background, see George M. Wilson, The Intentionality of Human Action (Stanford: Stanford U.P., 
1989), pp. 138-143, and Myles Brand, ‘The Language of Not Doing’, American Philosophical 
Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 45-53. 
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decision that a work is complete manifests a form of ‘temporally extended agency’ 
in which particular decisions or intentions are embedded within larger patterns of 
action, planning, and deliberation.* Sometimes the artist’s decision, once made, is 
definitive, but not always, and I shall return below to those more complex cases 
where decisions are ultimately regretted and revised by the artist. 

It is important to note that the decision to refrain from future creative work on 
a given piece takes two significantly different forms. In one case, the artist gives 
up working on a piece, deciding that it is unfinished; in the other sort of case, the 
second-order decision concerning the cessation of creative activity is accom- 
panied by a decision that what has been realized is a completed work. In some of 
the latter cases, the relevant judgement holds that the artist’s task is finished in 
the sense that the completion of the work will involve no further interventions 
on the part of the artist, but that other events are expected to give the item some 
additional features, at which point it will then be a finished work. For example, 
certain topiary ruins, such as that of Elvaston Castle in Derbyshire, were not 
complete until the shrubbery had grown to the size and shape the artist had 
envisioned.’ Here we can see that the artist’s judgements are both prospective 
and retrospective, ranging over possible future changes, but also involving a 
backward-looking assessment of the sequence of actions to which the artist’s 
decision provides a terminus. The creative action that this decision terminates 
and completes has involved the agent’s self-monitoring, and the decision to stop 
working is normally motivated and informed by the results of this ongoing 
assessment of the activity that it draws to a close. 

To sum up, my idea is that in a range of relatively simple cases, the decision to 
stop working is not enough to constitute a completed work unless it is accom- 
panied by a retrospective judgement that this work and its creation are thereby 
complete, at least as far as the artist’s own contributions are concerned. This sort 
of complex genetic attitude is, I suggest, a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
of the making of a work of art in a range of standard cases. There are some cases, 
situated at the borderline of the fine arts and sporting events, where the kind of 
decision I am invoking is not even a necessary condition of a work’s completion. 
I have in mind those organized speed-painting and rapid novel-writing contests 
where the entrants know in advance that, for the purposes of the competition, 
whatever they have finished when the allotted amount of time is up will count as 
a completed work. That some of the contestants stop working even before the 
whistle is blown suggests that a more normal form of genetic completion can 
persist within such an unusual and highly suboptimal art-making arrangement, 
but for the other contestants, the moment of termination was decided upon in 


4 On this aspect of agency, see Michael Bratman, Intention, Plans, and Practical Reason (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard U.P., 1986). 
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advance with the agreement that a work would be made within a specific 
temporal frame. 

My claims about the genetic completion of works of art should be taken as 
neutral with regard to various outstanding issues concerning the definition of art 
and the place of art-specific intentions therein. The decision that the item in 
question has been completed qua work can be given a referentially opaque or 
transparent reading; on the latter, the artist’s indexical decision that some item is 
done need not entail any thought that the item or action in question has art status 
at all, let alone art status as specified by one’s favoured concept of art. Of course 
in many important cases, artists decide that what has just been completed is a 
work of art, and the relevant and effective attitude includes some concept of art. 

The artist’s decision that a work is complete is related to, but logically distinct 
from the artist’s beliefs about the text’s or structure’s various properties, 
including its possession or lack of aesthetic completeness. The artist’s decision to 
refrain from further work on a piece is also distinct from a mere belief or 
prediction about his or her own future activities. An artist can believe that adverse 
circumstances will prevent him from doing any more work on a piece, even 
though he has not decided that his work on it is finished and fully intends to 
renew his creative efforts should circumstances change. There may be artists who 
decide that a work is done, but who suspect that they will at some later point 
engage in an akratic episode of deletions and revisions. It is also important to note 
that the decision concerning a work’s genetic completion is not equivalent to the 
artist’s intentionally displaying some artefact or making it public: artists some- 
times keep their completed works in the atelier, and others put drafts, trials, and 
rough-cuts on display. What is crucial to genetic completion is rather the artist’s 
second-order attitude regarding his or her own relevant past and future creative 
activities. The decision to display or publish a work can, of course, provide 
evidence that an artist has deemed something complete, but such evidence is not 
always indicative of the work’s actual genetic completion. 

That the artist’s decision is a key element in a work’s completion is easily 
illustrated by reference to the many cases where an artist’s activity is interrupted 
and terminated involuntarily. Death, illness, and various external events and 
circumstances can put a stop to the creative process, leaving the work unfinished, 
and we deem it relevant to distinguish all such cases from those where it is the 
artist’s judgement that settles the matter. Robert Musil’s death in April 1942, we 
are told, interrupted his work on Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, and so it is 
legitimate to wonder how he might have completed the work, or even some of 
the unfinished parts he left behind, had he lived past the age of 62 and continued 
working. Analogous questions are not legitimate with regard to a romantic 
fragment left by Novalis, who presumably decided that the lacunary text was 
complete. f 

Even my rough sketch of genetic completion makes it possible to discern a 
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number of distinct ways in which an artist’s creative activities can fail to result in a 
completed work. So far I have touched upon three different senses of ‘fragment’: the 
first refers to what is left behind when the action of creating a work is externally 
interrupted; the second is the item left behind when an artist abandons a work as 
incomplete, as opposed to the happier case where the decision to stop working is 
motivated by the decision that the result is a completed work; a third kind of frag- 
ment is the romantic fragment, which satisfies the intentionalist condition of genetic 
completion, while imitating or depicting one of several other sorts of fragments. 
Most typically, the romantic fragment is an imitation of a kind of fragment that has 
not yet been mentioned, and which probably deserves to be called the fragment 
proper. In brief, we can say that some text or structure is a fragment proper when the 
item is correctly taken as a part of some previously existing yet lost whole work, that 
is, a work that was once genetically complete. Yet we must recognize another kind of 
fragment if we allow that there is a difference between cases where there actually 
once was a complete work, and cases where what is mistaken as a shard or part of a 
lost whole never in fact belonged to such whole, either because the thing was 
abandoned by its maker or because the creative activity was interrupted. So the 
decision that some text or structure is a fragment proper involves an epistemic 
condition and is always a matter of a special sort of hypothesis, since we must have 
adequate evidence that the work was completed, yet in a situation where one sort of 
evidence is necessarily out of reach, namely our possession of at least one single, 
intact token of the artefact, text-type, or structure in question. In such a context, it is 
external evidence about the artist’s activities and decisions that to some degree 
justifies the idea that some work once existed as a whole but now persists only in 
vestigial form. , 

Once we have drawn a distinction between genetic and aesthetic completion, it 
becomes obvious that they can combine to yield four general kinds of cases. What 
could for the sake of convenience be called the ‘classical’ conception of a com- 
pleted work manifests both genetic and aesthetic completion; romantic fragments 
are genetically complete yet display diverse forms of aesthetic incompletion. 
Then there are the various sorts of artistic structures and texts that happen to 
remain when the artist has stopped working on them, but in the absence of the 
kinds of decisions and judgements that I have associated with genetic completion: 
Most frequently, these items are incomplete in various formal or aesthetic ways. 
There are also cases where, curiously enough, a structure or text manifests 
aesthetic completion relative to some genre, but for one reason or another was 
never judged complete by its maker. Perhaps the artist would have reached such a 
decision, but was prevented from doing so as a result of circumstance, but in such 
a case we are still left with something that is distinct from the classically complete 
work of art. We can say, however, that had the artist had time to reach a 
conclusion, he or she would have deemed the item complete, and so the artefact 
enjoys a kind of conditional completion. ' 
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Cases where an artist’s creative activities are influenced by coercion introduce 
additional complexities, which can only be briefly evoked here. Coercion occurs 
when the recognition of a credible threat leads someone to make a choice that he 
or she would not otherwise have made, e.g. not doing something that would 
otherwise have been done.® Coercion is, I take it, a matter of degree. An assess- 
ment of the severity of a case of coercion involves comparisons of contrasting 
situations and their perceived values for the coerced party; in other words, we 
have to look at how this party assesses what would have happened had there been 
no coercion, as well as the contrast between the results of compliance and the 
results of non-compliance. Coercion increases in severity along two dimensions, 
that is, with the gravity of the threatened punishment for non-compliance, and 
with the perceived losses entailed by compliance, as measured in contrast to what 
would have been in the case in the absence of coercion. Given such an account of 
coercion, we may then add that coercion vitiates an artist’s decisions to the extent 
that the coercion is severe. In an extreme case, this could mean that the artist has 
not actually completed a work of art, even though a ‘finished’ text or artefact has 
been produced, because the relevant decisions and activities were coerced. 


Il. FRENHOFER’S PARADOX 


The conception of genetic completion that I have been exploring has it that the 
artist’s decision to stop working on a piece carries the authority of constituting 
the work either as a finished whole or as an abandoned attempt at making some 
such whole work. I think we should allow that in some contexts and forms of art, 
the relevant makers and doers could be perfectly indifferent to such matters 
of punctuation, though examples seem scarce. Perhaps certain forms of impro- 
visational jazz would be instances of art-making indifferent to closure or 
completion, and perhaps even to the very idea of a work. Yet more typically, 
people do in fact decide whether what they have done is a completéd work or not, 
and the decision carries with it various consequences. What, then, is the status of 
such decisions? Should we allow that the artist’s decision regarding completion 
has a kind of self-verifying, performative status, in the sense that these decisions 
can only have the result of making it the case that the work has been 
completed—at least in the genetic sense? Yet if the decision is, finally, entirely up 
to the artist, who could never be wrong, on what basis is the artist to make any 
such choice? What would it mean for an artist to know when to stop, and how 
could any such decision be justified? With a little effort, this line of questioning 
can lead to what may be called ‘the paradox of completion’—or better, with one 
of Balzac’s imaginary artists in mind, ‘Frenhofer’s paradox’. As the reader may 
recall, in Balzac’s Le Chef-d’CEuvre inconnu, Frenhofer labours for years in an 
effort to realize his rather Pygmalionesque ambitions. At times he decides his 


é Robert Nozick, ‘Coercion’, in Socratic Puzzles (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1997), pp. 15-44- 
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dream has been realized and imagines that the stunning, living portrait of La Belle 
Noiseuse stands before him; yet then he has doubts and continues to modify his 
canvas. It seems that this tortured artist can never finish, or even know that he has 
not finished. i 

Here is how Frenhofer’s paradox can be spun out. The first premise is that-a 
work of art is finished only if the artist decides it is. We then add that either the 
artist recognizes this fact or does not. If the artist does not recognize it, his 
decision that a work is finished or unfinished is always unjustified (because it is 
based on the wrong reasons). If he does recognize that his decision is self- 
verifying, then he realizes that the stopping point is entirely up to him, and 
finding no other grounds for making a decision, he can never justifiably decide. 
Shall we conclude, then, on the basis of this dilemma, that the artist’s decisions 
about a work’s completion or incompletion are always unjustified? We want to 
say, of course, that the conclusion is wrong. Yet the paradox has the merit of 
suggesting that the question of the work of art’s completion owes some of its 
complexity to the different relations between two senses of completion, as well as 
to the fact that neither the genetic nor the aesthetic notion of completion is an 
especially simple concept. 

Artists do, I have suggested, have the authority to decide when their works are 


done, but there is still the separate question of the grounds or reasons that orient’ 


the exercise of this authority, and it seems plausible to suppose that the decisions 
in question could admit of different degrees of justification. Asking what the 
nature of this justification might be returns us to the issue of the work’s aesthetic 
completion. In this regard there does not seem to be any hope for even a 
preliminary simple and schematic definition or analysis, in part because the 
norms of completion are relative to strikingly different kinds and categories of 
works of art.” 

The absence of some sort of universal norm of aesthetic completion does not 
mean, however, that the latter notion is irrelevant to the artist’s decisions. It may 
be correct to assume that given some relevant, historically situated art category, 
some structure or text can justifiably be said to possess some degree of aesthetic 
completion, and that such a judgement is what could provide some motivation 
and grounding for the artist’s decision to stop working. And how is this category 
to be given? Here I think we want to say that the selection of the relevant category 
is at least in part determined on jntentionalist grounds, for it is the actual artist 
who settles on what kind of work he or she aims to make. We may recall that in 
Balzac’s story, the artist Frenhofer has apparently completed a canvas that was a 
masterpiece of portraiture of the oilpaint-on-canvas genre, yet his work remained 
incomplete as long as his ambitions were of the Pygmalionesque variety. When 
his artist friends worry that he has in fact destroyed a perfectly finished work by 


7 Kendall Walton, ‘Categories of Art’, Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), PP- 334—367., 
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continuing to paint, they substitute their categorical intention for his own—an 
understandable error given the irrationality of the artist’s quest, but an error 
nonetheless. So Frenhofer will always be right to think his work incomplete, 
given that in trying to create a living portrait he is attempting something im- 
possible. Or imagine a novice who intends to write a sonnet but has an incorrect 
idea about the form’s structural constraints. When the hapless poet decides the 
poem is complete, it is, but of course this fact does not entail that he has written 
a sonnet, so in this sense the artist’s genetic decision is at once decisive and 
unjustified. 

My proposal, then, is that artists’ decisions about completion are justified or 
unjustified relative to the intentions, schemes, and corresponding constraints that 
inform and orient the artist’s creative activities. Different artists’ aims and 
ambitions will, then, provide different norms of aesthetic completion in relation 
to which the act of genetic completion may be appreciated. In this regard I 
disagree with Monroe C. Beardsley’s idea that artists are done whenever they 
determine that they cannot make the work any better.® Artists’ grounds for 
deciding to refrain from any additional work on a piece are far more diverse than 
such a maxim allows. Some artists may be what Herbert Simon calls ‘satisficers’ 
(as opposed to optimizers), which means, for example, that they sometimes quit 
when they deem the work good enough to market, knowing full well that the 
thing could have been perfected.’ Beardsley himself shifts from the perfection 
maxim to a different account when he says the question the artist must answer is 
whether the work is worthy of standing by itself, as an object of aesthetic 
enjoyment. Yet one can well imagine that in some cases the artist would deem 
this clause satisfied yet continue working, or even deem it satisfied and think it 
necessary to abandon the thing as an incomplete fragment. Beardsley may be 
right to worry that a problem-solving approach to creative processes has its 
shortcomings, yet it seems wrong to deny that artists often have a schematic, 
categorical plan or goal, the perceived or imagined realization of which can 
provide grounds for deciding that a work has been completed. 

If intended art categories provide a constraint on the artist’s decision-making 
authority, we must not forget that the choice of such categories itself ideally falls 
under the artist’s own jurisdiction, and one may then ask whether there are 
grounds for saying whether such categorical intentions are themselves justified or 
unjustified. Additional complications arise when we consider that artists can 
change their minds about their categorial ambitions. In fashioning a text or 
structure, the artist may decide, rightly or wrongly, that what has been made will 
provide a better instance of a kind of work that is significantly different from the 


8 Monroe C. Beardsley, ‘The Creation of Art’, in Michael J. Wreen and Donald M. Callen (eds), The 
Aesthetic Point of View: Selected Essays (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1982), pp. 239-262. 


? On this distinction, see Michael Slote, Beyond Optimizing: A Study of Rational Choice (Cambridge, 
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kind that was initially envisioned. Viewed as an instance of this new kind, the text 
or item works, and the creative activity may be deemed complete. Perhaps we 
should assume that the evaluation of genetic decisions depends on the artist’s 
own standing and definitive commitment to a kind or category. It is significant 
that artists do, like Frenhofer, sometimes make and maintain such commitments, 
even in cases where the result is disadvantageous to them. 

What shall we say about the many cases where the artist returns to revise or 
overturn a prior decision that a work was finished? Consider the case of Balzac’s 
story, Le Chef-d’CGEuvre inconnu, which was first published in 1831. Some fourteen 
years later Balzac wrote.a number of significant revisions in his copy of the Furne 
edition, and he went on to publish a revised version of the work, under a new 
title—Gillette—quite obviously diverging from a number of his own previous 
decisions." Balzac’s publication strategy raises the question of the constraints on the 
individual artist’s relevant decisions, constraints which have to do with the issue of 
what factors do and do not effectively contribute to the constitution of a work’s 
identity. Some of these constraints aré external to the artist’s agency, and involve, for 
example, the historical development of the artistic tradition and social milieu within 
which the individual is active. Having already decided that his story was complete, 
and having already published it and opened, so to speak, the envelope of that work’s 
historical reception or Wirkungsgeschichte, Balzac was in no position to ‘delete’ the 
work and replace it with another one based on the earlier text. It was not within 
Balzac’s power in 1847 to delete his earlier work from his own prior literary corpus, 
to metamorphose it into a draft for a work entitled Gilette, one that would somehow 
have been conceived both before and after he thought of grouping his novels 
beneath the rubric La Comédie Humaine. The implications for editorial, curatorial, 
and related policies are not simple. It is possible to show, however, that some 
decisions about how a work is to be presented are based on incorrect ideas about a 
work’s completion, and I think it is safe to say as a general, pro tanto rule that it is best 
to avoid obscuring or overriding the artist’s relevant decisions and the related facts of 
genetic completion. René Guise, the editor of the respected and influential Pléiade 
edition, seems to have worked with a rather mixed decision in this regard, for he 
evokes the weight of tradition in refusing to allow Balzac to overrule his prior choice 
of a title, yet follows all of the other revisions in the Furne edition. The result is an 
edition that offers readers a somewhat deceptive fusion of two closely related yet 
different works. Ideally, an edition would offer relevant information about both of 
them, without promoting any illusion that there exists some ideal work by Balzac 
which unites the right elements from the two versions. 

In conclusion, I shall explore one implication of what has been argued so far about 
the idea of genetic completion. If one already subscribes to the view that at least some 


10 René Guise, ‘Lire Le Chef-d’CEuvre inconnu‘, in René Guise (ed.), Autour du Chef-d’CEuvre inconnu de 
Balzac (Paris: Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Arts Décoratifs, 1985), pp. 9-14. See also Pierre 
Laubriet, Un Catéchisme esthétique: Le Chef-d’CEuvre inconnu de Balzac (Paris: Didier, 1961). 
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kinds of works of art are not, in any case, objects or structures, or even types or 
norm-kinds, but instead an action of some species, then. it must follow that the 
completion of such works requires the completion of the relevant action or sequence 
of actions, and not a structure’s manifestation of this or that aesthetic property or 
collection of properties. And for those not yet convinced that a work of art is never 
just an object or structure or text or sequence of sounds, here we have the makings 
of another argument against such structuralist conceptions and in favour of a 
pragmatic, historical approach to the question of the work of art’s identity."' Briefly 
sketched, the argument runs like this. The first premise is that the distinction 
between complete and incomplete artistic items is sometimes applicable, and, if you 
like, that it can be of real critical and practical significance. The second step is to ask 
what this distinction entails. We then point to the many cases of ruins and romantic 
fragments which can be judged complete or incomplete, but not on the basis of 
criteria pertaining to the structure’s immanent or inherent features. The difference 
between a romantic sham medieval tower in ruins and a genuine ancient ruin is not 
the age of the stones, for sometimes the romantic constructions were built with 
ancient rubble. Nor is it something that can be determined by the way in which the 
stones have been configured, for we can readily imagine two ruinous towers, the one 
a romantic folly, the other a genuine vestige of a once-complete gothic structure. 
The difference, we observe, can only be identified by reference to the process of 
construction, and more specifically, to the choices of the relevant makers. Both 
structures were at some point finished, and this moment was determined by the 
decisions of the makers, not by this or that configuration of stone and wood. Thus, 
if completion is a pertinent feature of an artistic item’s very identity, and if this 
distinction is determined by the maker’s choices, we may conclude, firstly, that we 
must distinguish between the work and the structure, text, or artefact, and secondly, 
that the work’s identity includes the relevant features of the creative process, namely 
the artist’s actions and decisions. Which features, more precisely, of the process are 
genuinely relevant to the work’s identity remains the outstanding (and bedevilled) 
problem. It may turn out that an analysis of genetic completion will have crucial 
implications in this regard, beginning, for example, with the external constraints on 
the artist’s agency evoked above, which can be taken as indicating that an 
intentionalist perspective, though necessary, will not suffice to explicate the identity 
and individuation of works of art. 


Paisley Livingston, Philosophy Department, Arhus University, Bygning 328, 8000 Arhus 
C, Denmark. 
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THREE KINDS OF RECORDING AND THE 


METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC 
Aron Edidin 


ONCE upon a time, the only way to hear music was either to perform it oneself or 
to attend (or overhear) a performance by someone else. Today, the prevalence. of 
recorded music has profoundly qualified the dependence of musical experience 
on performance. The significance of this change has many dimensions, of which 
economic and social ones are perhaps the most prominent. Aesthetically, perhaps 
the most obvious changes introduced by recordings have to do with the circum- 
stances of listening.’ But apart from these, thinking carefully about recorded 
music suggests changes in the ways we think about the fundamental ‘things’ of 
music—compositions, performances, and so on—and their relationships, and it is 
this domain that I will be exploring in what follows. 

The musical universe is made up of such activities as performing, composing, 
and listening, and related events, processes, and entities such as performances and 
compositions. To these we must now add the activities involved in the making of 
recordings, and the recordings themselves. A metaphysician concerned with 
recordings might enquire about the essential nature of recordings themselves, or 
about their relation to their particular copies on one hand and to compositions 
(when the recordings are recordings of compositions) on the other.” The issues I 
intend to discuss are rather different. Thinking about recordings can shed light 
on relations among the musical activities and objects that antedate the technology 
of recording, in particular among performances, compositions, and the activity of 
listening to both. 

Different kinds of recording provide quite different alternatives to the 


I 


Some of these are: (i) Music is apt to be heard in private rather than in public. (ii) Music is apt to 
be heard in the presence of more of life’s ordinary distractions and activities rather than in 
circumstances in which other activities are suspended for the purpose of listening. (iii) The power 
of the auditors is dramatically enhance by the possibilities of turning the music off, changing the 
record or radio station or volume or balance, and so on. This and the previous change are largely 
consequences of the next: (iv) Performers are not making music in the presence of the audience. 
Many features of the social significance of recorded music are explored in Evan Eisenberg, The 
Recording Angel (New York: Penguin, 1987). 

Such enquiry would be in the tradition of much recent work on the nature of compositions and of 
the conditions under which a performance is a performance of a given composition. 
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embodiment of music in unrecorded performances. Recordings of verformances raise 
considerations which illuminate the relation between performance and listening. 
In particular, I shall argue on the basis of such considerations that the ephemer- 
ality of performances as events is of little fundamental aesthetic significance. On 
the other, hand, considerations raised by composite recordings of compositions 
illuminate the relation between compositions and their performances. I shall 
argue on the basis of such considerations that the relation of compositions to their 
performances is but one species of a broader relation of ‘realization’ whose 
boundaries depend on subtle features of the role of compositions in a tradition of 
music-making. Finally, I shall have a bit to say about recording artefacts, whose 
musical role directs attention back to recordings themselves as independent 
objects of musical interest. 


RECORDINGS OF PERFORMANCES 


The sort of recording most closely related to ‘live’ music-making is the recorded 
performance. One can record a musical performance as it occurs; the result is a 
recording of that performance. At one time, all music recordings took this form, 
since the kind of manipulations that produce the other sorts of recording are 
difficult with disc (as opposed to the more recent tape) technology. A recorded 
performance can be produced in either of two ways: you can find a performance 
that is occurring and record it, or you can arrange for a performance to occur in a 
recording studio and record it there.’ The latter was the procedure for most early 
recordings, and persists in most jazz recording* and a limited amount of 
‘live-in-the-studio’ rock. The former yields what are most commonly called 
‘live’ jazz and classical recordings: some commercial recordings and a large 
body of radio transcriptions and amateur bootleg recordings of concerts and 
opera performances. 

The existence of recorded performances disrupts our understanding of musical 
fundamentals by qualifying the timebound nature of performances. A perfor- 
mance is a datable event, and when it’s finished it’s gone. But if the performance 
has been recorded, it is possible to hear the performance after it is over. This in 
turn qualifies one of the most central differences between musical performance 
and the visual arts. Like painting and sculpture (and unlike, for example, novel- 
writing), music is what might be called a sensual art, whose telos is the enrichment 
of the perceivable world. As the art of painting is a matter of enriching the world 
of things to be seen, music is a matter of enriching the world of things to be 
heard. But the relevant ‘things to be heard’ are in the first instance events. 
(Luthiers and piano-builders create things to be heard, but that does not make 


> Alternatively, if you have enough pull, you can arrange public performances for the purpose of 


recording them. 
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them music-makers.) While traditional artistic creations-to-be-seen (e.g. 
pictures) can be seen again and again, and studied and absorbed at leisure, these 
musical things-to-be-heard have been ephemeral, capable of but a single hearing 
as they occur. Compositions, to be sure, may be heard many times, and perhaps 
for that reason they have been identified as the ‘works’ of music, the best 
analogue in music to the pictures and statues of visual art. But, at least in the 
absence of recording, it is only when performed that compositions enrich the 
world of things to be heard; in this respect the telos of musical composition and 
the best musical analogue of the works of visual art is indeed the performance." 

The event-bound nature of musical art is perhaps most conspicuous in 
improvised music. As Lee B. Brown put it in a recent philosophical discussion of 
improvisation: 


With improvisational music, the performance process gnaws into the very essence of 
the aesthetic object, so to say. . . . The point of such performance is to create music in 
the course of playing it. . . . Someone who approached a piece of improvised music 
as if it were merely a string of sounds—or even such a string as exemplifying a musical 
structure or pattern—would not be in a position to respond to it in an informed way. 


This suggests that the gulf between improvised performances and the artefacts 
of visual art is even wider than that separating the latter from performances of 
compositions. Actually, to the extent that we value spontaneity in the perfor- 
mance of compositions, we are thinking about such performances as involving an 
improvisational element of their own. And if by ‘music’ we understand the telos of 
musical creation, the considerations I raised in the last paragraph have the 
consequence that music cannot be created by composing alone. Performers of 
compositions too are involved in the creation of music in the course of playing it. 
So all musical performances would seem to share the feature attributed to 
improvisation: the performance process with its associated time-boundedness, 
‘gnaws into the very essence of the aesthetic object’. 

But the import of the event- or process-boundedness of music is radically 
altered by the possibility of recording performances. If the artistic significance 
of a performance stems from the fact that it is something to be heard, and if 
performances may be heard repeatedly after they have ended, the event- or 
process-boundedness of music in general and improvised music in particular 
need not produce a corresponding time-boundedness. Perhaps the point can be 
put this way: the possibility of recorded performances allows us to distinguish 
between a performance itself and the class of acoustic events which might be 


5 This claim is elaborated and defended at length in Aron Edidin, ‘Performing Compositions’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 37, no. 4 ( 1997), PP. 323-335. i 
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called ‘soundings’ of the performance. A performance produces (or perhaps 
includes) such a sounding when it occurs, but other such soundings may be 
produced by playing recordings of the performance. As long as soundings of 
a performance can be produced, the performance may be heard again and again, 
and studied and absorbed at leisure. Given the possibility of recording 
performances, there is nothing about music performance per se that makes its 
enrichment of the perceivable world an ephemeral matter. Rather, even un- 
recorded performances are like drawings in the sand of the seashore, ephemeral 
in their perceivable beauties but only contingently so. 

The significance of these analogies between the repeatable hearings of perfor- 
mances and viewings of pictures or statues depends on the similarity between 
hearing a performance ‘live’ (i.e. while present as a listener at the performance 
itself) and hearing it by playing a recording of the performance. If the former 
allows one to experience aesthetically significant features of the performance 
which cannot be experienced via recordings, then the ephemeral time of 
performance will represent a unique aesthetic opportunity. If it is not the only 
chance to hear the performance, it may in any case be the only chance to hear the 
performance in an aesthetically first-class way. 

There are, of course, important differences between the two ways of hearing a 
performance. One difference is that many,recordings of performances (especially 
amateur bootlegs) allow later listeners to hear the performance only dimly and 
distortedly. This difference is certainly relevant to the aesthetic enrichment of the 
audible environment produced by the performance on the occasion of its 
sounding; the enrichment is less on the occasion of soundings produced by poor 
recordings than on the occasion of the performance itself. But it is important to 
remember that those who hear a performance live do not always hear it well 
either. One can hear a performance live-in a variety of acoustic situations, some of 
which are conducive to good hearing and others of which are not. Typically 
(though not always) music is performed in circumstances which allow a live 
audience to hear the performance well. But this class of acoustic differences 
between live and recorded soundings of performances is a contingency of 
(mostly) room acoustics and recording technology and skill and luck, rather than 
an intrinsic difference between these two ways of hearing performances. The 
acoustic shortcomings of poor recordings are analogous to those of acoustically 
poor conditions for live listening. And just as the best performances are emin- 
ently worth hearing even from the alleys outside the performing venues (a 
time-honoured way for under-age fans to hear jazz performed in bars), so too 
they can musically enrich later occasions significantly even by way of poor 
recordings. 

On the other hand, recording technology also makes possible some 
aesthetically significant features of recorded soundings which have no analogue 
in electronically unmediated live hearing. Microphone placement, and the 
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manipulation of balances among microphones either during the recording itself 
or in later mixing, can produce balances, and changes of balance, unlike those that 
could be heard from any acoustic perspective (or possible sequence of 
perspectives) in ‘unplugged?’ live listening. Some such manipulation seems quite 
consistent with the status of the recording as a way of hearing the performance. 
Indeed, sometimes such manipulation can enable those who hear the recording to 
hear the performance better than those who heard it live. It is instructive to 
compare the use of such recording techniques with the use of similar techniques 
in the amplification of performances for their live audiences. In the latter context, 
these techniques are typically used to enable the live audience to better hear that 
performance, and there is no reason to think that they cannot function in this way 
in the recording of performances as well. Since performances heard live are not 
necessarily heard without electronic mediation, here again there is no intrinsic 
difference between what is possible in recordings and what is possible in the live 
sounding of a performance, though there is a difference between what is possible 
in the absence and in the (live or recorded) presence of electronic mediation, and 
recording does essentially involve such mediation whereas live hearing does not. 

If the manipulation of balances in a recording is extensive enough, the 
recording may no longer provide a way for its audience to hear the performance. 
But even in the case of live amplification, too extensive manipulation of balances 
at the mixing panel unsettles the question of whether the audience is really 
hearing the performance itself. Perhaps the best thing to say is that in both cases, 
the audience gets only a distorted hearing of the performance. If the ‘distortion’ 
is deliberate and in line with the aims of the performers, we might say that the 
live audience gets an undistorted hearing of a performance in which the sound 
engineer is a participant. If a recording is made of such a performance as amplified, 
then what is produced is (if the recording is done well) a relatively undistorted 
recording of the amplified performance (i.e. the performance which includes the 
participation of the engineer). If, on the other hand, the aesthetic aims of 
the participants motivate the use of balance manipulation to produce a recording 
in which the balances heard live are distorted, then we have left the realm of 
recordings of performances and entered that of recording artefacts.’ 

Apart from issues of sound-quality and balance, there is this fundamental 
difference between hearing a performance live and hearing it by way of a 
recording: in the former but not the latter, the hearing and the performance are 
simultaneous. And this difference might itself have aesthetic significance. Again 
improvised music provides the most striking case. Brown writes that 


A phenomenology of the experience of improvised music would profile what I [have] 
called . . . presence. The sense that a unique, unscripted, event is taking place as I listen 





7 ‘Live’ recordings of rock music tend to be of this kind. See Theodore Gracyk, Rhythm and Noise: An 
Aesthetics of Rock (Durham, NC: Duke U.P., 1996). i 
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gives an improvisatory performance a sense of moment. I have to be there at the right 

time to hear a specific improvisation; yet, I cannot plan to hear that one. Being there 

at the right moment, I have a special sense of that music’s birth, as I listen. A feeling 

of indeterminacy is built into the situation. . . . The excitement that the experience 

engenders is enhanced as secondary regulative ideals make themselves felt—as when 
_ players take risks that are conspicuous.® 


He asserts that 


A condition of one’s informed response to an improvisation is that one takes its 
sounds as being created spontaneously as one listens. ? 


If Brown is right, then even if an improvised performance can be heard repeat- 
edly, the informed response appropriate to such a performance is available only 
on the single possible occasion of live hearing.'? And the point may not be limited 
to improvisation. An informed response to performances of composed music 
involves an understanding of what features of the performance are fixed by the 
composition and what features are fixed only in the course of performing. 
Perhaps, then, a condition of informed response to a performance of a composi- 
tion is that one takes the appropriate features of its sounds (which will vary from 
composition to compositions) to be fixed by the actions of performers as one 
listens. 

I think, though, that even for improvised music, the condition of informed 
response that Brown enunciates is too strong. One bit of evidence to that effect 
comes from the role of recordings in the acculturation of jazz performers and 
in the dissemination of innovations among such performers. Paul Berliner 
documents the role of recordings in performers’ initial exposure to jazz, their 
discovery of the larger jazz tradition, their absorption of models for solo 
formation and other features of jazz performance, and their assimilation of 
innovations, from early stages of learning on. Jazz performance has traditionally 
been learned largely ‘by ear’, and much of the ‘ear material’ for the learning has 
come from recordings. Brown’s condition would have the consequence that the 
many kinds of learning from recorded improvisations would of necessity take 
place in the absence of ‘informed response’ to the improvisations in question. 
This is less utterly paradoxical than it may seem, because Brown is concerned 
with something like informed agsthatic appreciation, whereas the response most 
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learner’s performing activity. Still, the idea that this sort of informed response 
must proceed in isolation from the other seems to me quite implausible. 

What is most clearly required for the informed use of recorded improvisations 
as models for one’s own improvising activity is the knowledge that the 
performances in question are indeed improvised, and this is also a requirement 
for informed aesthetic appreciation. If I know this as I listen to a recorded 
improvisation, I will not have ‘the sense that a unique, unscripted event is taking 
place as I listen’, but I will have the sense of listening fo a unique, unscripted 
event. The phenomenologies of these two sorts of experience are quite similar in 
many relevant respects. If my hearing of the recording is my first hearing of the 
performance, the elements of suspense and surprise that characterize live hearing 
may not be diminished by the fact that I am hearing a recording. It may be helpful 
in this regard to consider also the experience of watching delayed broadcasts of, 
say, figure-skating competition, especially if it involves competitors’ improvised 
recovery from errors, or, to vary the sport, the improvisation of an American 
football halfback dodging defenders. These examples of improvisation in non- 
artistic domains also reinforce my sense that a very vivid ‘real-time’ appreciation 
of the spontaneous inventiveness of an improviser can be a central feature of the 
phenomenology of even repeated hearings (or viewings) of an improvisation. In 
fact, as repeated hearings sharpen a listener’s awareness of what is going on in the 
improvisation, they can enrich this feature of the experience. This does, of 
course, mark a difference between these repeated hearings and live hearing, but 
not one which impugns the possibility in the repeated hearings of ‘informed 
response’ to improvisation as such. 

For all the surprising importability of elements of the phenomenology of live 
hearing into the hearing of recordings, there surely is a sense of ‘presence’ which 
can obtain only when one knows that one is hearing a process of musical creation 
as it occurs. But that sense seems isolated from other aesthetically significant 
features of the hearing of performances, and by itself seems insufficient to mark a 
distinction between aesthetically first- and second-class hearing. If performances 
are musically significant as things to be heard, the fact that their ephemerality 
does not define temporal limits for their (first-class) audibility deprives that 
ephemerality of deep aesthetic significance. 


RECORDINGS OF COMPOSITIONS 


I said above that at least in the absence of recording, it is only when performed 
that compositions enrich the world of things to be heard, and that in this respect 
the telos of musical creation and the best musical analogue of the works of visual 
art is the performance. The recording of performances creates in later soundings 
another set of occasions of such enrichment; compositions can enrich the world 
of things to be heard even when they are not being performed. But of course, 
although later soundings of recorded performances can enrich the world music- 
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ally after the performances themselves have ended, they cannot do so unless the 
performance has occurred at some point. Only if there is a performance in the 
first place can there be a recorded performance. 

But recording technology makes it possible for compositions to be heard and 
so to enrich the world musically in a way that does not depend on the occurrence 
of performances of the compositions. Indeed, most recordings of compositions 
are not recordings of performances of the compositions in question. Rather, they 
are assemblies of recorded performances (‘takes’) of parts of the composition: 


Pieced together from bits of actual events, they construct an ideal event. They are like 
the composite photograph of a minotaur.!? 


Such composite recordings of compositions sound like recordings of perfor- 
mances of the compositions in question. Indeed (like recordings of performances), 
they sound like performances of the composition.” That is how they allow the 
compositions to be heard. 

Perhaps contemporary composers conceive of their work in part in terms of 
providing material for recording, and not just for performance. But most of the 
music heard in composite recordings was composed long before the development 
of sound-recording. Composite recording provides a way of hearing composi- 
tions which were composed for performance. The role of performance in the 
audible realization of compositions is built into the compositional practice in 
question, but the alternative possibility of audible realization by composite 
recording is in this sense independent of compositional practice. 

On the other hand, not just any composition in any musical practice can be 
heard via composite recordings. One requirement is that the composition have a 
characteristic sound, and that this characteristic sound be suitably central to the 
aesthetic aim of the composition. And this is just how the compositions central to 
our art-musical practice work, in ways which govern the relationship of composer 
to performer in that practice. The score of such a composition fixes a sequence of 
harmony, melody, rhythm, and combinations of timbres which will be realized by 
any performance of the composition. Even with occasional local variation in the 
basic parameters of harmony, melody, and rhythm, and perhaps more global 
variation in details of orchestration, there will remain an extensive harmonic, 
melodic, rhythmic, and timbral structure common to all performances of a given 
composition. Many of their most important aesthetic features will be possessed 
by such performances by virtue of their instantiation of these structures. It is 
central to the ideology of our art-musical practice that the compositions whose 
performance is most central to this practice dictate an aesthetically rich enough 


12 Eisenberg, The Recording Angel, p. 109. 
13 Not, to be sure, just like performances, or (perhaps) even just like recordings of performances. 
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structure in its performances that it makes sense to think of the performer’s 
task as one of serving the composition, bringing out as far as possible its aesthetic 
value. This is the benefit we seek in preferring planning (i.e. composition) to 
improvisation as a way of fixing the main musical features of performances, 
and in leaving the planning, most of the time, to Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, 
etal.: that our performances will realize musical structures of a richness 
and beauty only achievable by combining the efforts of great composers -with 
those of performers bent on realizing the values of the compositions they 
perform." 

In such a practice, this role of performances in the realization of compositions 
can also be played by composite recordings. They too can realize musical 
structures of a richness and beauty only achievable by combining the efforts 
of great composers with those of performers (and recording producers and 
engineers) bent on realizing the values of the compositions they perform (or 
record). 

I have said that the place of composite recordings of compositions depends on 
the role that compositions play in our culture of classical music. It is important to 
remember that the composition-centredness of our practices in classical music is 
a local feature of this particular musical culture. Where the artistry of performers 
is of paramount concern and compositions do not themselves occupy the focus of 
musical interest, there is little role for pure recordings of compositions (i.e. 
recordings of compositions which are not recordings of performances of the 
compositions).’° In this regard opera stands somewhat apart from the rest of our 
practice of classical music, as the extensive market in bootleg recordings of opera 
performances suggests. Jazz, with its emphasis on improvisation rather than 
composition, provides a clearer example of a kind of musical practice in which 
recordings must usually be recordings of performances. 

But more than an emphasis on the artistry of composers vis-à-vis that of per- 
formers is required of a practice in which composite recordings of compositions 
can play an aesthetic role similar to that of performances. For example, if a 
composition involves extensive aleatory elements, whether or not those elements 
involve artistic choices by performers, then performances of the composition will 
not sound alike in the ways that are characteristic of performances of more 
traditional classical compositions and are central to the aesthetic aims of those 
compositions. Alternative ways of generating sounds like those of performances 
of the composition, even exploiting the artistry of performers as in performances 
of the composition, will not in general serve in place of performances to realize 
the aesthetic aims of such compositions. So it is not just the composition- 


14 Adapted from Edidin, ‘Performing Compositions’, pp. 331-332. 

'S This creates a special incongruity of the use of technology in the recording, discussed below, of the 
‘castrato’ voice in the soundtrack to the movie Farinelli, since the practice of baroque opera saw 
composition as largely in the service of the performing artistry of singers. 
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` centredness of our (mainstream) practices of classical music that generates the 
possibility of recording compositions without recording their performances. The 
nature of the compositions themselves must also be appropriate. 

Given a practice like ours, the roles of performers in these two ways of 
‘sounding’ compositions are quite similar. Performers need not perform a 
composition whole in order to record it, but they do need to perform a set of 
fragments of the composition that add up to the whole. And much of the musical 
artistry of performers in our practice of classical performance applies to the 
performing involved in recording just as it does to the performance of 
compositions ‘whole’. This is reflected in the fact that classical performers rarely 
specialize in either performance or recording, and that performances and 
recordings of classical compositions are criticized in very similar terms. Both 
technical and interpretative artistry (or its absence) can be heard in composite 
recording, although some technical demands (e.g. for stamina) are mitigated, and 
artistry in the interpretation of the composition as whole must be largely 
premeditated rather than spontaneous. 

It is also reflected in the disquiet occasioned by practices that egregiously 
violate the presumption that the performing artistry involved in a recording 
corresponds to that required for actual performance of the composition. The 
most famous examples of such practices have occurred in the recording of opera: 
the use of one singer’s voice for two of Isolde’s high C’s in a recording of Tristan 
und Isolde in which the role of Isolde is otherwise sung by another, and a 
‘knob-twisting’ diminuendo on the last note of Radames’s aria ‘Celeste Aida’ in a 
recording of Aida. Given their context as isolated instances in complete 
recordings of entire operas, these features do not seem to cast doubt on the status 
of the recordings as recordings of Tristan und Isolde or of Aida. But more extensive 
use of such devices would cast doubt on claims to have recorded the composition 
in question. (Perhaps the actual cases are dubious as recordings of Isolde’s 
narrative and curse and of ‘Celeste Aida’.) To take a more recent example, it is not 
clear just what to make of the recordings made for the soundtrack of the movie 
Farinelli, in which the castrato’s voice was supplied by using a counter-tenor for 
low notes and a soprano for high notes, and electronically ‘morphing’ their voices 
together between the two ranges. While our practices in classical music are 
sufficiently centred on the ‘sound’ of compositions to comfortably accommodate 
composite recordings of compositions, not just any recording that sounds like a 
performance of composition is obviously and without qualification a recording of 
the composition. The artistry of performers remains important enough in our 
composition-centred practices of classical music that recordings which 


16 Famous exceptions are the pianist Glenn Gould, who after a certain pcint in his career stopped 
performing in public but continued to record, and the conductor Sergiu Celibidache, who for the 
most part refused to record. 
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compromise too severely the role of performing artistry thereby qualify their 
status as recordings of compositions.” 

Although the role of performing artistry is similar in classical performance and 
recording, at least one aspect of performing artistry is displaced by the 
fragmentation of performing in composite recordings. I noted above that like 
improvisers, performers of compositions are involved in the creation of music in 
the course of performing it. One sort of artistry in performance involves allowing 
a performance to grow as an organized whole by monitoring one’s performance 
as it occurs and adapting later parts of the performance to the character of earlier 
parts. (This may, but need not, involve conscious calculation of the desired 
adaptations.) Clearly this sort of ‘growth’ of a performance, and the artistry 
involved in it, cannot occur when a composition is recorded in bits. Unity of 
performing in such a recording must be achieved in other ways, with results that 
critics of composite recording (as well as many performers) sometimes find 
inferior in their outcome to the process of ‘living adaptation’ in actual perfor- 
mances. The problem, to the extent that it is one, can be mitigated by the use of 
‘long takes’ which reduce the fragmentation of the performing and provide some 
scope for the artistry spontaneous adaptation. 

Such disadvantages of composite recording as a way of realizing a composition 
in sound are in part offset by other advantages. Most prominently, mistakes in 
performance need not be included in the final composite, so the result is apt to be 
more accurate than the participants could achieve in actual performance.® A 
related but somewhat different advantage comes in the recording of compositions 
whose nature creates difficulties for performance other than those that conduce 
to errors. For example, in Wagner’s opera Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, the singer 
portraying Walther von Stolzing must sing Walther’s prize song at the very end of 
an exhausting night’s work. The song is difficult to sing well under the best of 
circumstances, and, since it represents Walther’s artistic triumph, it is important 
that it sound good. The advantage available to a composite recording, in which 
the song can be sung by a rested singer, is clear. 

Of course, this particular advantage does not require a full-blown composite 
recording; it can be achieved by modifying a recording of a performance of Die 
Meistersinger. Beginning with such a recording, one can edit out the prize song and 
replace it with a studio recording. This produces a sort of a hybrid between a 
recorded performance and the usual sort of composite recording. Although as far 


17 Other well-known examples, which require somewhat different treatment which I shall not 
attempt to provide, include the electronic modification of Siegftied’s singing voice to resemble 
Gunther’s in the scene in which Siegfried is impersonating Gunther in a recording of 
Gétterddmmerung, and the use of overdubbing to allow one trumpeter to play several parts in a 
number of recordings. 


Some commentators suggest that this advantage has not been an unmixed blessing, claiming 
that the availability of error-free recordings has increased the priority of error-avoidance in 
performance at the expense of more important interpretative virtues. 
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as I know the replacement of entire numbers in this way is rare, the use of 
‘corrections’ recorded in the studio to tidy up recordings of performances is the 
rule in the case of commercial ‘live’ classical recordings. The result is something 
which is mostly, but not entirely, a recorded performance. So the distinction 
between recordings of performances and composite recordings of compositions is 
not a sharp one. . 

Similarly, examples of studio manipulation which undermine the role of per- 
forming artistry exhibit a blurring of the border between composite recordings of 
compositions and my third category of music recordings, recording-artefacts. In 
the examples cited from recordings of Tristan and Aida, the focus is still on 
realizing the composition, and indeed on realizing it more fully than the unaided 
artistry of the performers would allow. On the other hand, in these cases it is not 
clear that the manipulation in question can figure in the realization of the 
composition itself, as distinct from its sound. When we come to Farinelli, the 
focus of interest is neither composition nor performance but a ‘singing voice’ that 
is the product of studio manipulation. This focus on products of studio practice 
is unusual, to say the least, in classical recording, and anathema in most jazz 
recording, but it is the rule in rock music and in the domain of art-music known 
as tape composition, and it is these musical domains that provide the paradigm 
cases of recording-artefacts. 

To summarize, then, a composition devised for performance will also be 
realizable by composite recording to the extent that both the following conditions 
aré met: 


1. The nature of the composition dictates that its (adequate) performances will 
sound alike in ways that fix the most important aesthetic features of those 
performances. 

2. Where the display of performers’ artistry figures in the realization of the 
composition in performance, that artistry is either (a) local, in that its exercise 
in the performance of the composition is a matter of its exercise in each 
recording-take-sized part of such performance, or (b) exercisable in the com- 
bination of take-sized parts (as with the possession of an overall interpretative 
perspective on the composition). 


A striking feature of contemporary Western practice of classical music is the 
extent to which these conditions are met by the canonical compositions in our 
tradition. When the conditions are met, a composite recording will be a 
realization-in-sound of the composition in question to the extent that it sounds 


19 Where the second condition is met, but not the first, composite recordings can realize a 
performer’s version of the composition. 
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like an adequate performance of the composition and its aesthetically significant 
features result appropriately from the activities of performers. 


RECORDING-ARTEFACTS 


In jazz, the chief function of recording is to provide a way of hearing 
performances, and in mainstream classical music, the function of recording is to 
provide a way of hearing compositions. But in rock music and ‘classical’ tape 
composition, the function of recordings is not to provide a way of hearing 
something else. The focus of interest, the principal aesthetic object in these 
musical domains, is the recording itself. 

Perhaps because they are so clearly distinguishable from other sources of 
music, recording-artefacts have received some philosophical attention. Linda 
Ferguson’s treatment of tape composition in general” and Theodore Gracyk’s of 
rock music”! fruitfully explore the characteristics of this sort of recording, and I 
will be brief, commending the reader to their discussions for details. Ferguson 
and Gracyk emphasize that the domains they consider are constituted by musical 
objects of a new kind. Ferguson characterizes tape compositions as 


. .. those orderings of sounds which exist on magnetic tape (and generally made 
available through phonorecordings), selected, arranged, and manipulated by the 
composer, and reproducible at will through playback equipment, but subject to no 
realization in performance subsequent to production.” 


Gracyk devotes the first hundred pages of his book to arguing that the principal 
‘works’ of rock are of this kind (though typically without a single individual in the 
role that Ferguson attributes to the composer) and to examining the ontology of 
the kind, noting that 


_[Traditional] critical apparatus does not elucidate what’s going on with music that is 
to be played, not on instruments in live performance, but on machines. When music 
is conceived of as a recording and not merely as a performance that happens to be 
recorded, traditional ontology does not have a place for the musical work.” 


Although the preparation of tape compositions may, and rock recording always 





20 Linda Ferguson, ‘Tape Composition: An Art Form in Search of its Metaphysics’, Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, vol. 42 (1983), pp. 000-000. 

21 Gracyk, Rhythm and Noise. 

Ferguson, “Tape Composition’, p..17. This definition (as the name ‘tape composition’ suggests) 

excludes such kindred compositional forms as Conlon Nancarrow’s studies for player piano, 

produced by directly cutting piano rolls to obtain the desired results when played back on the 

player piano, and compositions whose medium is the computer program rather than the magnetic 

tape. 

Gracyk, Rhythm and Noise, p. 19. Gracyk’s discussion of the ontology of rock recordings is largely 

applicable to recordings in general. 
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does, involve the recording of musical performance, and although rock 
recordings are often recordings of songs, the main point of the recording is not to 
make audible something that might be heard live. Gracyk emphasizes the extent 
to which the creative and critical practices in rock music are focused on the 
recordings and features (such as a characteristic ‘sound’) that are products of 
studio manipulation and artistry in record production as distinct from perfor- 
mance or traditional sorts of composition. He notes that even the recorded 
performing that finds its way into rock records is often used, and combined with 
other recorded performing and still other material, in ways that were not 
anticipated when the performing was recorded. The songs that are ‘recorded’ 
are themselves often artefacts of studio decisions about the combination of 
pre-existing recorded material. The practice of rock music is not performance- 
centred like that of jazz, or composition-centred like that of classical music, but is 
rather, like other forms of tape composition, recording-centred. 

As Ferguson notes, it is not essential to tape composition that it involve any 
recorded performing at all, and Gracyk emphasizes the primacy in rock of the 
recording over the recorded performing that it includes. But in respects other 
than ontological ones, rock recording remains in important ways continuous with 
kinds of music which are centred on composition or performance. Rock 
recordings are almost always harmonically, rhythmically, and melodically 
structured like performances of songs. Moreover, they tend to feature the 
performing artistry of singers and instrumentalists. For these reasons, rock 
records tend to sound in important respects more like other familiar kinds of 
music than any of them sound like many ‘classical’ tape compositions. If we 
classify kinds of music in terms of how they function to enrich the audible world, 
we can still distinguish the question of what features of the music do the 
enriching and what is‘enriching about them from the question of how the 
features are embodied in musical objects and activities and how they are brought 
to audibility. Focusing on the first sort of question leads at a very high level of 
generality to the classification of rock recordings with mainstream classical 
compositions and jazz performances, whereas focusing on the second leads to the 
classification of rock recordings with other forms of recording artefact. 


CONCLUSION: RECORDINGS AS MUSIC 


In my discussion of the relation of performances and compesitions, I noted that 
as the art of painting is a matter of enriching the world of things to be seen, music 
is a matter of enriching the world of things to be heard. Recordings are things to 
be heard, and to hear some recordings is to hear performances and/or com- 


24 Both Gracyk and Ferguson note the extent to which live performance in rock music is ancillary to 
recording. See Ferguson, ‘Tape Composition’, p. 25, and Gracyk, Rhythm: and Noise, pp. 75-90. 
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positions as well. Recordings can be heard only when they are played, so the 
soundings of a recording play a role analogous to that of performances of a 
composition. But when we ask how the soundings of recordings enrich the 
audible world, what features of those soundings are most centrally at issue, 
the answer will vary with the kind of recording and the musical domain in 
question. 

The soundings of recorded jazz performances enrich the audible world by 
enabling us to hear the performances themselves. Here the performances are of 
primary aesthetic interest. The aesthetically most important features of the 
soundings are features they share with other soundings of recordings of the same 
performance. The revolution introduced by the recording of performances is to 
free the audibility of performances from the limits of the ephemeral occasion of 
performing, to render performances permanently and repeatedly audible. 

The function of soundings of recordings of classical performances is more 
complicated. Such soundings allow us to hear the performances in question, but 
in the composition-centred practice of classical music, the principal point of per- 
formances is to realize compositions. So the ultimate point of soundings of 
recordings of classical performances is that they enable us to hear compositions as 
performed on the recorded occasion.” In parallel fashion, the point of soundings 
of composite recordings of classical compositions is to enable us to hear the 
compositions as recorded. The aesthetically most important features of 
the soundings are features they share with other soundings of recordings of the 
same composition. The revolution introduced by composite recordings of 
compositions is that they constitute an alternative to actual performances as ways 
of audibly realizing compositions. 

Finally, the function of soundings of most rock recordings (and all soundings 
of tape compositions) is to enable us to hear the recordings themselves. The 
aesthetically most important features of the soundings are features they share 
with other soundings of the same recording-artefact. The revolution introduced 
by these recordings is that they constitute a fundamentally new sort of object of 
musical interest, distinct from both performances and compositions, and 
providing the occasion for a new domain of musical artistry distinct from those of 
composing and performing. 

These differences are both real and very important, but they must not be 
allowed to obscure an essential commonality of purpose. All of the kinds of 


3 The qualification ‘as performed . ..’ is necessary because (i) different performances (or composite 
recordings) of a single composition are apt to enrich the audible world differently, by bringing out 
different features of the composition, and (in part as a consequence of this) (ii) the artistry of 
performers, while subordinated to that of composers iri our practice of classical music, remains 
significant in that practice, so that part of the telos of performing and recording classical compo- 
sitions is to exhibit that artistry. Concerning the first, see Edidin, ‘Performing Compositions’. 
Regarding the second, cf. Edidin, ‘Playing Bach His Way: Historical Authenticity, Personal 
Authenticity, and the Role of the Classical Performer’, Journal of Aesthetic Education, forthcoming. 
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recording I have described are ways of bringing music to audibility, of enriching 
the audible world through the exercise of musical artistry. And this fundamental 
musical purpose they share with all kinds of performance and composition. The 
domain of music is enlarged in scope and diversity by the three kinds of recording 
I have discussed, but it is not fundamentally fragmented. 


Aron Edidin, USF Sarasota/New College, Division of Humanities, 5700 N. Tamiami Trail, 
Sarasota, FL 34243, USA. Email: edidin@virtu.sar.usf.edu..: 
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THE OBJECTIVITY OF AESTHETIC 


JUDGEMENTS 
M. W. Rowe 


I 


I BEGIN with a well known passage from Kant’s Critique of Judgement, where he 
distinguishes between the plain subjectivity of gustatory judgements and the 
‘subjective universality’ of what we now call aesthetic judgements: 


As regards the agreeable every one concedes that this judgement, which he bases on a 
private feeling, and in which he declares that the object pleases him, is restricted to 
him personally. Thus he does not take it amiss if, when he says that Canary wine is 
agreeable, another corrects the expression and reminds him that he ought to say; it is 
agreeable fo me. ... The beautiful stands on quite a different footing. It would be on 
the contrary ridiculous if any one who plumed himself on his taste were to think of 
justifying himself by saying: This object (the building we see, the dress that person 
has on, the concert we hear, the poem submitted to our criticism) is beautiful for me. 
For if it merely pleases him, he must not call it beautiful. Many things possess for him 
charm and agreeableness—no one cares about that; but when he puts a thing on a 
pedestal and calls it beautiful, he demands the same delight from others. . . . Thus he 
says the thing is beautiful; and it is not as if he counted on others agreeing in his 
judgement of liking owing to his having found them in such agreement on a number 
of occasions, but he demands this agreement of them. He blames them if they judge 
differently . . . 


In order to clarify this distinction between the merely subjective and that which 
lays claim to subjective universality, Cavell offers a partial rational reconstruction 
of Kant’s point. This begins with two snatches of conversation: 


1 


I. Kant, Critique of Judgement, section 7, trans. J. C. Meredith (Oxford, 1978), pp. 51-52. I use this 
passage merely to stimulate a fruitful line of enquiry; what follows is not, and is not intended to be, 
a contribution to Kant scholarship. Obviously, there are several points where the position of this 
paper and the historical Kant part company. For example, although I accept Kant’s distinction 
between matters of form and matters of charm I wish to make it for a different reason. He claims 
the important difference is that while X is agreeable’ is covertly relative to an individual, X is 
beautiful’ is not. I wish to argue that both are covertly relative to an individual, but that we can 
rationally argue about form in a way we cannot argue about charm. 
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Canary wine is pleasant. 
How can you say that? It tastes like canary droppings. 
Well, I like it. 

He plays beautifully doesn’t he? 

Yes; too beautifully. Beethoven is not Chopin. 


Y e pye 


Or he may answer: 


B2: How can you say that? There was no line, no structure, no idea what 
the music was about. He’s simply an impressive colorist.? 


— Cavell points out that of course A can reply, ‘Well, I liked it’, but as B’s reasons are 
so obviously relevant to an assessment of the performance, and as they are so 
obviously arguable (in a way that B’s response in the conversation about wine is 
not), then such a reply on A’s part can only be seen as a retreat to personal taste. A 
does not have to pursue the matter, but he will have to pay the price of not being 
thought very articulate or discriminating. 

This case makes an interesting contrast to situations where the application of 
concepts is at issue, where our judgements make a claim to what Kant calls 
‘objective universality’. The third of Cavell’s conversations illustrates judgements 
of this type: 


There is a goldfinch in the garden. 

How do you know? 

From the color of its head. 

But goldcrests also have heads that color. 

Well, I think it’s a goldfinch (it’s a goldfinch to me.)° 


Pm PD p 


This last remark, as Cavell points out, is no longer a feeble rejoinder. The price of 
this retreat is that we rule A out as a competent interlocutor in matters of know- 
ledge; he does not know there is a goldfinch in the garden whatever else he thinks 
he ‘knows’. In the aesthetic case, however, we do not rule out A with such flatness 
and good conscience; he still may have reasons for his preference but is tempo- 
rarily unable to articulate them. 

Thus, we might conclude, one basis for imputing more objectivity to aesthetic 
judgements than to our preferences for certain tastes or smells is that, in 
Wittgenstein’s words, ‘you can say more in discussing whether the arrangement 
of flowers in a bed is “beautiful” than in discussing whether the smell of lilac is 
so’.4 The feature which distinguishes the aesthetic pleasures of sight and hearing 


2 S. Cavell, ‘Aesthetic Problems of Modern Philosophy’, in his Must We Mean What We Say? 
(Cambridge, 1976), pp. 91-92. 3 

3 Ibid., p. 92. : 

4 G. E. Moore, ‘Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930~33’, in H. Osborne (ed.), Aesthetics (Oxford, 1979), 
p. 86. : 
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from the pleasures of smell and taste, is not that these involve judgement without 
desire, or that the object is not consumed, or that aesthetic preferences are more 
uniform than others, but that in aesthetic cases there, is always the possibility of 
critical argument. 

Not that this tells us very much. We want to ask, ‘Why can you say more about 
the arrangement of flowers in a bed or the performance of a Beethoven sonata 
than you can about the taste of wine or the smell of lilac? The answer, surely, is 
that the objects of the aesthetic senses have parts which are laid out on spatial, 
temporal or spatiotemporal fields, and that it therefore makes sense to talk about 
up/down, left/right, before/after, or some combination of these with reference to 
works of art. These parts can be organized into patterns by the intellect, not 
simply in the sense that you can come to know or believe propositions about 
them, but in the sense that you can come to see and hear them. Simply by 
speaking to you, I can affect the way your imagination structures the world, and 
alter your experience of it. Consider two typical critical remarks: ‘Hear Othello’s 
closing speech as paired with his first major speech before the Senate; he begins 
and ends with travellers’ tales’, and ‘Prospero’s magic can control characters’ 
movements and their sensations, but it cannot control their emotions.’ These 
function in a similar manner to: ‘See it as a duck! This is the beak, the body 
would be over here . . .” and ‘If you see this as the outline of the beard, you'll 
gradually see a man’s face emerge from the dots.’ As Wittgenstein pointed out: 


What [criticism] does is to draw one’s attention to certain features, to place things side 
by side so as to exhibit these features. To tell a person ‘This is the climax’ is like saying 
‘This is the man in the puzzle picture.’ Our attention is drawn to a certain feature, 
and from that point forward we see that feature.’ 


The kind of critical reasoning sketched here is directed at understanding the 
object itself—its patterns, structure, and general coherence—and this is the most 
fundamental variety of critical rhetoric. Critical reasoning of this kind is 
appropriate to all forms of aesthetic object, from the North York Dales and 
abstract sculptures, to genre paintings and well-made plays. However, because 
they have identifiable parts, the objects of sight, hearing, and touch can (if they 
are produced with the necessary intentions) also represent states of affairs. This 
power gives rise to any amount of critical discussion about what representational 
works (non-naturally®) mean or refer to, and on the relationship between the 
object representing and the state of affairs represented.’ 


5 Wittgenstein’s Lectures, Cambridge 1932-1935, ed. Alice Ambrose (Oxford, 1979), pp. 38-39. 


é For the distinction between natural and non-natural meaning, see P. Grice, ‘Meaning’, in P. F. 
Strawson (ed.), Philosophical Logic, Oxford Readings in Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1973), 
pp- 39-48. 

For the importance of truth, for example, in literary criticism, see my ‘Lamarque and Olsen on 
Literature and Truth’, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 47, no. 188 (1997), pp. 322-341. 
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None of the varieties of critical rhetoric, however, is appropriate to discussing 
the taste of wine or the smell of lilac. Because they do not have parts, our 
experience of them cannot be patterned by the intellect, and persuasion directed 
to this end is redundant. Similarly, just as one dot, unlike two dots, cannot 
represent anything, so one amorphous unextended sensation cannot have 
representative powers. This ensures that no discussion as to what a smell 
(non-naturally) means, or refers to, or depicts can ever arise. This lack of 
identifiable parts renders all the techniques of rational criticism impotent.’ 

Perhaps it would be an exaggeration to say that smells, tastes, etc., do not 
have aspects, or that the locutions ‘smelling as’ or ‘tasting as’ do not have a 
use. After all, there are such things as acquired tastes and professional tea-tasters, 
and we do ask people whether they can’t discern the cheese-cake’s musty 
after-taste or the metallic edge to the wine. For the most part, however, it is clear 
that the scope for persuasion and interpretation is much more limited. Thus it is 
easy to say how the Beethoven should have been played (e.g. "The introduction 
should have been slower, weightier, with more emphasis given to the inner 
parts . . .’) but it is much harder to make people entertain an image of what 
should be added and what subtracted from the smell of burnt custard to make it 
less disagreeable." 

Because we cannot change the sensations of those around us by argumentation, 
disputes about the enjoyability of smells, etc., centre not on their intrinsic 
quality—their whatness as it were—but on something we can control by means of 
argumentation, namely the imaginative realization of their pleasant or unpleasant 
causes and associations. ‘I once had an awful old aunt who used to wear mauve all 
the time and I’ve never liked it since’; “The smell of pine disinfectant always 
reminds me of my first day at university and how excited I felt’; “That’s my 
favourite shade of blue—the colour of the Mediterranean.’ 

I believe that what motivates critical argument is the feeling which Kant 
describes so accurately in the following passage: the feeling that my aesthetic 
valuations are dependent on nothing peculiar to me, and that an object’s beauty 
seems as much a plain fact about it as its shape: 


8 I owe the point about one dot’s lack of representative power to J. P. Heawood. Arguments for the 


spatiality of music can be found in R. Scruton, The Aesthetics of Architecture (London, 1979), pp. 
81-82. : 

My argument about spatiotemporal parts might offer a partial justification for Kant’s idea that the 
subjective universality of judgements about form (as opposed to charm) is something to do with 
the nature of our perceptual equipment which is invariant between individuals. Again, this is not 
suggested as an explication of Kant’s own views, which can be found usefully discussed in 
Malcolm Budd, Values of Art: Pictures, Poetry and Music (Harmondsworth, 1996), pp. 28-32. 

This and surrounding paragraphs quote and develop ideas about objectivity originally sketched in 
‘The Definition of “Art”, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 41, no. 3 (1991), pp. 271-286, see pp. 272-273 
and 285. 
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. . . Where one is conscious that his delight in an object is with him independent 
of interest, it is inevitable that he should look on the object as one containing a 
ground of delight for all men. For, since the delight is not based on any inclination 
of the subject (or any other deliberate interest), but the subject considers himself 
completely free in respect of the liking which he accords the object, he can find as 
reasons of his delight no personal conditions to which his own subjective self alone 
might be party. Hence he must regard it as resting on what he may presuppose in 
every other person: and therefore he must believe that he has reason for demanding 
a similar delight from everyone. Accordingly, he will speak of the beautiful as if beauty 
were a quality of the object and the judgment logical . . . and the result is that the 
judgment of taste, with its attendant consciousness of detachment from all interest, 
must involve a claim to validity for all men, and must do so apart from the universality 
attached to objects, i.e. there must be coupled with it a claim to subjective 
universality. !! 


Hence, when Sir Charles Hallé tells us that Mozart’s clarinet concerto is a 
tedious grandfatherly composition,” or Samuel Butler writes that Moszkowski’s 
Suite in F is much better than Beethoven’s violin concerto which is ‘drivelling 
showstuff’,"’ then I feel just as inclined to voice my disagreement as if Hallé had 
said that Mozart did not write a (basset-) clarinet concerto or as if Butler had said 
that Beethoven’s violin concerto was shorter than the violin romance in G. This, 
let me emphasize, is the most minimal but fundamental motivation for aesthetic 
disagreement which holds good for reactions to all aesthetic objects. In the case of 
representational works (and abstract artworks too) there are frequently obvious 
and well-grounded opportunities for moral indignation as well. 

However, this cannot be what justifies giving voice to our critical opinions. Even 
though the value of a picture seems to be as objective a fact about it as its size or 
shape, we have only to abstract ourselves from our own affective viewpoint to see 
that this cannot be the case. If I perceive something to have a value, then this 
entails that I value it; that is, I am disposed to cultivate it, to recommend it to 
other people, and be generally motivated by it. If, however, perceiving something 
to be beautiful were a matter of literal perception, in the same way as seeing 
something as straight or square, then I could acknowledge any number of 
beautiful objects without letting them influence or motivate me in any way." 
Even though the surface grammar of ‘X is beautiful’ resembles ‘X is square’, the 
logical form is actually ‘X is beautiful to Y’. (A similar disparity between surface 


" Kant, Critique of Judgment, pp. 50-51. 

12 C, Hallé, Autobiography (London, 1972), p. 151. 

B S. Butler, Notebooks (London, 1985), P. 132. 

* For the full reasons why values should not be identified with either primary or secondary qualities 
see: A. W. Price, ‘Some Varieties of Objectivity of Value’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
(1982/83), pp. 103-119; M. Tanner, ‘Objectivity and Aesthetics’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supplementary Volume (1968), pp. 55-72; C. McGinn, The Subjective View (Oxford, 1983), 
PP. 145-155. 
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grammar and logical form is discovered in sentences like ‘X is amusing’ and ‘Y is 
intoxicating’.) This conclusion is reinforced not only when we consider how 
different are the tastes of those around us, but also how our own taste changes. It 
is hard to think of these changes as approaching a juster and more accurate 
apprehension of value. From the later perspective such changes may look like 
development; from the earlier they look like degeneration. 

What justifies critical argument, however, what gives it some hope of success, is 
the fact that imagination structures our perceptions, and the imagination can be 
influenced by what is said to us. Thus several good performances and some 
sympathetic commentary might cause Hallé to revise his opinion of the Mozart 
clarinet concerto. There is perhaps less hope for Butler, but there is still a slim 
chance that a similar set of experiences would allow him to like the Beethoven. 

It is stiking that at least one major critic arrived at a position very close 
to—what I hope is—the synthesis of Kant and Wittgenstein described above. 
Consider the following passage from Leavis’s The Living Principle: 


A judgment is personal and spontaneous or it is nothing. But to say that it is 
‘spontaneous’ is not to say that it may not be prompted from another; and to say that 
it is ‘personal’ is not to say that it means merely that. The form of the judgment is 
‘This is so,.isn’t it?’, the question asking for confirmation that the thing is so, but 
prepared for an answer of the form, ‘Yes, but—’, the ‘but’ standing for corrections, 
refinements, precisions, amplifications. The judgments . . . may be ‘value-judgments’ 
but they are in intention universal. 


And again: 


Such a judgment seems to oneself to be a judgment of reality, and for arriving at it 
there are no rules . . . I realise the poem, but in realising it I have to assume both that 
it is independent of me and that minds can meet in it." 


Given Leavis’s suspicion of philosophy, it is most unlikely that he was at all 
familiar with Kant, but it is worth looking in detail at how Kantian these passages 


are. Firstly, the similarity in terminology is striking: “The judgments . . . are in 
intention universal’, and in another place, ‘my critical judgment is mine, in the 
sense that I can’t take over anyone else’s . . . [but it is] my responsibility . . . to 


mean it as universally valid.” Secondly, both Kant and Leavis point out how 
aesthetic judgements feel as if they have the objectivity we attribute to judgements 
stating beliefs about the physical world: ‘such a judgment seems to oneself to be 
a judgment of reality . . .’, etc. Thirdly, as in Cavell’s reconstruction of Kant, the 
universality of aesthetic judgements is internally related to the possibility of 





15 F, R. Leavis, ‘Thought, Language and Objectivity’, in The Living Principle (London, 1975), p- 35 
16 Ibid., p. 47. 
1 Ibid. 
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criticism and the ability to restructure the interlocutor’s perceptions. When 
Leavis describes the critic’s procedures in detail, they turn out to be remarkably 
Wittgensteinian: 


Though the validity of the total inclusive judgment of a poem cannot be 
demonstrated, it is always-possible in criticism to get beyond the mere assertion. The 
critical procedure is tactical: the critic, with his finger moving from this point to that 
in the text, aims at so ordering his particular judgments (‘This is so, isn’t it?”) that, 
‘Yes’ having in the succession of them almost inevitably come for answer, the 
rightness of the inclusive main judgments stands clear for the prompted recognition— 
it makes itself needing no assertion. The element of ‘prompting’ is present in the very 
nature of the critical undertaking.'® 


This is the method by which I make you come to share my evaluations—to see 
that something is so—thereby allowing my judgements to be more than merely 
personal. 


II 


What precisely is the difference between, ‘I like this poem/piece of music, etc., 
now’ and ‘This is a good poem/piece of music, etc.’?'° Whether something is a 
great work of art, or a work of art at all, depends ultimately on how absorbing and 
interesting we find it. This primitive aesthetic response is a sine qua non for the 
evaluation of aesthetic objects and for the critical discussion designed to aid the 
assessment process. However, there are at least five conditions which must be 
fulfilled before I am entitled to assert ‘This is a good poem, etc.’ rather than 
simply reporting my experience in the phrase ‘I like this poem, etc., now.’ 

(1) To begin with, I need to understand certain facts about the work being 
assessed. I need to understand the words employed, the syntax in which they are 
embedded, the time at which the work was written, the historical allusions made, 
the conventions governing the genre at the period, etc. This type of under- 
standing also requires us not to hold a demonstratively false or inadequate 
interpretation. For example, I have encountered several people who think that the 
overwhelming experiences of nature recorded in ‘Tintern Abbey’ are those from 


'8 Ibid., p. 35- 

19 In this section, I shall be largely concerned with judgements asserting a work of art is great or 
good, and I simply assume what Wollheim calls the ‘acquaintance principle’ (Art and Its Objects 
[Cambridge, 1980], p. 233). This is the idea that I must see/read/hear a work of art, as opposed to 
simply hearing/reading a description of it, before I am in a position to give a well-grounded 
evaluation. But positive and negative judgements have different conditions for their well-grounded 
assertion. For example, I can describe a work to you in a value-neutral way that absolutely 
guarantees its dreadfulness (‘It’s in slow 4/4 time, and consists of a 1,000 middle-C quavers played 
fortissimo on an upright piano’), whereas there do not seem to be equivalent value-neutral 
descriptions of a work which guarantee its excellence. I do not explore this asymmetry further in 
this paper. 
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Wordsworth’s earliest childhood, whereas careful reading shows that he is largely 
recalling the second phase of childhood when ‘The coarser pleasures of my boyish 
days/ And their glad animal movements [were] all gone by’ (II. 75—60).” Similarly, 
several years ago, I watched a performance of King Lear where Edmund was 
protrayed as a neurotic inadequate. This just about works for the opening scenes 
but it cannot begin to make sense of the later acts when Goneril and Regen fall in 
love with him—largely on account of his manliness. If someone were to evaluate 
Lear and ‘Tintern Abbey’ while holding either of these views then his evalu- 
ations—whether good or bad—would have to be regarded as inadequately 
grounded. 

(2) The type of understanding mentioned above shades off into less 
straightforwardly factual kinds of cognition. A listener from a foreign culture may 
know that certain kinds of piano music are described as ‘singing’ by cognoscenti 
(though the note, even with the sustaining pedal depressed, dies away as soon as 
it is struck); or he may know that the inner parts in Romantic piano music often 
have melodic interest. He will, however, have to listen to a large number of such 
pieces before he can hear the piano sound as singing, or hear the melodic interest 
in the inner parts. Appreciation is a skill and, like most skills, it not only requires 
knowledge but practice. Similarly, the correct reading of a poem requires the 
projection of a particular emotional attitude: the correct kind of pauses, an 
appropriate tone of voice, the right kind of modulations and inflections, etc. If 
someone, to take a crude example, reads a feline and malicious passage from Pope 
in a bardic, hortatory manner more suited to Dylan Thomas, then Pope is an 
author the reader does not understand. 

There is no circularity in the idea that evaluating a work of art requires you to 
understand it in this non-propositional sense; coming to an estimate of value held 
by competent critics is not a criterion of correct understanding since the evaluation 
and the understanding can be identified independently of one another. Normally, 
of course, you like what you understand, but this is not necessarily the case. You 
could read the Pope in the Thomas manner and then say that Pope is awful, but 
you could also read the Pope in the same manner and think it sounds splendid. 
Equally, two people could read the Pope correctly and entirely disagree in their 
evaluations.” 

(3) Wide experience of the arts is also necessary for correct judgement for 
another reason, which receives trenchant expression from Dr Johnson. ‘As 
among the works of nature’, he wrote, ‘no man can properly call a river deep or a 
mountain high without knowledge of many mountains and many rivers; so in the 
productions of genius no thing can be styled excellent till it be compared with 


2 William Wordsworth, ‘Lines Written a few Miles above Tintern Abbey, in Stephen Gill (ed.), 
William Wordsworth, The Oxford Authors Series (Oxford, 1984), pp. 131-235. 


21 I owe this objection to Peter Lamarque. 
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other works of the same kind.” When placed before a substantive, ‘good’, like 
‘high’ or ‘deep’, is an attributive term. ‘Good work of art’ means ‘good in compar- 
ison with other works of art’, just as ‘deep river’ means ‘deep in comparison with 
other rivers’.” We therefore need to know the extremes in depth or quality before 
any particular work of art or river can be placed on the relevant continuum. Thus 
Hume” remarks that those who know no better poetry than the border ballads 
will think the finest of them the most excellent work, while Hardy explains Tess’s 
enchantment with Angel Clare’s harp playing on the grounds that her experience 
of music was limited and ‘the relative is al.” 

(4) I must have experience of the particular work under consideration before I 
am entitled to assert that it is a good work of art, and this is not only to make sure 
I understand it, or to ensure that the effort required to follow it the first few times 
was not so great as to vitiate my pleasure. My judgement of a piece of music’s 
quality will be erroneous if I found it overwhelming the first time I heard it, but 
found it pallid and meretricious on every subsequent hearing. That the quality of 
a work of art is determined by how well it sustains repeated hearings or readings 
must be one of the few aesthetic propositions on which we find Leavis,” 
Coleridge,” and Oscar Wilde” in agreement. It receives its most moving and 
authoritative statement, however, from John Bayley: 


There is only one sure test of a work of literature; to live with it for a long time. If it 
grows, changes, complicates and continues to surprise and delight each time it is read, 
then it is good. This is a negative test but a certain one. It involves a principle of life 
and distance. One’s life, and that of the work, continue parallel to one another. We do 
not own it; we do not kill it by absorption. Ben Jonson put the thing exactly when he 
said that a great work of art ‘gathers strength of life with being.’ When we first read 
The Fairie Queene or Paradise Lost or In Memoriam, we are easily wearied and put off, 
but whenever we look into them again we find a depth and a pressure of vitality and 


For the attributive/predicative distinction, see P. T. Geach, ‘Good and Evil’, in Philippa Foot (ed.), 
Theories of Ethics (Oxford, 1977), pp. 64-73- 
S. Johnson, ‘Prefaces to Shakespeare’, in Selected Writings (Harmondsworth, 1968), p. 261. 
” D. Hume, ‘Of the Standard of Taste’ in Selected Essays, ed. Stephen Copley and Andrew Edgar 
(Oxford, 1993), p. 144-145. 
3 T. Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles (New York, 1965), p. 104. 


‘My whole effort [is] to work in terms of concrete judgements and particular analyses: “This . . . 
don’t you find it so?—wears better than that” (‘Philosophy and Criticism’, in The Common Pursuit 
(Harmondsworth, 1978], p. 215). 


27 ‘(It] is not in the poem which we have read, but that to which we return with the greatest pleasure, 


[that] possesses the genuine power and claims the name of essential poetry’ (Biographia Literaria 
[London, 1975], p. 12.) 

% ‘Cyril: ... there is no doubt that whatever amusement we may find in reading a purely modern 
novel, we have rarely any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. And this is perhaps the best rough test of 
what is literature and what is not. If one cannot enjoy reading a book over and over again, there is 
no use reading it at all’ (‘The Decay of Lying’, in The Artist as Critic: Critical Writings of Oscar Wilde, 
ed. R. Elimann [Chicago, 1969], p- 300. 
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meaning. They are, so to speak, effortlessly keeping up with us. Conversely, we may 
find that Donne or Yeats or Hopkins have dropped behind, have remained in the same 
place, and the pleasure we get from re-reading them will be the pleasure of 
rediscovering our responses at some time in the past.” , 


After some experience, we may be in a position to say that, although we are 
currently enjoying a piece of music very much, there are certain signs (such as 
over-reliance on huge orchestral forces or chromatic harmony) that it will shortly 
wear thin and cease to be enjoyable fairly rapidly. It seems to me that saying ‘This 
is good music’ involves an element of inductive prediction, and that an aesthetic 
judgement not only reports the satisfactions we have experiented from a work, 
but also involves an element of conjecture as to how we will react in the future. 

It might be objected that this idea of durabilty is antithetical to aesthetic qualities 
like verbal humour, surprise, clever twists in the plot, and all those elements of a 
work of art which rely on the unexpected.” In answer to this, we should recall that 
many great works of art manage to be perennially surprising, tense, and funny. The 
modulation between ‘Mit dem grunen Lautenbade’ and ‘Der Jager’ in Schubert’s Die 
Schöne Mullerin always disconcerts me however often I hear it, and I remain on 
tenterhooks as to whether Elizabeth Bennet will encounter Darcy on her excursion 
to his house in Derbyshire every time I read Pride and Prejudice. In these cases, the 
aesthetic delight of experiencing tension or surprise is not undercut by propositional 
knowledge of what the surprise or outcome is.?! 

(s) Finally, I must not be biased. Error can enter aesthetic judgement when 
extraneous or irrelevant factors corrupt my aesthetic response; or perhaps it is 
better to follow Eva Schaper”? in saying that these are not so much cases of 
mistaken aesthetic judgement as of being mistaken that one is making a (purely) 
aesthetic judgement. It would be unrewarding to list all the factors that can 
corrupt a response, but they include listening to a piece too frequently or in 
uncongenial circumstances, personal dislike of the work’s creator, and a desire to 
be thought fashionable, or intellectual, or crustily downright. 

If what I have said is true, then it should not be possible to say, ‘This is a 
great/good work but I don’t like it’, despite the fact that prima facie the remark 
looks perfectly intelligible. But in what circumstances could such a statement be 
made? I can certainly imagine saying, ‘I think Tippet is a greater composer than 
Walton but as a matter of fact I like Walton’s music better’, but this is because I do 
not feel in a position to judge one of these composer’s music. I feel ignorant and 


2 J. Bayley, ‘A Note on ‘Judging’ Contemporary Literature’, Common Factor, p. 26. 

3 I owe this objection to David Cooper. For an interesting discussion of this issue, see Robert J. 
Yanal, ‘The Paradox of Suspense’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 2 (1996), pp. 135-158. 

31 This response is discussed by Michael Tanner in ‘Understanding Music’, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume (1985), p. 222. 


32 E. Schaper, ‘The Pleasures of Taste’, in E. Schaper (ed)., Pleasure, Preference and Value (Cambridge, 
1983), p. 47. Schaper is here explicating Kant’s position. 
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slightly in awe of Tippet: his idiom strikes me as original and difficult in a way 
that Walton’s eminently approachable, tuneful, jazzy style does not. My statement 
about the two composers actually implies that if I sat down and carefully studied 
and assimilated the oeuvre of each, I would ultimately find Tippet’s the more 
durable and satisfying, even though, at the moment, I find Walton’s more 
accessible. Despite appearances, therefore, my initial statement is easily analysed 
in terms of the kind of subjectivist hedonism sketched above. 

Iam also tempted to say, ‘George Eliot’s Middlemarch is a greater book than Molly 
Keane’s Good Behaviour although, as a matter of fact, I like Keane’s book better.’ But 
the distinction between liking and objective value that this statement seems to imply 
does not survive reflection either. Middlemarch is infinitely less living, vivid, and 
wittily memorable than Keane’s novel, and there are a number of sections—about 
the Garth’s and the Featherstone’s for instance, or the would-be comic auction 
towards the end—which are pretty hard to get through. I think my initial deference 
towards Eliot was caused partly by stale acquiescence to established opinion, and 
partly by an awareness of Eliot’s importance in the history of the English novel. I feel 
at least reasonably secure about being in possession of the requisite skills and 
information necessary for an appreciation of Middlemarch; and my admiration for 
Good Behaviour has increased over the course of four readings. I am therefore 
inclined to revise my initial assertion by saying that Good Behaviour is actually a better 
novel than Middlemarch; and ascribe the phrasing of my first evaluation to mere 
timidity and fear of being thought eccentric. 

An additional temptation is to think that what is large-scale, ambitious, 
intellectual, and grateful to analysis is great; whereas what is charming, droll, 
oblique, and brief is merely pleasing. But I see no reason to endorse this way of 
making the alleged distinction either. The only matter of ultimate concern in 
evaluating works of art is not their manifest or formal properties but their 
capacity to absorb us; this is the criterion by which we discriminate success from 
failure, and distinguish what works from what does not. I dare say there are large 
stretches of Reger and Robert Lytton that satisfy the first set of predicates but 
which are neither great nor good because they cannot sustain anyone’s attention; 
whereas there are many trifles by Satie and Stevie Smith that are genuinely great 
because their unanalysable charm does not fade. 

An absolute distinction between preference and objective value encourages a 
certain kind of self-deception. If the greatness of a work of art has nothing to do 
with how often or how intensely we experience it, then it would be quite possible 
to claim that although you never listen to Beethoven’s late quartets with much 
enjoyment, you nonetheless think them far superior to the Kreisler trifles you 
listen to with rapt attention at least twice a week. Similarly, the preference/value 
distinction would allow you to get away with remarking that, although you spend 
all your spare time reading Jeffrey Archer and Harrold Robbins, you nonetheless 
think them much inferior to Milton, whose poems have sat unopened on your 
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bookshelf for the last twenty years. ‘Oh I may prefer Archer and Robbins’, you 
could say, ‘but Milton’s the much greater artist, different class altogether...” A 
much more plausible analysis of. this behaviour is to say that you may think you 
value Milton more highly than Robbins, but your behaviour shows this to be 
false: the distinction between preference and objective value you have evoked is 
only a disingenuous way of hiding your lack of discrimination from yourself and 
others. Of course, there might be special circumstances which would explain why 
you read Robbins rather than Milton, even though you think that Milton is 
greater. You might, for example, prefer to read Robbins in circumstances where 
you cannot concentrate properly—on the beach, in a train, when you are 
exhausted, while waiting to have your leg put in plaster. But if you read him in 
preference to Milton when there are no such special circumstances, then this 
simply shows that you think that Robbins is better, however much you might care 
to disown the opinion. 

Although there is plenty of scope for genuine error, aesthetic judgements are still 
ultimately based on individual liking, preference, interest, primitive attraction—and 
this leaves us with a problem. Bernard Williams has argued that all forms of 
relativism—including the kind of modified subjectivism sketched above—have two 
tasks: first, to explain away value conflict, usually by showing that the statement 
‘This is good’ has the logical form, “This is good to X; second, to explain why it 
looked as if there was conflict in the first place. He comments: 


‘{Relativists] have less success with the second task because, the more convincing it 
is to claim that the statements are really relational, the more puzzling it is that people 
should have thought there was a conflict. Relational relativism introduces a clearly 
compatible structure and then has to say what disguised it. 


Why, then, do we say, “This is an excellent work of art’ rather than, “This is an 
excellent work of art to me’? The reason is that if we used the relativized form, 
then no critical disputation would be invited; it would be tantamount to saying, ‘I 
have my way of looking at it, you have yours, so let’s leave it like that.’ But 
generally I have no way of knowing whether our disagreement is caused by 
genuine differences in personality or taste or whether it is caused by one or both 
of us not having fulfilled conditions (1)-(s). Critical disputation allows us to 
discover, or at least speeds the process of discovering, if. an error has been 
committed. Secondly, even if both of us have fulfilled conditions (1)—(s), there is 
still ample scope for disagreement about subtle shades of interpretation. I may 
gain much additional pleasure from approaching a work from a new direction or 
in a different spirit, or at least have my eyes opened to the varieties of ways in 


3 B. Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (London, 1985), pp. 156-157. A subjectivist relativizes 
an evaluative judgement to an individual; a relativist can also relativize a judgement to an age, a 
place, a class, a culture, etc. Thus, on my understanding, the kind of subjective hedonism I have 
been defending is a subspecies of relativism. 
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which a work could be approached. If such insights do not necessarily make a 
work better, they cannot fail to make it richer. Thus it is precisely because 
aesthetic experience is such a highly personal and subjective affair that the most 
impersonal and objective language is used, since this is the variety that best 
promotes ‘creative quarrelling.’ 

The ineradicably subjective element in criticism is not to be deplored. Eliot, in 


‘The Function of Criticism’ wrote: 


The critic, one would suppose, if he is to justify his existence, should endeavour to 
discipline his personal prejudices and cranks—tares to which we are all subject—and 
compose his differences with as many of his fellows as possible, in the common 
pursuit of true judgment.” 


As Michael Tanner” has observed, this tends to make everything that constitutes 
individuality, everything that makes his work personal and contentious, sound 
like a prejudice or a crank. But not only do we find that people disagree in their 
aesthetic judgements, surely we would not want the measure of unanimity we 
expect when people name a colour or complete a simple multiplication sum. A 
desire for uniformity in aesthetic matters is perilously close to a desire for human 
uniformity Uberhaupt. Tanner goes on to point out that ‘love’ is a word people 
frequently use to describe their attitude towards a work of art, and one would 
hardly wish that everybody should love the same works that we love, any more 
than we would wish every right-minded, right-thinking individual should love 
the people we love. My aesthetic preferences are expressions of me; they reflect 
my tastes, outlook, interests, upbringing, historical situation, and preoccupations, 
and it is difficult to see why anybody should wish it otherwise. As Hume puts it: 


We choose our favourite author as we do our friend, from a conformity of humour 
and disposition. Mirth and passion, sentiment or reflection; whichever of these most 
predominate in our temper, it gives us peculiar sympathy with the writer who 
resembles us.’ 


M. W. Rowe, Department of Philosophy, University of York, Heslington, York Yor sDD, 
UK. 


4 The phrase is F. R. Leavis’s. One use of it can be found in ‘Mutually Necessary’ in his The Critic as 
Anti-philosopher (London, 1982), p. 191. 

35 T, S. Eliot, ‘The Function of Criticism’, in Selected Prose of T. S. Eliot, ed. F. Kermode (London, 
1975), p- 69- 

36 Tanner, ‘Objectivity and Aesthetics’, p. 67. 

37 Hume, ‘Of the Standard of Taste’, p. 150. 
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draws on are developed in ‘The Definition of “Art”, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 41, no. 3 (1991), 
pp. 271-286; and ‘Criticism without Principles’, in Peter Lewis (d: ) Wittgenstein, Philosophy and the 
Arts (Cambridge, forthcoming.) x 
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DICKENS AND THE CRATYLUS 
Carrol Clarkson 


IN RECENT years, Plato’s dialogue, the Cratylus, has become a popular and 
important source of reference in serious accounts of the names in literature. 
Cratylus maintains initially that ‘names have by nature a truth’ (391a~b),' while 
Hermogenes sets out to argue that ‘there is no name given to anything by nature; 
all is convention and habit of the users’ (384d). Socrates agrees to help Cratylus 
and Hermogenes in their investigation about the correctness of names, but 
admits that he does not know the truth about these matters. After all, he attended 
only the great Prodicus’ single-drachma course on names: had he attended the 
fifty-drachma course, he would have had a complete education on the subject! 

On the basis of references to the Cratylus in discussions of the names in 
Dickens, one might be led to assume that the view commonly associated with 
Cratylus (that the right name captures the essence of the thing) holds easy sway 
in the dialogue, and that this view of names offers an account of Dickens’s own. 
Hillis Miller, for example, speaks of ‘the belief, affirmed in Plato’s Cratylus, that 
the right name gives the essence of the thing’. In Dickens’s fiction, Miller writes, 
‘names truly correspond to the essence of what they name’.? Anthony Nuttall 
speaks rather colourfilly of ‘the violently Cratylic mind of Dickens’.’ 

Dickens has been called a ‘Cratylist’ on the strength of the apt names he 
chooses for his characters. If we stop to examine the criteria for this ‘correctness’ 
of names in Plato’s dialogue, we are able to account for the attractions of 
Cratylus’ view in discussions of the names in literature, but at the same time we 
find ourselves disinclined to label Dickens a Cratylist in any straightforward 
sense.* Before broaching the issue of these criteria and their implications, we 
t The Dialogues of Plato, vol. 3, trans. Benjamin Jowett, ed. R. M. Hare and D. A. Russell (London: 

Sphere Books, 1970). All references to the Cratylus are from this edition. 

2 Hillis Miller, ‘Introduction’ to Charles Dickens, Bleak House (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971), 

p- 23. 

3 A.D. Nuttall, ‘True Words’, London Review of Books (April 1990), p. 19. 


I have spoken very briefly of the Cratylus in an earlier essay with a different focus (‘Alias and 
Alienation in Bleak House: Identity in Language’, Dickens Studies Annual, vol. 23 [1994], see 
pp. 122-123). The present paper develops some of the points I raised. ‘The question of the criteria of 
the correctness of names (which generates the present paper) is one that I did not address in my 
first essay. 
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ought to address the question of what the term ‘Cratylist? might mean. Our 
difficulty begins when we consult the dialogue ourselves, especially since 
Cratylus does not give a detailed account of his own position: his argument most 
typically emerges in paraphrases provided either by Socrates or Hermogenes. 

It is a simple matter to set out the opposing positions of Cratylus and 
Hermogenes in the first few lines of the dialogue; a serious regard for the Cratylus 
in its entirety, however, reveals views which are revisited, modified, even 
blatantly contradicted, so that it is no longer legitimate to attribute a static and 
neatly contained position to each of the three speakers. Further, the dialectical 
form of the dialogue pre-empts a univocal answer to the debate: the single view 
commonly associated with Cratylus does not provide a satisfactory answer to the 
deeply uncomfortable questions raised. 

In order to investigate the correctness of names, Socrates proposes to look at 
the very earliest names. The ones in current usage are likely to have changed over 
time and may no longer clearly demonstrate their fitness. He launches into a 
series of ingenious and even outrageous etymologies, not infrequently taken as 
‘proof of the natural meanings of the name’.> Certainly, Socrates seems to 
share Cratylus’ view at this stage, and he quite openly observes, ‘Cratylus is right 
in saying that things have names by nature’ (390d—-e). The success of the 
etymological quest presupposes that the earliest names were correct, yet even 
assuming that they were given by the gods so that they cannot be wrong, Socrates 
cannot say for certain what the first names were. He finds himself at an impasse, 
since 


any sort of ignorance of these names involves an ignorance of secondary words; 
for one would be reduced to explaining these from elements of which he knows 
nothing. (426a) 


It is in this context that Socrates proclaims his ‘notions of original names’ to be 
‘truly wild and ridiculous’ (426b). 

There is a further sense in which the etymologies can be seen to threaten Cratylus’ 
position. Cratylus is of the opinion that ‘as the name is, so also is the thing; and that 
he who knows the one will also know the other’ (435d-e). A correct name in 
Cratylus’ terms implies immediate recognition, which is clearly at odds with 
Socrates’ long-winded invocation of spurious etymological roots. If the correctness 
of a name demands recourse to the names from which it is derived, or to other names 
as a way of explaining this one, then surely the correctness of names resides in the 
relationships in language, rather than in the relationships between the essences of 
things and their names. Instead of supporting Cratylus’ argument, the etymological 
excursion predicts the aporetic ending of the dialogue. 


5 Michael Ragussis, Acts of Naming: The Family Plot in Fiction (New York and Oxford: Oxford U.P., 
1986), p. 7. 
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Once he has finished with the etymologies, Socrates concludes that ‘no man of 
sense will like to put himself or the education of his mind in the power of names’ 
(440c), since even names which appear ‘incorrect’ still function as names. Cratylus, 
on the other hand, tries to argue:that an ‘incorrect name’ is not a name at all; for 
him it is like the meaningless din of hammering on a brass pot (430a). Yet almost 
immediately Cratylus is cornered into agreeing with Socrates that supposedly 
incorrect names are intelligible—thanks to custom (434e). By the end of the 
dialogue, Cratylus can still be heard to mutter that an incorrect name is not a 
name at all'(438c), but his argument has long fallen apart. 

It is at this juncture that we are alerted to an important difference in the 
respective positions of Cratylus and Socrates. For Socrates, an apparently 
incorrect name which is conventionally used, still counts as a name. For Cratylus, 
even if the whole world conventionally used a certain name, it would not 
necessarily be the right one; and if it is not, in his terms, the right one, then it is 
not a name at all. 

The extent to which Socrates sides with Cratylus is a controversial matter. It is 
not uncommon, even in philosophical readings of the dialogue, to find the views 
of Socrates and Cratylus presented in a way that makes them barely distinct. 
Richard Robinson, for instance, influentially speaks of ‘the nature-theory of 
names which Plato made his “Socrates” develop in the Cratylus, the theory, 
namely, that everything has a right name by nature’. As Rudolph Weingartner 
points out, however, Robinson here quotes Hermogenes’ paraphrase of Cratylus’ 
argument, even before Socrates has opened his mouth!” It is when Socrates shifts 
the discussion from a consideration of the relation between a name and its 
referent to the actual use and function of names that the differences between 
Socrates and Cratylus become apparent. 

By the end of the dialogue Socrates confesses that he may indeed be speaking 
‘great nonsense’. He says rather wistfully that to learn from the things themselves 
is ‘likely to be the nobler and clearer way’ (439a) but 


How real existence is to be studied or discovered is, I suspect, beyond you and me. 
We must rest content with the admission that the knowledge of things is not to be 
derived from names. (439b) 


Significantly, the discussion ends very abruptly after this. Instead of reaching deft 
solutions, we are tossed on the horns of a dilemma: we cannot learn about things 
from their names, but it is beyond us to learn from the things themselves. 

By now it is clear that to call Dickens a Cratylist raises a host of problems, 
instead of providing neat answers. Yet literary scholars who refer to Plato’s 


6 Richard Robinson, ‘A Criticism of Plato’s Cratylus’, Philosophical Review, vol. 65 (1956), p. 324. 
7 Rudolph Weingartner, The Unity of the Platonic Dialogue (Bobbs-Merrill: Indianapolis, New York, 


1973), Pp. 30-31, n. 21. 
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dialogue seem irresistibly drawn to Cratylus’ initial standpoint. In addressing the 
reasons for this attraction, it is necessary to consider the basis upon which the 
names discussed in the Cratylus are assessed to be correct or not. Indeed, 
Hermogenes repeatedly raises this question in the course of the dialogue: 


Cratylus has often greatly mystified me; he says that there is a fitness of names, but he 
never explains what is this fitness, so that I cannot tell whether his obscurity whenever 
this subject is raised is intended or not. (427d) 


Hermogenes is often taken to present a lightweight and muddled argument that 
can safely be dismissed. In literary accounts of the dialogue Hermogenes is 
sometimes not mentioned at all, and at best his views are held to be of little 
interest. Gérard Genette’s poetic account has no doubt been of significant influ- 
ence here: ‘In twenty centuries of “reasonable theory”’, writes Genette, 


Hermogenes has produced nothing able to captivate us, and the writings he has 
inspired, from Democritus to Saussure, amount to little more than a few laconic 
negations. Cratylus, on the contrary, leaves us a series of works which are colourful, 
entertaining, sometimes troubling.? 


Citing this passage from Genette, Anne Barton in her book on the names in comic 
drama agrees that ‘the voice of Cratylus has always been far more attractive and 
interesting than that of Hermogenes’.'° However, Hermogenes’ repeated demand 
for clarification of the criteria for the correctness of names seems to me of critical 
importance. Interestingly it is around this question that we see both the attraction on 
the part of literary scholars for Cratylus’ view on the one hand, and our reticence to 
label Dickens a Cratylist—for complex reasons—on the other. 

But it is not so easy to establish what these criteria are. Whenever Hermogenes 
raises the matter, he meets with evasive answers. At the very outset of the dis- 
cussion he asks, ‘show me what this is which you term the natural fitness of 
names’, and Socrates disarmingly replies: ‘My good Hermogenes, I have none to 
show’ (391a). Yet as the dialogue progresses, something does seem to emerge as 
the unannounced criterion for a name’s correctness: its semantic content. 
Socrates, at least in the first half of the dialogue, is responsible for leading us (by 
the nose) to think of the correctness of names in this way. He quizzes 
Hermogenes about a religious man who has an irreligious son: the son would not 
be correctly named Theophilus (‘beloved of God’) or Mnesitheus (‘mindful of 
God’). In order for his name to be ‘correctly given,’ says Socrates, it ‘should have 
an opposite meaning’ (394d-e, my emphasis). Examples of names correctly given 


8 A notable instance is Roland Barthes’s ‘Proust et les Noms’, in Le Degré Zero de L’Ecriture. Suivi de 
Nouveaux Essais Critiques (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1972), pp. 121-134. 


? Gérard Genette, Mimologiques: Voyage en Cratylie (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1976), p. 426, my 


translation. 
10 Anne Barton, The Names of Comedy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), p. 14. 
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on the basis of their semantic content run rampant throughout the dialogue: 
Astyanax, ‘king of the city’ (392d); Polemarchus, ‘chief in war’ (394c); Orestes, 
‘the man of the mountains’ (394e); Agamemnon, ‘admirable for remaining’ 
(395a); Pelops, ‘who sees what is near only’ (395c); and so on. In the end it 
becomes very difficult to distinguish the semantic content of the name from 
something very different: the bearer of the name. If the semantic content of the 
name is appropriate, it seems, the ‘essence’ of the bearer is captured: 


And whether the syllables of the name are the same or not the same, makes no 
difference, provided the meaning is retained; nor does the addition or subtraction of a 
letter make any difference so long as the essence of the thing remains in possession of the name 
and appears in it. (393d, my emphasis) 


Not surprisingly, this view—that the semantic content of a name captures the 
essence of the bearer—is widely invoked to explain Dickens`s metaphorically 
charged names. At one level it is easy to see why this should be the case. Dickens 
exploits. to the hilt the semantic potential of the names he chooses for his 
characters: the Veneerings, Lord Mutanhed, Professors Snore, Doze, Wheezy and 
Pumpkinskull—even Esther Summerson—are names that capture our 
imagination in seeming to have ‘by nature a truth’. 

But if the explicit pertinence of the semantic content of the names in Dickens 
leads us to think of Cratylus, and with him to argue that these names capture the 
‘essence’ of the characters, we are reminded, too, that it is thanks to a fictional context 
that a heightened and ingenious use of this semantic content can flourish. In his 
so-called ‘Cratylic’ naming, Dickens ludically points to the artifice of his fictional 
enterprise, to the artistic conventions which allow him to reactivate the meta- 
phors in his names.'! Where else, but in a work of fiction, would we encounter a 
‘weak and silly lord’ by the name of Lord Verisopht, or a savage pedagogue called 
Wackford Squeers, or Gradgrind, or M’choakumchild, or a young girl who brings 
with her ‘sunshine and summer air’ named Esther Summerson? If, on the one 
hand, Dickens’s highlighting of the semantic content of his names prompts glib 
pronouncements of how apt they are, it is also this very highlighting that 
summons up their fictional context. To look at the names within the context of 
their semantic pertinence sharpens our awareness of Dickens’s extraordinary 
linguistic exuberance, thus leading to different issues from those raised by the 
Cratylus. 

Yet if we reflect further on the plethora of examples of names ‘correctly given’ 
in the Cratylus, we will realize that they, too, are names taken from the world of 
literature. Literary critics concerned with the names in literature have been 


11 See Miller’s version of this point: ‘The metaphors in their names reveal the fact that they are not 
real people or even copies of real people. They exist only in language’ (Miller, Introduction to 
Bleak House, p. 23). Miller’s essay is of important influence here, but I do not wish to imply, as 
Miller seems to, that on the one hand we have fiction and language, and on the other, real people. 
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attracted to the philosophical text of the Cratylus; Plato’s characters in their 
puzzlement about names are drawn to Homer and the poets. It is in consulting 
Homer’s choice of names, and what he has to say about them, that the semantic 
content as a criterion for correctness takes hold. 

The different discourses of philosophy and fiction with regard to the 
correctness of names pivot on the notion of semantic content. This, I think, goes 
some way towards accounting for the attractions of Plato’s dialogue in discussions 
of the names in literature, but in each case—in the dialogue and in Dickens, that 
is—we are led to different arguments. 

A good way into the dialogue, after a long discussion about the names in the 
poets, Socrates announces: 


let us proceed; and where would you have us begin, now that we have got a sort of 
outline of the inquiry? (397a) 


The early section of the dialogue, which literary critics habitually draw on as the 
‘meat’ for discussions of names in literature, is considered by Socrates to be no 
more than preliminary ground: the ‘serious’ discussion, as far as he is concerned, 
is still to come. At this point, Socrates makes the following crucial observation: 
the investigation of the correctness of names should be restricted to ‘the names of 
things which are eternal and immutable’ (397b, my emphasis). It is the names of 
persons, nominally regarded as posing a problem, which ought to be excluded 
from their discussion: 


The names of heroes and of men in general are apt to be deceptive because they 
are often called after ancestors, with whose names, as we were saying, they may 
have no business; or they are the expression of a wish like Eutychides (the son of 
good fortune), or Sosias (the Saviour), or Theophilus (the beloved of God), and 
others. (397a-b) 


Socrates does not spell out a distinction between the names of persons and the 
names of things, nor does he itemize his grounds for ruling out the names of 
persons. But the reason for his reticence is plain enough: in the course of the 
dialogue the semantic content of a name has been assumed to be the criterion for its 
correctness; but this criterion is not valid in the case of the names of persons. 
Instead of looking for other criteria of correctness, Socrates simply decides not to 
discuss the names of persons. 

But even though Socrates leads us to conclude that the semantic component of 
a name does not rationally apply to persons, a discussion of personal names in 
terms of that component is too enticing to resist, especially for Cratylus. In fact, 
the dialogue itself gains its dramatic impetus from a dispute about a personal 
name. Hermogenes, somewhat disconcerted, appeals to Socrates for an explana- 
tion of Cratylus’ insistence that ‘Hermogenes’ is not his name at all, because it 
has been ‘incorrectly given’. ‘Hermogenes’ means ‘son of Hermes’; ‘Hermes’, in 


Ti 
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turn, means ‘interpreter’ and evokes associations of one who has great facility 
with language. Hermogenes, however, has never been good at speeches, and he 
comments rather ruefully that he is ‘no true son of Hermes’ (408b). By this stage 
of the discussion, though, we no longer agree with Cratylus’ initial claim, ‘If all 
the world were to call you Hermogenes, that would not be your name’ (383b). 
The question of Hermogenes’ name reminds us yet again that it is not the aptness 
of the semantic content of one’s name that makes it work as a name. 

Dickens is playfully aware of the novelistic possibilities opened up by this 
realization. As a writer of fiction, he makes ingenious and self-conscious use of 
the semantic contents in the names he chooses for his characters, but at the same 
time he is very much aware that the criterion of ‘semantic correctness’ has little 
bearing on what counts as a proper name outside his fiction. An intricate tension 
now arises between two usages of names in Dickens. Firstly, the author exploits 
the semantic content of the names he chooses for his characters, tacitly giving out 
the message to the reader that the semantic content is indeed pertinent. Secondly, 
the characters within the world of the novel itself react to their names as we 
would to ours in our everyday lives, where the semantic pertinence of a name is 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient criterion for its being a name. This tension is 
played out in countless ‘naming events’ in Dickens’s novels. I take as an example 
the intriguing narrative of Pleasant Riderhood’s name in Our Mutual Friend. The 
origin of Pleasant’s name is a mystery: 


Why christened Pleasant, the late Mrs Riderhood might possibly have been at some 
time able to explain, and possibly not. Her daughter had no information on that 
point.'? 


The name does not seem to serve as a fitting description of the young lady’s 
temperament. In fact, it appears to have a decidedly infelicitous bearing on its 
referent. Pleasant turns down Venus’s proposal of marriage—she objects to his 
business of articulator of human bones, she ‘don’t appreciate the art of it’ and 
does not wish to be regarded in a ‘boney light’ (p. 128). Venus relates this sad tale 
to his friend, Wegg, who replies, i 


In-deed! . . . Pleasant Riderhood. There’s something moving in the name. Pleasant. 
Dear me! Seems to express what she might have been, if she hadn’t made that 
unpleasant remark—and what she ain’t, in consequence of having made it. (p. 562) 


Yet even though Pleasant is considered unpleasant by Wegg, ‘Pleasant’ still 
functions as her name. Once she had been christened, the narrative voice informs 
us, “Pleasant she found herself and she couldn’t help it’ (p. 406). In this ironic 
parting shot, we detect quite distinctly Dickens revelling in the authorial joke 


2 Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ed. S Gill (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971), p. 406. All 
quotations are from this edition. 
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which allows him both to disclaim the semantic pertinence of his character’s 
name, and to exploit it for artistic ends. 

If, in the Cratylus, Socrates wishes to steer clear of the names of persons, 
Dickens significantly presses the issue of personal names in an abundance of 
significant naming events within the novels themselves. I have in mind 
memorable incidents such as the beadle’s naming of his ‘fondlings’ in alphabetical 
order in Oliver Twist, or Pip’s naming of himself at the outset of Great Expectations, 
or Bradley Headstone’s effacement of his name from the blackboard in the 
classroom confrontation with Riderhood in Our Mutual Friend. In their profusion 
and creative energy, these naming events raise significant literary-philosophical 
problems, most especially about the relations between naming and personal 
identity. Cratylus has no qualms about applying the criterion of semantic 
pertinence to decide about the correctness of personal names, but Dickens traces 
some of the profoundly unsettling consequences. Take, for example, the case of 
Bradley Headstone of Our Mutual Friend. (I confine myself to specific aspects of 
this incident which, taken within the context of the novel as a whole, has broader 
implications than my discussion here suggests.) 

Headstone disguises himself as a bargeman to implicate Riderhood in his own 
attempts to murder Eugene Wrayburn. Headstone successfully conceals his 
name and identity as a schoolmaster from Riderhood, but, following some detective 
exertions, the rogue finds him out, and bitterly discovers the extent to which he has 
been exploited. He enters the schoolmaster’s classroom, and in front ofall the pupils, 
Riderhood challenges Headstone with his new-found knowledge. Riderhood 
persuades Headstone to write his name on the blackboard, and the schoolmaster 
hesitates before placing ‘his usual signature, enlarged, upon the board’ (p. 865). 
Riderhood now has all the tools he needs to blackmail him. 

‘Why, that’s in a churchyard, Hooroar for another turn!’, he exclaims as the 
pupils, under his direction, call the name out. In reactivating the semantic com- 
ponent of the master’s name, Riderhood here quite literally turns Headstone’s 
proper name into a common noun. And this is something that Riderhood himself 
is acutely sensitive about: he makes a careful point of informing the other 
characters that his own nickname, ‘Rogue’, is the name he’s mostly called 
by—‘not for any meaning in it, for meaning it has none, but because of its being 
similar to Roger’ (p. 200). There is indeed this to object to in the semantic content 
of one’s name: in the reactivating of its semantic content, the proper name runs 
the risk of standing as a common noun. In Derrida’s terms, ‘its inscription in 
language always affects it with a potential for meaning, and for no longer being 
proper once it has a meaning’.” If at first the semantic pertinence of one’s name 
may have seemed an attractive criterion for its correctness, it is precisely the 


3 Jacques Derrida, Signéponge/Signsponge, trans. R. Rand (New York: Columbia U.P.), p. 118. Derrida 
does not discuss the consequences of these insights for the named person’s sense of personal 
identity, nor within the context of the naming events of sociolinguistic exchange. 
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primacy of a semantic ‘correctness’ that has the potential to divest a noun of 
its properness as name. Reactivating the semantic content of a name, making of a 
proper name a common noun, can amount to a devastating act of unnaming. 

Headstone stakes out his linguistic territory in the signing of his name, he 
signifies himself in the insignificant, so to speak, in that the signature is 
announced as a proper name (and not a common noun), emptied of semantic 
content. Yet with Riderhood’s intervention, Headstone’s signature, that graphic 
inscription on the blackboard above his head, reads as an epitaph: ‘Headstone’ 
becomes Headstone’s headstone. 

Dramatically and self-effacingly, the schoolmaster wipes his name off the board 
when he realizes that his signature has enabled Riderhood to complete the 
incriminating equation of identity: ‘mysterious bargeman equals Bradley 
Headstone, schoolmaster’. But the act of effacement takes place not only 
in Headstone’s erasure of the signature from the board: it begins the instant 
Headstone writes his name, since the gesture is wilfully exploited by Riderhood as 
the schoolmaster’s admission of defeat. In the Rogue’s insistence upon the 
primacy of its semantic content, the noun, for a moment, appears not to be a 
proper name at all, and gathering momentum from its active connotation, it 
finally reads as an inscription on a gravestone. Instead of affirming their teacher’s 
identity as Bradley Headstone, the respectable schoolmaster, the pupils seem to 
‘devote him to the demons in crying out his name’ (p. 868). The children strip the 
master of his name in the very instant of crying it out. 

Even a brief discussion gives some indication of the level of sophistication of the 
naming events in Dickens. The further question of what, in Dickens’s terms, it 
might mean to name correctly is one that I have not addressed in this paper. Yet by 
now this much should be clear: to call Dickens a ‘Cratylist’ is not to recognize and 
accept some of the real lessons of Plato’s dialogue. Cratylus’ argument is not 
. endorsed: the semantic pertinence of a name is not an adequate criterion for its 
‘correctness’, most especially in the case of the names of persons. The criterion of 
semantic correctness fails to explain how names, incorrect by that criterion, still 
function as names. Instead, as Socrates demonstrates, it is convention that accounts 
for this. That Dickens was aware of the tension between semantic content and 
conventional ‘correctness’ is apparent from his manipulation of incidents concerning 
personal names in his fiction. It is an inadequate response to the dialogue to imply 
that it sustains the view that ‘the correct name indicates the nature of the thing’ 
(428e). To align Dickens with such a view is to miss the moral complexity 
dramatically explored in the many naming events that occur in his novels." 


Carrol Clarkson, PO Box 29231, Melville, 2109 Johannesburg, South Africa. 


"4 This is Derrida’s reflection on the signature. Ibid., p. 40. 


'S Sincere thanks to Stephen Clarkson and to Professor Jacques Berthoud for their invaluable 
suggestions and their tireless readings of the drafts of this paper. 
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WHAT A MUSICAL FORGERY ISN’T 
Christopher Janaway 


I 


IN A RECENT article! I attempted to explain why there cannot be forgeries of 
particular musical works or poems. Following Nelson Goodman,” I started from 
the intuition that such forgeries (let us call them referential forgeries’) are 
impossible in these art forms, although they are possible in the case of painting or 
sculpture. I then asked how that discrepancy could be explained. Goodman’s 
explanation—that the existence of a notation in music and poetry enabled identity 
conditions to be fixed wholly without regard for the history and context of a 
work’s production, or, as he puts it, ‘no requisite history of production and hence 
no forgery’—is, I argued, wrong. There can be (in principle) notationally 
equivalent but distinct works in these art forms. However, I wished to preserve 
Goodman’s original intuition that musical and poetic forgeries of the required 
kind are impossible—hence the need for another explanation. 

Now it has been suggested? that the discussion in my article might have been 
obviated had I taken into account the work of Jerrold Levinson on the ontology 
of works of art, in particular his ‘What a Musical Work Is’, ‘Autographic and 
Allographic Arts Revisited’, and ‘What a Musical Work Is, Again’. Two of 
Levinson’s central claims are: (1) that musical works are what he calls initiated 
types, each being a compound ‘sound and performance-means structure, as 
indicated by an individual composer at a specified time—an ‘S/PM structure- 


C. Janaway, ‘Two Kinds of Artistic Duplication’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 37 (1997), pp. 1-14. 
2 N. Goodman, Languages of Art (Brighton: Harvester, 1981), ch. II. 
3 Taking the term from Jerrold Levinson, Music, Art, and Metaphysics (Ithaca and London: Cornell 
U.P., 1990), p. 103. It may be appropriate to issue a standard reminder that not all instances of 
forgery are covered by this discussion. We are not discussing the kind of forgery (‘inventive 
forgery’ for Levinson), in which something new I have written is passed off as a hitherto unknown 
work by Schubert. We are discussing only the putative musical analogue of copying a certain 
existing painting, and passing off the copy as that individual object. 
Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 122. i 
By Jerrold Levinson, private communication. 


All in Levinson, Music, Art, and Metaphysics. Subsequent references in the text are to pages of this 
volume. 
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as-indicated-by-X-at-?’ (pp. 78-81); and (2) that there can be forgeries of 
particular musical works, just as there can be of particular paintings. 

A number of questions arise. Do we accept Levinson’s ontological claim about 
the nature of musical works? And if we do, what follows about the possibility of 
forging them? Does (1) lead inevitably to (2)? First, however, I wish to consider 
statements in which Levinson amplifies on claim (2). He begins his paper on 
autographic and allographic arts by saying 


There is an important difference between some art forms and others which is pointed 
to by the observation that works in some forms (e. g., painting) admit of forgery in 
the ordinary sense, while works in other forms (e. g., music) do not. If we consider 
these six central art forms—painting, carved sculpture, cast sculpture, printmaking, 
music, and poetry—we intuitively regard the first four as subject to forgery but not 
the last two. . . . Nelson Goodman introduces a distinction between autographic and 
allographic (= nonautographic) art which is intended to capture this difference 
between intuitively forgeable and nonforgeable arts and to divide the six art forms 
above in the manner indicated. (p. 89) 


So apparently Levinson concurs with Goodman (as I do) in the intuition that a 
piece of music or poem cannot be a forgery of a particular distinct piece of music 
or poem, and that a performance of one such work cannot decemi; purport to 
be the performance of a distinct work. 

However, despite appearing to share this intuition, Levinson later makes the 
following assertions: 


strictly speaking, forgery of literary and musical works is possible after all. This is 
because facts of origin have a bearing on authenticity in those arts as well as in all 
others. . . . IfI knowingly present a copy of White’s poem as if it were a copy of Black’s 
(identically worded) poem, forgery has occurred. If I knowingly give a performance 
of Z’s waltz (from Z’s score and with Z in mind) while presenting it as a performance 
of -Y’s (identically scored) waltz, this too is forgery. (p. 102) 


So the distinction which Levinson continues to mark as that between the 
‘intuitively forgeable’ and the ‘intuitively nonforgeable’ arts is strictly speaking a 
distinction between two classes of forgeable arts. There is a ‘serious’ kind of 
forgery (the painting and sculpture class) and a kind of forgery (the class-of music 
et al.) that is ‘a relatively harmless possibility’ (p. 103). And for Levinson this 
difference can be explained by two factors: firstly, in the musical case some 
forgeries can ‘serve as well as genuine copies for aesthetic appreciation. . .. With 
a forged poem or waltz I can convince myself that if I manage to regard it as 
genuine, my experience of it will be qualitatively the same as if it were genuine’ 
(pp. 104-105). Secondly, ‘it clearly is easier to disregard thé inauthenticity of a 
perfectly forged poem or waltz than to disregard the inauthenticity of a perfectly 
forged painting’ (p. 105). 
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Thus according to Levinson there are distinctions of degree here. The forged 
status of a work of art can matter a lot in one case, and elsewhere scarcely at all; it 
can easily be discounted for practical purposes in one set of circumstances, but 
must loom large and insurmountable in others. The expressions ‘intuitively 
forgeable’ and ‘intuitively nonforgeable’ are labels which correspond to these real 
distinctions of degree; but there are no art forms whose works are strictly 
nonforgeable. 


II 


By contrast I want to uphold the intuition that referential forgeries of musical 
works are—really and strictly—impossible. (For brevity henceforth I shall con- 
centrate on the example of music.) 

It is not that notationally equivalent pieces of music could not be distinct from 
one another. But Levinson appears to hold implicitly that from the truth of ‘facts 
of origin have a bearing on authenticity in art form A’, we can conclude ‘there can 
be referential forgeries in A’. If Levinson holds that, then we differ: I believe such 
an inference to be illegitimate. Forgery requires not only two distinct objects 
maximally mistakable for one another, but an agent who intends that relevant 
persons should believe falsely that one is the other. So the general ontological fact 
that notationally equivalent pieces of music can be distinct works by the criterion 
of their origins is not decisive. We have also to enquire into the possibility of the 
act of forgery. My central question is thus whether anyone can make a piece of music, 
intending to assert falsely that it is identical with a notationally equivalent but distinct piece. 
And I want to answer that they cannot, because we cannot regard an agent, thus 
described, as having fully coherent intentions and beliefs. 

To begin testing this view, let us attempt to construct a narrative describing a 
musical forgery of the kind Levinson thinks possible. So imagine a music critic 
who writes: 


Last night’s performance of Messiaen’s Quartet for the End of Time in the Wigmore Hall 
was greeted as a triumph for this group of young soloists playing together for the first 
time in public as the Ensemble Européen. However, the evening’s success was 
overshadowed for many in the audience by the growing rumour that the work they 
had heard was not indeed Messiaen’s Quartet for the End of Time, but another piece by 
another composer. Nothing in the music actually heard gave a clue to its deviant 
origin, and the BBC’s producer, on checking through the recording made of the 
performance, assures me that she detected no deviation at any point from what was 
marked in the Messiaen score. So this deliberate act of counterfeiting, this forgery (as 
people are beginning to call it) was accomplished in such astonishing detail that it 
might have gone entirely undetected, had it not been for the testimony of one of the 
house staff, who observed a scruffy, shifty-looking man rearranging the playing parts 
an hour or so before the performance, seemingly with the approval of the 
instrumentalists. It seems the musicians had conspired with this person to substitute 
the parts of another work for those belonging to Messiaen’s Quartet. The man, so far 
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known only as ‘Z’, is said to be a music student who may have written the rogue piece 
himself, incorporating in his score every detail of the famous Messiaen work with the 
deliberate intention of fooling a sophisticated audience into thinking it was the 
Messiaen they were hearing. Worse still, the performers acted as his accomplices 
throughout, knowingly playing from Z’s score and with Z in mind, while allowing 
everyone else to think they were performing Messiaen. Many of last night’s audience 
are purportedly rather bewildered. Some take the view that the deception made no 
difference to their enjoyment of what they heard on the night. ‘I don’t understand the 
fuss’, said one, ‘for all practical purposes it might as well have been the Messiaen, so 
I can’t see that it matters really.’ But others are said to be furious at what they call the 
lax management at the Hall, and are demanding refunds of their money because, as 
they rightly say, they paid to hear the Messiaen Quartet, not a piece by an unknown 
trickster, nor a group of dishonest artists bent on exploiting their good faith. ‘How can 
I ever trust a clarinettist again!’ was the cry of one distraught concert-goer I spoke to 
this morning. 


Now according to Levinson’s view this describes a sequence of events which is 
strictly possible. He will say that the outraged audience members are over-reacting 
wildly, but that all the same they are simply being ultra-pedantic and taking things 
according to the strict letter of ontology. Their belief that they heard something 
other than the work they paid to hear is true, but Levinson’s advice would be that it 
should not matter much to them. If it had been a case of an art student swapping his 
or her own copy for a Matisse original before its first viewing in a gallery, then it 
would have been something to take very seriously. But the musical forgery is no big 
deal. It should cost them no effort to disregard the inauthenticity, whereupon they 
will naturally join their more easy-going colleagues and reflect that they appreciated 
what they heard for closely similar reasons, and to the same degree, as would have 
been likely had they heard the real thing. 

I think, by contrast, that this narrative fails to describe a successful referential 
forgery of Messiaen’s Quartet for the End of Time. believe that even its description 
of Z as deliberately trying or intending to commit a referential forgery of this 
work is incoherent—which is why (I hope) it may read as something of a joke. 
While Levinson talks of ‘managing to regard [a work] as genuine’, my concern is 
how anyone could manage to regard what they had heard as anything but the 
genuine Messiaen piece. 


Il 


I propose now to argue for my view under the assumption that Levinson’s basic 
account of the ontology of musical works is correct. 

I think Levinson makes a reasonably good case for saying that his conception of 
a musical work as a ‘person-and-time-tethered abstract object” is superior to the 


7 See Music, Art, and Metaphysics, p. 216, where Levinson presents his arguments against Peter Kivy’s 
‘Platonic’ view. 
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‘timelessly existing sound structure’ conception. At least under his qualification 
that he is concerned only with mainstream composed ‘classical’ or ‘serious’ music 
(my terms) since around 1750 (see pp. 232-233), Levinson’s tethering of works to 
particular composers’ creative acts seems generally right. The ‘timeless sound 
structure’ conception flies in the face of the fact that musical works are 
commonly individuated in part by their causal origins and place in cultural 
history. Levinson also has good reason, I think, to include performance means 
(instrumentation, number of personnel, and so on) within the nature of the 
musical work—at least for a great many kinds of work. He modifies his account 
slightly in ‘What a Musical Work Is, Again’ (p. 26r), preferring now the 
expression ‘performed-sound structure’ for sensible reasons which I shall not 
rehearse. I shall use ‘performed-sound structure’ in what follows, assuming that 
it incorporates whatever nuances make it Levinson’s preferred view. Content not 
to pursue any potential objections to Levinson,® from now on I shall simply 
assume the correctness of his account of what a musical work is. My argument 
will seek to show that it does not follow from Levinson’s ontological account that 
referential forgeries of musical works are possible, and that his ontological 
account is not merely compatible with, but positively hospitable to my denial of 
their possibility. 

Let us fill out our fictional narrative a little, sticking as close to Levinson as 
we can. First, it is implicit in the narrative that Olivier Messiaen, who was in a 
prisoner-of-war camp during World War II and found three other instru- 
mentalists among his fellow prisoners, wrote a piece of music for clarinet, violin, 
cello, and piano. His efforts culminated in his indicating a particular structure 
of pitches, durations, rhythms, tempos, instrumental timbres, and modes of 
execution, which total structure, as indicated by him in 1941, thereby became a 
work of his, to which he gave the title Quartet for the End of Time. This act of 
indicating by the composer is an intentional fixing of one particular set 
of sound-types and attendant types of action (relative to types of instruments) as 
constituting a non-accidental, unified whole, each part of which is capable of 
bearing significant relations to all the others—relations which it does not bear to 
other sounds or actions not marked out as part of that unity. The whole is 
intended by the composer to be interpreted with reference to the way other 
works have been interpreted in some existing musical tradition(s), and in such a 
manner that the interpretation of each element in the structure is allowed to have 
a bearing on the interpretation of the whole. 

The composer, however, having thus acted intentionally, is not a mere signpost 
leading people towards an experience of a certain performed-sound structure, nor 


8 For some objections, see Lydia Goehr, The Imaginary Museum of Musical Works (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1992), pp. 44-68; and Stephen Davies, ‘Mozart’s Requiem? A Reply to Levinson’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 32 (1992), pp- 254-257. Levinson helpfully lists other discussions of his view 
at Music, Art, and Metaphysics, p. 215, n. 2. 
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simply the agent causally responsible for bringing to people’s attention the 
possibility of hearing it. By his own act of indicating he also marks himself out for 
a specific role. His act of indicating establishes an essential relationship between 
the performed-sound structure and himself, and the resulting work is his in a way 
that is at once familiar and quite difficult to analyse. Levinson says that works 
‘belong to artists in the full sense’ and that, for instance, ‘Ives’s symphonic poem 
The Fourth of July is irrevocably and exclusively his, precisely in virtue of his 
composing it’; ‘the composer’s identity [is] internal to the identity of a musical 
work,’ it is ‘logically his’ (pp. 218, 252). This means, I take it, that essential to 
Quartet for the End of Time’s being the work it is, is its being intentionally claimed 
as his by Messiaen, and that the relevant act of claiming is performed in the very 
act of Messiaen’s that constitutes the work’s coming into existence. This 
relationship to the composer is what establishes norms for the correctness or 
incorrectness of any score or performance purporting to be an instance of just 
this work. Indeed, Levinson accepts a suggestion from James Anderson, that his 
idea of a composer’s ‘indicating’ is better explicated as ‘making normative—i.e. 
laying some feature down as required in order for a properly formed 
performance . . . to have occurred’ (p. 260).? One consequence of this is to rule 
out the possibility that merely describing or entertaining a thought about a 
sound-structure suffices to create a musical work—a point that will prove 
important in what follows. 


IV 


What happens next in our story about Z and the Ensemble? A flaw in the 
discussion so far is that we have not made explicit whether the issue of forgery 
concerns musical works or performances, or both. So let us ask, first: what would 
constitute a forgery of a musical work? If we want an analogy with referential 
forgery of a work in painting, we shall have to explicate Z’s behaviour thus: Z sets 
out from the beginning with the intention of substituting for Messiaen’s Quartet 
for the End of Time an indistinguishable work of his own. He indicates—makes 
normative—an indistinguishable (because identical) performed-sound structure, 
in his own act that constitutes the birth of a new work; then he asserts that this 
work is not his, but rather the work which is irrevocably and exclusively 
Messiaen’s. 

Now forging a work W requires (i) an act of producing a work distinct from W, 
and (ii) an intent to claim falsely that it is W. We shall have to distinguish 
different versions of this story about Z, in order to discover which of them meets 
these two conditions. 

One kind of would-be forger, whom Levinson calls a ‘self-conscious copier- 


? See James Anderson, ‘Musical Kinds’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 25 (985), PP- 43-49. 
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appropriator’,’° fails the first of the two conditions (as I originally argued"). The 
difference here between Z and a careful copyist is miniscule. Both intentionally 
take a score of Messiaen’s piece, intentionally reproduce it with one hundred per 
cent accuracy, and intend that any performance which eventually uses their 
accurate score should be presented as a performance of Messiaen’s Quartet for the 
End of Time. We may try to describe Z as doing something that the copyist does 
not, namely ‘indicating’ the performed-sound structure as his own. But because 
all along he intends only a public presentation of the piece as Messiaen’s, his 
‘indicating’ does not instigate new norms for correct and incorrect performance. 
The most he can ever produce is the completely idle thought that the 
performed-structure is his, which, not being coupled to any intentions that 
institute new norms for performance and interpretation, does not suffice for the 
existence of a new work. 

Levinson considers a second type of composer, whom in characteristic style he 
calls the ‘oblivious-to-musical-history-arriver-at’. What this composer arrives at 
is the same performed-sound structure-as that of an existing work: he is someone 
who makes a qualitatively identical work in ignorance of Messiaen. In our story Z 
is not of this type. He is far from oblivious: his intentions make essential 
reference to Messiaen’s work. But, since we are in imaginative mood, let us say 
there could have been a completely self-taught, French-speaking Catholic living 
in New Caledonia, ignorant of Messiaen’s oeuvre, who arrives with astronomical 
improbability at the same performed-sound structure, with all the same titles and 
directions, independently indicating it as his. This tale passes the distinctness test 
with flying colours. It is the story of an ordinary, innocent act of composition. But 
for that very reason it fails the second test: it does not encompass an act of forgery at all. 
A fortiori it does not involve the production of any forged work. 

Finally, might Z be Levinson’s third kind of composer, one of ‘post-modernist 
sensibility’ whose work ‘call[s] for a wholly different way of hearing and taking’ 
from that appropriate to the original? If Z is of this persuasion, he intentionally 
reproduces the whole performed-sound structure, which he knows to be integral 
to Messiaen’s work, and asserts that it is to be heard in relation to thoughts and 
attitudes quite different from those that provide the context for Messiaen’s 
Quartet. Let us say Z’s work is to have an ironic atheist significance, or that it is 
written by a Jewish composer from an explicitly anti-Catholic stance, using 
Messiaen’s experiences of wartime imprisonment to point up a contrast with 
contemporary Jewish experiences. Either context might lead us to treat 
interpretative cues such as ‘an angel announces the end of time’, as carrying a 
radically different import which suffuses our experience of the piece, and so sets 


10 This and the other two kinds of composer discussed below appear in Music, Art, and Metaphysics, p. 
225, n. 20. 


1 Tn Janaway, ‘Two Kinds of Artistic Duplication’, p. 9. 
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up some kind of new norm for correct interpretation. With a little imagination 
we might accept that a ‘post-modernist’ Z can create a new work of his own. The 
first hurdle would then be cleared. 

But can the post-modernist Z commit an act of forging Messiaen’s Quarte-—of 
forging the work? The situation is puzzling. We have conceded that if Z’s 
intentions are to set up a new work with an ironic or critical slant on the very 
same sound-structure, then he might succeed in making a new work. Hence, if 
he put that work forward honestly manifesting those intentions, it could in 
principle be received as a new, distinct work. But when we posit in addition a 
sustained intention on Z’s part to put the music across as being nothing else but 
Messiaen’s, then Z instantly loses his ironic distance, and thereby forfeits the 
circumstances that are needed to constitute his new work. Denied any access to 
the all-important new interpretation that needs to be attached to the sound- 
structure, and in possession only of the publicly avowed intention that it should 
be heard as the work that is inalienably Messiaen’s in virtue of the compositional 
act in 1941 that made Messiaen the constitutive source of normativity for all 
performances of it, interpreters will approach the music in the belief that it is a 
central work of Messiaen’s. And my contention is that there is no sense in saying 
they could get it wrong in believing this. 

It is somewhat as if Marcel Duchamp, having drawn beard and moustache on 
the image of the Mona Lisa, thereby creating his scurrilous new work 
L.H.O.O.Q., should then erase his marks without trace and thereafter announce 
consistently that what remained was an image of the Mona Lisa. The point is he 
could not be speaking falsely if he announced that. And if he thought he was 
tricking the audience into believing they saw Mona Lisa when they ‘really’ saw 
L.H.O.O.Q., he would be thinking something of very dubious coherence. Having 
manifested his intention that the object be regarded as an image of the 
well-known work by Leonardo (which it looks exactly like), and having entirely 
concealed every expression of an intention to the contrary, he could not 
coherently believe that his audience has made a mistake wher: they interpret the 
object as what he has told them it is. 

Is it not the same with a musical work? I can direct any thoughts I like towards 
the sound-structure in Messiaen’s Quartet. For example, I could think of its being 
performed at one-tenth the specified tempo, or backwards, or rescored for three 
sousaphones and glass harmonica. But my having these thoughts does not suffice 
for me to have created a work of my own, a work irrevocably and exclusively 
mine. ‘Indicating’ a sound-structure cannot be such a bare act of thinking with no 
other intended corollaries. Only if I at some time seriously and consistently 
intend something to be published and or performed that has norms for correct 
interpretation fixed by their relation to my act of ‘indicating’—only then does a 
new work of mine have a hope of existing. But if, on every relevant occasion, I 
carefully efface any evidence of having had such intentions, and display the 
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sound-structure to you non-reversed, at normal tempo, with normal instru- 
ments, and assert consistently that the work is Messiaen’s Quartet for the End of 
Time, I cannot coherently believe I am lying to you about that. 

The analogy with the ‘post-modernist’ version of Z is not perfect: in his case, 
of course, there is no analogue of the Duchamp moustache to distinguish his 
work from Messiaen’s. Tempo, order of notes, instrumentation are ex hypothesi the 
same. But then what does distinguish them? The bare act of ‘indicating’ the 
sound-structure is not sufficient to call a work into existence. So the distin- 
guishing factor can only be that Z has and consistently manifests intentions that 
are capable of fixing norms for correctness that make his work something distinct 
from Messiaen’s. Thus if Z persistently instructs that the work in question is not 
to be regarded as his own, he erases the only factor that holds his work in place. 
Z falls into incoherence, then, if he believes the audience have been fooled when 
they think the work presented to them (only ever as Messiaen’s) is Messiaen’s. 

I conclude that if we are looking for a referential forgery of a musical work by 
a composer, then none of the types of composer Levinson gives us can achieve it. 
The ‘copier-appropriator’ does not make a distinct work, the ‘oblivious . . . 
arriver-at? makes a distinct work but attempts no deceit, while the ‘post- 
modernist’ composer is in the admittedly spooky predicament (should we be 
surprised?) that his work can exist, but is wholly effaced if he persistently tells us 
that it does not. 


Vv 


What, then, of a performance that is a forgery in the sense we are discussing? 
Suppose for the sake of argument that there already exist two indiscernible 
musical works, one by Z, one by Messiaen. Could a performance of the first be 
intentionally and falsely put forward as a performance of the second? We can rule 
out the case where Z is the ‘copier-appropriator’, on the grounds that that story 
does not produce distinct works in the first place. But we have agreed the other 
kinds of composer could at least produce distinct but indiscernible works. 

So the Ensemble could have taken the innocently composed work of the 
‘oblivious’ type of composer and presented it in the Wigmore Hall under a 
deliberately deceitful misattribution. Would that not be an act of forgery? I am 
not immediately sure how to answer. Consider the parallel in the case of painting: 
someone knowingly substitutes a Braque painting for a Picasso that in all 
innocence ‘happens to look exactly the same’, and declares it to be the Picasso 
work. This would be an audacious trick, and an act of deceit—but an act of 
forgery? Neither artist worked with any fraudulent intentions, so neither painting 
resulted from an act forgery, and neither can be a forged work. If such doubt is 
present in the eminently autographic art form of painting, then we can expect it 
to be at best uncertain whether the ‘oblivious (etc.)’ type of duplication in music 
would sustain an act of forgery either. But it is perhaps just a quibble to say we 
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would not speak of forgery in this musical case. It would at least be a deliberately 
deceitful action, the presentation of one work in place of another. I see nothing to 
rule out this possibility in principle; and to this Levinson’s comments cited earlier 
would be appropriate. In one important respect it would not matter to the 
audience that they had heard Z’s Quartet for the End of Time. Ex hypothesi they 
heard everything that they would have heard if the performers’ intentions had 
been to perform Messiaen’s work. What matters more to them as lovers of music 
is not any question about strict ontology, but their having experiential access to 
exactly the auditory experience—perhaps with a certain range of thoughts and 
feelings attached—that the Messiaen piece would have given them. It is wrong to 
describe this as forgery of a musical work. But it is deceitful performance of one 
existing work as another, and in that sense a musical forgery is possible. There 
would still be an absurdity in asking for one’s money back after such a 
performance, but it would not be the absurdity of trying to describe something 
impossible. It would be the absurdity of ignoring what was of vastly greater 
importance about one’s musical experience. 

Finally, would this same scenario be possible if Z were the ‘post-modernisť 
composer? We allowed that a ‘post-modernist’ Z could make a new, distinct work by 
attaching a new set of instructions about interpretation to the notes Messiaen’s piece 
contains. So assume that this has happened, and there now exist two distinct works. 
Could the Ensemble in this case coherently take Z’s piece and perform it deceitfully 
as Messiaen’s? In so far as the ‘post-modernist’ Z’s work has its own existence, 
established by an act of indication that intentionally puts forward as normative ‘a 
wholly different way of hearing and taking’ the performed-sound structure, then a 
deceitful performance of it, under the assertion that Messiaen’s work is being 
performed, is a possibility. In that comparatively limited sense, once again, a musical 
forgery could happen. But a prior condition of such a fraudulent performance is that 
Z’s act of indicating the performed-sound structure at a certain time, in the context 
of certain intentions about what is a correct way of interpreting it, must genuinely 
have set up new norms for correct performance and reception. And if the 
post-modernist Z’s work has already come into existence in this way independently 
of the fraudulent performance, it is at least not a forged musical work. 

So if a musical work has its own, non-fraudulent history in which a composer 
indicates a performed-sound structure shared by another work, and proceeds via 
consistently held and manifested intentions to establish it as a work of his own, 
then there is room for a fraudulent, if probably pointless, deception as to which 
work is being performed. But forging a musical work remains impossible in the 
sense we have been discussing.” 


Christopher Janaway, Department of Philosophy, Birkbeck College, London. 





12 I would like to thank Jerrold Levinson and Stephen Davies for comments on an earlier version. 
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Rethinking Architecture: A Reader in Cultural Theory. 
Edited by NEIL LEACH. Routledge. 1997. pp. 410. 
£15.95 paperback. 

THEORY HAS come in for a bit of a bashing lately. 
It started with Alan Sokal’s spoof article, ‘Trans- 
gressing the Boundaries’, in the summer 1996 
issue of Social Text. Offered and accepted by the 
editors as a postmodern critique of the know- 
ledge claims of science, Sokal later announced 
that the essay was essentially poststructuralist 
jargon woven into a text which, as far as he was 
concerned, amounted to nothing more than sheer 
nonsense. One of the reasons why theory has 
been subject to this kind of criticism is the 
perception (from the point of view of those who 
are on the outside) that it is simply ‘language gone 
on holiday’, to borrow Wittgenstein’s phrase; that 
is, a self-legitimizing discourse of buzzwords and 
free-for-all arguments which refuses to engage 
with or find itself answerable to any form of 
realism. 

Rethinking Architecture is not an explicit response 
to the anti-theory position, nor is it obliged to 
enter the debate. Nevertheless, the book is an 
exemplary display of the applications, and some 
of the excesses, of critical and cultural theory. It 
is, to all intents and purposes, a survey of twen- 
tieth-century Continental philosophy (Adorno, 
Bachelard, Barthes, Cixous, Deleuze, Derrida, 
Foucault, et al.), centred around architecture and 
the related themes of space and bodily experience. 
Twenty-three authors are represented altogether. 
The premise of the book, Leach explains, is that, 
amidst the cultural doubt and uncertainty left 
in the wake of modernism, the social and 
experiential significance of architecture makes the 
question What is architecture?” vital. A body of 
theoretical literature exists, he adds, which can 
help us to address this question and which 
deserves presentation in a single volume. 
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The textual practice which has become known 
as ‘theory’ has a cluster of origins. Four crucial 
sources are the texts of Marx, Saussure, Freud, 
and phenomenology (Husserl, Merleau-Ponty, 
Sartre). (None of these appears in the reader, but 
this is not a problem since it is what the ideas have 
grown to be which counts here.) If they share one 
thing, it is their criticism of the Enlightenment 
conviction that our categories cut reality at the 
joints and deliver to us conceptually all that the 
world can be. In each of the four there are theses 
to the effect that conceptual frameworks impose 
contingent, rather the necessary, divisions on the 
world and, therefore, any univocal claim to truth 
will exclude or leave unheard other forms of 
experience. It is this project of reconceptualiza- 
tion, of transforming the identity of an object 
through adopting a new perspective in relation to 
it, to which the essays and extracts in Rethinking 
Architecture belong. Criticisms of theory, like 
Sokal’s above, arise because the verbal and 
terminological freedom which often accompanies 
the act of reconceptualization gives the im- 
pression that the grain of the real world is not felt 
to impinge upon the theorist’s claims. Let us 
examine how the essays selected by Leach relate 
to architecture. 

The reader is divided into five sections. 
They, and some of the figures they include, are: 
modernism (Adorno, Bloch, Simmel), phenomenol- 
ogy (Bachelard, Heidegger, Lefebvre), structuralism 
(Barthes, Eco), postmodernism (Baudrillard, Haber- 
mas, Lyotard), and post-structuralism (Deleuze, 
Derrida, Foucault). 

The essays included under modernism 
consider principally ‘the problems of the sudden 
onslaught of modernism’ (p. xv), such as the 
‘ungraspable flat ghosts’ which we become in 
Kracauer’s hotel lobby (p. 58), and the ideal 
objects of modernity which, as Adorno remarks, 
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‘no longer suffer humiliation at the hands of men’ 
(p. 17). Phenomenology’s examination of the 
structure of experience is represented, among 
others, by Lefebvre’s attack on the visual bias 
in architectural planning—‘a space reduced to 
blueprints’ (p. 144)—and Bachelard’s invitation to 
the architect to devise a plan for a room which can 
convey the intimacy of ‘the odour of raisins’ (p. 
92). Further, Vattimo, in ‘Ornament/Monument, 
retrieves ornament from being the ‘backdrop to 
which no attention is paid’ (p. 160) and offers a 
reassessment of the concept based on Heidegger’s 
argument (in ‘Art and Space’, also included) that 
‘things themselves are places and do not merely 
belong to a place’ (p. 123). 

The structuralist thesis that all aspects of 
culture can be ‘read’ as a text is considered in 
extracts from Eco and Barthes. In ‘Function and 
Sign: The Semiotics of Architecture’, Eco shows 
how semiotics can articulate the full scope of the 
architect’s social responsibility. He affirms that 
semiotics can describe architectural forms, e.g. a 
table, in such a way that their function (to enable 
eating with a certain posture) is seen to be distinct 
or ‘not inseparable’ from their anthropological 
or ideological value (family, security, familiar 
surroundings, etc.). On this basis, he concludes, 
the architect is continually reminded or ‘obliged 
to be something other than. an architect. . ., 
to become something of a sociologist, a 
psychologist, an anthropologist . . .’ (p. 199). In 
contrast, ‘Semiology and the Urban’, one of 
Barthes’s later essays, argues that the semiotic 
relationship between signifier and signified is not 
a stable one. Any cultural complex presents us 
with ‘infinite chains of metaphors’, transforming 
signifiers into signifieds and vice versa, and this, 
Barthes suggests, is manifest in the city as the 
erotic concept of ‘the place of pleasure’ (p. 170). 

The relationship between deconstruction and 
architecture is an interesting one, especially 
given the existence, since the 1980s, of a de- 
constructionist style of architecture. Part of an 
interview, entitled ‘Where the Desire May Live’, 
is transcribed in which Derrida sets out his 
understanding of deconstruction’s relation to 
architecture: 


Architectural thinking can only be decon- 
structive in the following sense: as an attempt 


to visualize that which establishes the 
authority of the architectural concatenation in 
philosophy. From this point we can go back to 
what ‘connects deconstruction with writing: 
its spatiality, thinking in terms of a path, of 
the opening up of a wey which—without 
knowing where it will lead to—inscribes its 
traces. (p. 321) 


There is, for Derrida, no real connection 
between deconstructionist architecture and his 
philosophy. If there is a link, it is a metaphorical 
one. Deconstruction, he claims, ‘is not simply the 
technique of an architect who knows how to 
deconstruct what has been constructed, but a 
probing which touches upon the technique itself” 
(p. 321). This would seem to give deconstruc- 
tion an overtly Kantian, transcendental slant: an 
appraisal of conditions of possibility, of the 
ground upon which a philosopher thinks and 
over which she moves. The architectural meta- 
phors here, for Derrida, are necessary. (The 
interviewer’s intitials are ‘E.M.’, but Leach omits 
to tell us who this is.) 

With the sections on postmodernism and 
poststructuralism (the largest portion of the 
book), we encounter the kind of writing which 
has attracted the criticism of Sokal and others. 
The poststructuralist text, in contrast to ‘the static 
and universal models of structuralism’, Leach 
suggests, introduces ‘a certain specificity into 
discourse’ and is characterized by ‘differals and 
play’ (p. 283). In his preface to the extract from 
Deleuze’s ‘Postscript on the Societies of Control’, 
Leach avows that ‘it would te doing an injustice 
to the sophistication of Deleuze’s thought to 
attempt any shorthand definition of [his] terms. It 
is precisely the fluidity of his thought that denies 
such totalizing strategies’ (p. 308). Precautionary 
remarks also feature in the summary essay on 
Baudrillard. In his writing, he employs ‘a ‘fatal 
strategy’ of pushing his analyses to an extreme, so 
that his work becomes less a representation of 
reality than a transcendence cf it’ (p. 209). Here is 
some ‘transcendent’ writing on Beauborg (the 
Pompidou Centre) from the essay ‘The Beauborg 
Effect’: 


Beauborg . . . actually illustrates the fact that 
an order of simulacra is maintained only by 
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the alibi of a preceding order. A body entirely 
composed of flux and surface connections 
chooses for its content the traditional culture 
of depth. Thus, an anterior order of simulacra 
(the one of meaning) now supplies the 
empty substance of a later order: one, which 
no longer even recognizes the distinction 
between signifier and signified, between 
container and contents . . . There is our truth, 
the truth of Moebius—a utopia that surely 
is unrealizable, but one which Beauborg 
confirms in the sense that any one of its 
contents is an (internal) contradiction, 
destroyed from the outset by the container. 


(p. 212) 


These claims have the undecidability of the 
double-bluff: terms within binary distinctions are 
multiplied and inverted almost to the same degree 
as opposite mirrors reflect themselves, almost to 
the point where ‘black’ can mean ‘white’. Yet one 
cannot deny that the conceptual twists and turns 
are inventive; they approach a kind of theoretical 
poetry. It is true that verbal knowledge is not just 
syntagmatic; that is, it does not just consist of 
declarative sentences, but can also be generated 
indirectly through paradigmatic associations be- 
tween words. However, if it is theory’s role to 
reassess or recontextualize, or even revive, then 
one of the most insightful and effective ways of 
doing this is through metaphor. The philosopher 
who has done the most to situate metaphor as 
the foundation of an epistemological perspectiv- 
alism is Nietzsche, yet few of his Continental 
successors have been able to match his clarity of 
expression. 

On a final, stylistic note, Leach himself is 
somewhat excessive in his proclamation of the 
revisionary potential of theory. Here are some 
extracts from his main introduction: 


Not only must traditional thinking about 
architecture be radically rethought, but the 
very boundaries by which it has been 
‘delimited’ . . . must themselves be re- 
defined . . . The nature of the boundary that 
defines architecture needs to be reconsidered, 
and the relationship between what is ‘inside’ 
and ‘outside’ needs to be readdressed ... in a 
way that attempts to redefine [architecture’s] 


relationship to other disciplines . . . By 
revising the very concept of boundary, 
architecture’s own position . . . will be 
renegotiated . . . The question of what is 
relevant to architecture will have been 
reconsidered, and the very definition of archi- 
tecture will have been revised. Architecture 
will have been rethought. (xviii-xx, emphases 
added) 


Nevertheless, this is an impressive collection. It 
familiarizes the reader with primary texts from 
twenty-three of the century’s leading critical and 
cultural theorists, all positioned around the 
concept(s) of architecture. One of the merits of 
the book is that its theme places the extracts in 
a constellational relationship: proximities and 
distances are created which help the reader to 
orient herself within the subject. (This aspect is 
less forthcoming in Kearney and Rainwater’s 
Continental Philosophy Reader, published by 
Routledge in 1995, because its scope is so much 
broader.) The work of each thinker is accom- 
panied by a summary essay which explains the 
background both to his/her general position and 
to the featured essay(s). These short pieces from 
Leach, in my opinion, are some of the clearest and 
most helpful introductions to their respective 
authors it is possible to find. 

Also, in a reader which has space, dwelling, and 
bodily experience as its main concerns, it is 
refreshing to find formal elements being used in a 
way which makes working with the book more 
enjoyable. Column width and type size enable the 
reader to distinguish at a glance between primary 
text and summary essay, and the generous 
margins beside the primary texts make high- 
lighting and note-making more immediate. The 
book is one of a gradually growing number of 
academic texts to be wrapped in a seductively 
dry-to-touch cover, and an alphabetical list of 
authors is a visually dominant feature of the front 
cover. 

It could be argued that the concept of 
architecture offers the ideal ground for appraising 
the nature and value of theory. If theory is being 
attacked because it is politically or epistemo- 
logically suspect, what better way of testing its 
cogency than in relation to the physical structures 
which shape societies and individual lives? In this 
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time of millenial reflection, as Leach affirms, it is 
the job of theory to reassess what architecture can 
and might be. This volume will play an important 
part in that. 


CLIVE CAZEAUX 


University of Wales Institute, Cardiff 


Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value. By ROBERT 
STECKER. Penn State University Press. 1997. 
pp. xi + 322. £16.95. 

ROBERT STECKER'S new book is primarily a 

defence of a sophisticated functionalism; a work 

of art is defined as an artefact in one of the central 
art forms which attempts to fulfil a function or 
which achieves excellence in such a function. 

Stecker is an instrumentalist (pp. 8, 50). An 

important but subsidiary theme is the long 

discussion of interpretation which occupies the 
second part of the book, headed ‘Meaning’, and 
he closes with a short section on value which, 
though largely programmatic, has an important 
bearing on his variety of functionalism. For it 
is in this last section that he examines the view 
that the worth of art is an intrinsic rather than 
an instrumental worth, i.e. a means by which 
valuable states in members of the artistic public 
are brought about. 

Let me say at once that this is the very model of 

a modern analytic aesthetics. Professor Stecker is 

very well versed in the literature and has a wide 

philosophical culture which enables him to 
discuss the ramifications of his ideas into 
questions such as truth and realism with ease and 
conviction. From time to time I felt that ideas.of 
little intrinsic interest were getting more attention 
than they deserved, but this is a minor complaint 
in the face of thoroughness and lucidity. A 
more serious complaint is that the discussion is 
somewhat bare of examples and, when they do 
occur, they are somewhat skewed towards the 
literary. But if we are to charge aestheticians with 
over-attention to one particular art it is unlikely 
that any of us would escape whipping. 
Stecker uses the now customary distinction 
between functional and procedural definitions. 
Stecker’s functionalism is distinctive in eschew- 


ing any single function of art; the functions of art 
are multifarious and not closed (I think), and he 
further weakens the concept by introducing the 
idea of intention. It is also, anc unsurprisingly, a 
functionalism in which artistic value is pivotal. 

The main objections he has to the institutional 
theory are that it is circular, that it is not sufficient 
(a putative work of art may have all the credentials 
and not be one), and that it does not allow for bad 
art. (The replies of institutionalists are carefully 
reviewed.) The main objection to a historical 
definition of the Levinson variety is that it does 
not deal with ‘first art’. However, his own 
definition seems vulnerable to some of these 
charges. If the relevant functions in terms of 
which we declare an artefact tc be a work of art 
are standard or correctly recognized from central 
art forms (pp. 55-56), then he faces the problems, 
first of all, of circularity, because ‘art’ is on the 
right-hand side of the definition. His reply (p. 51) 
is that a disjunction of functions can provide an 
analysis without circularity. But then this raises a 
second problem, the problem of new sorts of 
artistic function. What about the first writer to 
write a novel which ‘exposed’ religious belief 
as corrupting? This is a function not before 
recognized but, perhaps, The Way of All Flesh 
was the first to do this. (Stecker incidentally 
recognizes an element of institutionalism in his 
analysis (p. 59). And in as much as the con- 
cept of a work of art is a concept human beings 
have developed, and developed to make certain 
distinctions, it is not surprising that elements 
both of functionalism and proceduralism will be 
found in any intelligent analysis.) 

The central problem with instrumentalism or 
functionalism is simply stated. We all know that “ 
you cannot, as Wittgenstein mockingly remarked, 
‘take another minuet’. The uniqueness of each 
work of art means that the description of the 
function must be unique to that work. The 
alternative to this is that most heinous of aesthetic 
sins, barbarism. But as a matter of fact, on the 
phenomenological level, the experience we have 
of a work is not unique. We can get the same sort 
of experience from different works. Only by 
introducing a uniquely referring expression into 
the description of the experience or function (and 
Stecker does not discriminate here) can we get 
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what we need. But then the difference between 
this case and others is patent. The function of my 
heart is to pump blood, but another transplanted 
heart could do the same job, or an artificial heart 
might do as well. The function of my teeth is 
to cut and grind, but the crowns I am steadily 
collecting do the job as well. But in the case of art 
we have a single function which can only be done 
by a single individual object. 

Now perhaps this is not a terminal objection. 
Stecker can bite the bullet. More problematic 
is the fact that instrumentalism places the cart 
before the horse. We come to a work of art not 
looking for what functions it serves for us but to 
see what it is. We may be surprised and shocked 
by what it does and it may well be that its power 
to shock and offend is redeemed by no cosier 
qualities. But if we are seriously interested in the 
arts we accept it for what it is. It may be that King 
Lear ‘is not to be borne’, as Johnson thought; but 
that he could not face reading it through again is 
testimony both to its sublime power and to its 
remoteness from functions like pleasure and 
enjoyment (see p. 270). Functionalism and the 
model of communication, another deep-rooted 
mistake in aesthetics, go naturally together and it 
is no surprise to find Stecker borrowing from 
Levinson here. 

Part II, ‘Meaning’, concentrates on the question 
of interpretation. Stecker argues that critical 
monism and critical pluralism are mutually 
consistent and that both are true. The thesis is 
less controversial than it might seem since 
he characterizes truth, where appropriate to 
interpretation, as relative to different aims of 
the interpreter and also endorses the idea of a 
conjunction of different interpretations converg- 
ing on the comprehensive. But I do recommend 
an acute discussion of actual versus hypothetical 
intentionalism, a distinction he persuasively 
argues to be empty (p. 201). The bigger problem 
still is this. Contemporary aesthetics is vitiated by 
the programme of analysis. There is much that is 
interesting which can be said about the concept of 
art but it is a mistake to look for a consistent 
codification. It is a concept which probably has 
inconsistent elements, is certainly ideologically 
loaded, and is certainly a necessary locus for 
disputes of taste and broader questions of world 


view. The question of what a work of art is 
is not itself terribly interesting, though the 
answers philosophers give are. As my criticism 
suggests, the unfashionableness of Marxism and 
Wittgensteinianism has made it correspondingly 
difficult to get a decent grasp of the concept 
because these two approaches both encapsulate 
features of the concept which preclude a codified 
analysis. 

I do not think one could read Stecker without 
profit. A review is too short to express all the 
thoughts, both of agreement and difference, 
which this book prompts—and I have concen- 
trated on the latter. But even if you think, as I do, 
that the hunt for a definition of art might be one 
valid interpretation of The Hunting of the Snark, 
Stecker is to be strongly recommended, if more 
for its destructive than its constructive arguments 
(and that is not unusual). Functionalism seems to 
be le dernier cri in the programme of analysis. Is it 
too much to hope that it will also be the last gasp? 


R.A SHARPE 


University of Wales, Lampeter 


Constructive Dissonance: Arnold Schoenberg and 
the Transformations of Twentieth-Century Culture. 
Edited by JULIANE BRAND and CHRISTOPHER 
HALLEY. University of California Press. 1997. 
pp. xviii + 232. £35. i 

GIVEN HIS pre-eminence in the development 

of modernism, his role as writer, cultural 

commentator, and painter, and his affiliations 
with other artistic media, the career of Arnold 

Schoenberg has a cultural resonance beyond 

that of the history of music. This wide-ranging 

volume attempts to assess that resonance, 
examining Schoenberg’s aesthetics, his sense of 
identity, and his legacy. Musicology and music 
analysis take a role subordinate to that end. 
Schoenberg’s undeniably central position in 
modern music stands in profound contrast with 
his lack of popularity. The ironies of his situation 

did not escape him—the zealous guardian of 

Austro-German musical tradition impelled by 

historical necessity to enact a revolution in the 

face of enduring popular hostility or indifference. 


T 
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Once, when asked if he was the famous composer 
Arnold Schoenberg, he replied ‘No one else 
wanted the job, so I had to take it on’. Even in 
his American years he hoped for a popularity 
that never came. One feels justified in saying 
that it never will. As Leon Botstein puts it in 
his admirable and erudite piece on the emerg- 
ence of modernism, ‘Music and the Critique of 
Culture’: 


The pre-World War I controversy sur- 
rounding Schoenberg was rooted in the 
fear that he would become the future. By 
the end of the twentieth century he seems 
more like Kokoschka’s conception of him 
as the last but unacknowledged exponent of 
a dying tradition. Postmodernism has helped 
to devastate the already thin popularity 
Schoenberg’s music had achieved by mid- 


century. (p. 8) 


What was the ‘job’ that no one else wanted, 
which he had to take on? What ‘revolution’ in 
the end had Schoenberg carried through? Ethan 
Haimo, in ‘Schoenberg and the origins of atonal- 
ity’, questions whether atonality was ‘historically 
necessary’ at all. There would have been new 
means of tonal organization, Haimo argues, but 
atonality was ‘the specific notion of a single 
thinker’, one which emerged from that thinker’s 
conception of tonality (pp. 71-72). Schoenberg’s 
organicism, his commitment to an ideal of pro- 
gress in the arts, and his autodidact status each 
contributed to this development, Haimo argues. 

Schoenberg’s aesthetic of music is analysed by 
several contributors, including Patricia Carpenter 
and Severine Neff in their rather pedestrian 
‘Schoenberg’s Philosophy of Composition’. His 
model for artistic creation is natural generation, 
they argue; the artwork as a living organism, 
expressing a single idea. Hermann Danuser 
makes some rather familiar points about 
Schoenberg's concept of art. But Leon Botstein 
draws important parallels between Schoenberg's 
views and those of the great music theorist 
Heinrich Schenker, who arrived in Vienna in the 
1880s. l 

Both Schoenberg and Schenker were com- 
mitted to the idea of absolute music, and came to 
regard the creation of musical form through 


imitation of poetic meaning, visual imagery, and 
narrative as inappropriate for modern music, 
Botstein argues. (He would no doubt concede 
this commitment came, for Schoenberg, after 
his development of serialism.) Both defended 
formalism; for Schenker, as musical elements 
worked together ‘they became adapted, in an 
unstable, highly individualized manner, to being 
“filled up with emotions” . . . Such extramusical 
meanings were crucial to music, but they were 
not fixed or illustrative’ ip. 16). (This position, 
however, suggests a middle way between emotiv- 
ism and formalism, at least modifying the musical 
absolutism of Schopenhauer and Hanslick.) The 
crucial point of comparison between Schenker 
and the younger Schoenberg, Botstein argues, is 
their conviction that music operates by quasi- 
grammatical laws. But for Schoenberg this 
grammar evolves, while for Schenker it is fixed. 
Brahms was the pivotal figure for both; for 
Schenker he was ‘the last master of the truly 
musical’, 

Joseph Auner’s ‘Hezrt and Brain in Music’ 
takes as its starting point Schoenberg’s 1946 essay 
of the same title, where the composer insists that 
‘the finished work gives no indication whether 
the emotional or the cerebral constituents have 
been determinant . . . everything of supreme 
value in art must show heart as well as brain’ 
(p. 112). This, clearly, was not Schoenberg's view 
at the time of the radical expressionism of the 
1909 pieces—Enwvartung, The Three Piano Pieces 
op. 11, and the Five Orchestral Pieces op. 16. He 
wrote to Kandinsky in 1911: ‘art belongs to the 
unconscious! One must express oneself. Express 
oneself directly!’ Auner argues that this expression- 
ist ideal had a continuing impact on Schoenberg’s 
compositions up to Pierrot Lunaire. Die Gliickliche 
Hand was a turning point; here, the composer 
acknowledged that his exclusive reliance on 
intuition was mistaken. Nonetheless, there was 
an enduring sense of loss: ‘driven out of Paradise 
even geniuses must reap their harvest in the 
sweat of their brows’, he wrote in his essay 
‘Composition with Twelve Tones’ (p. 125). (And 
Schoenberg never doubted his own genius.) 
The Chamber Symphony op. 9 occupies a more 
ambiguous position, and Walter Frisch offers an 
insightful discussion of this ‘refractory master- 
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piece’, which has been considered Romantic, 
proto-expressionist, and—by Adorno—proto- 
neoclassical. 

In the light of the ideological onslaught on the 
canon by purportedly left tendencies in recent 
decades, and their critique of it as an instrument 
of privilege and oppression, it is instructive to 
understand the attitude of a composer who is 
viewed as one of its most committed adherents. 
In his dense, suggestive yet elusive ‘Schoenberg 
and the Canon’, Christopher Hailey considers the 
composer’s experience crucial in grasping the 
relation between ‘2oth century canonic ideology’ 
and the crisis of modernism. ‘Few composers 
have been so shaped by their identification with a 
canon’, Hailey comments. ‘Schoenberg’s musical 
persona was a response to and a self-conscious 
fulfilment of a century of musical-canon 
formation ...’ (p. 164). 

Hailey contrasts the limited canon from which 
Schoenberg drew as a composer and his involve- 
ment with a broader range of media, especially 
after his emigration to America—‘a cultural 
continuum extending from Maeterlinck to 
Mickey Mouse, from Tolstoy to the Marx 
Brothers’. (The poignancy and absurdity of 
Schoenberg’s situation in Hollywood is hard to 
escape.) ‘In his compositions, performance 
coaching, analyses, and insistence upon structural 
listening Schoenberg created a canon viewed 
from a modernist’s perspective’—a perspective 
involving a formalist preoccupation with medium- 
specific autonomy (p. 169). 

But is ‘canon’ the right term here? Musicology 
has fairly recently taken up the term from literary 
theory. Hailey recognizes that it is not a concept 
which Schoenberg himself would have articu- 
lated, but claims he would have subscribed to it 
in both its pedagogical and repertorial senses— 
‘Schoenberg embraced the idea of a body of 
works that was exclusive, exemplary, and norm- 
ative’ (p. 172). Yet previously he has referred 
to it as ‘both a linear legacy and a pedigree’. In 
what sense does Schoenberg see himself as in a 
canon as opposed merely to a tradition? There 
was a canon in the process of formation. But I 
would argue that a canon has necessarily to be 
something that is an object of study, and not 
just in the sense in which Schoenberg and 


most other teachers have had recourse to the 
works of earlier ‘masters’. Did Schoenberg’s 
transformation of Brahms from ‘academic’ to 
‘progressive’ amount to anything radically differ- 
ent from Mendelssohn’s resurrection of Bach? 
Maybe it did—to the extent that Schoenberg 
identified himself more strongly with a process 
of historical development focused on organic 
unity—but the case needs to be made more 
explicitly. Not every fashionable concept in 
literary or critical theory has to be progressive. 

A different issue is the relation of the canon 
with modernism. Debate over Schoenberg and 
the canon is one way of expressing the paradox 
of the composer as both traditionalist and 
revolutionary. But there is no essential link 
between the canon and modernism. Darmstadt 
modernism, for instance—Stockhausen, Boulez et 
al,—rejected it, purportedly attempting to begin 
music with 1945 as ‘year zero’. Hailey’s article 
perhaps promises more than it delivers, but that it 
is not surprising given it is only ten pages long. 

Many of the remaining articles focus on the 
‘Vienna of Schoenberg’. This is one thread in 
Botstein’s paper ‘Music and the Critique of 
Culture’. Reinhold Brinkmann, in ‘Schoenberg 
the Contemporary’, analyses the turn-of- 
the-century Viennese situation as one of 
‘introspection’, ‘the concentration on the “inner 
world”’. Other contributions are on relatively 
minor topics. Bryan Simms’ ‘Whose Idea was 
Erwartung? considers Schoenberg’s treatment of 
the libretto which Marie Pappenheim contributed 
to this expressionist masterpiece. Jan Maegaard 
provides a resumé of the composer’s incomplete 
works and fragments. Jonathan Dunsby’s thesis 
in ‘Schoenberg and Present-Day Theory and 
Practice’ is hard to discern, but he certainly does 
not take as a model the clear; vigorous prose 
which Schoenberg himself learned from his 
Viennese contemporary Karl Kraus. 

Arnold Whittall, in a review in The Musical 
Times (August 1997), complains that the con-. 
tributors attempt to save Schoenberg from any 
hint of alienation and take the composer’s 
devotion to structural unity in the work as 
vindicated, in the face of a constant tension 
between opposed forces of classicism and 
modernism. This criticism is curious given 
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that Botstein emphasizes Schoenberg’s outsider 
status in the Viennese musical community, 
while Alexander Ringer discusses his alienation 
as a Jew, Alan Lessem writes on the composer’s 
emigré experience, and Peg Weiss writes on 
the ethnic roots of the outsider in Schoenberg 
and Kandinsky. Most articles hardly avoid the 
modemism-traditionalism dichotomy either. The 
main criticism is that the contributions tend to be 
rather brief and, since many of them are very 
good, more extended treatment would have been 
welcome. But this is a very stimulating and 
worthwhile collection. 


ANDY HAMILTON 


Durham University 


Aesthetics. By COLIN LyAS. UCL Press. 1997. pp. 
277. £9.95. 

THe Lyas volume appears as one of a series of 

paperbacks brought out by the University College 

of London Press and described by its general 

editor as follows: 


an up-to-date set of engrossing, accurate, and 
lively introductions to all the core areas of 
philosophy. Each volume is written by an 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable teacher of the 
area in question. Care has been taken to 
produce works that while even-handed are 
not mere bland exposition and as such are 
original pieces of philosophy in their own 
right. The reader should not only be well 
informed by the series but also experience the 
intellectual excitement of being engaged in 
philosophical debate itself. . . 


I do not know the other eight entrants, but 
Aesthetics is a serious attempt to make good on this 
grandiose editorial promise. In some measure it 
succeeds, and where it fails there is a question 
whether anything could succeed. It is designed for 
use as an undergraduate text and my guess is that 
it sticks pretty close to a course offered by Lyas to 
his Lancaster students. My guess is also that the 
course is and deserves to be a great success. But 
Lyas also has his eye on fellow philosophers, and 

* addresses a number of issues in contemporary 


aesthetics and theory of criticism. His divided 
audience—undergraduates and _ colleagues—is 
the cause of some tension. In his introductory 
remarks, he notes that students take a course 
labelled aesthetics in the hope of learning some- 
thing about the arts and are disappointed to find 
that what they get is philosophical aesthetics— 
explanation and analysis of talk about the arts. 
The assumption is that the reader already knows 
alot about the arts and also about criticism and 
philosophy. Lyas wants to make what is supposed 
to serve, among other things, as a manual user- 
friendly, and to this end he recommends to 
readers who do not feel at home with high art 
that they test hypotheses against whatever their 
favourites are in the field of entertainment and 
popular culture. A good idea but one that is not 
readily exportable: what the ordinary Brit is 
presumed to know and love is illustrated by 
examples most of which are new to me, and I 
would be surprised if my students recognized 
anything later than the Beatles: well, perhaps a 
few of the more abrasive rock groups. 

Lyas says that for him the most important thing 
is to understand the source of the power that art 
has over us. (Another break-down-the-barriers 
move is the author’s practice of speaking in the 
first person of his own aesthetic preferences and 
commitments. The confessional mode is better 
suited to the classroom than to the printed page, 
but by and large it works pretty well for Lyas.) 

A genuinely innovative move is to begin with 
Kantian aesthetics with a focus on disinterest- 
edness. After all, Kant was the last philosopher to 
put forward a theory that is completely general—I 
mean one that treats the concept of the beautiful 
in nature as well as in art, and maps out the 
boundaries that divide aesthetics from ethics and 
from theory of knowledge. So why not start with 
Kant? Answer: he is too hard—not only for 
students but for authors who write textbooks for 
courses in aesthetics. Should that be decisive? 
Lyas says that ‘Kant’s aesthetics ought to be 
attempted by anyone who seriously wishes to be 
a philosophical aesthetician’ and I agree whole- 
heartedly. But imagine yourself someone who 
has never had a philosophy course opening the 
‘Analytic of the Beautiful’ at random and trying to 
get the hang of it. It can be done; I have seen 
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it done, but it is not to be taken lightly. In any 
event Lyas does not spend much time on Kant 
but goes on to discuss imitation, representa- 
tion, and imagination. Then he gets to his real 
hero, Benedetto Croce. ‘Statesman, philosopher, 
cultural critic and political economist,’ he says, 
and adds ‘as if for us Churchill, Russell, Leavis 
and Keynes had been rolled into one.’ (Scary 
thought!) 

Lyas thinks that Croce’s quasi-technical term 
‘expression’ is the key not only to the mysterious 
power of art but more broadly to what we do 
and undergo in the attempt to make sense of 
our experience and of our world. Start with 
something confused and troublesome—a bit 
like John Dewey’s conception of a ‘problem 
situation’; tinker with it until you get it into focus. 
Once it becomes articulate and accessible to 
others then, although questions will remain, you 
will at least know what you are dealing with, and 
in the process of trial and error you will have 
produced a work of art. Lyas does not really 
explain why he thinks this is the answer to his 
main question—why does art have the power that 
it has? I suppose that the idea is that it is a kind of 
catharsis, a sense of relief—like someone who 
realizes that his therapy is working and that he is 
not stammering any more. 

It may be that Croce deserves to be re- 
considered. If so, his defenders need to come up 
with something better than what Lyas has to offer 
by way of explaining some of his more peculiar 
claims, e.g. that a work of art is completed in the 
artist's imagination before he puts brush to canvas 
or pen to paper (Michelangelo: ‘Well, that’s one 
big job out of the way. Now if I can just get 
somebody to transfer it to the Sistine chapel.’] 
Lyas offers an explanation but it seems rather 
feeble. (Incidentally, I wonder why he is so dis- 
missive of Collingwood, whose developed theory 
is plausible and less gnomic than Croce’s.) 

Lyas introduces his discussion of aesthetic 
judgement by reviewing some of the anti- 
essentialist doctrines inspired by the teachings of 
the later Wittgenstein. He is sympathetic to such 
views because although ‘Art is expression’ sounds 
essentialist, it is not really, because no criteria or 
principled grounds for exclusion are generated; 
thus Lyas does not get bogged down in the 


somewhat boring controversy about what can and 
cannot count as a work of art. 

How are we to understand the terms 
‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ as applied to aesthetic 
judgement? The account offered is clear and 
useful, but all-things-considered judgements— 
’This is a great novel’ etc.—are not centre stage. 
The focus is 
descriptions of a particular work designed to 
support an overall verdict. Much influenced by 


rather on critical reasons— 


` Frank Sibley’s work on aesthetic concepts, Lyas 


holds with Sibley that such reasons are ‘objective’. 
Like others who endorse the notion of art as 
expression, he encounters difficulties in explain- 
ing how works of art or other inanimate objects 
can be said ‘objectively’ to be, for example, 
melancholy, tranquil, or triumphant. Lyas does 
not have a theory of metaphor and his task is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that, following 
Wollheim, he believes that attributions of affect to 
non-sentient individuals depend on ‘projection’, a 
term that is left undefined but applies to the 
situation in which I ascribe my mood or affect to 
an individual, e.g. a painting or a landscape, that, 
as I believe, can have no moods or affects. Here for 
Lyas the spade turns; that is just the way things 
are. He puts it as follows: 


I suppose there will be a worry about whether 
the fact of projection is incompatible with 
there being a truth or falsity, right and wrong 
about such assertions as the assertion that an 
object is melancholy. The answer is that we do 
use these terms in these contexts; we are 
inclined to agree that it is right to say that a 
winter landscape is melancholy and a balmy 
summer evening is tranquil. . . . What makes 
that possible is that we agree in the judgments 
that we make. These agreements need not 
be universal, can be changeable, can alter as 
our lives alter, can be affected by the lives we 
have had and will have. But that there are 
these agreements is all that underpins this 
language. There are those who would like 
there to be something that underpins these 
agreements, so that the reason we say that a 
landscape is melancholy is that there is some 
property, being melancholy, tranquillity or 
whatever, that it possesses independently of 
our judgment that it is so... . But as far as 
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melancholy goes there can be no such 
property in a thing over and above the one 
assigned to it in encounters with sentient 
beings. 


The concluding chapters deal with interpreta- 
tion and with very general issues in theory of 
meaning, and I found them disappointing. Given 
academic politics, it is courageous to look for 
points of contact between Continental theorists 
and our own home-grown kind. But I wonder 
whether it really is doing students a service to 
suggest that Monroe Beardsley (a favourite of 
Lyas and of mine) can be brought into line with 
Merleau-Ponty, de Saussure, Barthes, and even 
Derrida. Maybe, but it would take a lot more 
work. 

All in all, Aesthetics is a useful and interesting 
book and I wish its author well. Some minor 
complaints: the UCL Press should do a better 
editing job. There are many typos, misspell- 
ings (including proper names—something that 
inspires authors with rage), and other signs of 
carelesssness. Finally, I cannot imagine why 
Lyas chose the poems he uses for epigraph and 
postscript. The Matthew Arnold one is awful 
Victorian kitsch and the Charles Bukowski, in my 
view, just junk. But it does not matter: a solid 
aesthetic theory is not challenged by differences 
of taste; in fact it has to take account of them. 


MARY MOTHERSILL 


Barnard College, Columbia University 


Emotion and the Arts. Edited by METTE HJORT and 
SUE LAVER. Oxford U.P. 1997. pp. 332. $19.95. 
ONE OF the stated goals of the editors of this 
important anthology on the relationship between 
emotion and the arts was to set up a tension 
between two distinct views on the nature of 
emotion. Those theorists representative of one 
of the views, such as Kendall Walton, Jerrold 
Levinson, and Noël Carroll, analyse emotions as 
essentially both object-directed and involving 
cognitive states, like belief: My fear of sharks, for 
example, seems logically to require that there be 
sharks and that I believe that sharks are harmful. 


This view on the nature of emotions is called 
cognitivism. Theorists representative of the other 
view, such as Rom Harré znd Francis Sparshott, 
analyse emotions as essentially determined by an 
agent’s social context, motives, actions, etc. This 
view is called social constructivism. 

As an anthology intended to contribute in a 
significant way to this debate on the nature of 
emotions, the book is weak for a number of 
reasons. First, social constructivism is a relatively 
recent development of the social sciences and has 
yet to mature into a fully developed view. Second, 
the social constructivists really do not get a fair 
hearing in this book since most of the contrib- 
utors either assume, or argue for, a cognitivist 
theory. Third, and perhaps most important, the 
essays that favour social constructivism either fail 
to make convincing arguments or simply fail to 
give arguments. 

One might suspect that the lack of convincing 
arguments stems from the apparent implausibil- 
ity of social constructivism. After all, it seems 
reasonable to believe that the meaning of, for 
example, sadness remains essentially the same 
regardless of whether we are considering my 
sadness, your sadness, or a Martian’s sadness. The 
social context and object of my sadness may differ 
as much as you like from our Martian friend’s, 
but it does not seem to follow that it means 
something different for a Martian to be sad. On 
the contrary, it is reasonable to assume that there 
is something in virtue of which it means the same 
thing for any kind of being to be sad, regardless of 
the objects of their sorrow, their social context, 
motives, acts, etc. If this assumption is correct 
then considerations such as an emotional being’s 
social context will be irrelevant to the correct 
analysis of emotion. This matter, however, is far 
from settled. 

As an anthology intended to explore the various 
ways in which emotion is related to the arts, the 
book succeeds admirably. Jerrold Levinson’s essay 
opens it with a clear and accessible introduction 
to the sorts of philosophical issues that arise when 
we consider the relationship between emotion 
and the arts. 

The first set of essays is devoted to the 
relationship between fiction and emotion, and 
centres, quite appropriately, on the paradox of 
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fiction. We have emotions, such as sadness, pity, 
and fear, for fictional characters. We believe that 
in order to have such emotions the objects of our 
emotions must exist. For example, my fear of 
sharks seems to require the existence of at least 
one shark. But most of us believe that there is no 
sense in which fictional characters actually exist. 
So how can we have emotions for them? 

Readers interested in Walton’s latest reflections 
on this issue will not be disappointed. Walton 
shows how his make-believe theory ‘dovetails’, as 
he puts it, with models of mental simulation 
by showing how engaging in make-believe is a 
form of mental simulation. The importance of 
imagination, as simulation, lies in its capacity 
to make us aware of aspects of our personal- 
ity. Walton gives the example of simulating 
spelunking. Through such a simulated experience 
we may learn of our fear of confining spaces, such 
as narrow passages in a cave. One wonders, 
however, what the value of such a reflection is 
when, to take another of Walton’s examples, 
Charles simulates being afraid of the slimy 
monster that appears on the movie screen. Is it 
that he becomes aware of his fear of slimy, 
amorphous, non-existent monsters? Though it 
might be of practical value for Charles to learn of 
his predisposition to claustrophobia, it is not clear 
what value there is in learning that if a creature 
such as the slimy monster were to exist, he would 
be afraid of it. At any rate, that does not explain 
why Charles seeks out these kinds of simulated 
experiences, 

Walton also responds to an objection often 
leveled against his theory: that it implies that we 
really cannot have emotions for fictional objects. 
His response hinges on the distinction between 
‘real’ and ‘imagined’ emotions. For Walton we 
can feel real emotion for someone only if it is 
properly related to our beliefs, actions, and the 
world. For example, I really pity Anna Karenina 
only if she exists, I believe that she is pitiable, 
and believe that I could, at least in principle, 
help her. My pity is imaginary, however, only if 
I make-believe, or imagine, that she is pitiable. 
This is not news to anyone familiar with Walton’s 
theory. However, many of his commentators 
have concluded from examples like this that 
having an imaginary emotion fails to count as 


having an emotional experience. This is not 
the case for Walton. If I merely imagine pitying 
Anna Karenina it is not as if I fail to respond 
emotionally. Imaginary emotions may, though 
they need not, constitute strong emotional 
responses. 

Essays by Susan Feagin, Gregory Currie, and 
Derek Matravers complete the section on the 
paradox of fiction. Feagin convincingly argues 
that the value of fiction often lies in its ability to 
expand our emotional repertoire by teaching 
us how to recognize new patterns of emotion. 
Continuing this theme, Keith Oatley and Mitra 
Gholamain argue, in an essay unrelated to the 
paradox, that experiencing emotion in response to 
art helps us to clarify our understanding of the 
ways emotions are related to our desires and 
beliefs. 

Currie’s essay, like Walton’s, links simulation to 
the imagining of fictions. He argues that when 
engaging a fiction we simulate someone who 
experiences the fiction as if it were an actual 
report of events. This is called the report model of 
fiction. For Currie, these simulations also involve 
imagining that you are someone else. So, for 
example, when we read a novel we simulate 
someone with a personality distinct from our own 
who is reading the fiction as if it were a report of 
something that actually happened. Apparently, 
authors provide subtle cues to direct our simu- 
lation of these fictional personalities. Currie 
postulates the distinct personality hypothesis in 
order to explain why it is that our emotional 
responses to fictional characters often differ from 
our emotional responses to actual persons who 
resemble, in relevant ways, the fictional 
characters. For example, we may laugh when in 
Crimes and Misdemeanors we hear Clifford’s sister 
tell him that her last date defecated on her. 
Though were that fictional character our sister, or 
friend, we would certainly not think it funny. So 
why do we? Because, for Currie, we simulate the 
personality of someone who would think that it is 
funny. This explanation seems like a stretch if 
only because most of us do not take ourselves to 
be pretending to be someone else when engaging 
a fiction. But if Currie is wrong, what explains 
this? 


Matravers pursues, in some detail, the prob- a 
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lems associated with viewing fictions as reports 
of actual events, and ends up concluding that 
the report model is to be preferred over the 
perceptual model, which holds that when we, for 
example, view a movie or play, we pretend that we 
are seeing and hearing events unfolding. 

Paisley Livingston and Alfred Mele discuss the 
rationality of emotional responses to fiction. But 
they are not interested in whether it is rational 
to have emotions for nonexistent objects. They 
argue that our emotional responses to fiction 
are rational to the extent that they are the 
emotions that the author of the work intended 
us to have. The rationality of our emotional 
responses will also depend on whether they are 
due to what is fictionally true. To be saddened, for 
example, by Anna Karenina’s death is rational 
only if the author intended that we should be 
saddened by her death and it is fictionally true 
that she died. 

The pair of essays by Noël Carroll and Willie 
Van Peer challenge the Platonic view of emotions 
as irrational. Carroll offers a powerful set of 
arguments for the rationality of emotions in 
general and argues convincingly that the very fact 
that emotions are cognitive in nature makes them 
rational. Thus, it is my belief that some sharks are 
harmful that makes my fear of sharks rational. 
On the other hand, were I to fear some sharks 
without believing them to be harmful we would 
justifiably identify my fear as irrational. (Whether 
it is rational to believe that sharks are harmful 
is a different matter.) So, for Carroll, emotions 
are rational in virtue of their relationship to our 
cognitive states. Carroll also argues that cognitive 
states other than belief, such as imagination, may 
play the cognitive role in an emotion. 

He also discusses the function of emotions in 
focusing our attention. Emotions, Carroll says, 
endow certain features of our experience with a 
‘special phenomenological glow’. They also play 
an analogous role in narrative art. For Carroll, 
narrative art is ‘criterially prefocused’ with respect 
to our emotional responses to it. This means that 
authors can elicit in us certain emotions through 

- the structure and content of a narrative. These 
emotions function to focus our imagination in a 
way that directs us in how properly to compre- 
hend the narrative. If this is correct then we can 


evaluate an author on the basis of how well she is 
able to direct our imaginings. 

Another pair of essays, by William Lyons 
and Robert Solomon, explore the range of our 
emotional responses to art and consider whether 
some of them are aesthetically appropriate. What 
if, for example, someone were to experience 
sentimental feelings upon viewing the Mona 
Lisa that do not result directly from their 
apprehension of any of the formal properties of 
the painting but rather result from the viewer’s 
being reminded of a homely cousin. Should we 
consider such an emotional response appropriate? 
Yes, because for Lyons ‘we respond, emotionally, 
as we are able’. One’s emotional response to art 
will depend upon one’s unique capacity for 
responding to it. For Lyons, believing otherwise 
would mean ruling out any number of legitimate 
responses. There may be a fruitful tension here 
between Carroll’s and Lyon’s stance on the 
standards of evaluation. 

But what about those sentimental feelings 
we get when we tune into our favourite soap 
opera? Do these ‘kitschy’ emotions not smack of 
mundaneness? Perhaps they are even dangerous. 
Mark Jefferson has suggested that they may even 
lead to fascism! Robert Solomon disagrees and 
defends sentimentality, which he takes to mean 
an ‘appeal to tender feelings’, on the grounds that 
they are not essentially linked to any of these 
nasty things. But even if that is true it does not 
seem to ease the guilt we feel for having spent part 
of our afternoon crying because Brendan, Brock’s 
twin brother, told Talyor that Brock is Hunter’s 
real father (Hunter is Talyor’s newborn daughter) 
and Brendan has just been diagnosed with a 
malignant brain tumour. Why should we feel 
guilty? Perhaps it is because we may get almost 
nothing out of the experience except for a good 
cry. Maybe we also feel better about ourselves for 
realizing that we would never be as deceitful as 
Brendan. But should there not be more? Should 
we not have to learn something important about 
ourselves, or our emotions? At any rate, if it turns 
out that what an emotion is about is constitutive 
of an emotion, then if its content is trivial perhaps 
so is the emotion. This criticism is not entirely 
fair since Solomon is concerned with the whole 
range of sentimental emotions, not just those 
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evoked by soaps. Nevertheless, it does seem that 
having sentimental emotions is justiftable only if 
we can show why such experiences are worth 
having. 

An essay by David Novitz examines the way art 
can dislodge our firmly held beliefs about the 
world by, as he says, ‘anesthetizing’ our emotions. 
Often when our beliefs about the world are 
challenged we respond with outrage, shock, or 
bewilderment. But it seems that, at least some- 
times, art can subtly dislodge our beliefs by 
disabling these strong emotional responses. In 
part this is accomplished by the fact that when we 
engage a fictional work we are sometimes forced 
to imagine sympathizing or empathizing with 
fictional characters. We may, for example, em- 
pathetically imagine being a lonely and neglected 
spouse who enters into an extramarital affair even 
though we may strongly believe that marital 
infidelity is immoral. Our empathy with the 
fictional character might alter, in some way, our 
beliefs about the immorality of marital infidelity. 
Novitz ignores the question of whether this is 
generally a good or bad thing, and focuses instead 
on what makes such transformations of belief 
possible, and what accounts for the occasional 
failure of these transformations. 

Ronald De Sousa’s essay completes the col- 
lection with a discussion of aesthetic fetishism. 
Aesthetic fetishes, not unlike sexual fetishes, 
involve pleasure elicited by something in virtue 
of its representing something else. Perhaps we 
suspect that the pleasure a friend takes in a 
painting that hangs on her wall is derived solely 
from her awareness of its monetary value. But, 
when we ask her what she likes about it, she tells 
us quite honestly that she does not know. Could 
we determine whether the pleasure she takes in 
her painting is fetishistic? De Sousa argues that 
we may not, even in principle, be able to. His 
arguments revolve largely around the problems 
associated with the nature of qualia and our 
own dispositions to respond to them, and if he is 
right, aesthetic fetishes will often be impossible to 
discern. 

Most of the essays in this volume are accessible 
to the nonspecialist, though it is probably best 
suited to graduate courses in aesthetics. The 


editors provide a helpful introduction to the 
essays, and there is no index. 


EDWARD GRON 


Wayne State University 


Introduction to Aesthetics: An Analytic Approach. By 
GEORGE DICKIE. Oxford U.P. 1997. x + 189. No 
price given, paperback. 

THIS BOOK reorganizes, revises, and expands 

Aesthetics: An Introduction of 1971. The philo- 

sophical orientation indicated in the new subtitle 

is apparent both in the content and in the style, 
which is always clear and straightforward. Also, 
the expression sometimes is pithy (a one-sentence 
summary of Kant is given on p. 22), sardonic 

(to clarify the complexities of Alison’s theory, 

the reader is advised to draw her own diagram 

on p. 19), and direct (‘any theory that rules out 
color as a source of beauty has got to be defective’ 

p- 24). 

There are four sections. The first traces some 
key ideas in aesthetics from the Greeks to the 
present. Plato’s account of beauty as an abstract 
form is superseded in the eighteenth century 
in views advocated by British empiricists 
(Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Burke, Hume, and 
Alison) who link beauty with subjective 
experience, focus on the faculty of taste by which 
beauty is apprehended, and introduce other aes- 
thetic properties (such as sublimity), as well as 
the notion of disinterested perception. This 
movement culminates with Kant, whose stress on 
the role of the imagination leads, in the nine- 
teenth century, to accounts that discuss aesthetic 
experience not in terms of a faculty of perception 
but, rather, in terms of a relation between the 
intellect and its objects. Schopenhauer completes 
the ‘subjectivization’ of aesthetic experience by 
insisting that its object be detached from all 
relations to the subject’s interests. In the 
twentieth century, the heirs to this tradition 
maintain that there is a distinctive aesthetic 
attitude that arises from a particular act, which is 
one of distancing (Bullough), or of disinterested 
attention (Stolnitz), or of seeing as (Aldrich). 


Against these positions, Dickie argues that the ṣi 
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_appreciation of art does not involve special 
psychological states, modes of attention, or forms 
of perception. He also criticizes Beardsley’s 
account of the aesthetic attitude, which, though it 
leaves behind much that is objectionable in earlier 
theories, fails to capture adequately all and only 
that which is relevant to the appreciation of 
artworks. 

The second section of part one deals with 
theories about the nature of art. The Greeks hold 
that art is imitation. In the nineteenth century, 
art is characterized as the personal expression of 
its creator and as a source of ineffable know- 
ledge. In the twentieth century art is analysed as 
significant form (Bell), as iconic with human 
feeling (Langer), and as imaginative expression 
(Collingwood). These theories fail as definitions, 
though they draw attention to features that are 
important in some artworks. In a different vein, 
Weitz argues that art is an open concept that, as 
such, has no essence. 

Part two outlines the challenge to the preceding 
heritage posed by developments that begin in the 
1960s. The idea that aesthetic experience depends 
on a distinctive attitude or psychological state 
is attacked by Dickie and Marshall Cohen. 
Meanwhile, Mandelbaum and Danto claim that 
art-making properties are relational and context- 
ual, thereby rejecting the assumption that the 
defining property of art must be perceptible in 
its works. These developments are novel in 
recognizing that art is culturally embedded, so 
that its identification and appreciation depend on 
an awareness of its history and social setting, 
rather than on the subjective state of its perceiver. 
Dickie now presents his institutional theory of 
art’s definition, according to which something is 
art if and only if it is enmeshed within a complex 
set of institutionally structured social relations. 
He sketches the versions of 1974 and 1984, along 
with some of the objections that led him to 
review the earlier theory. 

Part three addresses four problems in aes- 
thetics. The first is that of intentional criticism. 
Dickie argues that, both in art and ordinary 


conversation, hearers have no effective way of - 


knowing utterers’ intentions. Meaning is entirely 
a public matter, residing in the utterance rather 
than the utterer’s intention. This conclusion is 


applied in turn to pictorial representation (it is 
properties of its design that determine what a 
painting represents, p. 103) and to the perform- 
ing arts (the creator’s intentions can be ignored 
by performers, though this might disturb the 
identity of the work that is being presented, 
p. 104). Though I am no intentionalist as regards 
the interpretation of art, I think that Dickie 
here misrepresents the extent to which the 
conventions that allow utterances to display 
public meanings rely for their efficacy on the 
frequency with which speakers say precisely what 
they mean. Moreover, it is hard to reconcile 
Dickie’s anti-intentionalism with his argument 
(against Goodman, see pp. 154-155) that the titles 
of paintings contribute as much as their designs to 
what those paintings represent. I agree with this 
last claim—many works that resemble the models 
who sat for them represent, instead, the mythical 
figures named in their titles. What I do not see 
is how Dickie squares this with his general 
anti-intentionalism, given that it is only titles 
intentionally conferred by artists that are 
important in this way. Furthermore, in his 
discussion of works for performance, I think that 
Dickie underplays the distinction between artists’ 
work-determinative intentions and those that 
express desires about the manner in which the 
given work is to be interpreted. If our interest 
is in works as of their creators, it cannot be that 
performers should be so cavalier in their treat- 
ment of work-constitutive directives as Dickie 
implies. 

The second chapter in this section deals with 
symbolism in art. The generation of symbolic 
meaning (for instance, the equation of a lamb 
with Christ) depends both on tbe presence of 
characteristics common to the symbol and its 
referent, and on a conventional linkage of the 
two. 

The third topic is that of metaphor. Dickie 
rejects the view that metaphors are disguised 
similes in favour of Beardsley’s alternative: words 
used metaphorically have meanings other than 
their dictionary ones. 

The fourth subject is that of art’s expressing 
emotion. Dickie concentrates on the case of 
instrumental music and, after arguing that the 
emotions expressed in the work are neither the 
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composer’s nor the listener’s, he suggests that 
they belong to the music itself. When we call 
music ‘sad’, we apply a metaphorical attribution as 
a way of calling attention to a quality of the music. 
This usage is so frequent that the metaphor may 
be moribund, so that now its meaning is literal. 
I doubt that this account does justice to our 
experience of music’s expressiveness. If this use of 
‘sad’ is (or was) metaphorical, then, according to 
Dickie’s view, it invokes meanings that are not 
part of the word’s usual sense. (I allow that, with 
reference to musical qualities, ‘sad’ does not refer 
_ to an occurrent emotion, but the same is true of 

‘sad’ in ‘He has a sad face’, and this last use clearly 
connects to the word’s ordinary meaning.) If 
music does not engage with the world of human 
feeling and action, how can we explain why so 
many people feel compelled to describe it as 
happy, sprightly, forlorn, and so on? 

Part four considers twentieth century theories 
of art’s evaluation. Five alternatives are mentioned 
only to be dismissed: personal subjectivism (it is 
good because I like it), intuitionism (goodness 
is a simple, unanalysable property like redness), 
emotivism (evaluations express pro-feelings with- 
out propositional content), relativism (evaluations 
are commendatory but rest on unjustifiable 
principles), and critical singularism (evaluations 
call attention to particular properties and involve 
no appeal to general principles). While Dickie 
accepts that the value of art is instrumental— 
that is, artworks are good because they provide 
pleasurable experiences—he rejects the particular 
instrumental theories offered by Beardsley and 
Goodman. The former’s is too narrow in denying 
relevance to art’s capacity to comment on the 
actual world, while the latter’s is mistaken in tying 
art’s value exclusively to its referential success. 
Dickie presents his own model, which accords 
significance to both internal and referential 
properties of art. Though there are no over- 
arching principles of artistic value that could 
license the deduction of ‘strong’ evaluations (such 
as, this artwork is good unqualifiedly), many 
features are good-making in art. The location of 
the work within a complex matrix that ranks and 
combines all the relevant factors allows for its 
evaluation and also for its comparison with other 


pieces, so long as they share with it the same 
features. 

This book is an introductory text and, there- 
fore, is bound to be selective, but some of the 
omissions are unfortunate. I suspect that Walton’s 
‘Categories of Art’ (1970) and Margolis’s ‘Works 
of Art as Physically Embodied and Culturally 
Emergent Entities’ (1974) have been much more 
influential in setting the agenda for contemporary 
philosophers of art than were the pieces by 
Marshall Cohen and Mandelbaum that are 
highlighted by Dickie. Also, the readings listed for 
some of the chapters might have been updated. 
It is surprising to find that the discussion of 
expression in music does not cite the work of 
Peter Kivy, for instance. Finally, many topics that 
are of current interest in analytic aesthetics are not 
discussed. These include audiences’ emotional 
responses to works of art and the nature both 
of fiction and of pictorial representation. The 
ontology of artworks is not covered, though 
this topic can be introduced in an entertaining 
fashion via a discussion of forgery. Neither is 
there mention of the popular or mass arts, nor of 
differences and tensions between the standard 
approach to these and to the ‘high’ arts. 

Despite the quibbles mentioned above, I 
regard this as an admirable introductory text 
and recommend that students new to the area of 
analytic aesthetics be encouraged to read it. 


STEPHEN DAVIES 


University of Auckland 


The Rhetoric of the Frame: Essays on the Boundaries of 
the Artwork. Edited by PAUL DURO. Cambridge 
U.P. 1996. pp. 332. $29.95. ‘ 

IT Is to the credit of the editor Paul Duro that he 

has put all but one substantial contribution to this 

collection of symposium papers at the beginning 
of the book. They deal with the frame as a means 
of visual representation, and derive the psycho- 
logical and social implications from the formal 
properties of the concrete examples. 

In the first paper, Wolfgang Kemp points to the 
difference between the framed image seen in the 
dark movie theatre and that enclosing a painting. 


4 
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The movie screen excludes the outer world and 
prescribes (with the framework of vertical and 
horizontal, and their proportion) the internal 
structural skeleton of the photographed scene. 
Kemp describes the experimentation with various 
proportions of the square-shaped film image 
undertaken by Eisenstein as a reflection of the 
century-old variations of the picture format. As 
his example of this tradition, Kemp analyses the 
entrance door of the fifth century church of Santa 
Sabina in Rome, composed of small wooden 
panels of different proportions. 

John Gilles introduces his history of maps with 
a quotation from an essay by Heidegger, 
translated as The Age of the World Picture. Its 
original title, Die Zeit des Weltbildes (in his 
Holzwege, Frankfurt a. M., 1950), could serve him 
even better, since the term ‘Weltbild’ refers to the 
cosmological image, both visual and conceptual. 

The world map is a good example of a 
frameless image, as offered by any three- 
dimensional object. But since a globe can only be 
seen partially, when looked at or depicted on a 
surface, it acquires a subjective frame, valid only 
for the person who selected it. The prototype is 
the map by the Spanish seventh century historian 
Isidore of Seville, which shows Jerusalem as the 
centre of the world, with its geography simplified 
to the shape of the Christian cross. Gilles shows 
such a map, as well as others—some globular, 
some flattened out in Mercator fashion and 
variously centred. 

The editor Paul Duro, a senior lecturer in art 
history at the Australian National University in 
Canberra, shows how narrative pictures are 
variously framed to fit each other and ceiling 
decorations. A particularly striking example has 
been selected by another art historian. Shearer 
West presents an eighteenth century group 
portrait of an English middle class family. By its 
formal attire the family stresses its social dignity. 
Strangely enough, however, the five persons 
are arranged around a rich but empty frame on 
the wall, the kind usable around a landscape. 
Its emptiness is in tantalizing contrast to its 
prominent position in the living room; and West 
is certainly convincing in interpreting it as a 
symbol, offered for whatever reason, of the 
hollowness of the scene’s social pretence. 


Louis Marin’s paper is useful mainly for some 
of its illustrations, so well chosen that they can 
serve as visual markers for the principal aspects of 
the theme, the frame. There is Poussin’s self- 
portrait (at the Louvre), in which a number of 
frames are shown as incomplete, overlapping 
entities, whose partiality is shown in contrast 
to the completeness of the imposing figure of 
the artist, large and central, occupying the 
foreground. More limited in its conception but 
equally to the point is Paul Klee’s Ad Marginem, 
showing how the vectors of the picture escape 
from the power of the centre toward the frame, 
which attracts and swallows them. And finally 
there is the formalism of Frank Stella’s stack 
of encapsulated squares, the frames left to 
themselves. 

The problem of the frame as a mere ‘clipping’ 
from the endlessness of reality is highlighted by 
Depat Anath’s report on the strong influence of 
Islamic art on Matisse’s work. There is a curious 
history about the framing of Matisse’s Interior with 
Aubergines of 1911. At various times Matisse 
rejected or requested or replaced its frame with 
one he painted on. We learn that in the preceding 
year Marisse had travelled to Munich to see a 
large exhibition of Islamic art. In Islamic carpets 
and miniature illustrations. there is a constant 
interplay between frames as confinement and 
as transition between neighbouring scenes. 
Matisse’s Interior shows a continuity, barely 
interrupted by its frame; and within the painting 
there is a play of rectangular shapes, some 
complete, others overlapping, and containing 
small compositions that also are complete in 
themselves or reveal the endless view through the 
window. 

The main lesson one receives from Duro’s 
book concerns the interaction between inner 
and outer structure, negctiated by the frame. It 
reminds me of the biological difference between 
the exoskeletal build of insects and the endo- 
skeletal build of mammals. In the structure of 
works of art, the two systems of support interact 
more intimately. The frame brackets the range 
of the inner composition, when in itself it is 
unlimited, and it borders on the outer world, 
limitless by definition. 

This would have been the opportunity to 
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discuss the problems of endlessness posed by the 
frameless film, which no longer determines the 
compositional centre by a frame but must itself 
supply it. The same is true for sculpture, which 
must determine its centre, mostly inside its three- 
dimensional body. Photography is typically a 
‘clipping’ from the frameless outer world. In fact, 
in the broadest sense the whole world of 
cognition faces the need of seeking a frame for 
any of its tasks, be it in philosophy or the sciences, 
or elsewhere in life. 

There would have been plenty of space for 
some of this in Duro’s book, which devotes a 
large number of its pages to subjects that either 
should be published somewhere else or which 
dilute the theme by fancy language or fashionable 
topics such as pornography, feminism, and post- 
monumentality. Two essays on museums are 
included with the pretext that a museum is a 
container. One of them, by Donald Preziosi, 
offers an excellent history of the museum; but the 
author himself calls it properly a derangement or 
derailing of what might have been expected. 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Internatiorial Yearbook of Aesthetics. Volume 1, 1996. 
Edited by GÖRAN HERMEREN. pp. 97. No price 
given. f 

THE INTERNATIONAL Yearbook of Aesthetics is a 

new journal in comparative aesthetics, seeking 

especially work relating Western and non- 

Western traditions. In its first issue in 1996, nine 

articles are organized into four ‘mini symposia’ 

on Chinese aesthetics, aesthetic experience, 
the modernism/postmodernism debate, and the 
nature of aesthetics. As such, the journal’s 
ambitions are marked out, but unfortunately the 
promise of a cross-fertilization of ideas in key 
areas is on the whole not met: any journal is, of 
course, dependent on the quality of individual 

contributions, and unfortunately there are a 

number of weak articles, but the symposia 

themselves prove to be artificial, there rarely 
being a real focus by the contributors on the same 
issue or problem. 


The first symposium, ‘European and Chinese 
Traditions in Aesthetics’, consists of two articles. 
Herbert Mainusch’s article, “The Importance of 
Chinese Philosophy for Western Aesthetics’, 
reads as a manifesto for the influence of Chinese 
philosophy on Western philosophy. Rather short, 
like most of the articles, it is full of aphorisms 
on epistemology and arts value, supposedly 
reinvigorated by a Chinese perspective: the article 
ends by quoting Chuang-Zhu, ‘The best language 
is that which is never spoken, so the best action is 
that which is never done’, and concludes in 
Mainusch’s words, ‘In our modern communi- 
cation society art may have the task to secure 
silence’. Other aphorisms abound, two being 
indicative of the article: ‘We throw out nets, and 
the nature of the nets determines what kind of 
fish—knowledge, that is—we catch’ and ‘We live 
in a world before Einstein, against our better 
judgement’. Many are incomprehensible (‘99.9 
per cent of our knowledge of the world are 
innate, and the same applies to our necessary 
adaptability’), although this may be a problem of 
translation. Reporting Chinese philosophy in 
such a manner damages the prospects of a serious 
meeting of minds between Western and Chinese 
philosophy. The article’s only value can be that 
the reader new to Chinese philosophy is intro- 
duced to some key names and notions, but then 
again he is better served by a standard full critical 
introduction. Karl-Heinz Pohl’s article, ‘Chinese 
Aesthetics and Kant’, is at least more focused, and 
introduces us to key ideas in Chinese aesthetics, 
comparing them with Kant’s analysis of the 
sublime in the Critique of Judgement. 

The second symposium is titled ‘Emotion, 
Fiction and the Contextualist Turn’. Arto 
Haapala’s article, ‘Emotion, the Role of Experi- 
ence and Fiction’, is not an article on aesthetic 
experience as such, deeming this in an intro- 
ductory passage to be best taken as the immediate, 
sensuous, and non-critical experience of nature. 
The article is in fact one about the experience 
of art, and in particular what Haapala sees as its 
most interesting feature: why we should react 
emotionally to it at all. He proposes a solution to 
the ‘paradox of reacting to non-existent objects’. 
In doing so'he rejects the proposal of Kendall 


Walton in Mimesis as Make-believe, preferring to y 
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develop R. K. Elliott’s 1972 account (‘Aesthetic 
Experience and the Experience of Art’) that 
though we feel sad, for example, on reading a 
poem, we are not ourselves sad. This account is 
supposed to be different from Walton’s because 
it emphasizes the phenomenology of emotion, 
proposing two kinds: primordial and non- 
primordial. Emotions expressed attending art are 
the latter kind, revealing a ‘distance’ between 
‘sadness’ and ‘feeling sadness’. As well as 
overcoming the paradox, this account is meant to 
acknowledge the role of emotions in interpreta- 
tion. That interpretation requires direct, personal 
acquaintance—an emotional response—with the 
interpreted work is not controversial: the real 
issue is whether Haapala’s phenomenology is 
plausible, and does the work intended. The 
paradox, of course, is the old problem of ‘fearing 
fictions’ in a different guise, and assumed here is a 
fully fledged ‘fear’; but as soon as the fear is 
watered down, the paradox disappears. This is 
Haapala’s strategy, but by insisting on grounding 
this on quasi-emotions, it is grounded in an 
uncertain psychology (standing back from 
emotions? Are these still emotions?); moreover, 
the question remains why we stand back when 
attending to art. A full solution to the paradox 
probably requires an account of the external 
relations between individuals and art, not just an 
account of the internal relation of an individual to 
his emotions. A reading of Flint Schier’s “The 
Claims of Tragedy’, particularly his account of 
art as free of the ‘predicaments’ of ordinary life 
yet sharing life’s ‘intimacy’, would be rewarding 
here. Ananta Sukla’s article, ‘Emotion, Aesthetic 
Experience and the Contextualist Turn’, in this 
mini symposium is not in fact a reaction to 
Haapala’s account, nor to ones like it. However, 
it does fulfil the journal’s promise, providing a 
suggestive, albeit brief, response to Western social 
constructivist accounts of aesthetic experience 
from an Indian philosophical perspective. 
Certainly those interested in challenging the 
rising hegemony of social construction in aes- 
thetics will find support here. Sukla notes 
the tenth century philosopher Abhinavagupta’s 
account of emotion, which lists nine ‘forms of 
consciousness’, or. human propensities to feel: 
— love, laughter, sorrow, anger, fear, courage, 


disgust, astonishment, and serenity. Of course, 
the argument goes, emotions can be controlled, 
but these culture-bound emotions are not the 
real thing—if an artwork’s appeal is genuinely 
emotional, concludes Sukla, then it is also uni- 
versally accessible, since its appeal is to a range of 
emotions of which every human being is capable. 
I think the natural basis of emotions is often 
underplayed, but this article is too brief to mount 
a sustained attack on social constructivism, and 
the questions remain: how long can emotions 
be socially and artificially induced before true 
or pure emotions dig in? And how is it that 
spectators of art, and, by extension, the world at 
large, can be duped into bogus culturally bound 
emotional states? These are the relevant questions 
for any account of natural emotion, Indian or 
otherwise, in an age of advertising and political 
spin. 

The third symposium contains articles by 
Moissej Kagan, Joseph Margolis, and Tom 
Rockmore on ‘Understanding Modernism and 
Postmodernism’. Kagan’s article, ‘Modernism as a 
Birth of a New Type of Culture’, is sweeping and 
diffuse, scattering aphoristic claims about art’s 
value among diagrammatic classifications of 
culture. Rockmore (‘Modernism, Postmodernism 
and the Social Function of Art’), at least and at last 
in the spirit of symposia, responds to Kagan’s 
claim that art’s value is in providing solutions to 
social problems, preferring a more modest claim 
that art’s social function is in providing insights 
into how the world appears to us. Both articles 
adduce rather flimsy arguments in support of 
their claims, which anyway are in general 
circulation and better elaborated elsewhere. 
Margolis’s article (‘Beneath and Beyond the 
Modernism/PostmodernismDebate’) is focused 
more keenly on the modernism/post-modern- 
ism debate, but concedes to offering only ‘the 
slimmest clue’ as to a way through it, an approach 
which seems to owe something to a sophistic- 
ated subjectivist approach to the question of 
objectivity. ` 

The final symposium, ‘Can Aesthetics be 
Applied in Practice? How and in What Sense?’, 
has articles by Arnold Berleant and Stefan 
Morawski. Berleant, in ‘Aesthetic in Practice and 
the Practice of Aesthetics’, holds that aesthetics 
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has a choice to be either practical or nothing but a 
branch of ethics or epistemology. He argues for 
the former approach, meaning by ‘practical’ a 
philosophy of art independent of sociological 
perspectives. Of course, both the art-orientated 
and sociological perspectives are legitimate areas 
of study, and in fact Berleant only marks out two 
issues within philosophical aesthetics, namely 
questions about the nature of the aesthetic value 
of artworks and about the value of art. And 
perhaps a more interesting future for aesthetics is 
in its links with ethics and epistemology, possibly 
through a properly developed account of aesthetic 
experience. Morawski’s article, ‘Critical Supple- 
ment to Lahti’s Pious Illusion’, is unfortunately 
noteworthy only for the poor quality of the 
writing and/or translation, and again is aphoristic 
rather than analytical. It is a response not to 
Berleant but to claims made for aesthetics at the 
XII International Congress of Aesthetics held in 
Lahti. 

A new journal no doubt needs to make a mark 
and the idea of comparative aesthetics built 
around key issues is laudable, albeit one that most 
journals implicitly follow. Future issues need 
tighter editorial control to meet the demand of a 
journal based on symposia, meaning fewer 
symposia per issue and real dialogue between 
contributors. 


JEFFREY PETTS 


London 


Photography and Its Critics: A Cultural History 
1839-1900. By MARY WARNER MARIEN. 
Cambridge U.P. 1997. pp. xvi + 222, 68 plates. 
£35.00. 

IN THE preface, Marien sets herself the task of 

providing a social history of the idea of photo- 

graphy, the ways in which it was perceived and 
received during the nineteenth century. She 
carefully distinguishes the writing of such an 
account from an historical survey of photography 
as an art form or a history of techniques. In 
critical studies debates since the 1980s, photo- 
graphy has emerged as a ‘complex concept’ 
formed by a variety of social, political, and artistic 


interests which in the past 150 years offered 
different accounts of photography’s origin and 
meaning. Throughout its history, ‘photography 
has been involved in a contest of meaning’. 


` Under attack by writers, painters, and critics in 


the mid-nineteenth century, proponents of 
photography were put on the defensive, but 
Marien says that this defensiveness was ‘not 
merely a justification of the medium as art or 
information, but an effort to govern and direct the 
social meaning of photography’. The author 
declares her allegiance to a dominant format of 
socio-historical critique by citing Michel Foucault 
and Roger Chartier as guiding influences. 

Although the specific physical processes 
involved in photography’s inception in 1839 were 
claimed to be without precedent, the perceived 
function and purpose of this new medium relied 
or played on already existing ideas of naturalism, 
realism, and vision as the dominant mode of 
access. Marien’s first chapter expands on the 
details of how understanding of photo images in 
the first few decades was fashioned from previous 
ideas of nature, originality, and intuition. The 
conclusion of the preface outlines the broadest 
claim which her book seeks to establish and 
whose boundaries are sketched here in the first 
chapter: ‘Compounding issues as disparate as 
public morality, the effects of industrialization 
and the value of cultural accomplishment, 
photographic discourse provided a new way to 
explain transitions and to articulate anxiety about 
personal change as well as societal directions.’ In 
his address to the French Academy in 1939, Paul 
Valery made a grand statement which succinctly 
characterizes the mythical, storytelling element in 
much of photographic history’s own account of 
its origins. ‘And then came Daguerre. With him, 
the photographic vision was born and it spread by 
singular leaps and bounds throughout the world. 
A marked revision occurred in all standards of 
visual knowledge.’ A great deal of Marien’s 
analysis in chapters one, two, and three might be 
seen as ways in which Valery’s grandiose claim 
selectively manipulated only one version of 
photography’s account of its early sources and 
inspirations. 

Henry Fox Talbot in England and Jacques 
Daguerre (using discoveries by J. N. Niépce) in 
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France are the recognized pioneers of photo- 
graphy; Talbot and Daguerre each vigorously 
proclaimed his own discovery as unique. Marien 
carefully exposes the metaphors and images with 
which they described this event and its place in 
the human world. Both Talbot and Daguerre 
repeatedly describe their original insight as the 
discovery of ‘a natural process, and not the invention 
of an instrument. The camera and the plate are 
not instruments with which to draw nature, 
rather there are chemical and physical processes 
which allow nature to reproduce herself. Samuel 
Morse, R. W. Emerson, and Edgar Allen Poe, 
amongst others, endorsed the notion that this 
was a wonderful, marvelous discovery. Poe refers 
to the photo image in an essay of 1840 as ‘the 
very shadow of the person being fixed there 
forever’—a metaphor, oddly enough, subscribed 
to by Marien herself. ‘Once a mirror of the 
external world, photography was re-established 
[after the 1890s] as modernism’s shadow.’ Within 
the first decade of its introduction the camera 
was being described as a magical apparatus and 
the photographer as a magician. This magical 
vocabulary is employed by Hawthorne in The 
House of Seven Gables (1851), one of whose 
characters produces Daguerrotypes to character- 
ize the worlds of light and shadow, truth and 
illusion. 

One of the strong sections of Marien’s book 
is devoted to a detailed investigation of the 
invention of photography’s inventors, Talbot and 
Daguerre. Despite the fact that Talbot drew upon 
chemical research by Thomas Wedgwood and 
others, and that Daguerre appropriated and 
repatented some of Niépce’s discoveries as his 
own, each claimed that their work -was un- 
precedented and sprang fully formed into the 
world entirely the result of individual creative 
insights. Marien’s exposé of the intrigues of Arago 
the French Minister show quite clearly that the 
notion of two separate inventors was a matter of 
nationalistic pride motivated by mutual distaste 
and distrust between England and France at the 
time. But by the late nineteenth century, another 
paradigm had entered discussions of photo- 
graphy’s origins, one derived from evolutionary 
theory. The favoured explanation posited a 

„long duration’ (longue durée) in which gradual, 


incremental changes took place, reaching the 
stage where the material and cultural conditions 
were ripe for the introduction of a new technique. 
This was a position adopted by, amongst others, 
T. H. Buckle, Herbert Spencer, and Karl Marx, 
who considered the named inventor to be merely 
‘the proximate initiator of change’. The author 
closes her discussion of these incompatible 
theories about origins with some observations on 
originals versus facsimiles (or copies), i.e. how the 
indefinitely reproducible multiple of the photo 
image displaced the authentic ‘aura’ of an original 
artwork—these comments will be familiar to 
most readers from Walter Benjamin’s ‘The Work 
of Art’. 

In chapter two Marien focuses on the mid- 
nineteenth century to show how practitioners, 
commentators, and the general public began 
constructing mythical stories about photography’s 
origins. She recounts the story of ‘The Stranger’, 
popular in the 1860s and 1870s, about an 
anonymous person who allegedly ‘catalysed’ the 
separate contributions of Deguerre, Niépce, and 
Chevalier, an optical instrument maker. Though 
it is not entirely clear from Marien’s rendition, 
this mythical story is intended to illustrate the 
author’s thesis that the real agent in photography’s 
inception must be anonymous, he must appear to 
step into and then out of the historical record 
without any possibility of corroboration. The 
progress of Marien’s exposition after this curious 
story is pretty much confined to a presentation of 
various contemporary perspectives on photo- 
graphy’s own past, its assumed social function, 
and its relative merits with respect to artistic 
standards of taste, beauty, and genius. She deploys 
lengthy quotations from an exegesis on John 
Ruskin, Robert Hunt tke scientist, Charles 
Baudelaire, Gustave Flaubert, Elizabeth Eastlake, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Marien’s extraction 
of Lady Eastlake’s incisive comments in popular ' 
journals of the 1850s is intriguing and unexpected, 
and her analysis of the socio-political significance 
of cartes de visite is adroit and well argued. 
However, her comment that Baudelaire and 
Ruskin ‘understood photography as a multivalent 
metaphor. To champion photography was not 
simply to stand for realistic representation, but to 
embrace positivism’ is really wide of the mark. 
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In the first place, it sadly distorts Baudelaire’s 
and Ruskin’s relation to Comte’s positivistic 
programme in the 1870s and 1880s; and in the 
second place, it unwisely and uncritically adopts 
the poststructuralist or deconstruczivist deroga- 
tion of scientific positivism. 

Chapter three attempts to show how the 
nineteenth century debate on the artistic status of 
photography both reflected and influenced 
socio-political concerns, such as social mobility, 
the process of democratization, and the relation of 
capitalist society to its past. Marien observes that 
by the mid-nineteenth century it was uncommon 
for commentators and even photographers to 
commend photo images as artworks. Although 
photographs were much admired for other 
reasons, there was a distinct reluctance to com- 
pare them in positive terms with other art forms. 
In the 1860s and 1870s, concerted efforts by some 
photographers, especially in England, brought 
about a movement for ‘High Art Photography’ 
whose images were the result of orchestrations of 
other art forms, e.g. painterly tableaux, theatre, 
and dance scenes. Contemporary criticism of 
these productions itself relied on. ‘hand-me- 
down’ terms from other arts, such as ‘imitation’, 
imagination’, and ‘realism’. Marien quite rightly 
points out that this derivative sort of evaluation 
was inappropriate to the new medium and forced 
its defenders to be constantly reactive and 
apologetic. 

The capacity to generate an unlimited quantity 
of inexpensive copies not only assisted but 
perhaps initiated the spread of visual literacy, the 
pervasive exposure in schools and popular 
magazines to great artworks in museums, the 
buildings and customs of other cultures, and so 
forth. The author closes her discussion with a 
detailed examination of P. H. Emerson’s and 
Alfred Stieglitz’s programmatic statements on the 
nature and purpose of photography. Emerson, 
who studied medicine, evolution, and positivist 
literature, argued forcibly for a number of 
pluralist positions which ultimately could not be 
reconciled. For Stieglitz, photography showed the 
way to maintain the artist as a cultural hero, while 
denying the worst of the modern warid. In his 


photographs we can clearly see modernism’s 
disillusion with science’s progress and a nostalgia 
for its own past. At the same time, ‘photography 
embraced the concepts of manageable social 
progress and the viability of human innovation. 
At century’s end, photography was both elegiac 
and progressive—a Janus figure, gazing forward 
and backward.’ 

Although her discursive practice usually 
serves her purposes well, the bulk of Marien’s 
presentation in the central chapters suffers from 
the fatigue of excessive support. She appears to 
have trawled through the archive of popular 
nineteenth century periodicals and excerpted a 
wide variety of testimony to support her claims. 
But on some occasions this is drawn out to such 
an extent that the text looks almost doxagraphic— 
lengthy block quotes with Marien’s synoptic 
remarks little more than a segue to the next quote. 
In addition, there are some quite startling 
omissions from her record: Matthew Brady’s 
extraordinary photograph’s of the Civil War are 
the beginning of a whole new era of reportage, 
images of war almost instantly transmitted to 
newspaper readers. Curtis’s stunning portraits of 
North American Indians and their tribal customs 
provided documentation about native heritage 
and indigenous populations’ roots in a vanished 
past. On the whole, in fact, Marien’s choice of 
plates sometimes looks rather arbitrary, or at least 
disconnected; only one-third seem to actually 
illustrate points made in the text, about two- 
thirds just being examples of various genres of 
nineteenth century photos. It would have been 
more instructive to key plates to points in the 
text, e.g. [for which, see Plate no. x]. On the 
whole, however, her analysis of contemporary 


. commentary on photography is well-informed 


and shows a commendable range of material 
from artists, writers, scientists, politicians, and 
photographers—many of those struck by photo- 
graphy’s enormous impact and whose views have 
here been carefully counterposed with each other. 


PAUL S. MACDONALD 


University of Durham 
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MUSICAL UNITY AND SENTENTIAL 


UNITY 
Roy W. Perrett 


` THE TEMPORAL nature of music is such that we can never actually hear a piece of 
music as a whole; all we hear is a succession of individual notes. Musical 
understanding, however, seems to require that we hear these separate notes in 
relation to the larger musical whole of which they are parts—a whole we cannot 
hear! In the face of this paradox it is tempting to argue that the meaning of a piece 
of music is just the meanings of its parts. But this seems as unlikely as the 
analogous supposition that the meaning of a sentence is just the meanings of 
the words that compose it. The problem of sentential unity is the problem of 
explaining what more is involved in understanding the meaning of a sentence 
than just understanding the meanings of a list of words. There is, I suggest, an 
“analogous problem of musical unity: what more is there to understanding the- 
meaning of an extended piece of music than just understanding the meanings of 
its constituent parts? Moreover a too little appreciated approach to the problem 
of sentential unity suggests a promising approach to the analogous problem of 
musical unity. 


I 


That we cannot directly and immediately hear an extended musical piece seems 
indubitable. Thus it.is that in order to explain what he takes to be certain 
unobvious features of the nature of thought, Charles Sanders Peirce appeals to 
what he takes to be the obvious difference between hearing a succession of notes 
and hearing a melody or ‘air’: 


In a piece of music there are the separate notes, and there is the air. A single tone may 
be prolonged for an hour or a day, and it exists as perfectly in each second of that time 
as in the whole taken together; so that, as long as it is sounding, it might be present 
to a sense from which everything in the past was as completely absent as the future 
itself. But it is different with the air, during the performance of which only portions 
are played. It consists in an orderliness in the succession of sounds which strike the 
ear at different times; and to perceive it there must be some continuity of 
consciousness which makes the events of a lapse of time present to us. We certainly 
only perceive the air by hearing the separate notes; yet we cannot be said to directly 
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hear it, for we hear only what is present at the instant, and an orderliness of succession 
cannot exist in an instant. These two sorts of objects, what we are immediately 
conscious of and what we are mediately conscious of, are found in all consciousness.! 


Peirce’s assurances about the ubiquity of this phenomenon, however, do 
nothing to explain away the appearance of paradox. Since he admits that we can 
only perceive music successively, a musical work is never immediately present to 
us. But it also seems true that in order to understand the significance of the 
succession of sounds we do hear, we need to perceive the musical work of which 
they are the parts—and this we cannot perceive. 

It is tempting to reply that perhaps it is after all possible that a musical 
experience of definite duration can be sensed as a whole in the ‘specious present’.” 
This suggestion appeals to a general distinction between the perceptual present 
and the real or physical present, arguing that the present of perceptual awareness 
has a finite width, not being confined to a mathematical instant of time. Thus in 
a single perception we apprehend successive events, attaining a perception of 
succession that is more than a mere succession of perceptions. According to some 
versions of the specious present theory (particularly those of William James and 
Husserl), our immediate experience encompasses a part of the future as well as 
the past. Thus James spoke of the perceptual present as a ‘saddle-back’ from 
which we look both forwards and backwards into time; and Husserl spoke of a 
temporally extended ‘now moment’ incorporating both memory of the past 
(‘retention’) and expectation of the immediate future (‘protention’).? 

There are, however, a number of difficulties with this suggestion. First, how 
are we to make logical sense of the notion of a ‘present’ that apparently commits 
us to asserting that we can presently perceive future entities before they have 
come into existence and past entities after they ceased to exist? Second, James 
originally illustrated the notion of the specious present by citing psychological 
experiments designed to measure the duration of the longest group of sounds 
which a person can correctly remember without counting its members. James 
then identified this duration (6-12 seconds) with the specious present. More. 
recent work in the psychology of music has agreed that it may indeed be useful to 
conceive of the present, at least so far as music is concerned, as a unit of finite 
length. Utilizing different measures, though, it is now claimed that this length 
may instead be normally 2-5 seconds, or even as short as 0.05 seconds.* But the 


1 Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 196s), 5.395. 


2 Cf. Nick McAdoo, ‘Hearing Musical Works in Their Entirety’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 37 
(1997), pp. 66-74, which invokes Husserl and Merleau-Ponty to this effect. 


William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York: Dover, 1950), vol. 1, p. 609; Edmund 
Husserl, The Phenomenology of Internal Time Consciousness (Bloomington: Indiana U.P., 1964). 

W. Jay Downing and Dane L. Harwood, Music Cognition (London: Academic Press, 1986), p. 181; 
John Booth Davies, The Psychology of Music (Stanford: Stanford U.P., 1978), p. so. 
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suggestion that we can hear whole musical works in the specious present would 
(depending on how we count musical works) entail that the duration of this 
musical ‘present’ could be hours and hours of clock time! 

Finally, what would it be like to hear a whole musical work in the perceptual 
present? Notoriously, it is often asserted that Mozart claimed such an experience 
of his own works: 


. my subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized and dejined, and the whole, 
though it be long, stands almost complete and finished in my mind, so that I can 
survey it, like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do I hear in my own 
imagination the parts successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at once (gleich alles 
zusammen). . . . [This] actual hearing of the tout ensemble is after all the best.5 


Unfortunately the letter from which this description is taken is most probably 
a forgery.’ But even if this was a correct description of his own musical 
experience, surely Mozart would then just have to be counted a very special case. 
For the rest of us, our characteristic musical experience is of a successive temporal 
unfolding. Moreover, to suppose that the parts of a musical work can occur all at 
once in the specious present cannot mean that all the notes of the work are heard 
simultaneously, for then we would just perceive it as a cacophony of dishar- 
monious sounds. Rather we presumably have to suppose that in the perceptual 
present we still perceive the successive notes of the work in their correct temporal 
order, But then the original difficulty just reappears: even in the extended 
duration of the specious present we cannot hear the work as a whole, only its 
successive parts. 

It may be replied here that the original difficulty must be spurious, for the 
supposed paradox threatens to generalize alarmingly. In the first place, a similar 
paradoxicality will infect not only our understanding of music, but also of 
literature—indeed of all extended linguistic expressions. Secondly, even the sup- 
posedly non-temporal arts may be similarly infected. Gauguin once contrasted 
painting and music thus: ‘in painting one obtains a unity that is impossible in 
music, where the chords come one after the other, and one’s judgment is tried by 
an incessant fatigue if it wishes to unite the beginning and the end’.” And, of 
course, one of the oddities of the apocryphal Mozart letter cited earlier is its 
striking claim that he can survey a musical work ‘like a fine picture or a beautiful 
statue, at a glance’. Painting and sculpture are generally thought to be non- 
temporal arts where we can achieve a single sweeping perception of the whole 





5 Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, ‘A Letter’, in Brewster Ghiselin (ed.), The Creative Process (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1954), pp- 34-35- However, the editor cf the volume also duly notes: 
‘The authenticity of this letter remains in doubt’. 


6 Cf. Emily Anderson (ed.), The Letters of Mozart and His Family, 2nd edn (London: Macmillan, 1966), 
p. xvii. 


7 As quoted in Jerrold Levinson, Music in the Moment (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1997), p. 20n. 
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work, in contrast to music where we can only have perceptions of parts of the 
work as it temporally unfolds. But perhaps this contrast is overdrawn: even in the 
viewing of a visual work our eyes are constantly flitting over the surface of the 
object viewed. Hence perception of visual works as aesthetic wholes may be just 
as elusive as the perception of whole musical works is supposed to be.® 

The second objection here can be met by conceding that imperceptible rapid 
eye movements are indeed involved in normal perception, but nevertheless 
insisting that there remains an important difference between the visual and the 
musical arts. Whereas with a painting of ordinary proportions it is possible to have 
something approaching a view of the whole, with a symphony such beholding is 
impossible. Instead we have to rely on memory, i.e. not perception.’ The first 
objection, however, helps highlight an important analogy between musical under- 
standing and linguistic understanding. Whether or not there is a comparable 
problem about perceiving very large-scale extended linguistic expressions, there 
is a familiar problem about the relation of our understanding of smaller-scale 
extended linguistic expressions (sentences) to our understanding of the parts 
(words) that compose them. This is the problem of sentential unity and in so far 
as it is significantly analogous to the problem of musical unity, it is reasonable to 
suppose that attention to the former might be helpful in dealing with the latter. 


II 


The problem of sentential unity is the problem of the relation of our under- 
standing of the meaning of a sentence to our understanding of the meanings of 
the words that compose it. If words have meanings, why is the meaning of a 
sentence not just the meaning of a list of words? The problem is sharpened by 
considering two principles often associated with the name of Frege: 


The Context Principle: A word has meaning only in the context of a sentence. 


The Composition Principle: The meaning of a sentence is a function of its 
constituent words. 


Prima facie each principle articulates a compelling linguistic intuition, but jointly 
the principles seem in conflict. 

In the history of philosophy we can distinguish at least four competing 
accounts of the relation between word meaning and sentence meaning, each of 
which gives differing weights to the two principles above: 


(1) Only sentences, not words, have meanings and the meanings of sentences 


themselves are indivisible wholes. 
€ For objections of this sort see McAdoo, ‘Hearing Musical Works’, pp. 68, 72. 


? See Levinson, Music in the Moment, p. 163. 
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(2) All words have complete meanings and the meanings of words in a sentence 
are fused into a whole by some syncategorematic device. 

(3) Some terms are semantically complete (or ‘saturated’) while others are not, 
and unified sentential meaning is provided by the concatenation of saturated 
and unsaturated expressions. 

(4) All words are semantically incomplete and sentential unity is provided 
through a process of mutual assistance between all the words of a sentence.” 


Position (1) asserts the primacy of sentence meaning over word meaning and 
is essentially Quine’s view. It is also, as Quine acknowledges, prefigured in the 
writings of the ancient Indian Grammarian philosopher Bhartrhari."’ Accord- 
ing to this kind of sentence-holism, sentences are wholes and they are the 
unanalysable units of meaningful discourse. Word meaning is just a theoretical 
construction of grammar. Words stand semantically to sentences much as 
phonemes stand semantically to words. True, we need to cognize the words of a 
sentence in order to understand it, but so too do we have to cognize the 
phonemes of a word in order to understand it. To suppose that the meaning of 
the sentence ‘Socrates is wise’ is therefore a function of the meanings of its 
independently meaningful constituent words is as foolish as supposing that the 
‘rat’ in ‘Socrates’ and the ‘is’ in ‘wise’ are independently meaningful. Effectively, 
position (1) affirms the Context Principle and denies the Composition Principle. 

Position (2) is the traditional Aristotelian approach, according to which all 
words are semantically complete and sentential unity is achieved through 
syncategorematic devices like the copula which provide the ‘glue’ that holds 
the word meanings of a sentence together. This was the dominant view in the 
Western philosophical tradition until Frege introduced (3), which is now widely 
accepted. It is also a view that was prominent in the Indian philosophical tradi- 
tion, with versions of it being advocated by the Nyaya-and Bhatta Mimamsa 
schools. Effectively, position (2) affirms the Composition Principle and denies 
the Context Principle. 

Position (3) is the Fregean theory, according to which some terms (names) are 
semantically complete or ‘saturated’ and others (predicates) are incomplete or 
‘unsaturated’. Unified sentential meaning is provided by the concatenation of 
saturated and unsaturated expressions, with the incompleteness of predicative 
expressions providing the semantic ‘glue’ that binds the individual components 
into a unified sentential meaning. Effectively, position (3) seeks to acknowledge 





10 In this section I am particularly indebted to the excellent philosophical treatment of this debate, 
drawing on both Western and Indian contributions, in Mark Siderits, Indian Philosophy of Language 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1991), ch. 2. See also B. K. Matilal and P. K. Sen, ‘The Context Principle and 
Some Indian Controversies Over Meaning’, Mind, vol. 97 (1988), PP- 73-973 and Jitendra Nath 
Mohanty, Reason and Tradition in Indian Thought (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), pp. 67-83. 


1 Willard Van Orman Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1960), p. 9- 
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both the Context.and Composition Principles. As Dummett puts it, ‘in the order 
of explanation the sense of a sentence is primary, but in the order of recognition the 
sense of a word is primary’. 

Position (4) holds that all words are semantically incomplete and require the 
assistance of other words to complete their semantic role. Sentential unity is 
provided through a process of mutual assistance between all the words of a 
sentence. William James made some suggestive remarks, perhaps interpretable 
along these lines, about how our understanding of the meaning or ‘idea’ of a 
spoken sentence is related to our consciousness of the uttered words.” And Frank 
Ramsey flirted with such a theory when he entertained the view that all the 
constituents of a sentence are alike incomplete, names no less than predicates." 
But for a developed version of the theory of uniform semantic incompleteness we 
need to turn again to the Indian philosophical tradition and to the ‘related 
designation’ (anvitabhidhana) theory of the Prabhakara Mimamsi school. Effect- 
ively, position (4) also seeks to acknowledge both the Context and Composition 
Principles. In accord with the Context Principle, it affirms that words do not have 
meaning in isolation but only when used in sentences. In accord with the 
Composition Principle, it affirms that words do nevertheless have meanings and 
that the meaning of a sentence is determined by the related meanings of its 
component words. 

The sentence-holism of (1) is implausible. It is vulnerable to the standard 
‘infinite capacity, finite resources’ argument employed in favour of the Com- 
position Principle: sentences are innumerable, but the word lexicon is finite. Our 
ability to understand novel sentences is best explained on the supposition that we 
do so via our prior understanding of the meanings of their component words 
together with the rules of syntax. Sentence mastery increases in proportion to 
growth of vocabulary at a rate that is more than merely arithmetical. Moreover, 
the sentence-holist has no explanation of the semantic relation between a 
sentence and its negation. 

The word-atomism of (2) is also unsatisfactory. It fails to do justice to a central 
feature of sentence meaning, namely the fact that the meaning of a sentence is a 
unified relational complex. If the words that make up a sentence have meaning in 
isolation from any sentential context, then how can they constitute such a unity? 
Or as an Indian philosopher puts it, how can a row of discrete stakes merge to 


12 Michael Dummett, Frege: Philosophy of Language, 2nd edn (London: Duckworth, 1981), p. 4. 

13 “I believe that in all cases where the words are understood, the total idea may be and usually is present 
not only before and after the phrase has been spoken, but also whilst each separate word is uttered. 
It is the overtone, halo, or fringe of the word, as spoken in that sentence... . The same object is known 
everywhere, now from the point of view, if we may so call it, of this word, now from the point of 
view of that. And in our feeling of each word there chimes an echo or foretaste of every other’ 
(James, Principles of Psychology, vol. 1, p. 281). 

“ Frank Plumpton Ramsey, The Foundations of Mathematics and Other Logical Essays (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1931), pp. 112-134 
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form a continuous line? There is surely an enormous difference between a 
sentence and a mere list of names. 

The Fregean theory of (3) can account for the requisite :sentential unity by 
appealing to the existence of unsaturated subsentential predicative expressions 
that, when joined with saturated names, supply the semantic ‘glue’. However, 
crucial to the theory is a strong asymmetry thesis: predicates are semantically 
incomplete, but both sentences and names are semantically complete in the same 
or comparable senses. This thesis is certainly disputable. Ramsey, for instance, 
expressed scepticism about the existence of any essential distinction between the 
subject and predicate of a sentence, and hence too about any fundamental 
classification of things based upon the subject-predicate distinction. The 
sentence ‘Socrates is wise’, he suggested, is just as much ‘about’ wisdom as ‘about’ 
Socrates; indeed we could express the very same point by saying instead ‘Wisdom 
is a characteristic of Socrates’.’® 

The ‘related designation’ theory of (4) proposes instead a uniform semantic 
incompleteness for all subsentential expressions. Names are just as unsaturated as 
predicates; no word is semantically complete except in the context of a sentence. 
This proposal certainly gives due weight to the Context Principle. But if no word 
can specify a determinable meaning except in the context of a sentence, how can 
the meaning of a sentence ever be computed in the way the Composition 
Principle implies? More particularly, how can we explain our prompt under- 
standing of the meanings of novel sentences? 

The Prabhakara philosophers who developed the related designation theory 
respond as follows. True, no words are semantically complete except in the 
context of a sentence, and thus complete meaning can only be determined in a 
sentential context, through relation to the meanings of the other words involved. 
However, while this correctly describes the situation with respect to the complete 
meaning of a word, part of the meaning of a word remains invariant over the 
different sentences in which it occurs, and this common core provides the basic 
material necessary for the compositional process. 

This notion of a common core is also used to reply to a different objection 
pressed by Indian opponents of the theory. Suppose all word meanings are 
context-sensitive in the way the related designation theory proposes. Now 
consider the two-word sentence ‘XY’, meaning a connected unity. According to 
the theory, the meaning of a subsentential word contains within itself, implicitly, 
the whole sentence meaning. In other words, ‘X” conveys the unitary meaning of 
‘XY’ itself—as also does ‘Y’. But this seems tantamount to the claim that the 
meaning of a word is nothing but the meaning of the senzence it is a part of, i.e. 





15 The usual arguments in favour of a strong version of the asymmetry thesis are reviewed and found 
wanting in Siderits, Indian Philosophy, pp. 12-32. 
16 Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics, p. 116. 
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sentence-holism. On the other hand, if we reject sentence-holism in favour of 
the view that sentences are made of parts which are words, but also hold onto the 
Prabhakara claim that the meaning of one part contains the meaning of the whole, 
then the other part of the sentence seems redundant. In other words, the related 
designation theory faces a dilemma: either it reduces to sentence-holism, or it 
involves redundancy. 

The Prabhakara reply is that although ‘X” in the example is only completely 
meaningful in relation to the sentence ‘XY’, nevertheless we also must admit an 
invariant core meaning of ‘X’: roughly, X in relation to __’, where the blank is 
to be filled with either an individual or a relational complex. Even if a word does 
not have an invariant meaning, there can still be an invariant component of the 
meaning of a word which is common to each of the sentences in which the word 
occurs. Thus the word ‘X’ introduces into a sentence an incomplete core meaning 
(Xin relation to __’, minus its correlate). Sentential unity requires the mutual 
saturation of such incomplete terms. Hence the meaning of ‘X in the sentence 
‘XY’ is just that word’s core meaning in relation to the other word in the 
sentence. i 

Obviously much more needs to be said if the related designation theory 
explaining sentential unity is to defended as clearly superior to its rivals, especially 
the Fregean theory. But enough has been said, I submit, to suggest that the theory 
looks a promising and too little appreciated approach to the problem of sentential 
unity. It forms an interesting and potentially fruitful compromise between 
relatively uniform incompleteness and Fregean compositionality, giving due 
weight both to the intuition that sentential context adds information with respect 
to each of the subsentential parts involved and to the intuition that functional 
composition on fixed initial resources is necessary to compute meaning. Just 
what, however, is the relevance of all this to the problem of musical unity we 
began with? 


HI 


My central thesis has two parts. First, that there is an analogy between the 
problem of musical unity and the problem of sentential unity. Second, that an 
analogue of the related designation approach to the problem of sentential unity 
offers a promising approach to the problem of musical unity. The precise nature 
of these claims needs some preliminary clarification before I can begin to defend 
them. 

Many psychologists and philosophers of music have been struck by the 
apparent parallels between music and language; some have even gone so far as to 
suggest that music is a language.” I do not assert anything as strong as this. 


” For useful reviews of some of the psychological literature on these parallels, see John A. Sloboda, 
The Musical Mind (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), ch. 2; and Rita Aiello, ‘Music and Language: 


Si 
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However, I do suggest that the following three claims are all at least prima facie 
plausible: 


(1) Music can be meaningful. 

(2) The parts of a musical work have meaning only in the context of the whole 
work they constitute. 

(3) The meaning of a musical work is a function of the meanings of its parts. 


A full defence of claim (1) ideally calls for a developed theory of musical 
meaning, which I certainly shall not attempt to offer here. For my present 
purposes I suggest that it may suffice to accept Roger Scruton’s (Frege-inspired) 
proposal that the meaning of music be construed as whatever it is we understand 
when we understand it.!8 Claim (2) is a musical analogue of the Context 
Principle, though it need not be understood as presupposing that musical 
meaning is semantic in any strict sense. Claim (3) is a musical analogue of the 
Composition Principle. 

Obviously there is a tension between (2) and (3) somewhat analogous to the 
tension between the Context and Composition Principles. It is this tension that is 
relevant to our original problem about the relation of our understanding of the 
meaning of a musical work to our understanding of the meanings of the parts that 
compose it. Moreover we can distinguish two competing accounts of the relation 
between the meaning of a musical work and the meaning of its parts, each of 
which effectively valorizes one of claims (2) and (3) at the expense of the other: 


Architectonicism: Only whole musical works have meaning and their meanings 
are themselves indivisible wholes. Understanding music requires grasping 
such large-scale organic wholes. 


Concatenationism: The parts of a musical work can have complete meanings, 
and successively hearing these meaningful parts we somehow fuse them into a 
meaningful whole. 


(The names I am using for these competing theories are borrowed from Jerrold 
Levinson’s recent work." Note, however, that in order to press the analogy with 


Parallels and Contrasts’, in Rita Aiello and John A. Sloboda (eds), Musical Perceptions (New York: 
Oxford U.P., 1994). Various philosophical theories about music as a language are critically 
discussed in Stephen Davies, Musical Meaning and Expression (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1994), ch. 1. See 
also the (rather different) cognitivist accounts of musical perception presented in Diana Raffman, 
Language, Music, and Mind (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1993) and Mark DeBellis, Music and 
Conceptualization (New York: Cambridge U.P., 1995). 

18 Roger Scruton, ‘Analytical Philosophy and the Meaning of Music’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 46 (1987), pp- 169-176; and ‘Notes on the Meaning of Music’, in Michael Krausz 
(ed.), The Interpretation of Music (New York: Oxford U.P., 1993). Scruton’s proposal is apparently 
endorsed in Levinson, Music in the Moment, p. 33. 


19 See Levinson, Music in the Moment. A different version of the first part of this book appeared earlier 
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the problem of sentential unity, I am here characterizing architectonicism and 
concatenationism a bit more thinly than does Levinson, since he is also concerned 
with the question of the relation of the value of a musical work to the value of its 
parts.) 

Architectonicism seems implicit in the influential mode of musical analysis 
associated with Schenkerianism, according to which large-scale form is essential 
to the appreciation and evaluation of music. Concatenationism denies this 
assumption, maintaining instead that the important thing in musical com- 
prehension is the grasping of the individual parts as they occur, and the grasping 
of connections to their immediately neighbouring parts. Concatenationism seems 
to have been first articulated in the nineteenth century by Edmund Gurney.” 
More recently, however, Jerrold Levinson has developed a much more detailed 
and nuanced version of the theory. From the point of view of the analogy with the 
problem of sentential unity, it seems that architectonicism can be viewed as a kind 
of musical analogue of sentence-holism and concatenationism as a kind of 
musical analogue of word-atomism. 

Architectonicism with respect to musical unity is no more plausible than 
sentence-holism with respect to sentential unity, and for much the same reasons. 
First, just as sentence-holism cannot explain our ability to understand novel 
sentences, architectonicism cannot explain our ability to understand novel 
musical works. Both seem best explained by the supposition that we do so via our 
prior understanding of the meanings of their component parts together with 
various compositional rules. 

Second, just as sentence-holism implausibly denies the meaningfulness of the 
subsentential parts, architectonicism implausibly denies the meaningfulness of 
the parts of a musical work. It is interesting to note that in defending sentence- 
holism Bhartrhari offers an analogy with painting.” Our cognition of a painting, 
he suggests, is partless and immediate, notwithstanding the fact that the painting 
is a complex object made up of distinct parts. Similarly, our cognition of the 
meaning of a sentence is impartite, even though the sentence is composed of 
words. It is only subsequent analysis that inclines us to posit the parts of the 
sentence as independently meaningful units, just as it is only subsequent analysis 
that might incline us to mistake our partless cognition of the painting for a 
complex of discrete cognitions of the different parts of the painting. 

This analogy with painting fails, however, for both sentences and music. In 
both cases there is also an important disanalogy: words, unlike patches of 
paintings, can have meaning; and so too can parts of larger musical works. Of 


as ‘Edmund Gurney and the Appreciation of Music’, Iyyun: The Jerusalem Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 
42 (1993), pp. 181-205. (I am grateful to Professor Levinson for supplying me with a copy of this 
article.) 

20 Edmund Gurney, The Power of Sound (New York: Basic Books, 1966). 

2! Bhartrhari, Vakyapadtya, 11.8. 
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course, there is a certain vagueness here about what counts as a musical part, and 
some parts are ‘thicker’ than others. But certainly if we consider phrases, 
melodies, or sequences as parts of larger musical works, then it is uncontroversial 
that these parts can be meaningful. As Levinson points out: 


[This is] why the phonographic offerings of thirty years ago titled ‘Fifty Great 
Moments in Music’ and the like, involving excerpts averaging three minutes in length, 
while not representing perhaps the ideal approach to the classical repertoire, yet 
provided something of significant, self-standing value, whereas a visual analog of such 
offerings, say ‘Ninety Greatest Square Inches of Abstract Painting’, complete on one 
sturdy cardboard-backed poster, would be little more than a joke.” 


Third, just as we cannot directly apprehend whole sentences, so too we cannot 
directly apprehend musical wholes in the way that we can apprehend, say, 
paintings. It might be thought that Gestalt psychology has long ago established 
that we can directly perceive perceptual wholes and hence there is no difficulty in 
extending this insight to music. This is highly dubious. Consider instead these 
judicious remarks from a musicologist’s recent summary of the present state- 
of-the-art with respect to the possibilities for applying Gestalt concepts to 
cognitive and systematic musicology: 


The translation of insights from the visual to the auditive domain is highly speculative, 
since music, as a temporal art, is essentially discursive. In contrast with a geometrical 
figure, that is described as a whole when looking at it, a musical figure needs a 
successive presentation. The grasping of its meaning, then, is polythetic in that it can 
be grasped only by hearing the music as it unfolds step by step. . . . This hampers the 
holding of a musical Gestalt as an immediate and directly perceived whole. Music, 
however, can be grasped in a monothetic way, if the discursive processes are coded as 
discrete things as in the case of conceptualization. . . . The monothetic grasping of 
temporal Gestalts can then be defined as a combination of actual and virtual 
impressions of sounds. The epistemological nature of these Gestalts, however, has still 
to be clarified.” 


Levinson’s version of concatenationism directly addresses these very issues. 
Levinson endorses Gurney’s assumption that we cannot hear more than a tiny bit 
(say, half a measure) of music at a time. However, they also both accept that we 
can, in some fashion, contemplate the whole of a piece of music. One of Levinson’s 
innovations is to make explicit something that Gurney does not, but without 
which it is hard to see how concatenationism can hope to bridge the gap between 
these two assumptions, namely the notion of quasi-hearing: 


22 Levinson, Music in the Moment, p. 165. : 

% Mark Reybrouck, ‘Gestalt Concepts and Music: Limitations and Possibilities’, in Marc Leman 
(ed.), Music, Gestalt, and Computing: Studies in Systematic and Cognitive Musicology (Berlin: Springer 
Verlag, 1997), p. 64. 
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Hearing musical movement is necessarily hearing a sonic entity not all of which is 
sounding at any instant, while at any instant one hears the sounding notes as belonging 
to a musical flow, or as contained within a musical process, of which they form a 
part. . . . [This] sort of perceptual experience is ‘quasi-hearing’.”4 


By appealing to this sort of ‘combination of actual and virtual impressions of 
sounds’, Levinson cleverly tries to account for our sense of musical wholes. 

Although we only literally hear an instant of music at a time, we can quasi-hear 
a larger span of music (though even then only a minute or so). Quasi-hearing has 
three components: (i) the actual hearing of an instant of music; (ii) the vivid 
remembering of the stretch of music just heard; and (iii) the vivid anticipation of the 
stretch to come. This process enables us not only to integrate individually 
perceived notes or intervals into phrases, but also to integrate phrases, melodies, 
and sequences into successively experienced larger musical wholes. 

Thus far developed, the notion of quasi-hearing does seem to capture some- 
thing important to our experience of music. But Levinson wants to go further. He 
argues that the experience of musical unity does not require an extraordinary act 
of apprehension of all the temporal parts of a work as a single whole because a 
musical work is instead 


comprehended in overlapping segments that become, sequentially, the objects of vivid 
apprehension. There is indeed a cumulative effect of the entire sequence, and at any 
point in midsequence, but it is not due to experience of the whole as such.” 


Levinson’s ‘qualified concatenationism’ presents, then, an engaging defence of 
the intuition that understanding music does not involve directly hearing musical 
wholes. The theory seeks instead to explain musical understanding in terms of 
apprehensions of parts in a concatenationist fashion. It also gives weight to the 
intuition that the parts of a musical work can be meaningful; indeed the meaning 
of the whole is a function of the meaning of its parts.’ But since the meaning of 
the whole is also a function of its parts occurring in just the order they do, the theory 
acknowledges too a way in which the parts are only meaningful in terms of the 
whole. 

However, does concatenationism really give enough weight to the fact that the 
meaning of a musical work is a unified relational complex? If the parts that make 
up a musical work have meaning in isolation from any larger context, then how 
can those parts constitute a unity? Just as there is a difference between a sentence 
and a mere list of names that word-atomism finds some difficulty in accom- 
modating, so too there seems an important difference between a symphony and a 
list of its independently meaningful movements, even if these movements are 
successively apprehended in overlapping concatenationist fashion. 


24 Levinson, Music in the Moment, p. 15. 


23 Ibid., p. 87. 
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Perhaps we can get a sense of this by returning again to the case of painting. 
Various of the competing answers to the problem of sentential unity can be 
explicated in terms of some sort of an analogy with painting. Thus sentence- 
holism suggests that a complex partite object like a painting can apprehended as a 
single whole and so too can a sentence. Word-atomism suggests that sentence 
meaning is constructed out of word meanings as a painting might be constructed 
out of coloured patches. The related designation theory suggests that the meaning 
of a sentence, while not strictly speaking partless, is an integral whole made up of 
parts standing in certain relations to other parts, just as a painting is an integral 
whole made up of coloured patches standing in certain relations to neighbouring 
patches. 

Transposing this to the case of musical unity, the third simile above suggests a 
third theory to explain musical unity, a theory distinct from both architectonicism 
and concatenationism. This theory is analogous to the related designation theory 
in much the same way as architectonicism and concatenationism are analogous to 
sentence-holism and word-atomism: 


Relationalism: The parts of a musical work are only incompletely meaningful 
and musical unity is provided through a process of mutual assistance between 
all the parts of the work. 


Relationalism thus characterized actually sounds not too unlike what Gurney 
himself suggests at one point: 


When a melody is familiar to us we realize it by a gradual process of advance along it, 
while yet the whole process is in some real manner present to us at each of the 
successive instants at which only a minute part of it is actually engaging our ears.” 


Levinson, however, interprets Gurney here to be alluding to something more like 
the concept of quasi-hearing. Perhaps this is right exegetically, but I think it goes 
in the wrong direction philosophically. It is true, of course, that concatenationism 
does offer an ingenious explanation of how a succession of independently 
meaningful musical parts can be unified into a whole musical work by virtue of , 
our successive quasi-hearing of those parts. But this does not quite seem to 
capture our sense of the unity of a musical work, which cannot consist in a juxta- 
position of several complete musical parts. Rather the parts are better regarded as 
‘unsaturated’ and in need of completion by other parts of the appropriate types. 
Relationalism, then, proposes that all musical parts are incompletely 
meaningful, just as the related designation theory analogously proposes a uniform 
semantic incompleteness for all subsentential expressions. This proposal gives 


28 Cf. Mark Siderits, Word Meaning, Sentence Meaning, and Apoha’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. 
13 (1985), pp. 133-151 (esp. pp. 133-135). 
27 Gurney, Power of Sound, p. 165. 
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due weight to the intuition that the parts of a musical work have meaning only in 
the context of the whole work they constitute. What, however, of the prima facie 
conflicting intuition that the meaning of a musical work is a function of the 
meanings of its parts? 

Once again the relationalist answer parallels the related designation theory. 
True, no musical parts are completely meaningful except in the context of a 
whole work, and thus complete meaning can only be determined in a large-scale 
context, through relation to the meanings of the other parts involved. However, 
while this correctly describes the situation with respect to the complete meaning of 
a musical part, some of the meaning of a part remains invariant over the different 
works in which it occurs (roughly, ‘that part in relation to__’, where the blank 
is to be filled with either an individual or a relational.complex); and this common 
core provides the basic material necessary for the compositional process. 

I have already noted that some musical parts are ‘thicker’ than others. 
Levinson’s concatenationism insists that the musical parts which are concatenated 
are themselves independently meaningful, but he also limits those parts to quite 
large musical units: 


Concatenationism is not the view that musical apprehension involves integrating 
individually perceived notes or intervals into phrases, though of course that occurs, 
but the view that what musical apprehension centrally involves is integrating 
individually perceived phrases, melodies, or sequences into a progressively traversed 
musical totality.” 


Relationalism instead acknowledges both that meaningfulness comes in degrees 
and that smaller-scale musical parts also can be incompletely meaningful. Thus 
notes and chords too are (incompletely) meaningful musical parts, and their 
meaning in a given musical work is in part a function of their relations with the 
other parts that make up the work. Movements are larger musical parts and less 
incompletely meaningful, but still only completely meaningful in relation to the 
whole work of which they are parts. Levinson assumes that only concaten- 
ationism can explain why we can so value the unfinished symphonies of Schubert 
and Bruckner.” Perhaps this is indeed a problem for architectonicism, but it poses 
no difficulty for relationalism. Such large-scale musical parts are big enough to be 
quite meaningful, even if they are still incompletely meaningful. Moreover 
relationalism can also explain how we can consistently both value these 
unfinished symphonies highly and regret that their composers did not complete 
them. 


8 Levinson, Music in the Moment, p. 37. 
2? Ibid., p. 165. 
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Relationalism, then, looks like a potentially fruitful compromise between 
architectonicism and concatenationism. With its insistence that the meaning of a 
musical work is a unified relational complex, the theory gives due weight both to 
the intuition that large-scale contextualization adds to the meaning of the musical 
parts involved and to the intuition that the meaning of a musical work is a 
compositional function of its parts. I readily concede, of course, that a properly 
detailed evaluation of the merits of relationalism would require a much larger 
study than this essay, which is itself only an incompletely meaningful part. But 
perhaps I have nevertheless managed to say enough here to suggest that the 
theory apparently offers a promising solution to the problem of musical unity and 
is at least worthy of further investigation.” 


Roy W. Perrett, School of History, Philosophy & Politics, Massey University, Private Bag 
11222, Palmerston North, New Zealand. Email: r.w.perrett@massey.ac.nz. 





30 My thanks to Jennifer McMahon, Jon Opie, and Mark Siderits for helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. 
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HUMBE’S ‘SINGULAR PHA NOMENON’ 
Alex Neill 


Hume begins his essay ‘Of Tragedy’ by pointing to a phenomenon that has 
interested philosophers at least since Aristotle’s statement that the pleasure that 
we take in tragedy is ‘the pleasure which derives from pity and fear’.' There is no 
indication in the Poetics that Aristotle saw anything paradoxical in this statement— 
doubtless because he was clearer than we are about what he had in mind when he 
refers to katharsis, which, as he held it to be the telos of tragedy, he presumably 
thought to be in one way or another involved in tragic pleasure.2 Hume, however, 
found the phenomenon to which Aristotle referred remarkable. As he says: 


It seems an unaccountable pleasure, which the spectators of a well-written tragedy 
receive from sorrow, terror, anxiety, and other passions, that are in themselves 
disagreeable and uneasy. The more they are touched and affected, the more are they 
delighted with the spectacle; and as soon as the uneasy passions cease to operate, the 
piece is at an end. . . . The whole art of the poet is employed, in rouzing and 
supporting the compassion and indignation, the anxiety and resentment of his 
audience. They are pleased in proportion as they are afflicted, and never are so happy 
as when they employ tears, sobs, and cries to give vent to their sorrow, and relieve 
their heart, swoln with the tenderest sympathy and compassion. 

The few critics who have had some tincture of philosophy, have remarked this 
singular phenomenon, and have endeavoured to account for it.? 


The ‘singular phenomenon’ that Hume is pointing to here is not simply the fact 
that we can take pleasure in tragedy despite the fact that it arouses in us ‘uneasy’ 
passions. His concern is with the altogether more subtle and complicated fact that 
in our experience of tragedy pleasure appears somehow to be bound up with 
distress. What he finds seemingly ‘unaccountable’ is not simply pleasure that 


t The Poetics of Aristotle, trans. and comment. by Stephen Halliwell (London: Gerald Duckworth, 

1987), p- 46. 

Aristotle states that the katharsis of pity and fear is the telos of tragedy in chapter 6 of the Poetics. 

Debate about what this might mean has been going on for centuries; and as Stephen Halliwell 

crisply notes, ‘It had better be said at once that we do not really know what Aristotle meant in this 

context by katharsis’ (ibid., pp. 89-90). 

* David Hume, ‘Of Tragedy’, in his Essays Moral, Political and Literary, ed. Eugene F. Miller (Indian- 
apolis: Liberty Classics, rev. edn 1987), pp. 216-217. Hereafter page references to the essay, cited as 
‘OT’, will be in the text. 
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endures in the face of distress, but pleasure that apparently derives from and 
depends for its existence on the experience of states that are ‘in themselves 
disagreeable and uneasy’. The pleasure of tragedy, Hume suggests, is a pleasure 
that is somehow both rooted in and ‘in proportion’ to uneasiness and affliction, 
so that the more we are ‘afflicted’ by a work of tragedy, the better we like it. As he 
goes on to ask, ‘What is it then, which in this case raises a pleasure from the 
bosom of uneasiness, so to speak; and a pleasure, which still retains all the 
features and outward symptoms of distress and sorrow?’ (OT, p. 219). 

Hume’s answer to this question is based on the thought that the positive and 
negative elements in our experience of tragedy, though they are closely entwined, 
have different sources. Our negative emotional responses result from our 
attention to what is depicted: the suffering of the characters, the horror of the 
events that befall them; in brief, to the content of the representation. Our 
pleasure, by contrast, is initially and primarily due to our awareness of the manner 
of depiction: what he describes as ‘that very eloquence, with which the melancholy 
scene is represented’. As he says: 


The genius required to paint objects in a lively manner, the art employed in collecting 
all the pathetic circumstances, the judgment displayed in disposing them; the exercise, 
I say, of these noble talents, together with the force of expression, and beauty of 
oratorial numbers, diffuse the highest satisfaction on the audience, and excite the most 
delightful movements. (OT, pp. 219-220) 


This satisfaction or delight, he argues, is the dominant element of our experience, 
and it somehow ‘converts’ our feelings of distress: 


The impulse or vehemence, arising from sorrow, compassion, indignation, receives a 
new direction from the sentiments of beauty. The latter, being the predominant 
emotion, seize the whole mind, and convert the former into themselves, at least 
tincture them so strongly as totally to alter their nature. And the soul, being, at the 
same time, rouzed by passion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a strong 
movement, which is altogether delightful. (OT, p. 220) i 


This then is Hume’s answer to the question of how in the experience of 
well-written tragedy pleasure and ‘uneasiness’ or distress are connected. In 
watching a performance of King Lear, for example, we attend not only to the 
plight of Lear, but also to Shakespeare’s eloquence and for that matter to the art 
of the director, actors, stage-designer, and so on. And the pleasure that the latter 
affords us somehow ‘converts’ the distress that Lear’s plight causes us, in such a 
way that it contributes to and strengthens, rather than detracts from, that 
pleasure. 

How persuasive is Hume’s account of his ‘singular phenomenon’? The 
question that he sets out to answer—the question of the relationship between 
positive and negative affect in our experience of tragedy—is a good one; the 
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phenomenon he is concerned with is indeed genuinely puzzling and difficult.‘ 
However, Hume’s attempt to ‘account for’ this phenomenon by appeal to the 
conversion of passion is vitiated by two major problems. First, the notion of 
affective conversion is grounded in the unhappy combination of an essentially 
Cartesian picture of the passions and an associationist picture of the mind, both 
of which have been thoroughly discredited. Or at least one supposes that it is so 
grounded; for—and this is the second of the problems—it is simply not clear 
what Hume means when says that in the experience of tragedy ‘the uneasiness of 
the melancholy passions’ is ‘overpowered and effaced by’ and ‘converted into’ 
pleasure (OT, p. 220). It is apparent that he is referring to a ‘principle’ that he 
discusses at greater length in the Treatise, the principle that ‘passions, however 
independent, are naturally transfus’d into each other, if they are both present at 
the same time’.° However, his discussion of this principle in the Treatise is so loose 
as to allow at least two different interpretations of what he might have had in 
mind in applying it to our experience of tragedy. On the one hand, Hume 
sometimes talks in the Treatise as if the conversion of one passion by another 
involves the destruction of the first by the second: for example, ‘When two 
passions are already produc’d by their separate causes, and are both present in the 
mind, they readily mingle and unite. .. . The predominant passion swallows up 
the inferior, and converts it into itself” (T, p. 420). If we apply this to what he says 
in ‘Of Tragedy’, his suggestion would appear to be that the pleasure that tragedy 
affords us simply eradicates any negative affect that we may (initially and 
temporarily) experience. On the other hand, Hume also suggests in the Treatise 
that the conversion of one passion by another involves not the eradication of 
the first but rather the appropriation of the ‘movements’—what he also calls 
‘emotions’, ‘spirits’, ‘impulses’, ‘vehemence’, and ‘force’-—which accompany it. 
For example: ‘an opposition of passions commonly causes a new emotion in the 
spirits. . . . This new emotion is easily converted into the predominant passion’ 
(T, p. 421). If we understand his talk of conversion in ‘Of Tragedy’ along these 
lines, his suggestion there is that pleasure does not eradicate but rather weakens 


the negative passions that are aroused in us by what the work depicts, . 


appropriating some of their ‘force’ or ‘vehemence’, but leaving them in place.’ 


Both of these pictures of affective conversion receive some, though neither 

* Anthony Quinton is mistaken when he suggests that Hume is occupied simply with the question 

‘How can we enjoy the spectacle of the misfortunes and suffering of admirable people?’ See A. M. 

Quinton, ‘Tragedy’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 34 (1960), p. 157. 

5 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge, 2nd edn rev. P. H. Nidditch 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978), p. 421. Hereafter page references to the Treatise, cited as ‘T, will 
be in the text. 


Mark Packer, for example, interprets ‘Of Tragedy’ along these lines in ‘Dissolving the Paradox of 
Tragedy’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 47 no. 3 (Summer 1989). 

I argue that this is the interpretation that makes best sense of ‘Of Tragedy’ in my forthcoming 
article “An Unaccountable Pleasure”: Hume on Tragedy and the Passions’, Hume Studies. 
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receives conclusive, support from the text of ‘Of Tragedy.’ But then so does a 
third (which so far as-I can see is not suggested anywhere in the Treatise), 
according to which the conversion of a passion involves a transformation of its 
‘hedonic tone’—its pleasant or painful character—so that terror, for example, 
which is usually experienced as ‘disagreeable and uneasy’, as a result of conver- 
sion becomes pleasant.® 

For those who approach ‘Of Tragedy’ guided chiefly by a concern with Hume’s 
philosophy of mind and action, working out which of these pictures of affective 
conversion, if any, captures what he meant is a matter of considerable difficulty 
and interest. But for those whose main concern is with the experience of tragedy 
rather than with Hume’s work, this task of interpretation is in the end hardly 
worth the effort. For in addition to the difficulties which beset the notion of 
conversion itself, there is a further and I believe more fundamental problem with 
the account of our experience of tragedy that he offers in ‘Of Tragedy’, a 
problem which undermines the account entirely, and would so do even if the idea 
of the conversion of affect could somehow be salvaged. It is to this that I turn 
now. 

The deep problem with the account of tragic experience that Hume offers in 
‘Of Tragedy’, in a nutshell, is that it is not grounded in any sustained thought 
about tragedy. In fact, and despite the essay’s title, Hume does not appear in it to 
have been particularly interested in tragedy at all. It is striking, for instance, that 
he refers to just two particular works of tragic drama in the essay. One is Othello, 
which he uses only to furnish an illustration of his thesis about the susceptibility 
of the passions to appropriation and conversion; the fact that the play is a tragedy 
is, in the context in which Hume refers to it, utterly irrelevant. The other work 
he refers to is Nicholas Rowe’s play The Ambitious Stepmother, which Hume 
invokes precisely as an instance of a tragedy that does not give rise to the ‘singular 
phenomenon’ which is his concern in the essay; the drama fails to provide the 
appropriate sort of experience to its audience, he claims, since the distress it 
excites in its audience is too great to be converted by any pleasure they may take 
in its eloquence and representational qualities. 

Furthermore, there are only two passages in which Hume reflects in any detail 
even on the sort of drama that is the object of the kind cf experience with which 
he is concerned. Towards the end of the essay, he notes that: 


The mere suffering of plaintive virtue, under the triumphant tyranny and oppression 
of vice, forms a disagreeable spectacle, and is carefully avoided by all masters of the 
drama. In order to dismiss the audience with entire satisfaction and contentment, the 
virtue must either convert itself into a noble courageous despair, or the vice receive 
its proper punishment. (OT, p. 224) 


8 This is how Malcolm Budd, for example, understands Hume’s position; see his ‘Hume’s Tragic 
Emotions’, Hume Studies, vol. 17, no. 2 (November 1991). 
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This rather bland pseudo-Aristotelian pronouncement is the closest that Hume 
comes to serious reflection on the nature of tragic drama. (His point is that the 
audience’s negative emotional response to the sight of ‘the mere suffering of 
plaintive virtue’ will be too strong to be dominated and hence converted by their 
delight in the work’s formal elements.) Compare his remarks at the beginning of 
the essay, where he writes: 


One scene of full joy and contentment and security is the utmost, that any 
composition of this kind can bear; and it is sure always to be the concluding one. If, 
in the texture of the piece, there be interwoven any scenes of satisfaction, they afford 
only faint gleams of pleasure, which are thrown in by way of variety, and in order to 
plunge the actors into deeper distress, by means of that contrast and disappointment. 
(OT, p. 216) 


On first reading, this looks simply bizarre, a hopelessly off the mark charac- 
terization of the sort of drama that we should describe as tragedy, very little of 
which ends with scenes ‘of full joy and contentment and security’.? What Hume 
is describing here is a sort of work that we might more happily call melodrama, 
one of the OED’s definitions of which—‘Drama marked by crude appeals to 
emotion, poetic justice, and happy ending’—might almost have been drawn from 
Hume’s remarks. Most of the tragic drama that Hume would have seen in the 
theatre would have been of this sort, replete with representations of torture and 
execution as well as happy endings; if he saw Lear performed, for instance, it 
would almost certainly have been as revised by Nahum Tate to allow Cordelia’s 
survival. However, Hume was also well-acquainted with works that we should 
today regard as paradigmatic of tragedy: in addition to his reference to Othello in 
‘Of Tragedy’, there are references elsewhere in his writings which show that he 
was familiar with Shakespeare’s other tragedies and with the writings of the 
ancient tragedians.'° 

However, although Hume was well acquainted with a wide range of works of 
tragic drama, this is the extent of what he has to say about tragedy in the essay. His 
next reference to work that offers its audience the kind of experience with which 
he is concerned is to the epilogues of Cicero, and in particular the latter’s 
description of Verres’ slaughter of the Sicilians (OT, p. 219). And whether or not 
this oration has the sort of effect on its audience that Hume claims for it, and 
whether or not the events that it describes are tragic, the oration itself is clearly 
not a work of tragedy. No more is his next example, that of painting. Hume notes 


? As Flint Schier notes, tragedies often end with a sense of resolution. But not all do; and even in 
those that do, resolution is not often something that brings with it ‘full joy and contentment and 
security’. See Flint Schier, ‘Tragedy and the Community of Sentiment’, in Peter Lamarque (ed.), 
Philosophy and Fiction: Essays in Literary Aesthetics (Aberdeen: Aberdeen U.P., 1983). 

For example, he quotes from Julius Caesar in section 7, and from Euripides in appendix 4, of An 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. Tom L. Beauchamp (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1998). 
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that ‘Objects of the greatest terror and distress please in painting, and please more 
than the most beautiful objects, that appear calm and indifferent’, suggesting that 
the explanation of this is just the same as that which he has given of the pleasures 
of tragic drama: ‘The affection, rouzing the mind, excites a large stock of spirit 
and vehemence; which is all transformed into pleasure by the force of the 
prevailing movement’ (OT, pp. 220-221). 

The variety of his examples, together with the absence from the essay of any 
sustained reflection on tragedy as a particular form of art, or on particular 
tragedies, shows, I suggest, that Hume was simply not concerned in ‘Of Tragedy’ 
to give an account of our experience of tragedy as such. He takes the ‘singular 
phznomenon’ with which he begins to be a very general one, a feature of our 
responses to a wide variety of different sorts of rhetoric and representation."’ As 
he says, his concern is with ‘the pleasure, which poets, orators, and musicians give us, 
by exciting grief, sorrow, indignation, compassion’ (OT, p. 222, emphasis added). 
And what Hume, as the Newton of the moral sciences, is really concerned with 
is the general psychological mechanisms—the associative principles—that 
‘account for’ and make this phenomenon possible. 

It is true that in ‘Of Tragedy’ his account of the phenomenon is more sensitive 
to context, so to speak, than is the account that he offered in the Treatise, where 
he explained our delight in being terrified by ‘dramatic performances’ and 
‘preachers . . . who excite the most dismal and gloomy passions’ alike largely in 
terms of our ‘want of beliefin the subject’ (T, p. 115). In ‘Of Tragedy’, as we have 
seen, Hume insists on the importance of the role of artistic ‘eloquence’, ‘genius’, 
and ‘judgment’ in generating the responses in question, the implication, , 
assuming that general standards of eloquence in preaching were no better in 
Hume’s day than they are in ours, is that a different explanation will have to be 
provided for the delight taken by some in sermons detailing the horrors of 
hell-fire and damnation. 

But while Hume’s recognition in ‘Of Tragedy’ that explaining the sort of 
experience in which he is interested depends on paying some attention to features 
of the objects of that sort of experience represents an improvement on the 
approach that he takes to the matter in the Treatise, it does not go nearly far 
enough. As Hume observed, a mixture of attraction and aversion, of pleasure 
somehow bound up with and dependent on passions ‘in themselves disagreeable 
and uneasy’, is a feature of our responses to a variety of different sorts of work, 
including melodrama and some painting as well as tragedy. However, his mistake 
is to think that there is one phenomenon to be explained here, and hence that one 
account is all that is required. And this is a mistake: though a peculiar 
combination of positive and negative affect may be a feature both of our 


11 As has also been noted by Eric Hill, in ‘Hume and the Delightful Tragedy Problem’, Philosophy, 
vol. $7 (1982), and by Budd, ‘Hume’s Tragic Emotions’. 
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experience of Othello and of our experience of Goya’s painting Saturn Devouring 
His Son, this similarity is at best superficial; the experiences that these works offer 
are, plainly, very different. The point becomes even clearer when we begin to 
expand the list of artefacts which characteristically generate in their intended 
audiences responses which involve a mix of positive and negative affect, to 
include certain pieces of music, horror films and novels, violent thrillers, sado- 
masochistic pornography, and so on—the list could get very long. If de Sade’s The 
120 Days of Sodom turns you on, it will do so in a way quite different from that in 
which the fourth movement of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony,” or Robert Wise’s 
film The Haunting, or Thomas Harris’s thriller Red Dragon, do so. 

In short, then, there is a wide variety of different sorts of artwork and other 
artefacts which have as part of their function the arousal in their audience of a 
mixture of attraction and aversion, positive and negative emotional response. But 
this is a more or less vacuous characterization of those works, one which marks at 
most a superficial similarity between them and between the kinds of experience that 
they offer. The sorts of experience offered by distressing music, for instance, differ 
hugely from those offered by tragedy, and understanding either sort of experience 
simply will not be possible unless we pay close attention to the workings of tragedy 
and music themselves. Here, as for that matter almost everywhere in the philosophy 
of art, philosophical progress depends on critical footwork. 

This is something that Hume simply fails to recognize. True, he notes in 
passing that a significant difference between tragic drama and Cicero’s epilogues 
is that the former, unlike the latter, ‘is an imitation’; but he does not stop to 
consider whether this difference might have any bearing on the qualities of the 
experiences offered by each. And in a footnote he remarks on the fact that 
painters ‘seem not to dwell so much on these melancholy affections [distress and 
sorrow] as the poets’, which he explains by reference to the fact that ‘a painter 
represents only one instant’ while a (dramatic) poet has to represent ‘a variety 
of scenes and incidents and sentiments’ (OT, p. 220). Again, however, the 
significance of this difference, and the possibility that it might have some bearing 
on the character of our experiences of painting and of drama, goes entirely 
unremarked by him. 

The effect of Hume’s neglect of the differences between the media that he 
refers to, of his insistence that the phenomenon with which he is concerned is 
single as well as ‘singular’, is to undermine his account with respect to our 
experience of any of those media. The way in which it vitiates the account as one 
of our experience of tragedy, in particular, can be seen in a number of places. One 
of the most obvious is in his claim that the pleasure that we take in works which 
engender the sort of response with which he is concerned is derived initially and 


2 The question of how we can enjoy music that distresses us is discussed by Jerrold Levinson in 
‘Music and Negative Emotion’, Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 63 (1982) and by Aaron Ridley in 
chapter 7 of his book Music, Value and the Passions (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1995). 
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primarily from our attention to what might be called their formal features: 
broadly speaking, the artistry displayed in them. Now with respect to Cicero’s 
speech against Verres—the example with which Hume begins his analysis—this 
claim seems fairly plausible; what Hume describes as ‘force of expression’ and 
‘the beauty of oratorial numbers’ are, I am told by those who can read Cicero in 
the original, very striking in his work. And a roughly analogous claim might very 
plausibly be made about certain paintings; Goya’s ‘genius’, ‘art’, and ‘judgment’ 
issue in a visual analogue of ‘eloquence’, expressed in the formal features of his 
Satu Devouring His Son, that is indeed the source of a good deal of the pleasure 
that we take in the painting. But it would be a mistake—and this, I am suggesting, 
just is Hume’s mistake—to generalize from these cases. In the case of horror 
novels (and perhaps some drama of the sort which Hume describes at the begin- 
ning of his essay), for example, a quite different story about pleasure seems to be 
demanded; here the audience’s enjoyment seems to have more to do with the 
satisfaction of curiosity, and perhaps simply with the thrill of being chilled, than 
with attention to the formal qualities of the works in question—many of which, 
including many of the most popular, are far from ‘eloquent’.” And the claim that 
Hume goes on to make, that the pleasure that we take in tragedy is primarily 
derived from our attention to its formal qualities, is as implausible as would be 
the same claim made about horror." 

This becomes apparent when we consider the implications of Hume’s account 
with respect to the experience of the audience of third-rate, as opposed to ‘well- 
written’, tragedy—the experience of works which display little or nothing by way 
of ‘eloquence’, ‘genius’, ‘art,’ and ‘judgment’. Such works will by hypothesis offer 
little or nothing of the pleasure which Hume claims that the audience of a 
well-written tragedy derives from the display of the latter qualities. And yet 
third-rate tragedy may be very effective in arousing in its audience ‘sorrow, terror, 
anxiety, and other passions, that are in themselves disagreeable and uneasy’. Now 
on Hume’s account, in such cases this negative affect will constitute the 
dominant element of the audience’s affective experience, and the account predicts 
that under such circumstances the negative affect will appropriate’ whatever 
minor movements of pleasure may be involved in the experience, with the result 
that the overall character of the experience will be painful—as is the case, he says, 
with respect to the audience’s experience of The Ambitious Stepmother. 





13 Noël Carroll discusses the pleasures of horror in chapter 4 of his book The Philosophy of Horror, or 
Paradoxes of the Heart (New York: Routledge, 1990). For critical discussion, see Alex Neill, ‘On a 
Paradox of the Heart’, and Susan L. Feagin, ‘Monsters, Disgust and Fascination’, both published, 
with responses by Carroll, in Philosophical Studies, vol. 65 (1992). 


A number of Hume’s contemporaries criticized this claim; Walter J. Hipple, Jr summarizes and 
attempts to defend Hume against some of these attacks in his “The Logic of Hume’s Essay “Of 
Tragedy”, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1956). More recent criticisms of this aspect of Hume’s 
account can be found in the essays by Budd (‘Hume’s Tragic Emotions’) and Schier (‘Tragedy and 
the Community of Sentiment’) cited above. 
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However, it is clear that this prediction is often not fulfilled: as television 
audience ratings and cinema ticket sales regularly confirm, the audiences of 
third-rate tragedy, or what passes for the latter, are regularly delighted by it. Given 
this fact, a defender of Hume’s position that affective conversion is the crucial 
psychological mechanism in our experience of tragedy will have to accept that 
pleasure is the dominant element in the audience’s response to at least some 
third-rate tragedy, as he says it is in our response to ‘well-written’ tragedy. And, 
crucially, a defender of Hume’s position will have to explain the source of that 
pleasure, given that it does not derive from the audience’s exposure to ‘genius’ 
and ‘art.’ But it is hard to see what could be posited as the source of the 
pleasurable element of an audience’s experience of third-rate tragedy that would 
not also function as a significant source of pleasure in our experience of well- 
written tragedy. In short, Hume’s claim that the pleasure of tragedy is initially 
and primarily produced by the display of the ‘noble talents’ of artistic genius, a 
claim which I have argued derives from his assumption that there is but one 
phenomenon to be explained here, and but one explanation of it required, is 
going to be very hard to sustain. 

This is not to say that the display of artistic genius in a work of tragedy plays no 
part in the explanation of why and how we take pleasure in and value that work. 
The point is rather that this aspect of tragedy is certainly not the sole, and not 
obviously even the primary, source of the pleasure it affords and its value to us. 
However, the problem with Hume’s account in this respect goes beyond the 
implausibility of his claim about the source of the apparently ‘unaccountable 
pleasure’ experienced by the audience of tragedy. It lies, more deeply, in the 
nature of his appeal to pleasure itself. 

Hume characterizes the experience of the audience of (‘well-written’) tragedy 
variously in terms of ‘pleasure’, ‘happiness’, ‘enjoyment’, and ‘delight’. And these 
terms should strike us as curious, if not downright inappropriate, in this context. 
How significantly does happiness figure in our experience as we watch Lear 
collapsing into madness, or delight in our response to Willy Loman’s pain? For 
how many of us does enjoyment capture the flavour of our experience as we 
observe Oedipus’ torment? What is missing from Hume’s account is any 
acknowledgement of the fact that our experience of ‘well-written’ tragedy—and 
especially of ‘well-written’ tragedy—can be far from happy or enjoyable or 
delightful; it can, on the contrary, be overwhelmingly harrowing and disturbing.’® 
It is Just mistaken to suppose, as Hume does, that ‘a work which offers such an 





'S Tt may be objected that Hume simply was not concerned with drama of this sort. But in theory, at 
least, he was—his aim was to produce an account that would explain any response to art which 
involves a mixture of pleasure and pain. : 

16 This is an obvious point, I think, but it is one that is often overlooked in philosophical discussion 
of this issue. Flint Schier is one of the few contemporary writers on the matter who has made 
anything of it; see his ‘Tragedy and the Community of Sentiment’. 
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experience must thereby be a failure. As I noted above, third-rate tragedy may be 
more pleasing than distressing; equally, first-rate or ‘well-written’ tragedy may 
offer an experience that distresses more than it pleases. My point here is not that 
there is nothing positive about experience of this sort. On the contrary, our 
experience of what. Hume calls ‘well-written’ tragedy is rarely if ever entirely 
negative: that which is harrowing and disturbing may also be fascinating, intoxi- 
cating, uplifting, illuminating, enlightening, even consoling. The point is rather 
that the notion of pleasure that Hume works with in the essay is far too crude to 
capture these positive aspects of our experience of tragedy. Tragedy, good tragedy, 
is no more typically a source of pleasure, construed in terms of happiness or 
enjoyment, than is the story of Christ’s crucifixion, or Elie Wiesel’s Night, or 
Siegfried Sassoon’s poem ‘A Night Attack’. 

What has gone wrong here? It is doubtless true, as Flint Schier has argued,” 
that part of the reason for Hume’s characterization of our experience of tragedy 
in terms of pleasure lies in the fact that his theory of motivation, and hence of 
value, was hedonistic: as he says in the Treatise, “The chief spring or actuating 
principle of the human mind is pleasure or pain’ (T, p. 574). From such a 
perspective, the fact that we keep returning to tragedy, that we value it as highly 
as we do, can only be explained in terms of its being a source of pleasure for us. 
However, while Hume’s psychological hedonism explains why he had to think of 
our experience of tragedy in these terms, it does not explain why the notion of 
pleasure that he works with in ‘Of Tragedy’—pleasure as enjoyment, happiness, 
delight, and so on—is so indiscriminate and unsuited to the context. After all, 
there is no reason why a psychological or for that matter any other form of 
hedonist should not be highly discriminating in recognizing different forms and 
qualities of pleasure, satisfaction, attraction, and so on—indeed, discrimination 
along these lines would appear to be of the first importance to any hedonistic 
theory with any aspirations to being even remotely plausible."* 

We need more than Hume’s hedonism to explain the crudity of the notion of 
pleasure with which he operates in ‘Of Tragedy’, then. And once again, I suggest, 
the explanation lies at least partly in his assumption about the singularity of his 
‘singular phenomenon’, about the generality of the phenomenon of responses to 
works of art and other artefacts in which pleasure is mixed up with and somehow 
dependent on negative affect. For some responses of this sort are such that the 
positive aspects of the experience may quite naturally and accurately be described 
in the sort of terms Hume uses, terms such as ‘enjoyment’ and ‘delight’. Our 
responses to horror films and novels, for example, are very often like this: under 
certain circumstances it can simply be fun—enjoyable, exhilarating, thrilling—to 


17 See his ‘Tragedy and the Community of Sentiment’ and ‘The Claims of Tragedy: An Essay in 
Moral Psychology and Aesthetic Theory’, Philosophical Papers, vol. 18, no. 1 (May 1989). 

18 Indeed, Hume’s account of the passions in Book II of the Treatise may be seen as partly an attempt 
to provide just this sort of discrimination. 
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be frightened. So too are many of the responses that melodramas and film 
‘weepies’ are designed to engender in their audiences. Now if one begins by 
considering responses of this sort, and if one thinks of aesthetic responses 
involving a mixture of positive and negative affect as being all alike, as consti- 
tuting a quite general phenomenon, as Hume does, then one is very likely to 
construe our responses to tragedy in similar terms. And this, I suggest, is precisely 
Hume’s mistake. Like our experiences of horror, of melodrama, and of film 
‘weepies’, our experiences of tragedy have a positive as well as a negative aspect. 
But the character of the former aspect of our experience of tragedy is distinctive 
and difficult; any account of our experience of tragedy that is to stand any chance 
of being illuminating will have to approach it with delicacy and discrimination. 
And one of the effects of Hume’s assumption concerning the generality of his 
‘singular phenomenon’ is precisely to preclude any such approach on his part. 

I have argued, then, that Hume’s talk of pleasure in ‘Of Tragedy’ is flawed in 
two respects: his thesis about the source of the pleasure that we take in ‘well- 
written’ tragedy is implausible; and the conception of pleasure that he brings to 
bear on the issue is far too crude to capture the positive aspects of our experience 
of tragedy. And we are now in a position to see that and how these problems are 
connected. As I have argued, Hume is in effect forced to adopt his crude 
conception of pleasure as happiness or enjoyment by his assumption about the 
generality of the phenomenon with which he is concerned and his aim to 
produce one unified account of our experiences of the wide variety of artworks 
and other artefacts which characteristically arouse in their audiences responses in 
which pleasure is mixed with distress. But given this conception of pleasure, 
which is clearly of, at best, very little use when we consider our responses to the 
content of works of tragedy—for, again, who enjoys Lear’s collapse?—Hume’s 
claim that the pleasure offered by tragedy has its source in our awareness of its 
artistry or formal elements becomes practically inevitable, for this is the only 
aspect of the experience where notions of happiness, delight, enjoyment, and the 
like have any real purchase. 

When we turn to what Hume has to say about the negative aspect of the 
experience of tragedy, we find a similar connection between what he says (or 
rather fails to say) about the sources of that aspect of the experience and an 
insufficiently discriminating conception of its character. Hume does give a 
slightly more detailed description of this aspect of the experience than he does of 
its positive aspect: as we have seen, he describes the audience as experiencing 
‘passions, that are in themselves disagreeable and uneasy’, and he offers as 
examples of these passions sorrow, terror, anxiety, compassion, indignation, and 


Responses of this sort are discussed by Marcia Eaton in ‘A Strange Kind of Sadness’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 41, no. 1 (Fall 1982), and by Flo Leibowitz in ‘Apt Feelings, or Why 
“Women’s Films” Aren’t Trivial’, in Noël Carroll and David Bordwell (eds), Post-Theory: 
Reconstructing Film Studies (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1996). 
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resentment. But if this description of the negative aspect of the experience of 
tragedy is more extensive than his characterization of its positive aspect, it is still 
too crude by far. His list of passions experienced by the audience of tragedy 
immediately invites questions such as: how are we terrified? For ourselves, or for 
the characters represented in the work? How is this terror related to the 
compassion that a work may evoke in us? Is it for the characters, or for ourselves, 
that we are anxious and sorrowful? And what might resentment amount to in this 
context? Hume has nothing to say in answer to questions of this sort. In the end, 
that is, his characterization of the ‘uneasy’ aspect of our experience of tragedy is 
hardly any more discriminating or illuminating than is the conception of pleasure 
which he brings to bear upon his ‘singular phenomenon’. 

This is a significant failing, for a large part of the point of an account of our 
experience of tragedy is precisely to provide an illuminating characterization of 
the negative or ‘uneasy’ aspects of that experience. This is not least because the 
value that we attach to tragedy is in one or another difficult way bound up with its 
capacity to evoke in us the negative affect that it does; that is, we value tragedy at 
least in part because of, and not despite, the fact that the experiences which it 
makes available to us have the negative aspects that they do. Given this, we shall 
need to distinguish the ‘uneasy’ responses aroused in us by tragedy from a variety 
of others—for example, responses which are sadistic, masochistic, or at best 
voyeuristic (as are those aimed at by much of de Sade’s writing, for example), or 
merely titillating (the characteristic effect of works of ‘junk horror’), or senti- 
mental (as are those which it is the function of Love Story and the like to produce 
in their audience”), and so on. Again, however, Hume has nothing to say about 
this. We could continue in this vein, but the point, I hope, is clear: an adequate 
account of our experience of tragedy will be one which, amongst other things, can 
illuminate the complex and difficult nature of the negative affective elements of 
our experience of tragedy. And in this respect, Hume’s account is simply a 
non-starter. 

The problem here, once again, is largely his assumption about the generality 
of his ‘singular phenomenon’; the possibility that the ‘uneasy’ aspect of our 
experience of tragedy might in any way be distinctive or call for special treat- 
ment is—as is the same possibility with regard to the positive aspect of that 
experience—simply no part of Hume’s conception of the matter. However, we 
can be more precise than this. For it is hard to see how Hume could have told a 
more detailed story about the negative or ‘uneasy’ passions that are involved in 
our experience of tragedy without considering in some detail the causal back- 
ground of those passions. In his references to tragedy in the Treatise, he makes a 
few passing remarks about this matter: he claims that ‘the general principle of 


2 This is not to say that all Hollywood melodrama of this sort is merely sentimental; some of it is 
not. For more on this, see Leibowitz, ‘Apt Feelings’. 
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sympathy’ is responsible for the fact that ‘a spectator of a tragedy passes thro’ a 
long train of grief, terror, indignation, and other affections, which the poet 
represents in the persons he introduces’ (T, p. 369), and he suggests that the 
audience’s ‘want of belief in the subject’ (T, p. 115) is part of the explanation of 
the fact that responses of this sort can be involved in an experience that is 
pleasurable (cf. T, pp. 630-631). Now whether or not these remarks could be 
developed into a persuasive story about the causal background of the affective 
responses in question, and hence could be useful in developing an account of 
their character, is questionable. But this is at least the right sort of thing for 
someone interested in giving an account of our experience of tragedy to be doing, 
and we might have expected Hume to expand on these remarks in ‘Of Tragedy’. 
But, strikingly and revealingly, he does not. The most along these lines that he 
offers in the essay is little more than a hint, in his comment that the hearts of the 
spectators of a ‘well-written’ tragedy are ‘swoln with the tenderest sympathy and 
compassion’ (OT, p. 217).?! 

This is not merely an oversight on Hume’s part; in effect, his reticence about 
the causal background of the negative elements of our experience of tragedy 
is forced on him by his view that the seemingly ‘unaccountable pleasure’ 
experienced by the audience of tragedy is but one manifestation of a quite general 
phenomenon. For quite clearly there is no single account to be given of the 
sources and causes of our negative affective responses to tragedy, to music, to 
painting, and so on. Even if Hume could substantiate the suggestion he makes in 
the Treatise that the psychological mechanism that he calls ‘sympathy’ is 
responsible for the distress that we feel in response to what happens to the 
characters of tragedy, it is hard to see how he could explain the sadness that sad 
music arouses in us, for instance, in these terms. And the way in which negative 
affect is generated in the viewer of some of Francis Bacon’s paintings, for 
example, is clearly very different again. If we are to understand any of these 
varieties of response, we will have to understand each in its own terms. The result 
of Hume’s assumption about the generality of his ‘singular phenomenon’ is an 
account that helps us understand none of them. 

In conclusion, then, although the notion of affective conversion to which 
Hume appeals in attempting to account for the seemingly ‘unaccountable’ 
pleasure which ‘poets, orators, and musicians give us’ is fatally undermined by 
both ambiguity and the conceptions of passion and the mind on which it is based, 
there is a more fundamental problem with the approach he takes in ‘Of Tragedy’, 
one that would vitiate his account even were the notion of affective conversion to 
be salvageable. The problem is Hume’s assumption about the generality of his 


21 Hume does suggest in ‘Of Tragedy’ that ‘want of belief in the subject’ or ‘a certain idea of 

falsehood in the whole of what we see’ (OT, p. 218) may be significant with regard to the character 

_of our responses to what is represented in a tragedy. However, he says nothing about how it might 
be significant. . 
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‘singular phenomenon’. As we have seen, this assumption makes it impossible 
for him to develop anything like an adequate account of the causes and sources of 
the negative aspects of.our experience of tragedy, with the result that he has to 
operate with a very crude conception of those aspects of the experience. Similarly, 
it forces on him a coarse and undiscriminating picture of the pleasure experienced 
by the audience of tragedy, with the result that he is forced to tell a very 
unconvincing story about the sources and focus of that pleasure. In the end, then, 
Hume’s assumption concerning the generality of the phenomenon with which he 
is concerned renders his account of our experience of tragedy almost entirely 
unilluminating. And while I have focused here on the shortcomings of his 
account with respect to tragedy, similar arguments could be deployed to show its 
inadequacy with regard to our experience of melodrama, of horror, of music, of 
painting, and so on. Hume himself says that “The few critics who have had some 
tincture of philosophy, have remarked this singular phenomenon, and have 
endeavoured to account for it’ (OT, p. 217). But any chance of succeeding in this 
enterprise depends on recognizing that the ‘phenomenon’ in question is not only 
‘singular’ but plural.” i 


Alex Neill, Department of Moral Philosophy, University of St Andrews, St Andrews, Fife 
KY16 9AL, Scotland. Email: an1@st-andrews.ac.uk. 


2 ‘Thanks to Aaron Ridley, and to audiences at Carleton College, the University of Minnesota, Twin 
Cities, and the University of Colorado, Boulder, for helpful criticism. 
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ART, KNOWLEDGE, AND 
EXEMPLIFICATION 
James O. Young 


THE SUGGESTION that works of art can be important sources of knowledge is a 
controversial one. Nevertheless, for the purposes of this essay, I will assume that 
audiences can gain knowledge from at least some works of art. In other words, I 
will assume that some artworks have cognitive value. Rather than addressing the 
foundational question of whether works of art have cognitive value, I will 
consider the question of how they do. In particular, I will focus on one account— 
that advanced by Nelson Goodman and Catherine Elgin—of how a work of art 
can be a source of knowledge. Goodman and Elgin maintain that the capacity of 
artworks for exemplification is crucial to explaining how they have cognitive 
value. Although I believe that works of art have cognitive value, the conclusions 
this essay reaches are largely negative. The cognitive value of artworks cannot be 
completely, or even mainly, explained in terms of their capacity for exempli- 
fication. If artworks owed all of their cognitive value to the fact that they can 
exemplify, art would not be an important source of knowledge. 

This essay is divided into three sections. Section I is devoted to an analysis of 
the concept of exemplification. Special attention will be paid to an extended sense 
of exemplification (metaphorical exemplification) which Goodman introduced. 
In Section I, I will examine the extent to which the concept of exemplification 
can be used to explain how works of art have cognitive value. Section III provides 
a conclusion and briefly suggests that thé concept of representation, rather than 
that of exemplification, is the key to understanding the cognitive value of art. 


I 


We need to begin by giving an analysis of the concept of exemplification, as 
employed by Goodman and Elgin. They maintain exemplification is reference by 
means of a sample (or an exemplar). In virtue of possessing certain properties, an 
item can exemplify, but mere possession of a property is not sufficient to make 
something an exemplar. The property must be used to pick out or refer to 
something. Simple instances of exemplification are found in a paint chip or an 
upholsterer’s swatch of fabric. The paint chip is a sample of, say, teal. Goodman 
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and Elgin would say that it also refers to something. This much is clear, but much 
remains unclear. In particular, three important issues need to be addressed. For a 
start, we need to ask whether exemplars are the sorts of things that can be said to 
refer. If so, we need to ask what sort of reference we are talking about. We also 
need to ask what exemplars denote. Before we can assess the claim that the 
cognitive value of artworks can be accounted for in terms of their capacity for 
exemplification, these issues need to be resolved. 

Let us begin by asking whether exemplars refer. At first blush, the claim that 
exemplars refer seems to be implausible. The sorts of items normally thought to 
refer are names (‘Plato’), natural kind terms (‘gold’), and descriptions (‘the 
teacher of Aristotle’). Some writers, including Frege, think that sentences refer. In 
general, however, the items thought to refer are linguistic, and exemplars, as a 
rule, are not linguistic. One might be tempted to conclude that exemplars do not 
refer. This line of reasoning could, with justification, be regarded as pedantic. 
There is a broader sense of reference than that of concern to philosophers of 
language. Goodman and Elgin are concerned with reference in the broad sense of 
standing for or symbolizing. Suppose someone asks me what a banana is and I 
provide a sample banana. The sample banana does not refer to bananas in the 
same way that ‘banana’ does. Still, the sample banana may be said to refer to other 
bananas. I intend my interlocutor to understand, and he grasps, that any similar 
fruit is a banana. In short, the sample banana stands for or symbolizes and, in this 
sense, refers to other bananas. 

Given that there is a sense in which exemplars refer, we need to ask what they 
denote. Initially, in Languages of Art, Goodman adopted the view that labels are 
exemplified, and Elgin followed him.' So, for example, our paint chip exemplifies 
(and refers to) ‘is teal’ and the banana exemplifies (and refers to) ‘is a banana’ (or 
‘ig bananoid’). This account of what exemplars denote seems odd. One would 
have thought that, if an exemplar denotes anything, it denotes the extension of a 
label. So, for example, the paint chip would refer to all those objects to which ‘is 
teal’ applies. Goodman and Elgin were moved, however, by some fairly technical 
considerations in the theory of reference (which need not concern us)-to prefer 
the view that exemplars refer to labels. In the end, talk of the exemplification of 
labels, rather than their extensions, does not make a huge difference. It is clear 
that an exemplar still denotes things in the extension of the label. When an object 
is used to exemplify, it picks out a label and, indirectly, objects in the label’s 
extension. Most commonly, the label denotes properties. Even in Languages of Art 
Goodman lapsed into talking about the exemplification of properties.? In more 
recent writings Goodman and Elgin usually talk about the exemplification of 


1 Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art, 2nd edn (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1976), p. $7: ‘only labels may 
be exemplified’. Catherine Z. Elgin, With Reference to Reference (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1983), writes 


that ‘Exemplificational reference goes from an object to labels that apply to it’ (p. 73). 
Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 235. 
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properties. Elgin has also spoken of the exemplification of ‘features’.* For the 
purposes of this paper, we can afford to speak with the vulgar and talk of the 
exemplification of properties. Nothing will turn on this terminological con- 
venience, especially since Goodman and Elgin apparently feel comfortable talking 
of the exemplification of properties. 

Now we need to ask what properties exemplars can exemplify. At first this 
question seems to be an easy one to answer. One might think that the answer is 
that an item can exemplify whatever properties it possesses. So, for example, the 
paint chip is teal and can exemplify the property of being teal. The banana 
possesses, and consequently can exemplify, the property of being a banana. Two 
considerations render this glib answer inadequate. For a start, as Goodman and 
Elgin stress, an object does not exemplify all of the properties it possesses. The 
banana mentioned above, for example, exemplifies the property of being a 
banana, but not the property of being grown in Guatemala (even supposing that 
it was grown there). More importantly, Goodman and Elgin want to say that an 
object cannot only exemplify the properties it possesses. It can also exemplify 
properties that it ‘metaphorically’ possesses. I will have little to say about the first 
of these considerations. I will assume that the interpretation of an object will 
reveal what it exemplifies. In particular, attention to context will reveal a good 
deal about what something exemplifies. (Imagine that someone had asked me 
about the exports of Guatemala and I produce a banana. In this context the 
banana would exemplify the property of being a product of Guatemala, not 
the property of being bananoid.) The claim that an object can metaphorically 
exemplify certain properties, however, deserves closer attention. 

Non-metaphorical or literal exemplification is clear enough. All of the 
instances of exemplification considered so far are non-metaphorical. The. paint 
chip literally exemplifies the property of being teal since it really is teal. The 
banana can literally exemplify the property of being a banana since it has that 
property. Similarly, there is nothing mysterious about literal exemplification in 
the arts. Malevich’s painting Red Square (1915) consists of a red square against a 
white ground. It literally exemplifies the property of being red. Paintings by 
Morris Louis and other members of the Washington School are flat and literally 
exemplify flatness. Mozart’s Musical Joke (K. 522) literally exemplifies dissonance 
and crude chord progressions. Some properties of works of art appear unsuited 
for literal exemplification. A painting is unfeeling, so it cannot literally exemplify 
the property of having a particular feeling. There is no emotion in a sonata, so it 





3 See, for example, Nelson Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1978), p. 32, and 
Nelson Goodman and Catherine Z. Elgin, Reconceptions in Philosophy and Other Arts and Sciences 
(Indianapolis: Hackett, 1988), pp. 19, 36. 

4 Catherine Z. Elgin, ‘Understanding: Art and Science’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. XVI, ed. 
Peter A. French, Theodore E. Uehling, Jr, and Howard K. Wettstein Pee Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1991), p. 198. 
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cannot literally exemplify the property of, say, yearning. Nevertheless, Goodman 
and Elgin want to say that works of art can exemplify feelings, emotions, 
attitudes, and other properties works of art do not possess. They maintain that 
works of art can metaphorically exemplify what they cannot literally exemplify. 

The concept of metaphorical exemplification is in need of careful examination. 
An item can only literally exemplify properties that it literally possesses. Good- 
man and Elgin seem to believe, however, that something can metaphorically 
possess certain properties. It can then metaphorically exemplify the properties 
that it metaphorically possesses. A few examples will illustrate their position. A 
mathematical proof might literally be a reductio and, consequently, it can literally 
exemplify the property of being a reductio. The same proof might be described as 
elegant. If so, our authors believe, it can metaphorically exemplify elegance. 
Likewise, a musical work could be an exemplar of sonata form but, at the same 
time, exemplify gracefulness. Similarly, a painting might literally exemplify the 
property of being red. Elgin tells us that the same painting might turn out to be a 
sound investment. Such a painting is not literally a goldmine, but Elgin says that 
it metaphorically exemplifies the property of being a goldmine.° She goes on to 
hold that the same painting can metaphorically exemplify the property of being 
frenzied. She and Goodman maintain that other works of art can metaphorically 
exemplify the properties of bittersweetness, of being a certain kind of love, and 
so on. 

The very concept of metaphorical exemplification is deeply confused. There 
are at least two sources of this confusion. For a start, the concept of metaphorical 
exemplification has an application only if there are metaphorical properties, but 
there are no such things. The only properties are literal properties. Even if, 
however, there were metaphorical properties and there were instances of meta- 
phorical. exemplification, the position of Goodman and Elgin would still be 
confused. They identify as instances of metaphorical exemplification works that, 
even by their own accounts, ought not to count as such. Worse, some of these 
instances are treated as paradigm cases of metaphorical exemplification and used 
to motivate belief in such exemplification. 

There is no such thing as- metaphorical exemplification since there is no such 
thing as a metaphorical property. Goodman and Elgin seem to believe that a 
metaphor creates a property in an object, but there is no reason to believe this is 
the case. In fact, when one uses a-metaphor to describe an object, one does not 
create new (metaphorical) properties in the object. Rather, one describes in a new 
way literal properties the object always had. Consider the case of the painting 
which is a sound investment. Imagine that a metaphor is used to describe this 
painting. Someone calls it a goldmine. When such a painting is described as a 


5 See Elgin, With Reference to Reference, p. 81; for a similar example, see Reconceptions in Philosophy, 
p- 20. 
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goldmine, a metaphor is used to describe a property the painting literally 
possesses, namely the property of being a sound investment. When the painting is 
described as a goldmine, it does not acquire new intrinsic properties. In parti- 
cular, it does not acquire the property of being a goldmine (in the sense of being 
a pit from which gold ore is extracted). Considered from a financial perspective, 
the picture can only exemplify the property of being a sound investment. This 
property might be described as the property of being a goldmine, but it is the 
same property. 

In the previous paragraph I said that the use of a metaphor does not endow an 
object with new intrinsic properties. A good metaphor does enable an audience to 
see an object in a new way and, perhaps, to understand it more fully. As such, a 
metaphor can endow some object with a relational property such as the property 
of being better understood by some audience. (In this respect, metaphorical 
descriptions do not differ from literal ones. All descriptions give the described 
objects the property of being described.) These are, however, not the sorts of 
properties that Goodman and Elgin take artworks to exemplify. 

Goodman and Elgin pass from cases such as that of the painting that is a goldmine 
to cases where works of art are described as graceful or elegant. When a work 
exemplifies grace or elegance, they believe, we have another case of metaphorical 
exemplification. Here is an instance where our authors are confused about what 
counts, even on their own terms, as metaphorical exemplification. Even if the 
concept of metaphorical properties had an application, it would not apply to works 
which are graceful or elegant. Imagine that a sonata is elegant. The description of this 
work as elegant is not a metaphorical description. In this respect, the case of 
the sonata is different from that of the painting described as a goldmine. The 
composition really is elegant, that is, it literally is tasteful and refined. By way of 
contrast, the painting literally is not a goldmine. In short, the sonata’s property of 
elegance is a literal property. (As I will indicate below, I believe that properties such 
as elegance supervene on other properties.) In this respect, the case of the sonata 
resembles that of the artistic goldmine. If the sonata exemplifies elegance, it does so 
because it possesses the literal property of elegance. With no metaphorical property 
and even no metaphor, there is no question here of metaphorical elegance. 

These reflections on exemplification are important because Goodman and 
Elgin motivate the idea of metaphorical exemplification by using examples such 
as those just discussed. The only case they provide for thinking that a work of art 
can metaphorically exemplify, say, bittersweetness, is found in the supposedly 
uncontroversial examples of metaphorical exemplification. However, neither the 
painting considered as a goldmine, nor the sonata considered as elegant, are 
examples of metaphorical exemplification. Consequently, they do not provide us 
with any basis for thinking that there are other such cases. In particular, they 
provide no basis for thinking that works of art can metaphorically exemplify 
properties such as being frenzied or bittersweet. 
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In any case, as we have seen, the whole concept of metaphorical exem- 
plification is suspect. Without the existence of metaphorical properties, there are 
no instances of metaphorical exemplification. In particular, works of art cannot 
possess, say, the metaphorical property of bittersweetness, or yearning, or being 
frenzied. Neither can works of art literally possess these properties. Since 
artworks do not have minds, they cannot literally yearn or be excited and agitated. 
Consequently, they cannot in any sense exemplify such properties. 

It might still be thought that a painting can exemplify, say, being frenzied. 
Consider an abstract painting characterized by swirls of gaudy colours. Such a 
painting might certainly be described as frenzied and this might be thought to be 
grounds for thinking that, in some sense, the picture exemplifies frenzy. In fact, 
however, the work is called frenzied because it expresses or, more precisely, is 
expressive of frenzy.® The work is not called frenzied because it metaphorically 
exemplifies frenzy. This said, I need to say something about what it is for a work 
of art to be expressive of some affect. 

For a start, the account of expressiveness given by Goodman and Elgin is 
mistaken. They define expressiveness in the arts in terms of metaphorical 
exemplification.” For them, talk of what a work of art expresses is just another 
way of talking of the affects that it metaphorically exemplifies. So, for example, to 
say that a work of art is expressive of yearning is just to say that it metaphorically 
exemplifies yearning. This account of expressiveness cannot be correct. As we 
have seen, nothing is metaphorically exemplified. If Goodman and Elgin were 
right about expressiveness in the arts, it would follow that no works of art express 
anything. I take it to be obvious that (some) works of art are expressive and 
conclude that Goodman and Elgin are mistaken about expressiveness. 

If expressiveness in the arts is not metaphorical exemplification, it remains to 
be said what it is. Some writers explain expressiveness in terms of the evocation 
of affects in an audience. Another account of expressiveness is common in the 
literature on philosophy of music. Many philosophers of music believe that a 
composition is expressive of some affect when it resembles in some respect 
human behaviour expressive of the affect. So, for example, Peter Kivy has drawn 
attention to the resemblance between music and the vocal expression of 
emotions. On this account, music is expressive of, say, mourning when it 
resembles a voice under the influence of this affect. Stephen Davies, on the other 
hand, has stressed the resemblance between music and bodily motion.’ Music is 
then expressive of joy when it resembles the movements of a person under the 
influence of this emotion. 


For the distinction between something expressing and being expressive of some emotion, see Peter 
Kivy, The Corded Shell (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1980), ch. II. 


See, for example, Elgin, Reconceptions in Philosophy, p. 21. 
8 Stephen Davies, Musical Meaning and Expression, (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1994), ch. s. 
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In the context of an essay on exemplification, an extensive discussion of 
expressiveness would be inappropriate. These remarks are sufficient to show, 
however, that there is an alternative to the account of expressiveness given by 
Goodman and Elgin. I believe, however, that writers such as Kivy and Davies are 
on the right track. I would add that when musical compositions (and other works 
of art) resemble the expression of affects, these affects are represented. In my 
view, representation, not exemplification, is the key concept for understanding 
art. In particular, it is the key to understanding how works of art have a cognitive 
function. I will briefly return to this point in Section III. 


II 


Let us turn now to the question of how exemplars have cognitive value. In 
particular, let us examine the question of how exemplification in the arts contri- 
butes to knowledge. The writings of Goodman and Elgin on these questions are 
not as complete or systematic as one might hope. Still, the general picture 
emerges clearly enough.’ The suggestion is that the examination of exemplars can 
open up new perspectives on aspects of the world. For a start, an exemplar focuses 
an audience’s attention on the property exemplified. When we focus on some 
property, we can acquire a better knowledge of its characteristics. More 
importantly, Goodman and Elgin suggest, once we have a clearer conception of 
some property, we can use our concept to interpret our experience and enhance 
our knowledge of the world. I see no reason to doubt that Goodman and Elgin 
are right on this point. However, works of art can exemplify fewer properties than 
Goodman and Elgin believe they can. This conclusion is a key premiss in the 
argument for the conclusion that only a small part of the cognitive value of art can 
be explained by appeal to art’s capacity for exemplification. 

A few examples will illustrate how exemplars can contribute to knowledge. 
Elgin considers Jackson Pollock’s Number One. This painting, she tells us, draws 
attention to the viscosity of paint by exemplifying this viscosity.” (A painting by 
Botticelli also employs a viscous medium, but it does not exemplify the viscosity 
of paint since it does not refer to this property.) Having had our attention drawn 
to the viscosity of paint by Number One, we can become aware of a feature of 
other paintings. Paintings by Barnett Newman and by members of the Wash- 
ington School, particularly those of Louis, exemplify flatness. They thereby draw 
the attention of an audience to the flatness of paintings. This is a good use of 
exemplification because the exemplification of flatness enhances our under- 
standing of the painting. We see more clearly that it is flat. More importantly, as 
Goodman and Elgin say, the exemplified property can be ‘projected’ on to other 


? See, in particular, Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking, pp. 105-106. 


10 Elgin, ‘Understanding: Art and Science’, p. 198. 
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aspects of our experience." The result is that we become aware of the flatness of 
other paintings. 

All of the examples of artistic exemplification in the previous paragraph have 
something in common. The knowledge that can be gained from each case of 
exemplification is pretty trivial and, in any case, already possessed by most people. 
Some writers, and not just Goodman and Elgin, seem to think that there is 
something interesting to be learned from paintings that exemplify properties such 
as the viscosity of paint or flatness. They are not the only ones. Another author 
' writes about how Malevich’s Red Square, which exemplifies redness and 
squareness, directs the attention of an audience to these properties. The fact of 
the matter, however, is that the information that pictures are flat, that red looks a 
certain way, and so on has comparatively little cognitive value. It is of little value 
when compared to the important knowledge unquestionably provided by the 
sciences. It is also of little value when compared to the profound insights the arts 
are often thought to be able to provide. (I realize that not everyone, and especially 
not every painter and critic, will agree with my estimate of the value of the 
knowledge, say, that paintings are flat. Still, I believe it is an accurate estimate.) 

Now the important question becomes that of whether artworks can provide us 
with any knowledge besides the comparative trivialities just discussed. When 
people talk about the cognitive value of art, they usually have in mind deep 
insights into the emotions, human nature, human relations, humanity’s place in 
nature, and so on. They do not have in mind the knowledge that paintings are flat 
or that paint is viscous. Goodman and Elgin believe that works of art can, in 
virtue of exemplifying other properties, provide knowledge of such important 
matters. According to Elgin, for example, Ibsen’s A Doll’s House (metaphorically) 
exemplifies Nora’s discontent. This discontent, she tells us, can be projected on 
to our experience of women’s lives. We can then recognize that women can feel 
and, indeed, be trapped even when their circumstances are comfortable. Picasso’s 
Guernica is another of Elgin’s examples.” Its image of the mother holding her 
dead child (metaphorically) exemplifies a certain form of grief. When we are 
presented with an exemplar of such grief, she believes, we are able to see more 
clearly how this shade of mourning is distinct from others, such as sorrow. 
Information about women’s lives and the shades of emotions, unlike information 
about the dimensionality of paintings, is certainly valuable. 

The question is whether knowledge about social circumstances or emotions 
can be gained by means of artworks which exemplify properties. Unfortunately, 
the answer to this question is ‘no’. If artworks can only have cognitive value by 


1 See Elgin, Reconceptions in Philosophy, p. 22. 


12 This example and the use made of it is taken from Kenneth Dorter, ‘Conceptual Truth and 
Aesthetic Truth’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 48 (1990), pp. 37-51- 


3 Elgin, ‘Understanding: Art and Science’, pp. 203-204. 
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exemplifying properties, the only knowledge to be gained from art is of the 
comparatively trivial variety. This conclusion follows from the reflections on 
exemplification offered in Section I. 

If we want to know what we can learn from an artwork qua exemplar, we need 
to ask what properties it possesses. A work of art (or anything else) can only 
exemplify the properties that it literally possesses. Works of art can literally 
possess only a limited range of properties. Works such as paintings and sculptures 
are instantiated in material objects. These works possess what we might call 
material properties. These properties include mass, viscosity, colour, shape, 
texture, and so on. Such works can also possess formal properties. A formal 
property is a structure or pattern. Symmetry is an example of such a formal 
property. Other works of art, such as literary and musical works, do not possess 
material properties. They possess formal properties and the aesthetic properties 
that supervene on the formal. The formal properties of literary and musical works 
include having tones or words ordered in certain ways. Certain aesthetic 
properties can supervene on the material and formal properties of artworks. As a 
result of such supervenience, works of art can possess properties such as elegance, 
grace, and so on. Works of art can also possess representational properties. 
Literary works, for example, possess semantic properties. 

An exemplar (qua exemplar) is a source of knowledge concerning only those 
properties which it exemplifies. Consequently, works of art, in so far as they function 
as exemplars, can only provide insight into material, representational, formal, and 
aesthetic properties. When works of art exemplify a material property such as 
viscosity, we can learn that paint is viscous. Similarly, since works of art can be 
symmetrical or elegant, they can exemplify such properties and thereby provide 
knowledge of these properties. The exemplification of a property, as we have seen, 
can deepen not only our understanding of the exemplar. Experience of an exemplar 
can influence our perception, and enhance our understanding, of the property as it is 
found in other objects. So, for example, we might find symmetry in objects where 
we had never noticed it before. Since works of art have representational properties, 
they can exemplify being a representation of various sorts. We can learn from a work 
of art, qua exemplar of representation, that works of art can represent. This is the 
extent of the sort of knowledge to be gained from artworks qua exemplars. 

The corollary of the point stated in the previous paragraph is that works of art 

` cannot, qua exemplars, provide knowledge of properties they do not and cannot 
possess. In particular, artworks possess no affective properties and, consequently, 
they cannot exemplify affective properties or, by exemplifying them, provide 
insight into them. A similar line of reasoning leads to the conclusion that works 
of art cannot, simply by exemplifying properties they possess, help audiences 
understand affective states, human nature, society, and other important matters. 
So, for example, we cannot learn about women’s lives because A Doll’s House 
exemplifies certain properties. Nor does any property Guernica exemplifies give 
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us insight into emotion. Such matters and similar ones are, however, precisely 
those into which art is often said to provide insight. They are also the about 
matters about which we might most hope to learn something from art. 


M 


One of two conclusions follows from the argument of the previous section. The 
first possibility is that art has much less cognitive value than many people have 
thought. Perhaps, that is, Goodman and Elgin are right, and artworks have 
cognitive value only qua exemplars and we can only learn from art comparatively 
uninteresting matters such as that paint is viscous or that certain patterns can be 
found in our experience. The other possibility is that Goodman and Elgin are 
wrong about how the arts have cognitive value. According to the second 
possibility, works of art can be important sources of knowledge, but it is not by 
functioning as exemplars that works of art have this value. I favour the second of 
these alternatives. In the remainder of this essay I will pursue this alternative and 
will briefly sketch an account of how works of art can have cognitive value. 

Works of art can contribute to knowledge, not because they exemplify 
properties, but because they can represent aspects of the world. In order to learn 
something about an object, one does not need to examine the object itself or a 
sample of the object. Frequently, a representation of the object will serve just as 
well. In fact, a great deal of our knowledge of the world is gained via repres- 
entations. These representations are quite various and include the representations 
found in photographs, books, scientific theories, ordinary language, and so on. I 
take it to be obvious that artworks can represent aspects of the world. Some works 
of art are not representational and perhaps such works have nc cognitive value. It 
is frequently suggested, for example, that absolute music is non-representational 
and has no cognitive value." Sometimes it is not clear whether anything is repres- 
ented in a work of art. For example, there is a question about whether anything is 
represented by a picture of Don Quixote or a description of Mr Pickwick. At least 
some works of art, however, represent aspects of the world. It is reasonable to 
conclude that these works of art might, qua representations, be sources of 
knowledge. The trick will be to show that artistic representations are in fact 
important sources of knowledge. 

I take this much to be uncontroversial, but several controversial questions need 
to be addressed by anyone who holds that works of art have cognitive value qua 
representations. The first of these questions concerns how audiences can learn 
from artistic representations. Elsewhere I have begun to say something about this 
issue, and I will not say anything more here." The second question is about how 


4 But see my ‘The Cognitive Value of Music’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 57 (1999). 


15 See my ‘Inquiry in the Arts and Sciences’, Philosophy, vol. 71 (1996), pp. 255-273 for comments on 
how representation by artworks can contribute to knowledge of the objects represented. 
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audiences know they can rely on works of art as sources of knowledge. Finally 
there is an important question about what can be represented in art. Not every 
property can be exemplified in a work of art, and perhaps not every object can be 
represented in art. Works of art presumably cannot provide insights into objects 
they cannot represent. Consequently, there is no guarantee that focusing on 
representation, rather than on exemplification, will provide a satisfactory account 
of how the arts have cognitive value. In general, there is no guarantee that these 
issues can be addressed in a satisfactory manner. Still, explaining the cognitive 
value of artworks in terms of their capacity for representation seems a more 
promising route than that of Goodman and Elgin. 

Although I believe that understanding works of art qua representations is the 
key to understanding how artworks have cognitive value, exemplification plays a 
role. What a work of art represents, and how, can be influenced by what 
properties it exemplifies. Sometimes this point is trivially obvious, as when the 
yellowness of a picture partly determines that it is a picture of a banana. 
Sometimes, the properties a work exemplifies contribute more subtly to what a 
work represents. In Handel’s sereneta, Aci, Galatea e Polifemo (1708), when 
Polyphemus appears, he blusters and rages to the accompaniment of the full 
orchestra, including trumpets. Galatea’s next aria, ‘S’agita in mezzo all’onde’, is 
accompanied only by harpsichord. Particularly in the context of this sereneta, the 
music of this aria exemplifies fragility and smallness. Since the aria exemplifies 
these properties, it is better able to represent the vulnerability of people in the 
position of Acis and Galatea. If Handel’s representation of vulnerability has 
cognitive value, and exemplification contributes to the success of the repres- 
entation, then the concept of exemplification has a role to play in explaining the 
cognitive value of art. 

A role for exemplification in the explanation of the cognitive value of art is not 
all that survives of the position of Goodman and Elgin. Lots of what they say 
about the cognitive role of exemplification in art applies to the cognitive role of 
representation in art. In A Doll’s House, for example, we are presented, not with 
an exemplar of discontent, but with a representation of discontent. (More 
precisely, we are presented with a representation of a discontented woman and 
her situation.) This representation has very much the cognitive role Elgin assigns 
to the supposed exemplification of discontent. Nora’s situation is represented in 
such a way that audiences can see that it is one in which a person could be 
discontent. More importantly, audiences can recognize that some actual women 
share the situation of Nora. The audience can, as a result, gain insight into the 
situations of some women. Similarly, another of Elgin’s examples, Picasso’s 
Guernica, presents us with a representation (not an exemplar) of a particular 
instance of mourning. This representation can reveal that grief differs from 
sorrow in much the way that she supposes that an exemplar of grief would. 

The explanation of the cognitive value of art advocated by Goodman and Elgin 
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is unsatisfactory. Artworks do owe little of their cognitive value to their capacity 
to exemplify various properties. They simply cannot exemplify enough properties 
to have much cognitive value qua exemplars. If works of art are important sources 
of knowledge, it is likely that this is because they can represent objects in 
enlightening ways. Still, Goodman and Elgin are not all wrong. Exemplification is 
a component of representation and representations often function in the way 
exemplars are supposed to perform.” 


James O. Young, Department of Philosophy, University of Victoria, PO Box 3045, Victoria, 
BC, Canada V8W 3P4. Email: joy@uvic.ca. 


16 In the course of writing this essay I profited from the comments of Jan Zwicky. 
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GOODMAN AND THE SCORE 
Stefano Predelli 


ACCORDING to the view presented in the central chapters of Nelson Goodman’s 
Languages of Art, an event qualifies as a performance of a musical work w only if it 
complies with the score for w. One of the starting points for Goodman’s analysis 
is his conviction that in music there is 


... a theoretically decisive test for compliance; and a performance . . . is or is not 
strictly a performance of [a certain] work, according as it does or does not pass this 
test. No historical information concerning the production of the performance can 
affect the result.! 


Goodman’s assumption of the irrelevance of the historical and causal profile of a 
performance has been rightly questioned in the recent literature on the ontology 
of music. This criticism is often tacitly accompanied by the conviction that Good- 
man’s notational analysis of the work—performance relation is intimately linked to 
his anti-historical stance. Jerrold Levinson, for instance, has commented that 


Goodman . . . has proposed that only strictly notationally expressible properties of a 
musical composition—i.e. roughly just pitches and rhythms—should be considered 
definitive of it, but this is highly counterintuitive and contrary to musical practice.” 


In this essay, I argue that such an identification of notationally expressible 
properties with sheer aural qualities, such as pitches and rhythms, is resistible. I 
develop an account of the relationships holding between a musical work and its 
performances, which is sensitive to the performances’ historical and causal 
properties, and which conforms to Goodman’s analysis of the role played by 
scores as characters in a notational system. 

In the first section of this paper, I present the central tenets in the analysis of 
the work—performance relation in Languages of Art. In the second section, I focus 
on Goodman’s brief discussion of instrument specifications, and I propose an 
1 Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols, 2nd edn (Indianapolis: 
Hackett, 1976), pp. 117-118. Hereafter cited as LA. 


2 Jerrold Levinson, ‘Music’, in Hans Burkhardt and Barry Smith (eds), Handbook of Metaphysics and 
Ontology (Philosophia, 1991), p. 584. 
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amendment of Goodman’s view, which is consistent with widespread intuitions 
regarding the importance of the means of production involved in a performance. 
In Section III, I develop Goodman’s framework so as to account for the idea that 
a performance is of a given work only if it participates in an appropriate causal and 
historical relation, terminating in events suitably related to a relevant act of 
composition. 


I. THE SCORE AND NOTATIONAL SYSTEMS 


According to Goodman, the relationship between a performance and a musical 
work is mediated by the score for that work, in the sense that the score ‘has as a 
primary function the authoritative identification of a work from performance to 
‘performance’ (LA, p. 128). A score may perform such a primary function only if 
both of the following conditions are satisfied: first, a score for a work w must 
determine the class of events which count as performances of w; secondly, given 
a performance (and a particular notational system), a score must be uniquely 
recoverable. These requirements ensure that if we proceed stepwise from a 
performance to the score it determines, and from that score to any performance 
complying with it, we may never be able to ‘pass from a performance to another 
that is not of the same work’ (LA, p. 129). 

Such a strong connection between scores and performances is for Goodman 
guaranteed by the fact that scores are characters in a notational system. A 
notational system is a syntactic object of a suitable kind, correlated to its semantic 
counterparts by a ‘field of reference’. Given a field of reference, a character is 
typically associated with a class of objects, its compliants. The relationship between 
a character and its compliants is regulated by three constraints, i.e. roughly: 


(1) non-ambiguity: tokens of a character may not be associated with distinct classes 
of compliants; 

(2) disjointness: the compliance classes of distinct characters may not intersect; 

(3) decidability: given an object, it must be theoretically possible to decide 
whether it belongs to the compliance class of a character. 


An apparently dramatic violation of the requirement of disjointness is exem- 
plified by redundant systems, i.e. systems in which two characters are associated 
with the same compliance class. However, Goodman points out, redundancy is a 
relatively minor problem with respect to the role supposedly played by musical 
scores: on the assumption that any two scores determining the same class of 
performances are associated with a unique work, the loss of unique recoverability 
of a score from a performance becomes of secondary importance. Moreover, 


3 For a more precise characterization of these constraints, see Languages of Art, pp. 148-154. 
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‘redundancy in a system is easily removed by discarding all but one of any set of 
coextensive terms’ (LA, p. 151). 

Goodman’s theory of notation is primarily a theory of ideal scores. It is a theory 
of scores, in the sense that the essential features of notationality are closely 
modelled on the basis of the function a score is supposed to serve. A notational 
system in the appropriate semantic relation to musical pefformances must be 
such that each character in the system determines a class of performances, and is 
uniquely recoverable from any suitable performance. On the other hand, 
Goodman’s theory of notation is a theory of ideal scores, because it does not 
directly tackle the question whether what we ordinarily label as scores may 
indeed be considered as characters in a notational system. In fact, as Goodman 
points out, a not irrelevant number of indications frequently present on ordinary 
scores must be considered as inessential, if such objects are to play the appropriate 
role with respect to the work~performance relationship. For instance, 


... the verbal language of tempos is not notational. The tempo words cannot be 
integral parts of a score insofar as the score serves the function of identifying a work 
from performance to performance. (LA, p. 185)4 


On the other hand, given Goodman’s insistence that even ‘the most brilliant 
performance with a single wrong note’ does not count as a performance of the 
relevant work, it is to be expected that the indications of pitch and relative dura- 
tion contained in an ordinary score must be relevant with respect to the relation 
between the work associated with that score and its instances (LA, p. 186). In the 
following sections of this paper, I shall evaluate whether other directions 
contained in ordinary scores conform to Goodman’s requirements of nota- 
tionality, and consequently qualify as indicative of a musical work’s identifying 
properties. 


II. INSTRUMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


With the exception of indications of pitch, relative duration, and metronomic 
specifications, the only aspect of an ordinary score explicitly considered in 
Languages of Art is the specification of the instruments on which the appropriate 
tones are to be performed. But, as we shall see instrument specifications enter the 
picture only as part of Goodman’s solution of a problem apparently affecting our 
customary system of pitch indications. 

As Goodman points out, the traditional system of musical notation is redun- 
dant, given that certain sound-events may comply with, say, characters for 


4 On the other hand, ‘[m]Jetronomic specifications of tempo do, under obvious restrictions and 


under a system universally requiring them, qualify as notational and may be taken as belonging to 
the score as such’ (LA, pp. 185-186) 
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C-sharp and D-flat in a score for keyboard. This problem is of secondary 
importance, since, as we have seen, non-redundancy is not crucial for Goodman’s 
project. However, this feature of the traditional notation for keyboard scores 
apparently generates problematic consequences when the customary notation for, 
say, violin scores, is taken into consideration. In such scores, one may point out, 


... the characters for c-sharp and d-flat have no compliants in common. Now if two 
characters thus have some compliants jointly (in piano scores) and others severally, 
the two compliance-classes properly intersect, flagrantly violating the requirement of 
semantic disjointness. (LA, pp. 181-182) 


Take a sound-occurrence a, obtained by striking the appropriate black key on a 
piano, and two sound-occurrences b and c, obtained by producing vibrations on a 
violin string which comply, respectively, with C-sharp and D-flat indications on 
a violin score. It would seem that the character for C-sharp contains a and b 
among its compliants, and that a and c comply with the character for D-flat. 
Thus, at least one item, the sound event a, occurs in the compliance classes for 
distinct characters, in violation of the requirements for a notational system. 
Goodman is, however, not troubled by this objection: 


What this account misses . . . is that since every performance is on one instrument or 
another, each of the two characters can be considered a vacant atomic character that 
combines with different specifications of instruments to form different prime 
characters. (LA, p. 182) 


So, according to the passage just cited, pitch indications in the customary system 
of musical notation are incomplete symbols, which lack semantic counterparts in 
the field of reference. But such symbols interact with instrument specifications, 
thereby yielding composite characters which pick up sound events in the 

_intuitively desired fashion. So, the simplest denoting unit in the traditional 
system may be represented as a syntactic complex of the form x(y), where x is the 
specification of an instrument, and y the indication of pitch in the customary 
format. 

Instrument specifications thus qualify as essential components of a score. Note, 
however, that if such specifications are analysed solely as, necessarily, ancillaries 
in a system of pitch indications, they need not at all conform to our pre-theoretic 
and intuitive understanding of them. In particular, the intuitive relationship 
holding between instrument specifications, actual instruments, and their timbres 
plays no role in Goodman’s analysis. If instrument specifications must occur in a 
score only in so far as they complement the system of pitch indications in the 
required manner, any distinction between different instruments becomes 
irrelevant, as long as such instruments behave in a similar fashion with respect to 
the conventions of equal temperament. For instance, nothing in the above 
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argument for the essentiality of instrument specifications indicates that one must 
distinguish between sounds produced by a modern piano, by a harpsichord, or 
by a fretted bass guitar. Indeed, in a different context, Goodman gives explicit 
indication that timbre is not to.be considered among a work’s essential properties: 


. .. performances that comply with the score may differ appreciably in such musical 
features as tempo, timbre, phrasing, and expressiveness. (LA, p. 117) 


On the other hand, once instrument specifications are recognized as important 
components in an ordinary score, there seems to be no need to interpret them 
merely as necessary supplements in a notational system for indications of pitch. 
In fact, instrument specifications should be recognized as essential parts of a score 
independently from issues of pitch, by giving due recognition to the pre-theoretic 
assumption that, pace Goodman, timbre is a parameter relevant to the identi- 
fication of a musical work. Intuitively, a certain sequence of sounds qualifies as a 
performance of, say, a violin sonata only if a certain quality of tone is present, 
associated with the sounds typically produced by common violins. So, if a score is 
to identify a work ‘from performance to performance’, characters suitably related 
to aspects of timbre must be admitted in an intuitively adequate symbolic system. 
Moreover, and most importantly for Goodman’s project, there seems to be no 
reason why a system containing instrument specifications suitably correlated to 
indications of timbre should fail to meet the requirements of notationality. 
Perhaps such a system may even be mapped to the minimal notational system 
devised for indications of pitch, if specifications of timbre may be appropriately 
correlated to patterns of overtones. 

So, it is not only the case that Goodman is explicitly willing to include 
instrument specifications among the essential components of a score. It is also the 
case that, independently of Goodman’s own intentions, the theory of notation in 
Languages of Art permits that such specifications be interpreted in the intuitively 
desired fashion, as indicating features of timbre among the constitutive properties 
of a work. It may, however, be pointed out that, although conforming to a certain 
timbre may well be an intuitively necessary condition for a tone’s compliance 
with an instrument indication, it is by no means a sufficient condition. 
Pre-theoretically, in order for a performance to comply with a score containing, 
say, the specification of an oboe, such a performance must not only consist of the 
appropriate sequence of oboe-sounding tones. As Levinson points out: 


When Beethoven writes a middle C for the oboe, he has done more than require an 
oboe-like sound at a certain pitch—he has called for such a sound as emanating from 
that quaint reed we call an ‘oboe’.5 


5 Jerrold Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 77 (1980), p. 15. 
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This intuitive requirement is importantly different from those discussed thus far. 
Considerations of pitch, duration, and timbre address parameters of the sound 
structure associated with a work, namely the pattern of what Levinson calls ‘purely 
aural’ properties.® On the other hand, the requirement that the relevant sound- 
events originate from objects of a certain kind, and be the result of appropriate 
means of production, pertains to extra-structural, non-aural properties. Apart 
from instantiating the indicated sound sequence, the tones produced during a 
performance must also be causally related in the appropriate fashion to objects of 
a suitable kind. They must, for instance, originate from the act of operating in a 
traditionally acceptable manner on an object which conforms, to a suitable 
degree, to the blueprint for modern oboes. 

The intuition described in the above quoted passage from Levinson is thus 
apparently inconsistent with Goodman’s assumption that ‘no historical 
information concerning the production of the performance can affect the result’. 
However, the reinterpretation of instrument specifications as characters 
associated with classes of instruments, rather than as mere indications of tone, 
does not entail an obvious violation of any requirement for notationality. Modulo 
minor adjustments, the customary system of instrument specifications may be 
associated with the traditional instrument types, in the intuitively adequate 
fashion. Characters of the form x(y), where x is an instrument specification and y 
an indication of pitch, may then be associated with a compliance class containing 
sounds produced by an instrument of the type indicated by x, having the 
frequency indicated by y. 

In fact, it may well be the case that the proposal I sketched above clashes 
with Goodman’s non-historical presupposition in a relatively harmless fashion. 
Goodman’s insistence on the irrelevance of historical facts is related to his 
conviction that, in allographic arts such as music, ‘the distinction between 
original and forgery of it is [not] significant’ (LA, p. 113).’? When it comes to 
autographic works, Goodman claims, authenticity is determined by taking into 
account the causal relationships between the object under analysis and a certain 
artist, or a certain event of artistic creation. For instance, 


The only way of ascertaining that the Lucretia before us is genuine is thus to establish 
the historical fact that it is the actual object made by Rembrandt. (LA, p. 116) 


It is such a historical chain ending with the original act of composition which 


é Ibid., p. 6, n. 3. 

7 Jerrold Levinson has suggested the distinction between referential and inventive forgeries (‘Auto- 
graphic and Allographic Art Revisited’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 38 [1980]). It is the alleged 
impossibility of referential musical forgery which intrigues Goodman: although there may be 
‘compositions falsely purporting to be by Haydn . . . there can be no forgeries [of the London 
Symphony)’ (LA, p. 112). 
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must play no role in music, according to the analysis of the autographic— 
allographic distinction proposed in Languages of Art. Such an analysis, however, 
does not entail the irrelevance of different kinds of causal properties, such as 
those having to do with the means of production generating the relevant sound 
sequence. As we shall see in the next section, however, there are compelling 
reasons for supposing that, pace Goodman, even the causal links between a 
performance and a composer must enter the analysis of constitutive properties of 
a musical work. Yet even though Goodman’s anti-historical presupposition must 
then be definitively abandoned, the notational account of the relationship 
between a work and a performance need not be relinquished. 


III. A MORE DEMANDING CRITERION 


According to the proposal of Section II, the score, conceived as a character in a 
notational system, contains indications of the relevant aural properties, such as 
pitch, duration, and timbre, together with causal requirements concerning the 
production of the relevant sounds. Given Goodman’s analysis of the relationship 
between a score, a work, and its performances, it follows that facts regarding the 
‘production means’ involved in a performance are relevant to determining 
whether a certain sound event qualifies as an instance of a certain work. However, 
even though this conception of a musical work’s important properties is already 
more demanding than the minimal view of a score’s properties in Languages of Art, 
it still does not provide a set of intuitively sufficient criteria for the work- 
performance relation. For, as Levinson argues, 


It seems that, in order for a performance to be a performance of [a musical work] 
W...there must also be some connection, more or less direct, between the sound event 
produced and [the composer’s] creative activity.® 


Now, as I already indicated in connection with the issue of instrumentation, the 
requirements of notationality are not inconsistent with the presence, in the field 
of reference, of items sorted according to their causal or historical properties. It is 
thus interesting to investigate whether a notational system may be devised that 
addresses the required connection between sound events and compositional acts, 
and whether parts of ordinary scores may be interpreted as elements of such a 
system. . 

It is customary, at least in the tradition associated with a certain kind of music, 
to assign to musical works titles (‘Waldstein’, ‘Symphonie Fantastique’), numbers 
(‘Opus 111’, ‘K. 622’), or other kinds of expressions. Such expressions, possibly 
together with the composer’s name, seem to yield a reasonably efficient system 
for indicating musical works. For instance, we apparently refer to musical works 


8 Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, p. 25. 
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by appropriately employing expressions such as ‘Mozart’s Concerto for Clarinet 
and Orchestra in A’, ‘Beethoven’s Opus 109’, or ‘K. 622’. It may be controversial 
whether expressions of this kind do refer to musical works. But the language 
comprising them may also be interpreted with respect to an alternative field of 
reference, which associates such expressions with entities, or events, of the kind 
required for a causally adequate identification of musical works. For instance, the 
inscription ‘K. 622’ may be correlated to a suitable event, comprising Mozart’s 
actions and mental states while composing the work we normally associate with 
that inscription. The resulting symbolic system fails to meet the requirements of 
notationality only to a minor extent. It is, to begin with, a redundant system: the 
compliance class for, say, the character ‘K. 622’, namely the unit class containing 
a certain act of creation, is identical with, for instance, the compliance class for 
the distinct character ‘Mozart’s Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra in A’. It may 
well also be an ambiguous system, if, for instance, composers bearing the same 
name write works typically associated with the same label. Regimentation is, 
however, a trivial enterprise, and the system may be fairly considered to ‘come as 
near to meeting the theoretical requirements for notationality as might reasonably 
be expected of any traditional system in constant actual use . . .’ (LA, p. 186). 

Inscriptions from the above envisioned system typically occur on the copies of 
actual scores often as parts of their titles.? There thus seem to be no principled 
reasons for refusing to accept the indication provided by (suitably regimented) 
titles as essential parts of the score, on a par with instrument specifications and 
indications of pitch and duration. The resulting system may then be interpreted 
along the following lines. Consider a score S, consisting of a title T, an 
instrument indication I, and indications of pitch p1, p2, p3. Assume that T, I, and 
pl, ...,p3 are simple characters in a notational system, and suppose that T is 
associated with a unique compositional event as its only compliant, and that J is 
thus associated with a certain instrument-type. The compliance-classes for 
p1, ..., p3 include sound-events of the appropriate frequency. The compound 
character S is then taken to denote a sound-event e iff: (i) e consists of a sound 
sequence appropriately made up of compliants ofp1, . . ., p3; (ii) e is a sound- 
event produced by an instrument of the type complying with J; (iii) e is a 
sound-event in the appropriate relation to the event complying with T. So, for 
instance, performances complying with the score for Beethoven’s Hammerklavier 
sonata must be sound events made up of the ‘right notes’, produced on a 
traditional piano by a performer suitably related to a certain event in nineteenth- 
century Austria.” 





? So, my interpretation of inscriptions such as ‘Opus tog’ on a score slightly differs from our 
pre-theoretic understanding of these expressions as indicating the work itself, rather than the 
relevant act of composition. 

10 The specification of such a ‘suitable relation’ is not a peculiar task for the framework I am 
suggesting. For concreteness sake, one may think at the causal relationship obtaining between the 
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For Goodman, a score for a work w determines the class of performances of w, 
and hence identifies w’s constitutive properties. According to the account of a 
musical work’s constitutive properties which emerges from the foregoing analysis 
of scores, such a work consists of a certain sound-sequence, paired with the 
indications of appropriate performing means and of an appropriate event, 
occurring at a given time and involving a certain composer in the suitable fashion. 
This view of what a musical work is closely approximates an influential sug- 
gestion put forth by Levinson, according to which a musical work is uniquely 
identified by a sound-structure, a performing-means structure, and a condition 
referring to a composer X and a time #, i.e. in short, by an ‘S/PM structure- 
as-indicated-by-X-at-t’.'| In my development of Goodman’s notational theory, I 
tacitly appealed to Levinson’s explanation of our intuitions concerning the 
identity criteria for musical works, because it is a well-known and well-developed 
example of a position antagonistic to an analysis of musical works as sheer sound 
structures. Other proposals in the same vein should be compatible with my 
modified Goodmanian theory, given appropriate adjustments. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Goodman began his investigation of the work-performance relation by assu- 
ming the irrelevance of causal and historical information. It is probably such an 
assumption which motivated his investigation of the properties of notational 
systems: if causal relations are neither necessary nor sufficient so, one may reason, 
a set of prescriptions must be provided so as to obtain a satisfactory ‘decisive test 
for compliance’. It may then be tempting to conclude that the rejection of 
Goodman’s anti-historical presupposition entails the abandonment of a 
notational approach to the ontology of musical works. In this essay, I have argued 
that such a temptation must be resisted: Goodman’s fundamental thesis that an 
event is a performance of a work w iff it complies with the notational character 
associated with w as its score is consistent with our intuitions about the relevance 
of non-structural parameters, such as the means of production involved in that 
performance, or the historical chains linking performer and composer. 

I accompanied this main thesis with the additional tenet that actual scores may 
be considered, within acceptable limits, as instances in a notational system which 
conforms to our intuitions concerning the identity criteria for musical works. 
This tenet should not be interpreted as the strong empirical claim that ordinary 
musical notation satisfactorily conforms to the criteria for ideal scores provided 
in Languages of Art. My concern has rather been to indicate that, if elements in an 
ordinary score are interpreted as indicating ‘extra-aural’ properties, such as 


performer and Beethoven’s compositional act if the former is attentively following a score 
appropriately reproducing Beethoven’s manuscript. 


1l Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, p. 20. 
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specifications of means of productions and of compositional acts, the resulting 
system need not in principle be further from the ideal of notationality than the 
minimal picture of scores suggested by Goodman. For Goodman, our everyday 
system for indicating pitches and relative duration 


. . . comes as near to meeting the theoretical requirements for notationality as might 
reasonably be expected of any traditional system in constant actual use... (LA, 
p. 186) 


No more demanding conformity to those requirements need be required from 
the richer conception of scores I proposed. 
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I 


IN THEIR much-cited paper on the so-called ‘intentional fallacy’,! Wimsatt and 
Beardsley bring two charges against those who would ascribe an essential role to 
the intentions of the artist in the understanding and appreciation of her works. 
Knowledge of what the artist intended is said to be irrelevant, first, to the 
evaluation of her work, and, second, to the interpretation of her work. The 
irrelevance of artistic intentions to the evaluation of works is defended on the 
grounds that, in evaluating a work, we are interested in assessing what the artist 
achieved, not what she attempted to achieve. Subsequent debate has generally 
granted this point, and has turned upon whether a proper interpretation of what 
the artist achieved requires attention to what the artist intended. 

Given an identification of what the artist achieved with the product of the 
artist’s activity, the focus has been on whether the entity that the artist produced, 
qua work, is properly viewed as: (i) a structure or physical object whose meaning 
is given by public conventions or institutionalized norms of interpretation; or 
(ii) å structure as applied, or a physical object as generated, on a particular occasion, 
where the meaning-properties of the structure or object, qua work, depend in part 
upon the circumstances of the application or generation in question.” Confining 
our attention (for convenience of exposition) to literary works, the contrast- 
ing positions are that literary works are ‘pieces of language’ whose meanings 
are given by syntactic and semantic conventions, and that literary works are 
analogous to linguistic utterances, where ‘what is said’ depends upon how the 
speaker is using language on a given occasion. In the former case, the artist’s 
intentions are irrelevant to at least the basic meaning-properties of works—such 
properties as literal meaning (of a text), representational content (of a painting), 
and fictional truth (in a narrative). If literary works are like linguistic utterances, 
1 William Wimsatt and Monroe C. Beardsley, ‘The Intentional Fallacy’, Sewanee Review, vol. 54 
(1946), pp. 468-488. 


See, for exemple, the papers collected in Gary Iseminger (ed.), Intention and Interpretation, 
(Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1992). 
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on the other hand, artistic intentions may be at least partially determinative of 
such properties. 

What has been termed ‘hypothetical intentionalism’ (HI), as defended by such 
authors as Levinson, Currie, and Nathan,’ represents an attempted compromise 
between strict intentionalist and strict anti-intentionalist construals of the 
meaning-properties of literary works. On the one hand, HI holds, with strict 
intentionalism, that one can grasp the meaning of a literary work only by 
referring the text to the activity of an agent who has produced the text in a given 
context in order to realize certain aesthetic and artistic goals. HI also holds that a 
proper grasp of the meaning of a literary work requires that the text be referred to 
intentional activity possessed of specific features that characterized the process 
whereby the actual author generated the text. On the other hand, HI holds, 
against strict intentionalism, that the meaning of the work is determined by the 
semantic intentions that a suitably competent and knowledgeable reader would 
ascribe to an author, not by the intentions that the actual author actually had. 
While determining the meaning of a work requires that we consider a particular 
utterance of a text, rather than the text by itself, work meaning, according to HI, 
is to be identified with ‘utterance’ meaning rather than ‘utterer’s’ meaning.* 

The actual intentions of the actual author do play some legitimate role in 
determining the meaning of a work, on at least some versions of HI. For example, 
Levinson thinks that it is the actual intentions of the actual author that determine 
the artistic category to which a given work belongs.‘ In so far as assigning a work to 
a particular category affects the semantic properties one ascribes to it, the author’s 
actual ‘categorial’ intentions can indirectly determine the semantic properties of 
the work. HI theorists insist, however, that the actual author’s actual semantic 
intentions can play no such determining role. 

Given the general consensus that the proper object of critical evaluation is what 
the artist achieved rather than what was attempted, and that what the artist achieved 
is the product of the artist’s creative activity, an HI construal of a particular 
semantic property seems to entail that the actual semantic intentions of the actual 
artist in respect of that property have no bearing on the evaluation of her work. An 
argument to this effect might run as follows: 


3 See Jerrold Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation: A Last Look’, in Iseminger, Intention and 
Interpretation, pp. 221-256; Gregory Currie, Image and Mind: Film, Philosophy, and Cognitive Science 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1995), ch. 8; Daniel O. Nathan, ‘Irony, Metaphor, and the Problem 
of Intention’, in Iseminger, Intention and Interpretation, pp. 183—202. 

4 See William Tolhurst, ‘On What a Text Is and How it Means’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 19 

(1979), pp. 3-14, and Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation’, for this distinction. 

Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation’, pp. 232-233. 

6 Categorial properties of works might include being fictional, in the case of literary works, or 
employing standard ‘perspectival’ means of representating spatial arrays of objects, in the case of 
painting. 
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Pr: The proper object of critical evaluation of a work is what the author achieves, 
not what she fries to achieve. (Assumption) 

P2: What the author achieves is the product of her creative activities, that is to say, 
the particular linguistic structure that she generates or ‘indicates’ in a given 
context (mutatis mutandis for non-literary artworks). (Assumption) 

P3: The proper object of critical evaluation of a work is the product of the 
author’s creative activities—what I shall term the ‘work-product’. (From P1 
and P2, transitivity of identity) 

P4: If the proper object of critical evaluation of a work is the work-product, then 
the author’s actual semantic intentions can affect the critical evaluation of her 
work only by determining semantic properties of the work-product. 
(Assumption) 3 

Ps: The author’s actual semantic intentions can affect the critical evaluation of 
her work only by determining semantic properties of the work-product. (P3, 
P4, modus ponens) 

P6: For any type of semantic property P for which HI is correct, actual authorial 
semantic intentions with respect to P do not determine the P-type semantic 
properties of the work-product. (Definition of HI) 

C: For any type of semantic property P for which HI is correct, actual authorial 
semantic intentions with respect to P are irrelevant to the critical evaluation 
of works. (Ps, P6) 


However, so I shall argue, this final claim is incorrect. Even if we grant HI for 
certain kinds of meaning-properties of works, a difference in the actual semantic 
intentions of the actual author in respect of such meaning-properties where all 
other relevant features of provenance are held constant can affect the evaluation 
of a work. This, I shall further suggest, bears crucially on our conception of what 
artworks are, ontologically speaking. Certain recognizable differences in the 
artistic value of works, when combined with a plausible form of HI, support the 
view that works themselves are more akin to processes than to their products 
simpliciter—more akin to the generatings or indicatings of structures than to the 
structures as so generated or indicated taken by themselves. This suggests that we 
must distinguish not merely, as a number of commentators have rightly insisted,’ 
between works and decontextualized structures (‘works and texts’, as this 
distinction gets drawn in the case of literary artworks), but also between ‘works 
and the contextualized structures with which some writers propose to identify 
works. 

Let me make one final clarificatory remark. The standard response to either 


See, for example, Gary Iseminger, ‘An Intentional Demonstration’, in Iseminger, Intention and 
Interpretation, pp. 76-96; Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation’, pp. 235ff.; Gregory Currie, ‘Work 
and Text’, Mind, vol. 100 (1991), pp. 325-340; and my ‘Works, Texts, and Contexts: Goodman on 
the Literary Artwork’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 21, no. 3 (1991), pp. 331-346. 
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anti-intentionalism or HI, on the part of those who think that the actual semantic 
intentions of the artist have a part to play in the appreciation of her works, is to 
point to broadly semantic (‘meaning’) properties of the work-product that 
depend upon such actual intentions. For example, it has been argued that such 
intentions determine the primary semantic properties of works,® or the 
‘secondary’ or implied semantic properties of works,’ or specific illocutionary or 
perlocutionary properties of works, such as irony, allusiveness, or authorial 
assertion in propria persona. I am sympathetic to at least some of these claims, but 
they are not the concern of this paper. For any such challenge to HI or to a more 
radical anti-intentionalism establishes only that some of the meaning-properties 
of the product of the artist’s activity are determined by the actual semantic 
intentions of the actual author. No obvious ontological implications attend such an 
intentionalist conclusion. The examples I shall consider, on the other hand, 
address the import of actual semantic intentions in contexts where, if HI is 
correct, these intentions do not play a role in fixing the relevant meaning- 
properties of the work-product. To the extent that such actual intentions do, 
nevertheless, play a role in determining the properties and artistic value of the 
work, we can, I shall suggest, draw certain tentative conclusions as to the kind of 
thing that the work itself must be. 


II 


A number of different formulations of HI can be found in the recent literature," 





8 Steven Knapp and Walter Benn Michaels, ‘The Impossibility of Intentionless Meaning’, reprinted 
in Iseminger, Intention and Interpretation, pp. 51-64. 

9 See, for example, Paul Ziff, ‘What Is Said’, in D. Davidson and G. Harman (eds), Semantics of 

Natural Language (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1972), pp. 709-721; and P. D. Juhl, Interpretation: An Essay in 

the Philosophy of Literary Criticism (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1980). 

See, for example, Noël Carroll, ‘Art, Intention, and Conversation’, in Iseminger, Intention and 

Interpretation, pp. 97-131; and Goran Hermeren, ‘Allusions and Intentions’, ibid., pp. 203-220. 


Gary Iseminger, in ‘Actual Intentionalism vs. Hypothetical Intentionalism’ (Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, vol. 54 [1996], pp. 319-326), identifies two kinds of views that have or might be 
termed ‘hypothetical intentionalist’ theories of the determination of the semantic properties of 
works. On the first kind of view, the semantic properties of a literary work are those which a 
suitably informed reader of the text would ascribe, as intended, to ‘an idealized, hypothetical 
author, an author who can be held responsible for everything in the text, being aware of all the 
relevant context, conventions, and background assumptions, an author for whom we may imagine 
that everything is there by design, on purpose’ (Nathan, ‘Irony, Metaphor’, p. 199). On the second 
kind of view, the semantic properties are the ones that a suitably informed reader would ascribe, as 
intended, to the actual author, given the evidence such a reader would possess precisely in virtue of 
being ‘suitably informed’. In the latter case, meaning depends on the ascription of hypothetical 
intentions to the actual author, whereas in the former case, we are ascribing intentions to a 
hypothetical author. In either case, what makes an ascription of meaning-properties to a work 
correct is not that this ascription corresponds to the actual author’s actual semantic intentions, but 
that it provides the best explanation of why the text before us is the way that it is, given certain 
other contextual constraints on an adequate explanation of this phenomenon. 
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but their relative merits need not detain us here. What matters, for present 
purposes, is that all versions of HI take the actual semantic intentions of the 
actual author to play no determinative role, in virtue of being the actual author’s actual 
intentions, in fixing the semantic properties of the work. The plausibility of some 
version of HI, at least as a thesis concerning the basic semantic properties of 
works, emerges when we compare it with the sort of sophisticated ‘actual 
intentionalist’ (AI) position that Iseminger derives from Hirsch.? On the 
sophisticated AI account, the semantic properties of works are determined by two 
things. First, linguistic conventions establish a range of possible meanings for a 
text. Second, the actual author’s actual intentions serve to ‘activate’ one of these 
possible meanings. Because of the first constraint, the sophisticated AI account is 
not the ‘Humpty-Dumpty’ view” that intending to mean that p by an utterance 
of some sentence S is sufficient to make that utterance of S mean that p. But a 
basic failing in the Humpty-Dumpty view—that it cannot allow for a speaker to 
fail to say what she intends to say in uttering a sentence—applies in a more 
conditional way to the sophisticated AI thesis. For the latter cannot allow for the 
following possibility: even when a semantic property that a speaker intends her 
utterance of a sentence S to possess is among the meanings of S permitted by the 
relevant linguistic conventions, the speaker’s utterance of S may fail to possess 
that semantic property. However, so I shall argue, there are circumstances in 
which this possibility would be realized, so the sophisticated AI thesis must be 
mistaken. 

Given my subsequent argument, it will be convenient to focus on what may be 
termed an author’s ‘narrative intentions’-—what, as composer of a narrative, she 
intends to be true in that narrative. The following example” illustrates how an 
author may fail to realize her narrative intentions, even though the intended 
narrative falls within the range consistent with her text. Suppose, first, that Smith 
generates a particular text N under a given set of circumstances. In N, various 
happenings are narrated concerning a number of characters, the upshot of which 
is that the central character—call him Stanley—is reduced to a most unhappy 
state as a result of various choices that he has made in his relationships with 
others. Suppose, further, that Smith’s earlier novels express a general view about 
what motivates human behaviour in interpersonal relationships—that what 
characteristically motivates individuals in such situations is a fear of emotional 


12 See Iseminger, ‘Intentional Demonstration’, and E. D. Hirsch, Jr, Validity in Interpretation (New 
Haven: Yale U.P., 1967). 

3 So-named by Alfred MacKay, in honour of the Lewis Carroll character who famously opined that 
‘when I use a word, it means just what I choose it to mean’. See ‘Mr Donnellan and Humpty 
Dumpty on Referring’, Philosophical Review, vol. 77 (1968), pp. 197-202. 

14 This modifies and puts to new purpose an example I used in ‘Fictional Truth and Fictional 
Authors’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 1 (January 1996), pp. 43-55. 
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commitment—and that Smith intends that it be true in the story told in N that 
Stanley’s misfortune arises from actions so motivated. 

However, a competent reader might be unable to reconcile this explanation of 
Stanley’s actions with what is explicitly narrated in the text. It is not that such an 
explanation is incompatible with anything explicit in the text taken by itself, but 
that such an ascription of motives would violate the norms standardly governing 
the ascription of intentional states to cognitive agents—norms which, when 
applied to Smith’s novel, would lead one to conclude that Staniey is motivated by 
(say) self-centred ambition. These norms may be overridden by a competent 
reader in certain circumstances, if it is reasonable to assume that the world of the 
story is designed to be one in which standard principles of intentional ascription 
do not apply. We may take the author to be deliberately exploring alternative 
models of agency, or to belong to a culture that does not share our model of 
intentional ascription and explanation.’ Let us stipulate, however, that no such 
reason for overriding standard norms of intentional ascription obtains in the case 
under consideration. In that case, I think a competent reader would and should 
conclude that what is true in the story is that Stanley’s actions are motivated not 
by a fear of emotional commitment but by self-centred ambition. Smith therefore 
fails to realize her narrative intentions. This accords with at least some versions of 
HI. For example, it accords with the thesis that what is true in Smith’s story is 
what an ideally competent author composing the text N in these circumstances— 
an author aware, inter alia, of the norms standardly governing intentional 
ascription—would intend to be true in the story.’® 

If these are the right conclusions to draw in the circumstances, then 
sophisticated AI fails as an account of how the narrative properties of a text are 
determined. It is not sufficient, for a work to have a narrative property Pn, that 
the author intend it to have that property and that Pn fall within the range of 
narrative properties permitted by the linguistic and narrative conventions 
applicable to the text. While there may be some relevant disanalogy to block such 
an extension, it seems prima facie that the failure of a sophisticated AI theory of 
narrative properties calls into question the tenability of a sophisticated AI theory of 


5 For an example of an author who shares our norms of intentional ascripticn but who deliberately 
presents to us a world in which some of those norms do not obtain, consider Russell Hoban’s 
Riddley Walker, where certain emotional responses to death of kin do not seem to obtain. For an 
example of cultural differences in norms of intentional ascription, consider the behavioural 
implications of dishonour in Japanese literature and film. 

It may not accord with all versions of HI, however, if, as seems reasonable, Smith can fail to realize 
her narrative intentions even if those intentions would be recognized by a competent reader, given 
such a reader’s familiarity with Smith’s other novels. This poses a problem for versions of HI 
which hold that the ‘meaning’ properties of a work are those that a suitably informed reader would 
ascribe, as intended, to the actual author, given the evidence such a reader would possess precisely 
in virtue of being ‘suitably informed’. If, as seems plausible, being so informed requires knowledge 
of an author’s other works, then such versions of HI may entail that Smith realizes her narrative 
intentions in respect of N as long as those intentions are recognizable by the competent reader. 
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more narrowly semantic properties. However, as will be apparent from the sequel, 
the general argument of this paper would survive a demonstration that the 
foregoing analysis of the determination of narrative properties cannot be extended 
to semantic properties in a narrower sense. 


Il 


I now want to explore the implications of accepting some form of HI as an account 
of the determination of certain narrative or semantic properties of works. More 
specifically, I want to ask whether, if the actual intentions of the actual author 
with respect to certain kinds of semantic or narrative properties of her work do 
not determine those properties of the work, these intentions have any role to play 
in the proper appreciation or evaluation of the work:!” 

To clarify our intuitions on this matter, it will be helpful to have a range of 
closely related examples before us. We may begin by contrasting the ‘Smith’ 
example with the case of Jones. In a possible world in which Smith doesn’t author 
the text N, the text is authored in the same general cultural context by Jones, 
none of whose earlier works express the general thesis that human actions are 
motivated by fear of emotional commitment. Jones, we shall assume, intends that 
it be true in the story that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 
Assuming no other salient difference between Smith’s act of generating N and 
Jones’s act of generating N that bears on the semantic properties of N, HI will 
take ‘truth in the story T told in N’ to be the same for N as generated by Jones as 
it was for N as generated by Smith. For future reference, I shall label the two 
cases SW and JW1. Their defining features may be summarized as follows: 


SWi 
Smith intends: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by fear of emotional 


commitment. 
By HI: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 


JW: 


Jones intends: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 
By HI: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 


Our question, then, is whether there can be a difference in the value of the 


1 Let me stress, again, that the issue is not (i) whether some of the author’s actual intentions play a 
role in appreciation or evaluation—for, as noted above, an author’s categorial intentions may play 
such a role; nor even (ii) whether some of the author’s actual semantic intentions play a role in 
appreciation or evaluation, for such intentions may directly determine semantic properties of works 
not open to an HI analysis—for example, irony. 
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work generated on these two occasions that is directly dependent on the actual 
intentions of the two authors." But there are obstacles to providing an unambi- 
guous answer to this question. Suppose we identify some respect in which the 
two generations of N differ in value, and wish to conclude that this difference is 
consequent upon the difference in the authors’ actual narrative intentions. ‘To 
justify such a conclusion, we must defuse two kinds of objections: 


(O1) If the difference in actual intention that distinguishes Smith’s and Jones’s 
generations of N grounds a difference in value-judgements, why shouldn’t we 
say that the difference relates not to the works themselves’ but to the credit 
that can be given to the artists for the values ascribable to the works? 


Spelling this out more fully, it might be maintained that, if a critic subscribes to 
an HI account of the semantic properties of a work, she will rightly ignore 
whatever semantic intentions the actual author can be presumed to have. Such 
intentions, in so far as they play no part in determining the work’s semantic or 
narrative properties, make no difference to the properties of the work which 
ground our work-evaluations. Any difference in evaluative judgements con- 
sequent upon the difference in actual intentions can bear only upon the merits of 
the artists, therefore, not upon the merits of the works. 


(O2) If we try to compare SWr with JW1, there is an obvious difficulty in 
determining whether any difference in value we are persuaded belongs to the 
works is really a function of the difference in actual intention or a function of 
the contributions that the works make to the respective oeuvres of their 
authors, given the meaning properties possessed in virtue of an HI analysis. 


For example, we may consider what Smith generates to be relatively unimportant 
in virtue of the fact that it fails to develop the central theme in his other works, 
whatever Smith’s actual narrative intentions. On the other hand, no such 
weakness is apparent in what Jones generates. 

But O2 suggests how we might amend our examples to overcome both of these 
objections. The bearing of the actual semantic or narrative intentions of the 
author on the evaluation of the work becomes clear if we consider a world that 
differs from the actual world only in the following respect: in generating the text 
N, Smith intends that Stanley be motivated by self-centred ambition. We may 
characterize this case (call it SW2) as follows: 


18 A further question is whether the two generations of N yield distinct works, or two instances of the 
same work. This question can be left open in setting up the example because the force of the 
example depends upon bringing out the dependence of certain appreciable properties of the 
resultant work(s) upon the actual intentions of the artist. However, if the individuation of works 
must respect sameness and difference in the properties bearing on their appreciation, the example 
will bear upon resolving the above question by bearing upon the nature of works themselves. 


19 Or the work itself—see n. 18 above. 
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Smith intends: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 
By HI: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 


SW1 and SW2, while identical in narrative properties if HI is correct, may differ 
in value as a direct result of the difference in actual narrative intentions on the 
part of the author. For SW2 represents a deliberate attempt by Smith to express a 
view of human motivation different from that developed in her other works, and 
may therefore have value in virtue of enriching and rendering more nuanced our 
understanding of the oeuvre as a whole and the other works in particular. SW1, on 
the other hand, as a failed attempt to furnish one more illustration of a single 
thematic preoccupation, has no such virtues. 

Similar observations apply if we contrast JW1 with JW2, identical to JW1 save 
that Jones’s actual narrative intention is to represent a character whose mis- 
fortunes stem from a fear of emotional commitment. Schematically: 


J 2 
Jones intends: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by fear of emotional 


commitment. 
By HI: it is true in T that Stanley is motivated by self-centred ambition. 


While Jones’s intentions do not make it true in JW2, any more than Smith’s 
intentions make it true in SW1, that Stanley’s actions are motivated by fear of 
emotional commitment, JW2 and JW1 are open to different evaluations in virtue 
of the difference in actual narrative intentions. For example, JW2 may be 
interesting precisely in virtue of its relationship to the work of Smith, whom 
Jones may have intended to parody, or by whom Jones may have been influenced. 

In fact, while the above examples have the whiff of Twin Earth about them, 
they can be grounded in a very concrete critical context. If two critics, subscribing 
to an HI account of how the semantic or narrative properties of a given work are 
determined, disagree as to the actual narrative or semantic intentions with which 
a given linguistic structure was generated in a given context, they may as a direct 
consequence legitimately disagree as to the aesthetic or artistic value of the work 
in question. Two critical accounts of the generation of N by Smith may 
completely agree as to what is true in T but offer different evaluations of Smith’s 
work because one takes this generation to instantiate SW1 while the other takes it 
to instantiate SW2. 

The general lesson to be drawn from these examples is, I hope, relatively clear. 
The sorts of aesthetic and artistic values that we ascribe to a work reflect, among 
other things, how that work stands in the larger context of the artist’s oeuvre. But 
the place of a work in the artist’s oeuvre—as a major work, a minor work, or an 
aberration—depends crucially not just upon what semantic or narrative 
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properties the work-product possesses, but also upon what properties it was 
intended to possess. Thus the actual semantic or narrative intentions of the author, 
even if they do not determine the semantic or narrative properties of the authored 
texts, do enter crucially into the evaluation of the work. 

A cautionary example supports this claim. In the penultimate scene of 
Bergman’s film The Seventh Seal, we see Death arrive at a dinner attended by the 
six other principal protagonists, and, in the final scene, we are shown a distant 
hilltop upon which a figure, who is obviously Death, is leading other figures, who 
are presumably the other principal protagonists, in a form of dance. As a 
sharp-eyed critic noticed, however, there are only five figures apart from Death 
represented in the final scene. If the representational content of the final scene 
informs the audience as to what is true in the fiction, it might be concluded that, 
in the story, only five of the six protagonists at dinner are taken by Death. 
Reasoning in this way, the critic inferred that, given the general philosophical and 
religious framework of the story, it is true in the story that one of the six principal 
protagonists is saved from Death. Since each protagonist represents a particular 
form of human life—a choice or weighting of particular values to be pursued or 
realized—the critic further inferred that it is central to the thematic meaning of 
the film that one of these axiological choices delivers us from Death, meta- 
phorically if not literally. If this reading of the film is accepted, it will obviously 
confer upon the film a very significant place in Bergman’s wider oeuvre, influ- 
encing our assessment of other films and, at the same time, affecting the import - 
and importance accorded to this film. 

An HI account of the basic narrative properties of the film might entail that it 
is indeed true in the story that only five characters are taken by Death, in which 
case some sort of theological explanation of this fact may be required in an 
adequate interpretation of the film. If this claim be found implausible in light of 
other details of The Seventh Seal, we might consider a case that is identical save 
that these details differ in a way that favours such an HI reading of the narrative 
properties of the film. However, as Bergman later made clear, iz was not part of his 
intention that it be true in the story that only five figures are claimed by Death. 
That only five figures take part in the dance with Death is a result of con- 
tingencies arising at the time of filming the picture—the fact that only five 
individuals in addition to the actor playing Death were available at the time when 
the ideal conditions of natural light for the scene in question unexpectedly 
occurred, and that, given the distance at which the scene was shot, it was assumed 
that the anomaly would not be noticed. To the extent that we take this to be a 
correct account of the actual intentions of the director in respect of the scene in 
question, we should surely not ascribe to the film any oeuvre-based properties 
consequent upon an ascription of the sort of thematic meaning described in the 
previous paragraph, even if, as required by HI, we take the actual intentions of the 
director to be irrelevant to determining the basic narrative properties of the film. 
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It might be objected that the sorts of evaluative judgements upon which I have 
relied in setting up the foregoing argument are not properly aesthetic judgements 
on the work, but art-historical judgements on the importance of the work’s 
contribution to the development of an artist, a school, a movement, and so on. 
There is a body of literature disputing such a distinction between ‘aesthetic’ and 
‘art-historical judgements’. Baxandall, for example, argues that even the ‘purest’ 
aesthetic judgements on a work of art make implicit reference to a history of 
making and to the circumstances in which that making took place”, and Currie 
has echoed these sentiments.” Even if the distinction be granted, it does not 
undermine the argument of this paper as long as both aesthetic and art-historical 
judgements are taken to be elements in the appreciation of the work. For we may 
still ask what works must be if such judgements are to be true of them. 

However, it might be maintained that art-historical judgements do not bear on 
the value of the work as an object of critical appreciation, but upon the importance 
of the artist’s activity in creating the work. But, even if this point be granted with 
respect to some of the judgements that might be classified as ‘art-historical’, it is 
surely not applicable to the sorts of judgements that feature in the above 
discussion. If we excluded from appreciation of the work all judgements that refer 
implicitly or explicitly to the place of a work in an oeuvre, we would have to 
relegate much of what is accepted as ‘art-criticism’ to the realm of biography. 


Vv 


Let me summarize the argument thus far and relate it to the Beardsleian 
anti-intentionalist claims with which I began. 


I We have two acts of generating a structure N by a particular author. In each 
case, HI is committed to ascribing the same meaning Ma to N, since in each 
case the best explanation of the properties of the text is that it was produced 
by an author who intended that it mean Ma. 

IL Further, ex hypothesi, in one case the author intended the structure to have the 
meaning properties Mb rather than Ma, whereas in the other case the author 
intended the structure to have the meaning properties Ma. 

MI There may be a difference in the aesthetic or artistic value of the works 
resulting from these generations of N that is directly dependent on the actual 
intentions of the author. 

IV This establishes one of the two intentionalist claims rejected by Beardsley 
while at least partially granting the Beardsleian case against the other. If, 
granting HI for a given class of semantic or narrative properties, we reject the 
idea that the actual semantic or narrative intentions of the author with 


2 Michael Baxandall, Patterns of Intention, (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1985), pp. 7£f. 
2! Gregory Currie, An Ontology of Art (London: St Martin’s, 1989), pp. 34—43- 
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respect to these properties play a role in determining such semantic or 
narrative properties of the work-product, we nevertheless affirm that such 
actual intentions on the part of the author may play a role in determining 
certain of the aesthetic or artistic properties of the work relevant to its being 
appreciated as the work it is, and thus in determining the aesthetic or artistic 
value of that work. 


` I now want to suggest a further implication of this analysis. As we saw above, 
the argument sketched earlier to the effect that the relevance of actual authorial 
semantic intentions to the evaluation of works depends upon the relevance of such 
intentions to the interpretation of works rests on two generally accepted assump- 
tions, and a third assumption that also seems plausible: 


Pr: The proper object of critical evaluation of a work is what the author achieves, 
not what she tries to achieve; 

P2: What the author achieves is the product of her creative activities, that is to say, 
the particular linguistic structure that she generates or ‘indicates’ in a given 
context (mutatis mutandis for non-literary artworks); 

P4: If the proper object of critical evaluation of a work is the product of the 
author’s creative activities, then her actual semantic intentions can affect 
the critical evaluation of her work only by determining semantic properties 
of the work-product. 


Given that (P6) actual authorial semantic intentions with respect to P are 
irrelevant to the determination of any semantic property P of a type for which HI 
is correct, it follows that (C) for any semantic property P of a type for which 
HI is correct, actual authorial semantic intentions with respect to P are irrelevant 
to evaluation. 

If the argument developed in the body of this paper is correct, however, C is 
false, for it fails to hold for the sorts of narrative properties that featured in the 
examples given in the preceding section. Furthermore, since P6 is definitional of 
HI, it seems that at least one of the other three assumptions (P1, P2, P4) must be 
incorrect. I assume that we should give up Pi only under duress. I believe that 
what we should do is give up P2, which, I further claim, is tantamount to giving 
up the idea that the work is the product of the creative process and saying, rather, 
that the work—what the artist achieves—is the process eventuating in that product. 
Works themselves, so I maintain, are neither structures or objects simpliciter 
nor contextualized structures or objects, but intentionally guided, generative 
processes that eventuate in contextualized structures or objects—processes 
completed by what I term a ‘work-focus’.” To the extent that the processes that 


2 The rationale for talking of texts, scores, paintings, image-and-sound sequences, etc., as artwork-foci 
lies in details of the positive account I wish to offer of what artworks are. On the view I would 
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are artworks are usually generatings of an object or structure, the latter, as the 
product generated, is partly individuative of the work, and partly determinative of 
the work’s properties, for the process in question is the generating of a particular 
object or structure with particular properties relevant to the appreciation of the 
work. But this fact about the individuation of processes and the determination of 
their properties should not lead us mistakenly to identify the generated object or 
structure with the work. 

Of course, I cannot expect the reader to accept such an ontological thesis merely 
on the basis of the sorts of considerations canvassed thus far in this paper. Further 
arguments would have to be marshalled in support of the identification of artworks 
with generative processes, and objections that may already have occurred to the 
reader would have to be answered. Such endeavours clearly fall beyond the scope 
of this paper. I can, however, sketch how giving up P2 and identifying works 
with generative processes solves the problem raised in this paper, and also counter 
the suggestion that this problem is easily solvable without giving up P2. 

It is tempting to think that an adherent of P2 can accommodate the bearing of 
the actual author’s actual semantic intentions on the aesthetic/artistic value of a 
work by simply rejecting P4 on the following sorts of grounds: 


We can ascribe to the work-product not merely semantic properties but also such 
properties as ‘having been created with the intention that it mean x’. The theorist who 
identifies the work with the work-product can therefore maintain that the artist’s 
achievement is to be identified with the work-product, but that an adequate 
evaluation of the artist’s achievement requires that we take into account its property 
of having been created with a certain intention. The latter, it might be claimed, is 
simply one more property that the work-product possesses in virtue of its provenance. 


The general problem with such a strategy is that it allows no explanation of 
why such relational properties of work-products are properly taken to be 
‘artistically relevant’. Granted that the work-product has among its properties the 
property of being generated by a particular intentionally guided process, how can 
such a property be relevant to the appreciation of the work? The difficulty 
emerges if we ask what one adopting this strategy, who is obviously committed to 
P2, will say about Pr. There are two options here. First, as in the above exposition 
of the strategy, one might uphold Pr and maintain that what is at issue in 
evaluation is what the artist achieved. But, if (by P2) what the artist achieves is the 
work-product, then that product’s relational property of being generated by a 


defend, an artwork is an intentional generative process whereby a focus of appreciation is specified by means of 
specification conventions whose institutionalized function is to foster the specification of foci intended to realize 
aesthetic values. The artwork-focus—a literary or musical structure, a painting, a sculpture, etc.— 
completes the generative process, both in the sense that it is the end aimed at and in the sense that its 
own completion terminates that process. See my ‘Artwork, Action, and Process’, Acta Analytica 
(forthcoming), for further elaboration of these points. What I term the ‘generative process’ theory 
is developed and defended at much greater length in ‘Art and Process’, manuscript in progress. 
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particular intentionally guided process surely relates to what was attempted, and 
therefore (by P1) has no bearing on evaluation of the work. Second, one might 
reject Pr, maintaining that, while what the artist achieved—the work—is the 
work-product, in critically evaluating the work we are also interested in what was 
attempted. The problem with this strategy, however, is to provide some rationale 
for the latter claim: why would an interest in what the artist attempted have any 
bearing upon evaluating the work, qua product of the artist’s activity, rather than 
evaluating the artist? - 

No such problems arise, however, if we respond to the falsity of C by retaining 
Pı and rejecting P2, identifying the work with a generative process rather than 
with its generated product. The proper object of critical evaluation is what the 
author achieved, and what the author achieved is the work, conceived as the 
_ intentionally guided manipulation of a medium completed by a work-focus 
(work-product) having certain semantic properties. Since both the actual 
semantic intentions of the author and the semantic properties of the work-focus 
are aspects of the work so conceived, the process theory can explain how authorial 
semantic intentions can be relevant to the appreciation of the work even if they 
are not determinative of the semantic properties of the work-focus. 

This provides us with a very neat resolution of our difficulties, if the proposed 
identification of the artist’s achievement with a particular generative process goes 
through. It might be argued, however, that an entity can be described as what A 
achieves only if that entity is something that A could at least in principle intend to 
bring about, where this intention, in turn, could at least in principle fail to be 
realized. Indeed, more generally, artworks must be the kind of thing that 
individuals can, and often do, intend to bring about. But, it will be objected, 
artists, in creating works, do not (or cannot?) intend to bring about a process. Thus 
artworks cannot be identified with processes. 

On closer inspection, however, this objection proves to be without substance. In 
the first place, the ‘process’ theorist has no difficulty giving content to a distinction 
between what an artist attempts and what an artist achieves, where the former may not 
coincide with the latter. A novelist, for example, attempts the writing of a novel in 
which it is true that P, but her achievement may consist in the writing of a novel in 
which it is true that Q. What the author intends is what she tries to achieve. When she 
realizes her intentions, what she achieves is identical to what she tries to achieve, 
namely the writing of a novel in which it is true that P. Both what is attempted and 
what is achieved are processes of the appropriate sort. Thus we easily satisfy P1. The 
proper object of critical evaluation is what the artist achieves—the writing of a novel 
in which it is true that Q—not what the artist attempted—the writing of a novel in 
which it is true that P It is a feature of both processes, however, that the author 
intends to write a novel in which it'is true that P. 

Let me note, in closing, that the phenomenon addressed in this paper— 
the relevance of actual authorial semantic intentions to the appreciation and 
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evaluation of works on an HI construal of the semantic properties of works— 
exemplifies a more general feature of our critical and appreciative practice, the 
role that aspects of provenance not determinative of basic meaning properties of 
a work-product play in the appreciation of a work. Other phenomena of this type 
include: the manner in which a photographic image was produced; erased or 
covered elements in pictorial designs whose presence can be revealed only by 
Xray photography; early drafts of literary works and musical scores. All such 
cases, I suggest, present the following challenge to accepted views in the ontology 
of art: why should such features of provenance bear upon the appreciation of 
works if works are identical to work-products, whether or not such products are 
viewed contextually? And all such cases, I would also suggest, are easily explained 
if we identify the work—the unit of criticism and appreciation—not with the 
work-product but with the intentionally guided process generative of that 
product. This should, at least, motivate a careful consideration of the latter view.2 


David Davies, Department of Philosophy, McGill University, 855 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montréal, Québec, Canada H3A 2T7. 


2 Iam grateful to all those who have provided critical feedback on earlier versions of this paper. In 
particular, I would like to thank Karen Bardsley, Noél Carroll, Berys Gaut, Peter Lamarque, 
Paisley Livingston, Nenad Miscevic, Philip Percival, and Paul Pietroski. I also gratefully acknow- 
ledge the support of the SSHRC of Canada, a research grant from whom helped to fund work on 
this paper. 
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KANT ON BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN 


BODY 
Robert Wicks 


IN §16 of the Critique of Judgement, Immanuel Kant refers to Maori facial tattoos in 
an effort to present a conception of aesthetic inappropriateness that stems from 
his conception of dependent beauty. To recall, he states: 


We could add much to a building which would immediately please the eye if only it 
were not to be a church. We could beautify [verschénen] a given configuration with all 
kinds of spirals and light but regular lines, as the New Zealanders do with their 
tattooing, if only the configuration were not that of a human being . . A 


Kant acknowledges that spiral tattoos and their like can be beautiful as pure 
designs, but he adds that they are incompatible with the ideally beautiful human 
form, and concludes that if a person’s appearance is to be beautiful, then such 
designs ought not to be present. He grounds this aesthetic prohibition upon a 
neoclassical sculptural ideal which imagines the human body in a condition of 
anatomical perfection, and by asserting that this pattern is the aesthetically natural 
expression of the human purpose—a purpose which is given a priori, and whose 
content is moral—he amalgamates both aesthetic and moral considerations into 
his objection to facial tattoos. 

In order to evaluate Kant’s disapproval of facial tattoos and of all comparable 
configurational departures from the ideal human form, it is important to determine 


1 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgement, trans. J. H. Bernard (New York: Hafner Press, 1951), §16, p. 
66. All citations from Kant’s Critique of Judgement (hereafter cited as Cf) will be from Bernard’s 
translation, sometimes with minor modifications for the purposes of clarity. The German reads: 


Man würde vieles unmittelbar in der Anschauung Gefallende an einem Gebäude anbringen 
können, wenn es nur nicht eine Kirche sein sollte; eine Gestalt mit allerlei Schnérkeln und 
leichten, doch regelmässigen Zügen, wie die Neuseelinder mit ihrem Tettowiren thun, ver- 
schénern können, wenn es nur nicht ein Mensch ware; und dieser könnte viel feinere Züge und 
einen gefilligeren, sanftern Umriss der Gesichtsbildung haben, wenn er nur nicht einen Mann, 
oder gar einem kriegerischen vorstellen sollte. (Kants Werke, Akademie Textausgabe, vol. V [Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1968], p. 230) 


Maori tattoo designs were first recorded by Europeans in 1769, twenty-one years before the Critique 


of Judgement was published. Sydney Parkinson, who was the artist for Captain James Cook, 
documented the practice for the European audience. 
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the extent to which his neoclassical conception of human beauty is defensible. In 
addition, a certain puzzle arising from his aesthetic prohibition of facial tattoos and 
their like should be resolved: how can forms which are admittedly beautiful in 
themselves (such as spiral tattoo designs) detract from the beauty of a human being, 
if, as Kant also maintains, beauty in general is the symbol of morality? This essay will 
develop answers to these questions, and will reveal some underlying reasons for 
Kant’s disapproval of facial tattoos and their like, by examining how incompatibilities 
can obtain between sets of forms, each of which is acknowledged to be beautiful in 
its own right. The conclusion will be that Kant’s aesthetic prohibition of facial tattoos 
is reasonable in reference to only one of two ideals of human beauty that reside 
within this aesthetics, namely, to a neoclassical ideal as opposed to an expressionist 
ideal.” It will also be concluded that the expressionist ideal of human beauty 
incorporates the neoclassical ideal as one of its specifications, and allows generally 
that facial tattoos can enhance human beauty. In connection with the latter point, it 
will also be shown that the expressionist ideal of human beauty is consistent with the 
condition of moral respect which Kant intended his neoclassical ideal of human 
beauty to embody exclusively. 


I. TRUTHFUL APPEARANCE AND DEPENDENT BEAUTY 


Under what conditions is it appropriate to require that a thing should present 
itself directly and obviously as the kind of thing it actually is? What consider- 
ations, for example, would justify a negative evaluation of an insect that looks like 
a plant twig, a piece of glass cut to look like a diamond, a reconstructed building 
or restored painting made to look centuries old, or, more clearly, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, a counterfeit coin which is presented as genuine, or an evil person who 
is portrayed as a saint? Sometimes deceptive appearances are justifiable when 
issues of survival are at issue, or when there is no real deception, but only an 
acknowledged imitation. Where human beauty is concerned, however, Kant 
strongly opposes deceptive appearances. More exactly, his conception of 
dependent beauty—one which involves taking a thing’s purpose into aesthetic 
consideration—rests upon the idea of truthful appearance, for it requires that if a 
thing is to be a beautiful one of its kind, then it must present itself clearly as the 
kind of thing it is, without distortion, misrepresentation, concealment, or mask- 
ing of its character. On this conception, the beauty of an item whose purpose 
? The contrast between Kant’s ‘formalist’ theory of pure beauty as opposed to his ‘expressionist’ 

theory of artistic beauty arises frequently in discussions of Kant’s aesthetics, either to be developed 

or rejected. This essay argues for the prioritization of the expressionist aspect, loosely following 

some of Hans-Georg Gadamer’s reflections on Kant’s aesthetics in so far as he emphasized the 

centrality of meaningfulness, metaphorical content, and expressiveness as central to the experience 

of beauty. The argument of this essay also implicitly questions the premisses underlying the 

neoclassical aesthetic advocated by the supporters of National Socialism in Germany, as they were 


exemplified in the public condemnation of Expressionist and Cubist art in the July 1937 exhibition 
in Munich entitled ‘Entartete Kunst’ (Degenerate Art). 
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must be taken into account cannot be limited superficially to surface appearances, 
since the quality of an item’s beauty as the kind of thing it is depends upon how 
clearly the nature of the item is revealed within the beautiful presentation.’ 

Given Kant’s aesthetic commitment to truthful appearance, it is appropriate to 
consider how a thing’s purpose can determine how it should, or should not, 
present itself. This will illuminate Kant’s account of dependent beauty in so far as 
a judgement of dependent beauty presupposes a concept of a thing’s purpose, and 
‘the perfection of the object in accordance therewith’ (CJ, §16, p. 65). Central to 
understanding this idea within the present context, is a consideration of how 
certain forms (such as spiral tattoos) can be beautiful in themselves, and yet 
remain incompatible with a specific kind of object, on the grounds that these 
beautiful forms somehow conflict with that object’s purpose—a purpose 
understood to determine, or at least circumscribe, rules for the object’s config- 
uration as a thing of its type.* The aim, then, is to specify this ‘somehow’, such as 
to understand the tensions between forms expressive of an object’s purpose and 
other forms which can also be present. 

Kant explicitly, though very generally, describes the kind of incompatibility 
that arises when some forms conflict with others which are required in an object 
of a certain kind. This occurs when a condition for the object’s ideal appearance 
is violated—a condition which is the presupposition of a purpose ‘which the 
manifold of the given object is to serve, and which therefore is to be represented in if 
(CJ, §17, p. 66, emphasis added). So if any forms interfere with the representation 
of the object’s purpose, then these forms would be incompatible with the object’s 
dependent beauty. To clarify this key idea, various senses of how a form(s) can 
interfere with, or be incompatible with, another form(s) can be distinguished. 

To begin at the most general and non-problematic sense of incompatibility 
between forms, an object’s purpose may require the presence of certain forms, and 
by requiring the presence of these forms, render impossible the presence of other 
forms. A (non-porous) object whose purpose is to hold liquids, for example, requires 
a concave structure (i.e. it must have upturned or upright edges), and it cannot be a 
perfectly flat object. Being planar is incompatible with the purpose of holding 


3 Friedrich Nietzsche presents an alternative outlook in The Birth of Tragedy (1872). In his distinction 
between Apollonian and Dionysian perspectives, he asserts that beauty is typically associated with 
deception. Nietzsche’s position is not altogether unrelated to Kant’s, since he also acknowledges 
that beauty issues from idealization. It is only that Nietzsche regards idealization as a mode of 
falsification, whereas Kant understands it as a mode of revelation. 

4 Although this essay directs its attention specifically to spiral tattoos, the broader aesthetic issue 
concerns the kinds of artistic modifications to the human body which are compatible with Kant’s 
theory of beauty—a theory of beauty whose importance resides in its sustained focus upon the 
rationally centred features in the experience of beauty. The case of Maori tattoos is noteworthy 
for two reasons. First, the tattoos in question are fundamentally configurational, rather than 
colorational, which is consistent with Kant’s emphasis upon delineation as the core of visual 
beauty; secondly, the cross-cultural context within which this example emerges helps to illuminate 
some of Kant’s claims regarding the universal application of his theory. 
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liquids, and if some non-porous object is planar, then its form would prevent the 
object from serving the purpose of holding liquids. One way, then, in which a form 
can be incompatible with the purpose of an object, and incompatible with 
restrictions on an object’s form in view of its purpose, is if that form’s presence 
precludes the instantiation of a necessary condition for the object, and thereby 
renders the object’s instantiation impossible. This is an extreme and limiting case, 
since here the presence of forms incompatible with the object’s purpose simply 
renders the object incapable of instantiation. As applied to contexts of dependent 
beauty, this situation would arise, for instance, if a certain kind of church required a 
cruciform floor plan. The lack of that floor plan in some church would render it 
impossible for it to be a beautiful church of that cruciform kind, no matter how 
many other qualities of that kind of church the building happened to have, and no 
matter how beautiful that building might otherwise be. We can refer to this kind of 
incompatibility of forms as the ‘impossibility of co-instantiation’. 

Less exclusive cases of incompatibility of forms—the proper subject of this 
essay—arise where the forms in question are co-instantiable, and yet still conflict 
with each other.° These situations are more directly relevant to understanding how 
beautifully formed tattoos and similar designs could, within Kant’s understanding, 
be incompatible with the ideal human figure. Since a facial tattoo is etched upon the 
skin surface, remains co-present with facial contours, and, in those instances where 
the facial contours are themselves beautiful, allows some of this beauty to shine 
through nonetheless, whatever conflict obtains between the tattoo’s design and the 
human face must be understood in reference to a conception of incompatibility 
which allows for the possibility of co-instantiation of incompatible forms. 


II. KANT’S NEOCLASSICAL IDEAL OF BEAUTY 


The alleged incompatibility between facial tattoos and the ideal of human beauty 
can be understood against the background of a central feature of traditional 
portraiture, which is that a good portrait should present a person truly at his or 
her best. Faithful portraits represent people favourably in their ‘true’ or ‘charac- 
teristic’ form, and typically achieve this by departing from a person’s ordinary 
appearance as a means to reveal the person’s character. It might seem questionable 
that a faithful portrait of someone would of necessity be a beautiful portrait, but 
the techniques of traditional portraiture align the two conditions: departures 
from the person’s ordinary appearance follow from a process of idealization, 
which, while eliminating those naturally occurring features believed to detract 
from the expression of the person’s character, further perfect the forms which 
remain. So the process of idealization itself generates a superficially beautiful 


5 Later in this essay, a relevant kind of conflict will be described in terms of differences in the 


respective sets of associative meaning linked with alternative instantiations of the same expressive 
property. 
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portrayal (e.g. as seen in the photographic techniques of traditional wedding 
portraiture), and the revelation of the person’s character in the process leads to a 
true portrayal, in so far as the person’s character is itself consistent with beautiful 
portrayal.© G. W. F. Hegel expresses this understanding of portraiture in his 
Lectures on Aesthetics, written a few decades after Kant’s view was formulated: 


[the artist] must omit little hairs, pores, little scars, blemishes, and grasp and represent 
the subject in its universal character and in its steadfast individuality. It makes a great 
difference whether the artist merely reproduces a person’s physiognomy, as it quietly 
presents itself to him in its surface and external configuration, or whether the artist 
insightfully represents the true features which express the subject’s own soul. For the 
Ideal necessitates, without exception, that the external form accord with the soul.” 


If traditional portraiture aims to represent clearly a person’s enduring character 
by omitting qualities which interfere with the perception of that character, then 
one can interpret Kant as saying that tattoos, like scars and blemishes, obscure 
those facial forms which naturally express human character. The only difference 
between tattoos and naturally occurring blemishes, etc., would be that the tattoos 
are artistically imposed. This, admittedly unsympathetic, interpretation of tattoos . 
is defensible to some extent: in a culture where facial tattooing has a history of 
illegitimacy, or has no substantial history at all, the general population might 
regard facial tattooing as a kind of unsightly distraction, or as a mask, which 
obscures the expression of who the, person really is.* Alternatively, within a 


é A faithful portrait would of necessity be a beautiful portrait, only under the condition that the 
person is good. If one assumes that there is some good in every person, then the techniques of 
traditional portraiture would serve to bring out this quality in the portrayal. A thoroughly demonic 
character portrayed through the process of idealization would, on this conception, falsify the 
presentation of that character. This conception of beautiful portraiture curiously implies that a 
superficially beautiful portrait of a demonic person would not really be beautiful, even though such 
a portrait might not be perceptually distinguishable from one of the evil person’s twin sibling who 
happened to be a good person. On the other hand, this conception suggests reasonably that the 
incongruencies between form and content arising in cases of idealized depictions of demonic 
characters would belong not to the sphere of the beautiful, but to another sphere, such as that of 
the sublime, grotesque, or horrible. 


7 G.W.F. Hegel, Werke in zwanzig Banden (Suhrkamp Verlag, 1970), vol. XIII, p. 206. 


This is the judgement of John Liddiard Nicholas, a missionary who visited New Zealand in 
1814-15. He describes the appearance of Te Pahe, a Maori chief: 


... he was highly tattooed, a mode of disfiguring the face which is generally practised by all the 
savage tribes in the Pacific Ocean. The barbarous process consists in pricking on the face with a 
sharp instrument, a variety of semi-circular and other figures, and rubbing into the puncture a kind 
of blue paint, or sometimes charcoal, which gives to the countenance a most disgusting appearance, 
and makes it truly hideous to the eye of an European. On being laughed at one day by a gentleman 
for having disfigured his face in so unnatural a manner, the sagacious chief immediately retorted 
with pointed sarcasm; telling him he was quite as much an object of derision himself for having 
put powder and grease in his hair, a practice which he thought was much more absurd than the 
tattooing. (John Liddiard Nicholas, Esq., Narrative of a Voyage to New Zealand, vol. I [London: 
James Black, 1817], pp. 9-10) 
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culture where facial tattooing has a history of legitimacy, someone who refused to 
be tattooed might be perceived as incomplete in their facial configuration, and as 
lacking an ingredient necessary for the full expression of their historical and 
personal character.’ Kant’s neoclassical ideal of human beauty aligns with the first 
of these alternatives. It is even more extreme: his aesthetic prohibition of facial 
tattoos asserts itself as a universally grounded, cross-cultural prohibition. 

This ideal of human beauty implies that it is impossible to paint a beautiful 
portrait of a tattooed person in the traditional manner, such that the tattoos would 
not detract from the person’s beauty. The person’s anatomical configuration might 
include beautiful facial contours, but Kant’s position is that the tattoos could not 
enhance this beauty. Similarly, as we will note in a moment, this ideal also implies 
that it would be impossible to paint, or sculpt, a beautiful portrait of a person whose 
body is unusually formed (missing limb, extra digit, etc.), such that the unusually 
formed aspects would not detract from the person’s beauty. What remains somewhat 
unclear with respect to these restrictions is why tattoos and unusual physical features 
would necessarily be negative compositional elements. Portraits of tattooed people 
or of people with unusually formed bodies, for example, could be revealingly 
expressive of a person’s character, and they could also be executed with a high degree 
of idealization: tattoo forms can be sharpened and balanced-with respect to their 
contours; physically uncommon bodily forms can be rendered with smoother and 
more balanced lines than they might in fact have. So neither truthful appearance nor 
idealized modes of portrayal are in essential conflict with forms such as facial tattoos 
and their like, which suggests that Kant’s objection to facial tattoos depends upon 
further considerations. As it turns out, his objection rests mainly upon a conception 
of ‘naturalness’ of form defined in terms of a statistical norm, which he believes 
constrains the forms which can be expressive of human beauty. For him, the ideally 
beautiful human form is a complete human form, grounded upon an image 
containing all of the standard bodily parts arranged in their standard configurations. 

To appreciate why Kant emphasizes the statistically average human form as a 
condition for human beauty, it is important to recall one of the most significant, 
but easily overlooked, features of his conception of human beauty: it revolves 
exclusively around the idea of ‘humanity in general.’ This renders his conception 
of human beauty completely generic: 


The only being which has the purpose of its existence in itself is the human being [der 
Mensch], which can determine its purposes by reason; or, where it must receive them 
from external perception, yet can compare them with essential and universal purposes 
and can judge this their accordance aesthetically. This human being is, then, alone 
of all objects in the world, susceptible of an ideal of beauty, as it is only humanity in 


? The historian of Maori culture, James Cowan, writes: ‘One can easily imagine how it was that in 


former days an untattooed man was called a “naked fellow”. The term for a face devoid of moko 
[tattoos] is “papa-ted”, which may be interpreted as “bare-boards” (James Cowan, The Maoris of 
New Zealand [Christchurch: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1910}, pp. 189-190). 
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its person, as an intelligence, that is susceptible of the ideal of perfection. (GJ, §17, 
P- 70) 


A hallmark of both Kant’s theories of knowledge and morality is an ahistorical 
focus upon universal constancies specific to either the human being, or to rational 
beings. His theories of dependent beauty (of which human beauty is a species) and 
of beauty in general follow suit. With an overriding interest in discovering the 
constant patterns of human awareness, conjoined with his specific quest for 
unwavering principles governing aesthetic judgement, Kant maintains that the 
apriori moral purpose of the human being limits the possible perceptual 
configurations for human beauty. This complements his view that the a priori 
epistemological conditions for human knowledge set constraints upon what can be 
experienced as beautiful in general. 10 A person’s bodily form can thus be beautiful 
only if it does not contradict the expression of moral content. Now Kant tends to 
maintain that a person’s bodily form can be morally expressive in a beautiful way, 
only to the extent that that expression does not contradict the ideal way nature 
intends a human body to look, which he locates in the set of perfect bodily 
proportions expressed in the neoclassical ideal of human beauty. The crux of Kant’s 
objections to tattoos and their like depend upon this latter restriction upon beautiful 
human form—how nature supposedly intends the human body to look—for we will 
see below that it is not impossible for spiral tattoos to express moral qualities. 

How, then, does Kant express this neoclassical ideal of human beauty, in 
relation to which he maintains that facial tattoos are supposedly incompatible? 
We find this in his discussion of the ‘ideal of beauty’ where he specifies the 
conditions for the presentation of a beautiful human figure. These forms define 
the natural configuration of the human being and are embodied in 


. [an] image for the whole race, which floats among all the variously different 
intuitions of individuals, which nature takes as the archetype in her productions of the 
same species, but which appears not to be fully reached in any individual case. It is by 
no means the whole archetype of beauty in the race, but only the form constituting the 
indispensable condition of all beauty, and thus merely correctness in the [mental] 
presentation of the race. (CJ, §17, p. 71) 


Kant refers to the ‘image for the whole race’ as an ‘aesthetic normal idea’—an 
imaginary construction which is not necessarily beautiful, but which is the 
configurational constraint within which human beauty can only appear. Any 
form, then, which obscures or interferes with the presence of this basic config- 
uration must diminish the presence of human beauty. Specific works of art which 
instantiate this aesthetic normal idea include some of the best examples of 
classical Greek sculpture (Kant refers to Polycleitus’ Doryphorus),.so it is fair to say 


10 This issues from Kant’s account of the pleasure in the beautiful as arising from the harmony of the 
cognitive faculties (namely the understanding and the imagination). - 
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that any human form which departs significantly from the Greek sculptural ideal 
would depart from Kant’s conception of how nature ideally intends a human 
body to appear, and would thereby depart from the configuration within which 
human beauty can be embodied.” 

Since ‘what nature intends’ is only the aesthetic normal idea, it does not follow 
that if a human being presents itself as nature intends, then that person’s 
appearance will be beautiful. It follows only that if a person’s body does not 
present itself consistently with the way nature intends humans to look, then it 
cannot be beautiful. There are consequently two ways for spiral facial tattoos, or 
comparable configurations, to be inconsistent with the expression of human 
beauty: they might be incompatible with the aesthetic normal idea, or they might 
be compatible with this idea, but incompatible with the configurations necessary 
for the positive expression of human beauty. 

It is easy to imagine a carefully placed facial tattoo design on a Greek sculpture 
which does not eliminate any of the sculpture’s key facial contours. So spiral 
facial tattoos need not preclude the presence of any configuration prescribed by 
the aesthetic normal idea, and in this respect, they are consistent with the 
expression of human beauty. Moreover, if they are strategically and tastefully 
placed, it is not unreasonable to assume that the spiral designs could accentuate 
the natural contours of the lips, or any other part of the face. Since they would 
here highlight, rather than detract from, the natural configuration of the face, the 
tattoos need not conflict with the compositional rules governing the ideal human 
face, and so would remain compatible with the aesthetic normal idea in this 
respect as well. Whether such designs conflict with the positive configurations 
expressive of human morality, so far remains undetermined. Kant does, though, 
provide some further detail on this matter: 


The visible expression of moral ideas that rule people inwardly can indeed only be 
gotten from experience; but to make its connection with all which our reason unites 
with the morally good in the idea of the highest purposiveness—goodness of heart, 
purity, strength, peace, etc.—visible as it were in bodily manifestation (as the effect of 
that which is internal) requires a union of pure ideas of reason with great imaginative 
power even in the person who wishes to judge of it, still more in the person who 
wishes to present it. The correctness of such an ideal of beauty is shown by its 
permitting no sensible charm to mingle with the satisfaction in the object, and yet 
allowing us to take a great interest therein. (CJ, §17, p. 72) 


Configurations which are positively expressive of morality are obtained from 
experience, and include those expressive of ‘goodness of heart, purity, strength, 


" This implies that a damaged sculpture such as the Venus de Milo, if beautiful, would be beautiful 
notwithstanding its lack of arms, and not beautiful in any way because of its lack of arms. If, 
however, one admits that this statue is beautiful, then it becomes difficult to maintain—as Kant’s 
neoclassical ideal implies—that a person with a missing limb cannot have a comparable beauty. 
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peace, etc.’ If such configurations are to be beautiful, then they must be presented 
such as to omit any ‘sensible charm’ that might obscure their formal clarity. Kant is 
assuming here (controversially) that only configurations, as opposed to colorations, 
can have the expressive properties requisite for the beautiful manifestation of moral 
qualities.'2 If we grant this assumption to Kant, then his position regarding the 
inappropriateness of spiral facial tattoos must be either that the designs do not have 
properties requisite for moral expression, or if they do, that the way they express 
moral content conflicts with the way an ideal human configuration would do so. 

Since a spiral design can express strength (if the lines are sharp and bold) or 
peace (if the lines are soft and delicate), the inappropriateness of spiral designs on 
the human face can be neither that they are incompatible with the aesthetic 
normal idea, nor that they are incompatible with beautiful human forms in 
general, nor that they are incompatible with moral expression in so far as basic 
expressive properties (when defined in the abstract) are concerned. If spiral 
designs are inconsistent with the expression of human beauty, then the next 
possibility is whether this inappropriateness resides in the way expressive 
properties of the same general kind, namely those expressing moral content, can 
come into irresolvable conflict within the same figure. By exploring this idea, we 
will be able to explain how a beautiful configuration can express a moral content, 
and yet still conflict with the neoclassical ideal of human beauty. 


II, INCOMPATIBILITIES BETWEEN ALTERNATIVE INSTANTIATIONS OF A SINGLE 
EXPRESSIVE PROPERTY 

If a person’s face has the expressive property of ‘strength’ or ‘peace’, this implies 
neither that the person is actually strong or peaceful, nor that the person feels 
strong or peaceful, nor that the person is intentionally expressing strength or 
peace. A sculpture of the person’s head could have exactly the same expressive 
property, so the property must arise from the facial configuration itself, and the 
ways the configuration suggests the idea, in the present example, of either 
strength or peace. How the configuration suggests this can be straightforward 
or complicated, ranging from correspondences to the obvious and typical 
behavioural ways in which people express strength (or peace, etc.) when they 
communicate to others, to more metaphorically grounded associations, such as 
how a facial configuration can be suggestive of a rock, or of a solid piece of wood, 
or of a lion, or of a bear. A human face can look strong in thousands of different 
ways: there are many strength-associated minerals, plants, and animals to which a 
face can be related; there are many social contexts within which specific facial 


2 This is a consequence of Kant’s effort to establish a universally valid condition for judgements of 
taste. Unlike colour perception, which varies with empirical differences in sense organs, he 
believes that the perception of spatial delineations is more deeply rooted in the a priori form of 
space, which one can assume others have invariantly. Hence he regards colours as mostly 
charming, as opposed to being fundamentally beautiful. 
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configurations would express strength (e.g. maintaining a straight face at a 
disaster scene); there are many variants of subjective states, all of which are called 
‘strength’, which have diverse behavioural manifestations. This complicated 
situation is comparable for many of the expressive properties Kant mentions, 
such as peace, purity, goodness of heart, and so on. 

Kant’s ideal of human beauty implies that a person’s face can be beautiful only 
if its form is consistent with what nature intends in the human face—an intention 
which he maintains is presented by the statistical average of all actual facial 
configurations. So, using the example of a peaceful face, if the contours of a deer’s 
face depart significantly from the statistical norm of the human face (e.g. due to 
the proportionally different placement of the eyes, given the different general 
shape of the head), and if the contours of a cat’s face more closely coincide with 
this statistical norm, then, all else being equal, a person whose peaceful face 
depended upon an association with a deer’s for its expressive quality would be 
less beautiful than a person whose peaceful face depended upon an association 
with a cat. The specific way in which a face is peaceful makes the difference in 
whether or not it can be a beautiful face. Furthermore, since this way often 
depends significantly upon the metaphorical associations that ground the 
expression of peace, then if the metaphorical associations are generally consistent 
with the statistical norm for the human face (as described above in the cat/deer 
example), then the face can be beautiful to that extent. 

With the above in mind, we can now consider how a facial tattoo could express 
strength or peace, and whether these ways are, or are not, consistent with the 
qualities of a statistically average human face. One way for Kant to be correct in 
his aesthetic prohibition of facial tattoos would be if there were an irresolvable 
conflict between the ways tattoos express strength (for example), and the ways in 
which any given face can express strength in a manner consistent with the 
‘statistically average face. To investigate this question within Kant’s framework, it 
is necessary to regard the tattoos as purely abstract designs, rather than as repres- 
entations, symbols, or inscriptions, since this is the condition under which he 
admits that the configurations can be beautiful in general. With this assumption, 
we can identify two ways in which spiral tattoos and their like conflict with the 
neoclassical ideal of beauty Kant prescribes. These can be referred to as ‘formal/ 
causal’ conflicts and as ‘semantic’ conflicts. 

First, there is an underlying question of what it means for a form to be 
‘consistent’ with the statistical norm for a human face. Precisely specifying this 
norm is difficult, but gross departures from the norm are obvious enough, such 
as is the case when a face has no ears, or when the eyes are located on the sides 
of the head, as is true for many birds. Such facial configurations would be 
inconsistent with the statistical norm both in their shape and in their cause. With 
respect to spiral tattoos, one might be tempted to argue that their presentation is 
comparably inconsistent: neither are spiral configurations typical for the human 
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face in so far as their appearance is concerned, nor do they commonly arise as a 
matter of what nature intends. Such designs, then, would be inconsistent with an 
expression which is both moral and beautiful. 

The problem with this ‘statistical norm’ criterion with respect to its causal 
aspect, at least, is that it renders all uncommonly occurring features necessarily 
non-beautifying. However, from the standpoint of formal composition, some 
extraordinary features could be beautifying (perhaps extra-large eyes would count 
as an example). So although nature might not intend such forms to be present as 
a tule, they would remain consistent with the aesthetic normal idea with respect 
to their ‘configuration, despite their inconsistency with this idea with regard to 
their cause. If a form is to be fully inconsistent with the aesthetic normal idea, 
then a causal incompatibility will not suffice, although a configurational incon- 
sistency alone would be sufficient. 

Second, in addition to formal and causal incompatibilities, semantic incon- 
gruities can arise in relation to spiral tattoos (and their like) and the normal form 
of the human face. These can be described by reference to a noticeable difference 
in overall content between the set of associative meanings connected with the 
expressive properties ascribed to the natural forms of the human face, and the set 
of associative meanings connected with the expressive properties ascribed to 
abstract designs, even though the expressive properties themselves might be the 
same (e.g. strength or peace). In the former case, the associations are predom- 
inantly to animals, plants, minerals, and behavioural contexts; in the latter case, 
the associations are predominantly to compositional qualities such as sharp edges, 
unbroken colours, symmetries, thinness or thickness of line. This difference in 
contents ‘is comparable, though slightly less pronounced, to that between the 
associations that typically accompany the meanings of spray-painted graffiti and 
those which accompany the configuration of, say, a twelfth-century church door 
upon which the graffiti had been sprayed. 

If the semantic incompatibilities in the alternative instantiations of a single 
expressive property are considered, then one important inconsistency Kant 
appears to have been discerning between the typical configuration of the human 
face and the configurations of spiral tattoos can be described as a disparity 
between sets of associated meanings—an inconsistency comparable to how terms 
such as ‘holy’ and ‘trapezoidal’ do not mix. The semantic clash between facial 
contours and tattoo designs would reside in the difference between sets of 
associative meaning, the effect of which would be to create an inconsistent, or at 
least disjointed, atmosphere of meaningful associations within the perceiver.” So 





13 A comparable kind of clash can occur between the representational content and the materials of a 
work of art, such as when a religious theme is painted upon black velvet, or when a cartoon 
character is sculpted in bronze. This kind of semantic conflict, moreover, does not depend on any 
differences in the configurations which embody the respective contents, as is clear from the 
example of a duck-rabbit figure. In such cases, the respective associations depend on how the 
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although a face and a spiral tattoo upon that face might both express strength, as 
might both a door design of an old church and the graffiti sprayed upon it, the 
respective elements in these pairs would be inconsistent with each other in so far 
as they do not express strength in terms of chains of associations which are 
semantically blendable in any obvious way. 

The present interpretation can explain how Kant identified a legitimate incon- 
gruency between facial tattoos and the statistically average configuration for the 
human face, when we assume, with Kant, that the tattoos are regarded as abstract 
designs. This interpretation also opens up the possibility that facial tattoos need not 
be perceived as incongruous with the average human face, since metaphorical 
associations are historically variable. In a culture where tattooed faces have a history 
of legitimacy and where their meanings are deeply connected with family heritage, 
etc., the chain of linguistic associations connected with the expressive properties of 
the tattoos could easily be aligned with the chains of associations connected with the 
expressive properties of the human face. In such a cultural context, the tattoos would 
be more likely to be perceived as coincident with human facial expressions, since 
within such a linguistic community, their expressive qualities would arise within a 
more tightly integrated associative network. 


IV. KANT’S EXPRESSIONIST IDEAL OF HUMAN BEAUTY 


If Kant’s aesthetic prohibition of facial tattooing is understood exclusively in 
reference to incompatibilities between sets of associative meanings that arise 
between the average facial configuration and that of abstract designs, then his 
prohibition remains limited to a very specific way of perceiving facial tattoos. As 
noted above, within an alternative cultural context, their meanings might very 
well cohere with the meanings of the average facial configuration. So this way of 
interpreting Kant’s aesthetic prohibition of facial tattoos, if plausible, remains 
incomplete, for even if an alternative cultural context can align the sets of 
associations linked, respectively, with the average human face and abstract 
designs, Kant could still object that the spiral designs of facial tattoos do not arise 
naturally and are far from typical designs for the human face. This formal/causal 
incompatibility was mentioned above. Within the parameters of Kant’s own 
theory, though, this objection weakens as a consequence of a further point: Kant 
recognizes that there is a natural quality to human creativity—to those very 
energies from which issue artistic designs such as facial tattoos." This dual sense 
of ‘what is natural’—that of arising from nature, considered teleologically as 





configuration is interpreted, rather than upon a consideration of differences in the respective 
physical contour(s) from which issue the alternative chains of associations. 

Kant states: ‘Genius is the talent (or natural gift) which gives the rule to art. Since talent, as the 
innate productive faculty of the artist, belongs itself to nature, we may express the matter thus: 
Genius is the innate mental disposition (ingenium) though which nature gives the rule to art’ (CJ, §46, 
p- 150). 
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operating according to (non-humanly originated) purposes, and as that of issuing 
from human nature as free—renders Kant’s account of ideal human beauty less 
straightforward than what is suggested by his core neoclassical statement 
provided in §17 of the Critique of Judgement. 

In his discussion of artistic beauty, Kant maintains that the artistic genius’s 
creative spirit is a natural energy, the expression of which produces images that 
are extremely rich in their associative meanings.’ Kant also maintains that these 
images are beautiful on account of their associative richness. This complicates 
any interpretation of Kant’s aesthetic prohibition of facial tattoos, since one can 
argue that if the tattoos are the products of artistic genius, then the configurations 
of the tattoos are as natural, and can be as beautiful, as those which are consistent 
with the statistically average human face.” It appears, then, that within Kant’s 
own theory, two examples of ‘natural products’—the image of the anatomically 
perfect human body, and the imaginatively rich images created by the artistic 
genius—stand in discord. The first of these, as we have seen, opens towards a 
neoclassical aesthetic, while the second, as we shall see, opens towards an 
expressionist aesthetic. Within the context of the former, facial tattoos depart 
radically from the forms typical of the genetically produced human body; within 
the context of the latter, facial tattoos are perfectly in order with the endless 
varieties of creatively beautiful expression. One wonders, then, whether these 
two aesthetic sensibilities can be coordinated or prioritized within Kant’s theory 
to yield a more determinate answer to the question of whether facial tattoos 
necessarily, or usually, or in principle, detract from the beauty of the human face. 

In its canonical formulation, Kant’s aesthetic prohibition of facial tattoos rests 
on the assumption that a beautiful face must be morally expressive and config- 
urationally consistent with the statistically average human face. Due to Kant’s 
philosophical interest in identifying universal human conditions, rather than 
conditions which vary from human to human, he submits that the generic human 
form is the universal configurational constraint within which beautiful expres- 
sions of morality can only occur. It might seem that what here motivates Kant’s 
position is an interest in remaining consistent with ‘what is natural’, and that his 
chief objection to facial tattooing is that the configurations are neither natural 
nor typical. This is certainly one of Kant’s concerns, but, as noted above, his 
characterization of artistic creative energies as also being natural tends to weaken 
this argument. What appears to be a more weighty consideration in Kant’s mind 


15 Kant refers to these images as ‘aesthetic ideas’ (see CJ, §49). 

16 He states that ‘we may describe beauty in general (whether natural or artificial) as the expression of 
aesthetic ideas’ (CJ, §s1) and that these aesthetic ideas, as the products of ‘spirit,’ ‘put the mental 
powers purposively into swing’ (CJ, §49). 

17 This assumes a compatibility between Kant’s account of beauty as grounded in the apprehension of 
an object’s suitability for cognition in general (CJ, §9) and his account of beauty as the expression 
of aesthetic ideas (CJ, §51). 
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is the task of identifying a configuration which, if not a priori, comes close to a 
necessary and universal configuration, such that it can stand as the physical 
flipside of the purely rational human essence. This presents itself to him as the 
teleological idea of what nature intends in the formation of the human body, 
through which moral contents can present themselves beautifully. 

Central to this coordination between what nature intends (i.e. the ‘aesthetic 
normal idea’) and the moral essence of the human being is the idea of respect: 
Kant’s aesthetic prohibition on facial tattooing can be seen as a specific instance of 
the more general principle that, with regard to the human body, one should 
respect what nature intends. For Kant, the implication is that violations of the 
rules governing the statistically average human face should be avoided, if a 
beautiful presentation is desired. Through this focus upon the concept of 
self-respect, we can understand him to be saying that we should respect persons 
not only within the moral realm, in so far as they are rational beings in the 
abstract, but within the spatiotemporal aesthetic realm as well, which entails that 
we should respect the natural configuration of the human body, however this 
configuration is specified. 

Although this parallel demand for both moral and aesthetic respect might be 
desirable and defensible, we can question Kant’s specific advocacy of a neo- 
classical ideal as prescribing the conditions for aesthetic respect. This becomes 
apparent once it is noted that the categorical imperative, along with the categories 
of the understanding, constrain their objects in ways differently than does the 
aesthetic normal idea. In the former cases, the boundaries of the categories and 
the categorical imperative remain rigid. There are no experiences where the 
categories of the understanding only partially apply, and there are no morally 
right acts which only partially fall under the categorical imperative. The aesthetic 
normal idea, however, is only a statistically correct configuration and it remains 
vague. Unlike the situations in epistemological or moral contexts, then, the rules 
governing human beauty are indeterminate:'® An emerging question ‘is whether 
this indeterminacy and allowance for configurational nuance is broad enough to 
allow spiral tattoos, or other comparable designs. If such designs are allowable, 
then the fixity of the neoclassical ideal will start to dissolve. 

With his conception of human beauty, Kant aims to transfer into the aesthetic 
context the moral idea that we should respect humanity in each and every person. 
This is what it means for human beauty to be a mode of dependent beauty. 
Although Kant’s conception of humanity is completely generic, as is his aesthetic 
norm for human beauty, there are further reasons to ask whether this aesthetic 
norm must express this generality by following the neoclassical conception of 
human beauty—a conception which restricts itself to anatomical perfection. One 


18 This claim rests not only upon Kant’s claim in the Critique of Judgement that there are no 
determinate rules for creating beauty (§46), but also upon Kant’s general definition of an ideal of 
imagination in the Critique of Pure Reason (As70/B598). 
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can speculate that in having advocated a neoclassical ideal, Kant may have been 
misled by his more specific designations of the categories of the understanding 
and the forms of space and time as formal constraints of human experience, such 
that he was led to seek a very specified designation of the configurational 
constraints of human beauty. However, rather than having formulated an ideal of 
beauty by trying to construct an aesthetic mirror of the epistemological 
conditions which render possible the pleasure in the beautiful in general (namely 
the structure of the understanding as it participates in the harmony of the 
cognitive faculties), perhaps an alternative more closely attuned to the constraints 
required by dependent beauty would have been to formulate an ideal of beauty by 
constructing an aesthetic mirror of the moral conditions which render possible 
the pleasure taken in human beauty. The resulting ideal would be based, not on the 
categories of the understanding as the theoretical archetype, but upon the more 
open and abstract categorical imperative. This leads to an expressionist, as 
opposed to a neoclassical, ideal of human beauty which allows a broader 
conception of aesthetic freedom. 

If moral respect is the respect of humanity within a person, then it is important 
to recall that Kant characterizes this respect as a very generalized respect for law. 
He derives specific moral prescriptions from the idea of law itself, taken in the 
abstract, and grounds morality upon the mere intelligibility of action. In itself, the 
categorical imperative remains purely generic and does not, in any absolute sense, 
prescribe any situationally exact moral determinations regarding what should or 
should not be done ahead of time in any anticipated context. The variables of 
anticipated moral contexts can vary over time, between cultures, languages, etc., 
so the specific features of what will count as an intelligible action significantly 
remain without prior determination, even though we know ahead of time that, 
whatever we do, we ought to act consistently and systematically. If, in this way, 
Kant’s moral theory can be interpreted as a very open-ended one, then the a priori 
dimension of Kant’s philosophy expressed in his categorical imperative does not 
exactly match the set of more specified constraints which we encounter in his 
epistemology, all of which operate to determine the structure of the future 
precisely. This distinction establishes a rationale for maintaining that Kant’s 
expressionist aesthetic should take precedence over his neoclassical rendition of 
human beauty. 

For Kant, human creativity is the expression of a natural energy, so artistic 
creations are natural in this respect, and the distinction between art and nature is 
somewhat blurred. He also maintains that a beautiful presentation is an intelligible 
(systematic, organized, etc.) presentation, so artistic creations which are system- 
atically organized will be beautiful in proportion to their organizational intensity. In 
this very general way, the conditions for beauty and the conditions for moral action 
coincide, and for this reason Kant maintains that beauty is a symbol of morality. 
Their adherence to systematicity is analogous. Now if a creative act results in a 
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beautiful product, this can be seen as a mode of acting in an intelligible way—a mode 
of acting which is analogous to acting morally. Within Kant’s vision, making 
beautiful things is analogous to acting morally. Moreover, acting creatively is acting 
freely, so respecting the systematically organized products of human creation would 
be a mode of respecting that freedom which distinguishes humans as rational beings. 

One respects humanity in one’s person by acting intelligibly, pure and simple. 
This would ‘include, as just noted, the rational activity of making beautiful 
designs. If one applies such designs—such as spiral tattoos—upon a human body, 
it is difficult to imagine how, in itself, this could express a lack of general 
self-respect, especially if the forms have morally expressive properties as well. 
Within this more global aesthetic context, a person would have in view an entire 
set of forms that constitute a personal presentation—a set of forms which would 
include, but not be exhausted by, whatever bodily forms are given. There 
could be conflicts among these forms, certainly, but the ideal of human beauty 
operating here would be different from what Kant prescribes in his neoclassical 
ideal of beauty. The ideal, rather, would be to integrate with style all of one’s 
bodily forms, including one’s clothing, facial decorations, etc., into an systematic 
whole—into a Gesamtkunstwerk, so to speak—which would harmonize what 
nature intends with what artistry can imagine, without subordinating either set of 
beautiful forms to the other, since all are equally ‘human’. Within the context 
of human beauty, one can restrict oneself to a neoclassical ideal, and perhaps 
prefer a toga to a trimmed toupee, but this would be adhering to a particular style 
of aesthetic intelligibility, rather than to the universal mode of aesthetic intel- 
ligibility. 

In’sum, to decide whether or not facial tattoos and their like are consistent with 
human beauty, it makes more sense within Kant’s aesthetics to rely upon general 
criteria of aesthetic intelligibility, rather than upon a more circumscribed neo- 
classicaléonception of what nature intends as a matter of anatomical perfection. 
Kant admits that it is natural for humans to be creative, and if the products of 
human creation are systematically structured and morally expressive, then there is 
no prima-facie lack of self-respect involved in their application to the human 
body. In light of these considerations, Kant’s neoclassical ideal of human beauty 
should be seen as only an aspect of a more complete expressionist ideal which, 
while acknowledging the constraints of intelligibility, and hence, human respect, 
allows for far greater individual and cultural variation than the neoclassical ideal 
can admit.” 


Robert Wicks, Department of Philosophy, The University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Wmail: r.wicks@auckland.ac.nz. 


1? This essay was presented to the Department of Philosophy at the University of Hawaii at Manoa 
in August 1998. I would like to thank Roger Ames, Ron Bontekoe, Arindam Chakrabarti, and 
Jeannie Lum for their constructive commentary and discussion of the essay. 
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RECONFIGURING FOUR KEY ‘-ISMS’ 
COMMONLY USED IN ARCHITECTURAL 
THEORY 


Maurice Lagueux 


IT DOES not seem overstated to say that the concepts ‘organicism’, ‘formalism’, 
‘functionalism’, and ‘expressionism’, when applied to architecture, are usually 
defined in such a loose: way—if they are defined at all—that their meanings 
dramatically vary depending on the author who uses them. Even when two such 
concepts are taken as opposites in the common parlance of architects, they are in 
many cases assigned largely overlapping contents. Since they can hardly be 
considered technical tools of analysis, no real need to define them in a precise way 
seems to be felt, even for those who develop rigorous theories of architecture.’ It 
is true that they are- mainly used to describe a particular kind of architecture 
associated with a limited period in a specific context and that, in such cases, they 
are illustrated by a range of buildings whose main features are supposed to 
exemplify their content. But even then, one might expect that the specific 
character of this content: would be defined in a useful way, especially since they 
tend also to be used to name the normative and more or less philosophical views 
which are associated with these sorts of architecture. For those who express a 
preference for one of these categories or another, they can even be used to 
characterize what should be considered a valuable piece of architecture. Indeed, 
in spite of the fact that the meaning of these relatively abstract philosophical 
concepts remains loosely defined, the corresponding adjectives are frequently 
applied to buildings which are said to have an ‘organic’ or a ‘formalist’ quality by 
those who deem that they illustrate fairly well what they mean by such concepts. 
Were these concepts consistently defined, and contrasts drawn between them, 
they could facilitate useful discussions about the various attitudes that they are 
taken to convey. Put otherwise, were these concepts consistently defined, the 
judgements which are so frequently made with their help would become precise 


1 Christian Norberg-Schulz, Intentions in Architecture (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1965), for 
example, carefully defines many concepts which play a key role in his theory of architecture but 
does not care to define such rather philosophical concepts to which he refers rarely and only in a 
very elusive fashion. 
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enough to be fruitfully debatable. Given these circumstances, it seems worth- 
while to explore how these concepts relate to one another and how they could be 
understood in a consistent way. This paper aims to accomplish this with the help 
of a matrix—in which two seis of criteria are interrelated—enabling one to avoid 
the overlaps and the equivocations that have resulted from the common manner 
of opposing any two of these concepts in a loosely antithetical fashion. 


I. WRIGHT’S ‘CRITERIA’ 


Of the set of concepts in question, ‘organicism’ is probably the one which is the 
most in need of a clear definition. This is hardly surprising when one considers 
that it has typically been employed by architects who were in the business of 
promoting their own architecture by using it to highlight its qualities and to 
implicitly contrast these with the shortcomings of other types of architecture. In 
this context, any piece of architecture which is judged unfitting from their point 
of view is considered to fall within the scope of a vaguely but negatively defined 
opposite concept. With his campaign for his own concept of ‘organicism’, 
Frank Lloyd Wright is the paradigmatic case of an architect promoting his own 
architectiire, which he openly associated with modern architecture in general. 
In his famous George Watson Chair Lectures delivered in London in 1939, 
Wright did not hesitate to say: ‘Modern architecture—let us now say organic 
architecture—is a natural architecture—the architecture of nature, for nature.’ 
While Wright’s unsystematic and rather general considerations on organicism 
were never developed as being a set of technical ‘criteria’, it will be useful to treat 
this idea of submission to nature (and to life considered as its manifestation) as a 
first Wrightian criterion of organicism in architecture. In contrast to organic 
architecture, inorganic architecture would manifest a primacy to art over life, as 
illustrated by ‘classic’ architecture which, according to Wright’s rather harsh 
judgement, ‘was more a mask for life to wear than an expression of life itself’ 
(FoA, p. 225). Be that as it may, to justify his organic analogy, Wright insisted that 
organic architecture, like a plant, develops itself from the inside out. This stands 
in contrast to architecture which would result from the imposition of a sculptural 
form to be seen from the outside without due consideration for the requirements 
of those living (or working) inside the building. Wright declared emphatically 
that he found this principle expressed perfectly by Lao Tze who, ‘five hundred 
years before Jesus’, wrote that ‘the reality of the building does not consist of walls 
and roof but in the space within to be lived in’ (FoA, p. 226). Wright was not the 
first to find this view quite congenial for organicism since, as underscored by 
Robert Venturi, the architectural interpretation of the idea of an organic growth 
from within had already been clearly emphasized by predecessors like Greenough, 


? Frank Lloyd Wright, An Organic Architecture: The Architecture of Democracy (London, 1939); reprinted 
as “An Organic Architecture’ in Frank Lloyd Wright, The Future of Architecture (henceforth FoA) 
(New York: Horizon Press, 1953), p. 226 (Wright’s emphasis). 
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Thoreau, and Sullivan. In any case, this development of the building from inside 
out can be considered a second Wrightian criterion of organicism. A third 
criterion derives more or less from the first two. Wright claims that organic 
architecture must be an interpretation of life because ‘buildings are made for life, 
to be lived in and to be lived in happily, designed to contribute to that living, joy 
and living beauty’ (FoA, p. 228). According to Wright, organic architecture and 
people’s happiness and satisfaction are even so closely related that ‘we cannot 
have an organic architecture unless we achieve an organic society’ (FoA, p. 230). 
As emphasized by Bruno Zevi, such an organic view of architecture implies that 
houses should grow like plants with the ‘progressively changing requirements’ of 
their inhabitant.‘ In this context, given that the famous dictum ‘form follows 
function’ was formulated by Wright’s Lieber Meister, Louis Sullivan, when he was 
himself promoting organic architecture,’ it seems appropriate to consider that the 
primacy of function over form constitutes a third Wrightian criterion insofar as it 
echoes this alleged orientation of organic architecture towards the satisfaction of 
the most profound human and social needs. It is true that, in his holistic mood, 
Wright liked to complete Sullivan’s ‘abused slogan’ with a dictum of his own: 
‘form and function are one’ (FoA, p. 322). To his mind, however, this was just 
another way to underscore that form should never be divorced from the require- 
ments of function. 

In any case, Wright was not the first to use the organic metaphor to illustrate 
what architecture should be. Alberti traced it back to the Ancients when he 
claimed that, since they considered ‘that a building is very like an Animal’, they 
thought it appropriate for architects to imitate Nature.° Vasari, for his part, said 
about a building that it seemed ‘not built, but born’, a phrase which brought 
Geoffrey Scott to comment that architecture ‘must appear organic like the body’.’ 


3 Robert Venturi, Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture (New York: The Museum of Modern 
Art, 1966), p. 82; Venturi also quotes the following passage from Le Corbusier: “The plan proceeds 
from within to without; the exterior is the result of an interior’ (Towards a New Architecture 
[London: The Architectural Press, 1927], p. 11), which seems to anticipate its author’s subsequent 
reorientation towards a somewhat more organic kind of architecture. Peter Collins, Changing 
Ideals in Modern Architecture (Montreal, McGill-Queen’s U.P., 1965), p. 152 also emphasizes the 
significance of this criterion for Wright. 

4 Bruno Zevi, Towards an Organic Architecture (henceforth TOA) (London: Faber & Faber, 1950), pp. 
71-72, emphasis added. 

5 See pp. 207-208 in Louis H. Sullivan, Kindergarten Chats and Other Writings (New York: George 
Wittenborn, 1947), which reproduced a 1896 article entitled ‘The Tall Office Building Artistically 
Considered’; see also in the same book, pp. 47-48. 

® Leone Battista Alberti, On the Art of Building in Ten Books, trans. Joseph Rykwert, Neil Leach, and 
Robert Tavernor (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1988), Book 9, p. 301. This passage was quoted on 
the front page of Philip Steadman, The Evolution of Design: Biological Analogy in Architecture and the 
Applied Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1979) and was also referred to by Zevi, TOA, pp. 68—69. 

7 Geoffrey Scott, The Architecture of Humanism (New York: Norton, 1974), p. 164. This passage by 
Vasari is also quoted by Zevi, TOA, p. 68. 
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It was apparently the historian Jacob Burckhardt who first applied the term 
‘organic’ to architecture® before the notion of organic architecture as such was 
evoked by the French architect Viollet-le-Duc? and, as just mentioned, by Louis 
Sullivan, Wright’s mentor. Be that as it may, even though it is arguable that 
Wright’s intuitions about organicism are powerfully illustrated by some of his 
most successful pieces of architecture, when it comes to characterizing in a 
precise way the content of this concept, one may hesitate to adopt views which 
are so overtly self-promoting. It is tempting indeed to sympathize with William 
Lescaze’s claim that ‘Organic is the word which Frank Lloyd Wright uses to 
describe his own architecture.” 

Indeed, organicism is so favourably presented by Wright that, when adopting 
his view, it becomes problematic to fairly characterize inorganic architecture. If 
one were to look for an alternative to organicism, a candidate that would very 
likely come quickly to mind is functionalism. Indeed, so-called ‘functionalist’ 
architecture has been so frequently associated with the Modern Movement, the 
Bauhaus, the International Style, and rationalism, which look clearly antithetical 
to Wright’s organicism,"” that it seems natural to look in this direction. This, 
however, sounds rather paradoxical given that Louis Sullivan is often considered 
as the founder of both organicism and functionalism, and that the author of an 
important book devoted to functionalist theory has even presented organicism 
and functionalism as synonymous.” Indeed, on the basis of our three Wrightian 
criteria, it is difficult to see any significant differences between organicism and 
functionalism. First, it is clear that the primacy of function over form is the 
central feature of functionalism and that the commitment to satisfy needs and 
even to improve life has always been associated with both functionalism and 
organicism. The way to satisfy these needs may differ significantly between 
organicism and functionalism, but, taken as such, Wright’s third criterion 
(centred on function and needs satisfaction) would hardly be of great help in 
distinguishing one from the other. Furthermore, since the function of a building, 
just like the human needs to which it is devoted, is normally determined by what 


E Quoted by Zevi, TOA, p. 68, who himself quotes Walter Curt Behrendt, Modern Building (London: 

Martin Hopkinson, 1938), without page references. 

See the passages referred to in the entry ‘Organicisme’ of the ‘Observations thématiques’ in 

Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc, Le Dictionnaire d’architecture, Relevés et observations, presented by Philippe 

Boudon and Philippe Deshayes (Liège: Mardaga, 1979). 

William Lescaze, On Being an Architect (New York: Putnam, 1942), p. 78. 

Think, for example, of the way Henry-Russell Hitchcock contrasts Wright’s achievements with the 

functionalism of the International Style in the foreword to the 1966 edition of Henry-Russell 

Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, The International Style (New York: Norton, 1966), pp. vii-xdii. For a 

more dramatic opposition but much more controversial illustration of this point, see Tom Wolfe, 

From Bauhaus to our House (New York: Washington Square Press, 1981), ch. 3. 

Edward Robert De Zurko, Origins of Functionalist Theory (New York, Columbia U.P., 1957), 
PP- 4, 6. 
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goes on inside it, it is hard to imagine that a functionalist would not agree with 
Lao Tze and Wright that the construction of a building has primarily to be 
determined by ‘the space within to be lived in’. Consequently, the second 
Wrightian criterion does not seem to be any more helpful in our attempt to 
distinguish functionalism from organicism. Finally, given that functional 
adaptation is a key feature of living organisms as understood by biological science, 
it would sound odd to resort to the first Wrightian criterion and contrast 
functionalism with the smooth functioning of nature and life. Bauhaus-founder 
Walter Gropius, who is often taken as representative of functionalism, not only 
promoted ‘the social aim of improving the life of the community” with as much 
conviction as Wright, but early in his career characterized houses as ‘coherent 
organisms’"* and later claimed that ‘good architecture should be a projection of life itself’ 
and also that the Bauhaus Masters ‘sought the vital spark of life behind life’s 
ever-changing forms’.’® 

It is surely not Wright’s insistence on associating his own cult of nature with 
integrity and truth (FoA, pp. 231-232) that can distinguish his views from those 
of Gropius. For Gropius also invokes truth and honesty," and does so even in 
relation to the importance of organic proportions for architecture.'® Just like 
organicism, functionalism is a philosophical approach according to which archi- 
tecture can be called modern by being an honest expression of life itself and by 
proceeding from inside out in its attempt to satisfy needs and therefrom to 
improve the happiness of individual people and of society on the whole. But, 
when two concepts in the critical vocabulary of a field which are perceived as 
opposites turn out to be characterized in the same terms, something is wrong 
with the criteria adopted in order to identify them. Thus, it seems appropriate at 
this point to turn towards different criteria in order to characterize more properly 
what is meant by these two evasive concepts. 


I. THREE DIFFERENT CRITERIA 


Incidentally, very few relatively systematic attempts to characterize what organicism 


B Walter Gropius, Scope of Total Architecture (New York: Collier, 1943), p. 56. 

Walter Gropius, ‘Programme for the Establishment of a Company for the Provision of Housing on 
Aesthetically Consistent Principles’, translated from German, in Tim and Charlotte Benton, (eds), 
Form and Function, (London: Crosby, Lockwood Staples, 1975), p. 190. 2 
Walter Gropius, Scope of Total Architecture, p. 18, Gropius’s emphasis. For an analysis, illustrated by 
various quotations, of the importance of the biological and organic conceptions of Gropius, see 
Stéphan D’Amour, ‘Architecture et rationalité: Walter Gropius’, Philosopher, vol. 17 (1995), pp. 
137-160. 

16 Walter Gropius, The New Architecture and the Bauhaus (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1965), p. 92. 
Gropius, Scope of Total Architecture, p. 59. 

18 Gropius, New Architecture, p. 82. 
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amounts to have been published. Bruno Zevi’s short essay on organicism, Towards an 
Organic Architecture, is one of the rare exceptions to this rule. After a brief evocation of 
a few dicta about organicism, Zevi turns to an analysis of Modern Building, a book by 
the architectural historian Curt Behrendt which does not explicitly concern the 
question of organicism.'? Nonetheless, scanning Behrendt’s book, Zevi finds no less 
than fifteen criteria according to which the kind of architecture that he considers to 
be representative of organicism can be contrasted with unambiguously inorganic 
architecture. It would be unnecessarily fastidious to quote here the complete list of 
these criteria, but it might be useful to bring them under three main headings: (i) the 
role of intuition and imagination as contrasted with reason and analytic thought; (ii) 
the valorization of singularity, irregularity, individuality, and dynamism in contrast to 
universality, regularity, and immutability; and (iii) the valorization of complexity (in 
a sense akin to that given to‘ this word by Robert Venturi in Complexity and 
Contradiction in Architecture) and multiformity in contrast to formal simplicity and 
sobriety. One must admit that these criteria are much more instructive than those I 
have attributed to Wright when it comes to contrasting organicism and function- 
alism. Indeed, intuitive imagination, individuality, and complexity can be associated 
with organicism whereas reason, universality, and sobriety evokes functionalism 
reasonably well. 

However, since Behrendt and Zevi’s three criteria have little to do with 
Wright’s, the relation between them remains unspecified. In this connection, a 
building which fulfils Behrendt and Zevi’s criteria of organicism perfectly well 
could nonetheless be totally antithetical to what I have called Wright’s three 
criteria for organicism. Thus, it would be odd to consider such a building as 
representative of organicism given its non-compliance with these last criteria. Let 
us consider, for example, Mendelsohn’s Einstein Tower in Potsdam. The quite 
individualized and highly complex design of this building seems to be the fruit of 
intuition rather than being ruled by rational principles. Thus, according to each of 
Behrendt and Zevi’s criteria, such a building would be the very antipode of an 
inorganic one and, at first glance, it could therefore qualify as a piece of organic 
architecture. Yet, it is a building which is clearly sculptural in character; 
moreover, its form does not seem to have been dictated by its function and is 
more spontaneously associated with art than with nature. Consequently, such a 
building could not correctly be characterized as organicist since it contradicts 
each one of Wright’s criteria. Conversely, satisfying Behrendt and Zevi’s criteria 
of inorganic architecture is not sufficient to qualify a building as functionalist. 
Indeed, certain monumental pieces of architecture, say Aldo Rossi’s cubic ossuary 
for the cemetery of Modena or even the Egyptian pyramids, which were designed 
according to highly rational principles and which feature pure sober and universal 
geometrical forms, would be clearly inorganic buildings according to these 


1 Walter Curt Behrendt, Modern Building (London: Martin Hopkinson, 1938). 
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criteria. But, given their relatively non-functional design” adopted in order to 
convey a sculpturally impressive outward appearance without a special relation to 
the natural world, they could hardly be characterized as functionalist, at least if 
we agree with the above-mentioned idea that functionalist buildings are on the 
same side of Wright’s criteria as organic ones. Naturally, no one would be 
surprised to observe that many buildings such as Mendelsohn’s tower as well as 
Rossi’s ossuary can be classified neither as organicist nor functionalist. None- 
theless, in so far as we consider it important to understand what one means when 
one classifies a building as belonging to either of these categories, it seems to be 
worthwhile to restructure in a more manageable fashion the two sets of criteria 
that we have considered up to now. 


™ 


Ill. RESTRUCTURING THE TWO SETS OF CRITERIA ce 


It is largely because, according to the criteria adopted, they can be considered either as 
opposites or as synonymous that categories like ‘organicism’ and ‘functionalism are 
often perceived as vague and confusing. However, the confusion is chiefly 
attributable to the fact that, in spite of their largely overlapping contents, it is widely 
held that they should be contrasted in a binary fashion with allegedly homogeneous 
negative categories like ‘inorganic’ and ‘non-functionalist’ respectively. Matters 
become less confusing with the introduction of two complementary categories which 
allow us to restructure these oppositions. On the one hand, the sort of building 
exemplified by the Einstein Tower, which is clearly neither functionalist, at least 
according to Behrendt and Zevi’s criteria, nor organicist, at least according to 
Wright’s criteria, is the very paragon of ‘expressionist’ architecture. While normally 
associated with Northern European architecture of the early twentieth century, the 
concept of expressionism is sometimes used to refer to some specific qualities of 
any piece of architecture. According to Dennis Sharp, this concept is ‘largely 
retrospective’ and has roots in late twentieth-century movements like National 
Romanticism and Art Nouveau.” According to Wolfgang Pehnt, whose book 
suggests that expressionism is closely related to fantastic architecture,” Henry Van 
de Velde even referred to ‘the eccentric expressionism of Gothic or Indian 


2 Since any building, even a tomb, has some function, the functional character of a piece of 
architecture is always relative, but in the so-called functionalist cases the function should have a 
clear primacy over form. Anyone who agrees with Broadbent’s negative evaluation of the func- 
tional character of Mies van der Rohe’s Crown Hall at the IIT [Geoffrey Broadbent, ‘The Rational 
and the Functional’, in Dennis Sharp (ed.), The Rationalists: Theory and Design in the Modern 
Movement (London, Architectural Press, 1978), pp. 151-154] could have chosen this allegedly func- 
tionalist building as an example of a formalist one, just as well as Rossi’s ossuary or the pyramids. 

Dennis Sharp, Modem Architecture and Expressionism (London: Longmans, 1966), p. 21. See also 
Wolfgang Pehnt, Expressionist Architecture (translated from the German) (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1979), P. 54- 

2 On this point, see also Charles Jencks, Modern Movements in Architecture, 2nd edn E 

Penguin, 1985), pp. 62f£ 
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architecture’.* For Peter Collins, expressionism designates the trend to build 
symbolically shaped buildings introduced by Ledoux in the eighteenth century.” 
Thus, as illustrated by such judgements, this concept is frequently used to charac- 
terize a certain orientation of architecture which has to be more precisely specified. 

On the other hand, buildings like Rossi’s ossuary which are unequivocally 
inorganic, yet nonetheless non-functionalist, correspond typically enough to 
what is usually described as a ‘formalist’ piece of architecture. Even if, in contrast 
to our other three labels, what is called ‘formalism’ does not correspond to a 
relatively well-identified movement in the history of architecture, the term is 
commonly used in a sense which implies that a primacy is given to the shape (the 
form) of a building over its function.” To describe this kind of architecture, it 
could have been equally possible to resort to the term ‘rationalism’, but while 
there is good reason to disentangle rationalism from functionalism,” the term 
‘rationalism’ is still too frequently used in a sense which includes functionalism 
as well as formalism. It is true that this last term itself is not always clearly 
opposed to ‘functionalism’”” but both its etymology and the way these terms are 
ordinarily understood” suggest that formalism should be opposed to func- 
tionalism just as form is opposed to function. In any case, the aim of the present 
paper is not so much to alter the scope of any of these concept as to describe their 
usual meaning with the help of a consistent set of criteria and, in this fashion, to 
contrast more clearly their respective connotations. 

Thus, if we were to consider only the fact that both formalism and expression- 
ism stand in opposition to the features which, according to Wright, characterize 
organicism, we should have trouble distinguishing between them. Indeed, with 
respect to ‘formalism’ and ‘expressionism’, it is reasonable to say that in contrast 
to organicism and functionalism (i) they are oriented towards the realization of 
artistic aims, rather than being submitted to the requirements of life and nature; 


B Pehnt, Expressionist Architecture, p. 9. 


* Collins, Changing Ideals, pp. 24-25. 


23 Ibid., pp. 78, 226; Christian Norberg-Schulz, Intentions in Architecture (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1965), pp. 184-185. 

26 See Broadbent, ‘The Rational and the Functional’. 

77 Alan Colquhoun, Essays in Architectural Criticism, Modem Architecture and Historical Change 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1985, 1st edn, 1981), p. 110. 
Among many other examples, see Collins’s and Norberg-Schulz’s passages quoted above, as well 
as Jencks, Modern Movements in Architecture, pp. 1o9ff, and Björn Linn, ‘The Modemity of 
Functionalism’, in Maija Kärkkäinen (ed.), Functionalism: Utopia or the Way Forward (Jyvaskyla: Alvar 
Aalto Symposium, 1992), p. 141. 
Since it ‘emphasizes the autonomy or primacy of formal qualities’ (Robert Williams, entry 
‘Formalism’ [vol. rr] in Jane Turner [ed.], The Dictionary of Art (London: Macmillan, 1996), p. 
315), the very idea of formalism also necessarily emphasizes the importance of the aesthetic and 
artistic intervention which aims to achieve such formal qualities, whereas functionalism and 

- organicism tend to minimize the significance of such an intervention in their common 
commitment to accentuate the role of natural forces. For the importance of this artistic dimension 
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(ii) they are associated with sculptural and often monumental forms which 
normally have to be appreciated from the outside, rather than with the inner 
development of space;* and (iii) they give to such forms a primacy over pure 
function in so far as such a primacy is possible in architecture.” However, in spite 
of these common oppositions to what defines organicism (and indirectly 
functionalism) according to the Wrightian criteria, the fundamental differences 
between formalism and expressionism become clear when Behrendt and Zevi’s 
criteria are taken into consideration. Indeed, formalism is a way of thinking 
which is generally associated with reason, universality, and sobriety, whereas 
expressionism is associated with intuitive imagination, individuality, and 
complexity. On the other hand, as we have seen, when it comes to distinguishing 
either expressionism from organicism or formalism from functionalism, it is 
what I have called Wright’s criteria that become illuminating. 

The fourfold set of possibilities generated by such an application of these 
criteria can be presented in the form of a matrix (Figure 1) which makes it evident 
that, strictly speaking, the antithesis of organicism is formalism,” whereas 
functionalism should be opposed to expressionism rather than to anything else.” 

As mentioned earlier, the point of this restructuring is not to redefine these 
concepts. It is rather to provide a framework in which the features ordinarily 
associated with them become consistent and consequently more intelligible. It was 
confusing to oppose organicism and functionalism in a bipolar fashion, because these 


for expressionism, see Pehnt, Expressionist Architecture, pp. 19-20. While expressionism has 
frequently developed forms inspired by natural formations (like rocks or stalactites), such a mim- 
etic relation to nature has little to do with the idea that the building should in some way live with 
its users that Wright and even Gropius present as the idealized representation of their respective 
commitment to nature. For a similar distinction in the case of organicism, see Zevi, TOA, p. 75. 


Since it is a manifestation of formal rather than functional qualities, monumentality is linked with 
the very idea of formalism. About the close relation between expressionism and monumentality 
(associated to sculptural quality), see, for example, Pehnt, Expressionist Architecture, pp. 19-21, 63—67, 
192-193; Sharp, Modern Architecture, p. 26; and Roger Scruton, Tie Aesthetics of Architecture 
(Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1979), pp. 6-7. For Scruton, ‘expressionism becomes plausible only as 
architecture approaches the ideal of sculpture’ (ibid., p. 189). Naturally, saying that expressionism 
in architecture is usually associated with a primacy given to the outside (or to monumenality) of the 
building over its inner space is not incompatible with the crucial importance it accords to the 
expression of the inner life of the artist. 


31 For the meaning and the extent of this primacy of form in the case of expressionism, see Pehnt, 


Expressionist Architecure, p. 20. 


32 It was in this sense that Hugo Häring, who like Wright was also a promoter of organicism, 


systematically opposed organic architecture to an architecture based cn geometric principles very 
similar to the one I refer to as ‘formalist’ (Hugo Häring, ‘Approaches to Form’ [1926], translated 
from German, in Benton, Form and Function, pp. 103-105; and Hugo Häring, ‘The house as an 
organic structure’ [1932], translated from German, in Ulrich Conrads, Programs and Manifestoes on 
zoth-century Architecture (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1964), pp. 126-127. Jencks seems equally to 
treat formalism as the antithesis of organicism (Jencks, Modern Movements, pp. 109-110, 140) 


33 It is expressionism that Jencks seems to take explicitly as the antithesis of functionalism (Jencks, 


Modern Movements, pp. 111-112f£.). 
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Wright's criteria 
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FIGURE I. 


two views of architecture have too many features in common. Once located in this 
kind of matrix, however, they can be instructively related. Admittedly, what I have 
presented as criteria do not exhaust the conceptual content of these four views of 
architecture which, in any case, must not be understood as rigid and exclusive 
compartments. No building is purely sculptural or strictly non-functional. No piece 
of architecture is either purely intuitive or purely rational, and the opposition 
between art and life is surely not a hard and fast one. Consequently, no piece of 
architecture is purely organic, functionalist, formalist, or expressionist. Never- 
theless, this does not mean that these concepts should be loosely defined. Very few 
buildings fit exactly any one of them, but since these four categories are nonetheless 
currently used in order to make judgements about the characteristics of a building or 
about the philosophical orientation of its architect, this state of affairs is far from an 
objection to the relevance of characterizing them in a relatively precise way. It is also 
true that the scope of each of these categories is normally restricted to the historical 
context with which they are associated in twentieth-century architecture, but 
whether or not they are applied to a larger context, it is important to clarify what 
critics have in mind when they claim that one building has an organic quality or that 
another illustrates the formalist orientation of the architect. What the present 
proposal suggests is that such clarification is facilitated when each of these categories 
is characterized in its relation of opposition to the other three.* 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL THEORY: 


A CANDIDATE FOR APPRECIATION? 
Oswald Hanfling 


I. THE SHY ARTIST PROBLEM 


AMONG attempts to define ‘art’ in institutional or ‘procedural’ terms, Dickie’s 
account in Art and the Aesthetic probably remains the most attractive, at least on 
first reading.’ In a recent article in this journal Dickie has returned to a defence of 
this account? Here he accuses Wollheim of a serious misunderstanding of what 
he had said in his book. Wollheim, he points out, had understood the conferring 
of ‘status of candidate for appreciation’ to be done by people ‘commissioning a 
piece of music’ or ‘buying a painting for a gallery’;? whereas he (Dickie) had been 
‘trying to give an account of what goes on when art is created by artists’. 

Wollheim’s misunderstanding is understandable, however. For the plausibility 
of the institutional definition rests largely on taking it in the sense now disowned 
by Dickie. Let us take the case of a ‘readymade’ or similarly controversial object 
exhibited in a respectable art gallery. ‘But is this art?’, asks the bewildered visitor. 
‘It must be’, comes the reply, ‘since it is offered as a candidate for appreciation by 
a person qualified to act on behalf of that institution.’ This reply, or supposed 
reply, has in fact persuaded many ordinary people that the objects in question are 
(or ‘must be’) art. 

We are encouraged to understand Dickie’s theory in this way by his own 
comparison of the relevant act of conferral with an act of christening (A&A, 
p. 49). The institutional theory, he wrote, ‘may sound like saying, “A work of 
art is an object of which someone has said, ‘I christen this object a work of art’”. 
And it is rather like that.’ When a qualified person, acting on behalf of a certain 
institution, pronounces the words ‘I name this child “Jane”’, it follows that 
henceforth-the child’s namé is Jane. And one might reasonably take Dickie to be 
saying that a similar act is performed by the person acting on behalf of a gallery or 
publishing house when he exhibits or publishes a work. 

Now an obvious objection to this is that something may be a work of art even 


1 George Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1974). Hereafter AGA. 
2 George Dickie, ‘Wollheim’s Dilemma’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol 38, no. 2 (1998), pp. 127-135. 
3 Ibid., p. 131. 
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though it is never exhibited or published; but this objection would not apply to 
the view expressed in an earlier passage of Art and the Aesthetic (which, apparently, 
Wollheim had neglected). ‘In fact’, acknowledges Dickie here, ‘many works of art 
are seen only by one person—the one who creates them—but they are still art.’ In 
this case ‘the status in question [is] acquired by a single person’s acting on behalf 
of the artworld and treating an artifact as a candidate for appreciation’; this being, 
according to Dickie, the more usual case (A&A, p. 38). 

But how are we to understand the italicized expression? Again Dickie provided an 
illustration that may seem helpful. The relevant act, he explains, was performed by 
Duchamp when he took his urinal to ‘that now-famous art show’, in this way 
converting it ‘into a work of art’ (AGA, p. 38). Now whether this would be enough 
to convert the urinal into a work of art is a question to which I shall return; but it is 
true that, by offering it to the art show, Duchamp was treating it as a candidate for 
appreciation. This, however, is not the position of the artist whose works ‘are seen 
only by one person—the one who creates them’. What, we must ask, is he supposed 
to have done by way of treating his works as candidates for appreciation? Does he 
pronounce the words ‘I hereby confer . . .’ in the privacy of his studio? Does he look 
at the objects in a particular way? And in what sense would the relevant act, 
supposing we could identify it, be performed ‘on behalf of an institution’? This 
phrase obviously makes sense when applied to the director of a gallery or publishing 
house, but not when applied to the shy artist. When the theory is applied to such 
cases, it is so implausible that readers may be forgiven for taking their cue from the 
comparison with christening, rather than adhering to Dickie’s statement, just 
quoted, about works that are ‘seen only by one person—the one who creates them’. 
But then, of course, the difficulty of that kind of case remains. 


II. WORKS OF ART, CHRISTENINGS, AND KNIGHTHOODS 


The comparison with such institutional acts as christening can also mislead in 
another way. This is especially clear in the case of another example used by 
Dickie—that of conferring a knighthood. Consider the case of the not-so-shy 
artist, who shows his work to a friend or, perhaps, puts it in a prominent place 
where it is likely to be seen by others. He may be said to have conferred on it the 
status of candidate for appreciation. Now according to Dickie,‘ the conferring of 
this status is comparable to the conferring of a knighthood; and this may seem a 
plausible comparison, for in each case there is an act that confers on the object or 
person a status that it or he did not have before. 

The comparison is, however, misleading. In the case of knighthoods the 
conferral (as Dickie points out) is not conditional on the worthiness of the 
recipient. Worthy or not, such a person is created a knight purely by the relevant 
performance on the part of the monarch. But is it the same in the case of 


4 Ibid. 
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candidates for appreciation? Suppose I held up a shoelace with the words ‘I offer 
this as a candidate for appreciation.’ This would make no sense unless my audi- 
ence understood what kind of appreciation was intended, and what it was about 
the object that might be regarded as worthy of appreciation. 

This difference is connected with the question whether, or in what sense, the 
artworld is an institution. It certainly contains institutions; but that it is itself an 
institution is far from clear. But if it is, it is not of the same kind as that of 
bestowing knighthoods. There is a long-standing convention that whoever 
receives the royal treatment is, by that performance alone, created a knight; but 
there is no such convention in the case of art. And while a knighthood may be 
conferred in the absence of any chivalrous qualities, the idea of offering 
something for appreciation without some idea of its worthiness to be appreciated 
remains obscure. According to Dickie, ‘it occurred to Duchamp and his ilk that 
they could present candidates for appreciation within the framework of the 
artworld that they did not expect anyone to appreciate’.* But how is this to be 
understood? Could Duchamp have said ‘Here is something for you to appreciate, 
but I don’t expect anyone to appreciate it?” 


III. HOW ‘WORK OF ART’ IS USED: NECESSARY AND SUFFICIENT CONDITIONS 


The difficulty about the shy artist is a difficulty about necessary conditions: about 
whether the institutional definition succeeds in capturing the use of ‘work of art’ 
in that respect. 

How, in general, is the presence of necessary conditions established? Let us 
agree that being unmarried is a necessary condition of being a bachelor. What this 
means is that one cannot—cannot without contradicting ‘oneself—describe 
Herbert both as a bachelor and as being married. Even to question whether 
Herbert the bachelor must be unmarried would betray a failure to understand 
these words. Now imagine the following case: A and B are looking through the 
artist’s attic after his death and A exclaims: ‘To think that. these wonderful works 
of art have been lying here without anyone having been given a chance to 
appreciate them!’ If the institutional definition were correct, then A must be 
talking nonsense: he must be failing to understand the meaning of ‘work of art’. 

Objectors to the institutional and similar attempts to define ‘art’ have, on the 
whole, drawn attention to failures in respect of necessary conditions. But the 
question of sufficient conditions is more relevant to the main motive for this kind 
of definition: that of dealing with the unprecedented appearance of objects 
purporting to be works of art, in spite of not satisfying, or even being intended to 
satisfy, traditional expectations. Under the new definitions these objects would be 
accommodated in spite of this lack. But how do these definitions measure up to 
the actual use of ‘work of art’ in respect of sufficient conditions? 


5 Ibid., p. 132. 
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Let us consider how the presence of sufficient conditions is established. 
Suppose it were claimed that being male and unmarried is sufficient for being a 
bachelor. The way to test this would be by way of counter-examples. Could we 
not suppose that something fails to be a bachelor in spite of satisfying those 
conditions? Of course we could. But with the addition of further conditions 
(being human, being adult and others), we might hope to arrive at a set of 
conditions that is truly sufficient, corresponding to the actual use of ‘bachelor’.® 
And then we would say that one cannot (cannot without contradicting oneself) 
deny that Herbert is a bachelor if he satisfies those conditions. Even to question, in 
such a case, whether Herbert is a bachelor, would betray a failure to understand 
what the words in question mean. 

The same points can be made about the example of christening. Given that an 
authorized person, in such and such circumstances, pronounces the words ‘I 
name this child Jane’, it follows that henceforward the child’s name is Jane. 
Someone who denied this would be contradicting himself: he would fail to 
understand what the words in question mean. And this would be so even if he 
doubted or questioned the inference. 

But is it so in the case of art? Suppose someone denied that one of the artefacts 
in question is really art, while granting that the procedure posited by the theory 
had been applied to it: must we conclude that he is contradicting himself, that he 
fails to understand the meaning of ‘work of art’? If not, then the definition fails in 
respect of sufficient conditions. This would be so even if someone could merely 
question or doubt, without absurdity, whether those objects are really art. It is 
important to insist on this point. If the definition were correct in respect of 
sufficient conditions, then someone who merely hesitated to describe those 
objects as ‘art’ would, thereby, betray a failure to understand the meaning of this 
word. It is obvious, however, that many competent speakers of the language 
concerned do hesitate, or indeed refuse, to describe such objects as art.” © 

However, even those who are prepared to describe them as art may do so for 
the wrong reason from the point of view of the theory. Suppose that the reason 
given is “Because they are in an art gallery’. Further questioning may show that 
what is meant is not that the objects became art by being put in the gallery, but that 
the people in charge would be unlikely to exhibit them unless they were art, 
irrespective of being put in the gallery. It is a case of trusting the experts. The 


é The definition of ‘bachelor’ turns out to be surprisingly difficult. Not only must ‘unmarried’ be 


replaced by ‘has never been married’ so as to exclude widowers from being bachelors, but 
something further may need to be added to exclude celibate priests. There must also be a proviso 
to exclude men in societies where there is no concept of marriage and, finally, men in our society 
who, though not married, are living in a stable relationship with a woman. 

I recently put the question ‘Would you describe Fountain as a work of art?’ to four groups of Open 
University students and obtained the following answers: yes, 11; no, 17; undecided, 6. Prior to 
answering, students were asked to forget any philosophical arguments and try to approach the 
question as ordinary members of the public with at least a moderate interest in art. 
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assumption would be that the objects must have suitable qualities: qualities that are 
perceptible by the experts and should be perceptible by the rest of us, if and when 
we make the effort. The fact that they are in the gallery would be a reasonable 
ground for inferring that they are art, but not a proof that they are. 


IV. DEFINITION AND SEMANTIC CHANGE 


What is the status of the institutional definition? Is it supposed to capture the 
meaning of ‘work of art’ as used in current English? If so, it fails, in respect of 
both necessary and sufficient conditions. Could the definition be understood, 
perhaps, in a predictive sense, rather than as an attempt to describe the current 
use of ‘work of art’? 

Let us suppose that being offered for appreciation came, in due course, to be 
treated as a sufficient condition for the use of that expression. Would this mean 
that the institutional definition had turned out to be right after all, at least in 
respect of sufficient conditions? No; for in that case the expression would have 
changed its meaning: the conditions governing its use would be different from 
what they are now. It is of course possible that this expression, like any other, will 
change its meaning in various ways; but if the envisaged change took place, this 
would not mean that the institutional definition had turned out to be right: what 
would have turned out to be right would be merely the prediction, or conjecture, 
that the expression in question would change its meaning in that way. 

It is important to distinguish changes of meaning, such as that just described, 
from conceptual changes. If ‘work of art’ came to be synonymous with, say, 
‘object offered for appreciation’, it would not follow that the concept of a work of 
art, or the distinction between works of art and objects offered for appreciation, 
had disappeared. That distinction could still be expressed in other words. 
(Similarly, if ‘disinterested’ came to be used by everyone in place of ‘uninterested’ 
it would not follow that the distinction between these concepts had disappeared.) 
Such changes in the meaning of ‘work of art’ would not affect the question 
whether a given object is a work of art. In posing this question it is presupposed 
that we are speaking the language that is current among us now, but if ‘work of 
art’ came to have a different meaning, then the question whether the object is 
(scare quotes) ‘a work of art’ would not be the same question. 

The claim that the creation of art depends on the existence of an art world 
should also be considered in the light of how we use this language. That claim 
was made by Danto in his influential article ‘The Artworld’, in which he regarded 
the idea of art without an art world as comparable to that of ‘flight insurance in 
the middle ages’;® and it appears again in Dickie’s latest definition.’ In another 





8 Arthur Danto, ‘The Artworld’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 61 (1964). 


9 In George Dickie, Introduction to Aesthetics (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1997), p- 92: ‘A work of art is an 
artifact created to be presented to an artworld public’. 
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recent definition (this time in terms of the function of art) we find the related 
claim, that the status of being a work of art varies with different times. Thus ‘an 
item is an artwork at time t if and only if it is in one of the central art forms at t 
and is intended to fulfil a function art has at £; or it is an artifact that achieves 
excellence in fulfilling such a function’. 

But these claims are not true to the actual use of ‘work of art’. To speak of 
‘flight insurance in the middle ages’ is to talk nonsense; but when someone 
speaks of ‘cave art’ and ‘cave artists’, this is not nonsense. If these expressions were 
nonsense, then the words ‘art’ and ‘artist’ would have different meanings from 
those which are current. 

Suppose A and B are visiting the cave paintings at Lascaux and A exclaims: ‘To 
think that these wonderful works of art were created thousands of years ago!’ A, 
we may assume, would not be prepared to claim that these works satisfy the 
conditions mentioned above (‘one of the central art forms at ?’, etc.), but it does 
not follow that A would not know what he is talking about. It might be suggested 
that when A speaks of ‘these wonderful works of art’, what he really means is: 
‘these objects which are now (“at time £”, but not before) works of art’; but there 
is no reason to endorse this suggestion. 

It is important to observe the difference between being a work of art and being 
regarded as such. Being regarded as an X (a tree, a work of art, a DNA molecule) 
is, of course, something that varies with different times (and placés), but this is 
not so with being an X. It is true that we would not describe something as being 
an X if we did not, at the time of speaking, regard it as such; but this does not 
mean that being an X can be equated with being regarded as such. 

Whether something is an X, and whether it is regarded as such, are two 
different questions. To answer the latter we need knowledge about the language 
and practices of the people concerned; but to establish that the Lascaux paintings 
are works of art we need only to look and see. 


Oswald Hanfling, Department of Philosophy, The Open University, Milton Keynes, UK. 


10 Robert Stecker, Artworks (Pennsylvania, 1997), p. 4. The definition is elaborated on p- $0. 
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Art and Representation. By JOHN WILLATS. Princeton 

U.P pp. xiii + 394. £26.95. 

THE CONNECTION between optics and the theory 
of art has had a momentous influence on our 
intellectual and cultural history, both in antiquity 
and in the modern age. The system of artificial 
perspective is the best known result of this influ- 
ence, so far as pictorial technique is concerned, 
and deservedly so. But the invention of per- 
spective inaugurated a period of more than four 
centuries during which painting and natural 
science were united in the ambition to investigate 
the visible world, and throughout this period 
many painters were fascinated and far more were 
influenced by advances in every branch of optics. 
Moreover, the history of cognitive science has 
been affected by the connection even more 
profoundly than the history of painting. For the 
formative and governing idea in the theory of 
perception, from its inception in ancient Greece, 
was that vision depends on the production, 
transmission, and interpretation of pictures. And 
although Descartes, in his Optics, used a mix- 
ture of argument and ridicule to demolish the 
hypothesis that the immediate objects of visual 
awareness are photographic pictures within our 
eyes, which copy the appearance of the material 
objects that produce them, he did not attempt 
to sever the connection between optics and 
the theory of art. On the contrary, his argument 
hinged on a revolutionary theory of depiction, 
which was supposed to explain the nature of 
paintings and drawings no less than retinal 
images. 

The connection has been fertile, but it has 
caused confusion too, principally because the idea 
that vision depends on the interpretation of pic- 
tures has continued to exert a baleful influence on 
the scientific imagination, in spite of Descartes’ 
sparkling polemic. Understandably, the most 
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tangled confusions have been created when a 
visual theory under the sway of this idea has been 
used to explain the nature of pictorial art. Thus 
Helmholtz maintained that naturalistic artists 
need to have an especially vivid and accurate 
awareness of their retinal images, and must seek 
to ‘eliminate the influence which [their] idea 
of the true size of seen objects automatically 
exercises’. Emanuel Léwy, in an influential essay 
entitled The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek 
Art, applied this idea to the history of ancient art, 
arguing that the reproduction of the retinal image 
was the special achievement of the Greeks. The 
great authority on Egyptian art, Heinrich Schifer, 
claimed that naturalistic art ‘reproduces visual 
impressions faithfully, basing itself on the visual 
image built into the structure of the human eye’, 
and that ‘pre-Greek’ art avoids foreshortening 
because ‘[experience teaches us] to correct the 
appearance of perspective, or to remove it because 
it is an illusion which distorts things . . .’. Erwin 
Panofsky followed suit, claiming that naturalistic 
painters ‘reproduce a visual image appearing in 
the eye, and not an object existing as a real thing’, 
and that they therefore ‘kad to be made familiar 
with a method of establishing this visual image on 
a general and scientific basis . . . This is the pur- 
pose of the discipline which more than anything 
else deserves the title of a specific Renaissance 
achievement: perspective.’ More recently, Ernst 
Gombrich has argued, following Léwy, that 
the Greek artists who invented foreshortening, 
shading, and perspective ‘had to overcome .. . the 
psychological pull toward the distinctive “con- 
ceptual” image that had dominated representation 
heretofore’. And Richard Gregory has argued, 
echoing Panofsky, that ‘when an artist employs 
geometrical perspective he does not draw what he 
sees—he represents his retinal image’. 

All of these writers propound the same 
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doctrine. They all argue that the peculiar feature 
of perspective pictures, which explains their 
ability to create an effective illusion of depth, is 
that they reproduce the geometry of the retinal 
image. Suppose I can see two trees ahead of me, 
which are approximately the same height, but one 
of which is twice as far from me as the other. 
In normal circumstances, the two trees’ will not 
actually seem to differ in size, any more than a 
segment of orange will seem to swell massively 
as I lift it towards my mouth. And yet something 
that it is very tempting to call the greater apparent 
size of the nearer tree will be evident. The 
prevailing tendency, among visual theorists and 
art historians alike, is to regard this phenomenon 
as a feature of the retinal image which is recorded 
in our visual experience, and accurately repro- 
duced by the use of artificial perspective. The 
greater apparent size of the nearer tree is, in Colin 
Blakemore’s words, ‘[one of the] aspects of the 
monocular retinal image that can be used by the 
brain to judge distance’; and a picture painted in 
perspective will create an impression of depth for 
precisely this reason. 

In the final analysis, this theory of perspective 
can be traced to the persistent influence of the 
idea that vision depends on the interpretation of 
pictures. For the theory, if its assumptions are 
made explicit, is that we are able to discern the 
subject of a picture—and especially a picture 
painted in perspective—because the task of the 
visual system is always to discern the subject of a 
picture: the inverted photographic picture on the 
surface of the retina. Since vision is, in David 
Marr’s words, ‘the process of discovering from 
[retinal] images what is present in the world and 
where it is’, pictures which resemble retinal 
images are ideally attuned to our natural visual 
skills. ‘Why should the eye accept a picture as 
representing objects lying in a space different 
from its own?’ Gregory asks, ‘It does so because a 
picture is essentially like a retinal image . . . the 
brain is so familiar with the problem of adding 
the third dimension from information given by 
the flat retinal image that we might expect it 
to cope with pictures.’ In a similar vein, Irving 
Rock argues that ‘photographs and drawings are 
comprehensible to us because they more or less 
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resemble the image of a scene as it appears on our 
retinas’. 

The popular doctrine that the relative apparent 
size of visible objects is merely a feature of the 
images they produce on our retinas is supported 
by the cumulative force of an impressive 
tradition. And it has a distinguished precursor 
in Plato’s claim that relative apparent size belongs 
in the metaphysically inferior category of mere 
appearance and obstructs the proper exercise of 
reason. (The corollary, that painting in per- 
spective is artistically degenerate, has been less 
influential.) But the popular doctrine begins to 
unravel as soon as we think carefully about the 
relative apparent size of the two trees. In fact, 
‘relative apparent size’ is a misleading phrase, 
because it implies that we are not dealing with 
an objective feature of the visible environment. 
‘Relative occlusion size’ is a better term to use, 
for the fact is that the nearer tree occludes (hides 
from view) a larger part of the landscape beyond, 
and would be precisely occluded by a larger patch 
on a pane of glass placed before my eyes, and 
perpendicular to my line of sight. This is demon- 
strable by geometry, independently of any theory 
about the structure of the eye or the mechanisms 
of the visual system. The relative occlusion size of 
two trees is therefore an objective property of the 
trees, no less than their relative size. We can be 
mistaken about the relative occlusion size of two 
trees, and a mistake of this kind can be corrected 
by measurement and calculation. Of course, the 
relative occlusion size of the trees will change as I 
move towards them, without the trees themselves 
changing or moving. But it does not follow that 
relative occlusion size is merely a property of my 
retinal images, or that it is merely an appear- 
ance, and metaphysically second-rate. Relative 
occlusion size is relative to a point of view, but 
this does not impugn its objectivity in the least. If 
Plato could have read Euclid, the theory of art 
would be in better shape. 

So, perspective is an effective technique for 
depicting depth not because sight is mediated 
by photographic images drawn in perspective, 
but because the objective visible properties of 
objects which pictures in perspective represent 
and coordinate are partly a function of the objects 
spatial relations to the spectator. The relative 
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occlusion size of two objects is a function of 
their relative size and their relative distance from 
the spectator, and perspective therefore enables a 
painter to depict a scene in which objects stand 
at different distances from the spectator without 
overlapping. Similarly, a circular plate viewed 
obliquely has an elliptical occlusion shape: it will 
occlude or be occluded by an elliptical patch on a 
plane perpendicular to the line of sight. And since 
an object’s occlusion shape is a function of its 
actual shape and its orientation relative to the line 
of sight of an observer, foreshortening allows a 
painter to depict not only the shape of an object 
but also its orientation. If we imagine that relative 
occlusion size and occlusion shape are not 
objective visible properties of physical objects, 
either because they belong in the metaphysically 
subordinate category of mere appearance, as Plato 
thought, or because they are merely properties 
of our retinal images, then we are bound to 
conclude that a painting which depicts things in 
perspective shows them as they appear to be rather 
than as they are, or that paintings in perspective 
reproduce retinal images. Once the mistake 
has been corrected, it is not difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation of perspective. But the 
really tempting errors in philosophy seem to be 
indestructible. 

Regrettably, John Willats’s substantial new 
book Art and Representation belongs squarely in the 
mainstream of art theory. “There is a persistent 

“tradition that pictures are derived more or less 
directly from retinal images . . .,’ he writes (p. 18). 
When sentences begin this way, an objection 
usually follows. But unfortunately, Willats only 
objects to applying the theory to pictures which 
are not in perspective: ‘The problem with this 
kind of purely optical theory of pictures is that it 
makes it very difficult to account for a wide range 
of pictures . . . except in terms of some kind of 
deficit theory: lack of skill on the part of children, 
and a similar lack of skill on the part of artists in 
earlier periods and other cultures’ (ibid.). Pictures 
by children and pictures of animals in North West 
Coast Indian art cannot, he says, ‘be easily ac- 
counted for in terms of retinal images, or internal 
descriptions which correspond to possible views. 
I shall argue, instead, that they are derived from 
internal object-centered descriptions . ..’ (ibid.). The 
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terminology, and much of the visual theory 
Willats makes use of, is David Marr’s. But the 
ideas about pictures are already fully developed 
in Schiifer’s Principles of Egyptian Art. Of course, 
Schifer’s terminology is old-fashioned, but it 
would not be difficult to compile a lexicon. Here, 
for comparison, are a couple of passages from 
Schafer’s book: ‘The rendering of a pre-Greek 
does not correspond to a visual impression [= 
viewer-centered image] . . . but to a mental image 
[= object-centered description]? ‘It is still 
believed that drawing with foreshortening is a 
stage of development that is reached everywhere 
by every gifted person or people. If it is not 
reached, the person, it is said, cannot be gifted, or, 
as with the Egyptian people, must be held back by 
some constraint . . . This attitude [= some kind 
of deficit theory] is wrong.’ 

Art and Representation has two principal aspects. 
First, Willats develops a classificatory scheme for 
pictorial representations which distinguishes 
between three principal drawing systems—that is, 
three systems for representing spatial relations 
on the surface of a picture—and three denotation 
systems, which differ according to whether the 
representational units from which the picture is 
composed are regions, lines, or points. Secondly, 
he employs this scheme to classify pictures pro- 
duced by children of different ages, and by artists 
belonging to different traditions and working at 
different times and in different places, and argues 
(p. 352) that ‘the kinds of pictures that both 
children and artists produce are determined 
partly by the constraints imposed by the design 
of the human visual system, and partly by 
the functions that their pictures are intended 
to serve’. Willats says plainly that he is not 
concerned with ‘developing or defending any 
general theory of representation’ (p. 207). Rather, 
his intention is, in the first place, to identify and 
explain the constraints imposed by the visual 
system on effective representations of three- 
dimensional shape, that is, representations ‘in 
which it is possible to see, clearly and unam- 
biguously, the three-dimensional shapes of the 
objects that the artist or draftsman intended to 
portray’ (ibid.), and secondly, to examine how, 
despite this fundamental constraint, the different 
functions that different sorts of representations 
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serve explain the wide variations between pic- 
torial styles and systems of representation. The 
trouble is that if a theoretical study of pictorial art 
does not develop or defend a general theory of 
representation it is bound to inherit one. 

Despite this theoretical weakness, Willats pur- 
sues his principal themes with intelligence and 
illustrates his argument with many interesting 
examples. The strongest part of the book is the 
scheme of classification, which is of considerable 
interest independently of the visual theory with 
which the author connects it—especially, as he 
shows, where the analysis of children’s drawings 
is concerned. The brief excursion into art history 
at the end of the book and its occasional pieces 
of art criticism are less impressive, as one might 
expect. After all, there is only so much one can 
say about Francis Bacon or the iconoclastic 
controversy in the vocabulary of visual theory. 
But even here there are interesting ideas. For 
example, Willats argues that the change from 
black-figure to red-figure vase painting can be 
partly explained by the greater legibility of 
dark-on-light than light-on-dark drawing, and 
describes the physiological mechanisms which 
might account for this difference. 

I anticipate that philosophers will find Art 
and Representation a frustrating book—even philo- 
sophers who are less exercised than the reviewer 
by the fundamental confusions that it perpetuates. 
Maps, paintings, and photographs are all regar- 
ded as pictorial representations, without any 
suggestion that this raises difficult theoretical 
questions. Snippets of philosophy, especially 
Richard Wollheim’s, are absorbed into the argu- 
ment without criticism or analysis. And there is 
very little indication that the relationship between 
optics and painting is a subject with a long and 
intellectually complex history. Of the writers 
quoted or mentioned above, from Plato onwards, 
only Ernst Gombrich and Richard Gregory ap- 
pear in Willats’s bibliography. Nevertheless, there 
is much to be learned from Art and Representation, 
and it is clearly written and judiciously illustrated. 


JOHN HYMAN 
The Queen’s College, Oxford 
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Music, Value and the Passions. By AARON RIDLEY. 

Cornell U.P. 199s. pp. 199. $21.95. 

THE TOPIC of music and emotion has been re- 
worked rather intensively in recent years, without 
its being entirely clear how much progress is 
being made. One suspects progress may partially 
lie in acknowledging that there is no simple or 
indeed single phenomenon to be brought under 
the heading of ‘music and emotion’. A virtue of 
Aaron Ridley’s contribution is the sense it gives of 
just how many phenomena there may be here to 
analyse. He begins by accumulating distinctions: 
responses are split into cognitive, sympathetic, 
empathetic, and associative; ‘being expressive of’ 
is not the same as ‘being an expression of’; ex- 
pressiveness is either creative or conventional; 
and the ‘passions’ of the title divide principally 
into emotions and feelings, with the latter, being 
objectless, claiming priority in the account of 
non-representational music. So we learn that 
‘music and feeling’ is our chief topic, not ‘music 
and emotion’. Such careful analysis provides a 
scaffolding from which to assemble Ridley’s own 
view. Although I found myself toiling a little over 
some of the early details, as if wishing I had been 
told what we were eventually going to build that 
would make such distinctions pointful, the new 
view, when it comes, is interesting enough to be 
worth the trouble. 

The core of Ridley’s view uses the notions of 
‘melisma’ and ‘sympathetic response’. The former 
has to be treated as a technical term of Ridley’s 
own, meaning ‘the intention-neutral resemblance 
that music may bear to the human voice’ (p. 75) 
or the intention-neutral resemblance it may bear 
to human movements that are expressive of 
psychological states. There is thus both vocal and 
dynamic melisma, in Ridley’s terminology. Put 
at its simplest, his view here is that ‘certain of 
the expressive features of music are those that 
share qualities of sound with the human ex- 
pressive voice and qualities of movement with 
human expressive behavior’ (p. 117). Some 
examples: a chirpy piece of music is chirpy 
because (independently of what anyone intends) 
its perceived qualities resemble those of chirpy 
human voices; a horn arpeggio in Brahms is 
anguished because (independently of what any- 
one intends) it resembles a voice expressive of an 
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anguished state of mind; a musical gesture is 
agitated when it likewise resembles literally 
agitated human movements. Vocal melisma can 
be ‘co-nominal’ or ‘non-co-nominal’ with the 
voice it resembles: co-nominal when the voice 
it resembles simply is chirpy, non-co-nominal 
when the voice it resembles is not itself agitated, 
but rather is expressive of an agitated state. More 
problematic is the possibility of non-co-nominal 
dynamic melisma, that is, a case of music re- 
sembling movements which are themselves not 
directly described using a feeling-word, but are 
expressive of a feeling. Here Ridley concedes 
the force of Kanstick’s observation that dynamic 
qualities can be ‘similar with different feelings’. 
The content supplied by a particular object of 
passion might determine whether someone’s 
gestures were those of anger or fear or panicky 
infatuation, but since music on its own is 
incapable of supplying such a content, a melis- 
matic resemblance of music to some human 
gestures leaves it indeterminate what, in virtue 
of that resemblance, it is expressive of. Ridley 
rescues from this criticism the thought that a 
musical gesture can at least bear the requisite 
resemblance to the gestures expressive of a type of 
psychological state, e.g. the type ‘unhappy but 
resolute’, which he uses in connection with the 
opening of the marcia funebre that is the Eroica’s 
second movement. 

I have a question about resemblance. Music’s 
resemblance to voice and movement is said to be 
‘intention-neutral’, a matter of, for example, a 
musical timbre’s being shrill and an expressive 
voice’s being shrill, so that they ‘share qualities of 
sound’ and ‘one resembles the other precisely 
inasmuch as two shrill sounds are alike’ (p. 76). 
So are we to treat this as some ‘natural’ relation, 
like that discernible between a tiger’s growl and a 
lion’s growl? Ridley, I think, should not do that. 
For he believes that to understand music is always 
to perceive it as in some style. Someone who can 
‘distinguish Mozart from roadworks, but not 
from: Mahler’ (p. 59) does not understand the 
music of Mozart. Such a person might discern 
resemblances of sheer sound between a passage 
in Mozart and a shrill voice, but cannot, I infer, 
perceive the resemblance of a musical gesture in 
Mozart to anything. (What counts as melismatic is 
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(e.g.) ‘the contour of the melody (which is a 
function—partly—of its harmony)’ (p. 76), and 
the person in question would be unable to grasp 
such a contour if he or she could not understand 
Mozart’s music.) So musical resemblance must 
be style-relative. A sound that is on the shrill side 
in Mozart would not be especially shrill in the 
style of some later atonal composer who uses a 
battery of piccolos, soprano saxophones, pitched 
gongs, and sirens. Gestures resembling human 
agitation might be hard to detect in Haydn if one 
had known only Wagner. But if hearing melis- 
matic resemblances depends on understanding 
this kind of stylistic difference, it begins to look 
as if perceiving melismatic resemblance may 
be dependent on recognizing at least something 
about the composer’s intentions—in a way Ridley 
may not need to deny, but which he does not 
openly acknowledge. 

However, we have not seen Ridley’s whole 
theory yet. One might register these melismatic 
resemblances ‘robotically’, as he calls it, without 
one’s own passions being engaged. But Ridley 
thinks this would exclude what is most im- 
portantly characteristic of responses to music that 
give it value. He offers us as remedy a renewed 
version of the ‘arousal theory’, according to which 
expressiveness bears some essential relation to 
a passion that is actually brought about in the 
hearer. It runs thus: ‘to hear music as expressive is 
to have an experience of the music that has affect- 
ive aspects, such that the melismatic gestures 
are heard as being expressive of the state which, 
sympathetically, we experience’ (p. 138). 

Ridley’s central train of thought builds up a 
problem in order to resolve it. He is in pursuit 
of what he calls an ‘infiritely particular’ state of 
mind for music to be expressive of, because he 
wants to do justice to Mendelssohn’s saying that 
the thoughts in a piece of music he loves are too 
precise to be framed in words. The problem, con- 
structed before us, is that melismatic resemblance 
yields only a formal kind of expressiveness, ex- 
pressing only a kind of state of mind. It ‘can never 
reveal an episode of emotion’ (p. 116), because it 
is without the particular ‘material object’ which 
any emotion requires. Thus ‘the precision and 
particularity achieved’ by music cannot reveal ‘any 
precise or particular state of mind—in the marcia 
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funebre, for instance, nothing more precise than 
“on the unhappy side, and also resolute”’. That 
problem is to be solved by seeing that what is 
apprehended can after all be ‘an infinitely precise’ 
state of mind. The music is heard as expressing 
just exactly this that I now feel. So it is no longer a 
Jorma! heavy-heartedness or a mere kind of resolu- 
tion that is in play—what is expressed by the 
music is precisely this particular feeling I am 
having, and ‘That state of mind does have 
particularity or precision just inasmuch as it is 
ours, and inasmuch as there is something there is 
like to be in it’ (p. 136). Ridley’s view is an attempt 
to substitute the particularity of ‘what its like’ for 
the particularity vouchsafed to a passion by its 
having an object. I am not convinced it can work. 

Ridley says both that my feeling response is 
‘grounded in the resemblance’ of music to human 
expressive behaviour (p. 129), and that ‘I come to 
be aware of [the] heavyhearted, resolute quality 
[of the musical gestures] through the very pro- 
cess of coming myself to feel heavyhearted but 
resolute’ (p. 128). So do we experience our own 
sympathetic feeling of ‘heavyhearted resolution’ 
because we recognize that the music’s gestures 
have this expressive character? In which case, the 
recognition is not in principle distinct from a 
robotic one, the difference being only that it trig- 
gers an additional sympathetic response. Or does 
the music have this expressive character because 
that is what we feel? In which case, what we 
apprehend robotically and what we apprehend 
through sympathetic feeling must be different 
expressive characters. These may be the wrong 
questions if recognition and feeling are somehow 
united, in that ‘such qualities are in part appre- 
hended in the very act of responding to them’ 
(p. 138). But then are they ‘in part’ apprehended 
robotically too? Am I apprehending the same 
quality both independently of my sympathetic 
feeling and ‘in part’ in the very having of the 
sympathetic feeling? This requires more sorting 
out than Ridley gives it. 

There is also no reason to think that the robotic 
and the Ridleyesque are exhaustive categories 
into which hearings of music’s expressiveness fall. 
So his unobjectionable thought that the engage- 
ment of the hearer’s own feelings (those that 
are properly non-separable from the experience 
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of the music itself) is what primarily gives music 
its value does not necessitate Ridley’s compres- 
sion of expressiveness and arousal into one. 
He seems to neglect other possible experiences 
of feelings aroused by music: for instance, the 
feeling of highly charged excitement and uplift on 
hearing a piece expressive of mental desolation (I 
find this a more plausible response to Act Three 
of Tristan than the one Ridley intimates); or the 
feeling one has when moved to tears by (if I 
dare say it) sheer beauty in music, its enlivening 
structures and breath-taking contrasts, or its thril- 
ling variety within unity. Non-robotic listeners do 
not have to be feeling just what they recognize the 
music to be expressive of, nor must music they 
value deeply for its engagement of their feelings 
be expressive of anything at all in the sense 
required by Ridley’s model. So even if I were 
persuaded that that model makes sense, it is surely 
still too narrow to account for much of the value 
in the experience of music. 

Though relatively short, the book is rich in 
questions and insights. There is space only to 
mention two fascinating discussions at the end: 
some acute thoughts concerning distressing 
music (an especially serious problem if you think 
music arouses the distress it is expressive of, but 
still an interesting issue if you do not), and the 
notion of the musical persona we may sometimes 
construct so as to regard the music as an expres- 
sion of it (the ‘Bach’ whose humility the St 
Matthew Passion may be thought to express). The 
book is well written and strongly engaged with its 
subject. Whether or not its central thesis per- 
suades, any reflective person with an interest in 
music should find much here to challenge their 
intuitions and possibly to enhance their listening. 


CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY 


Birkbeck College, London 


The Plight of Emulation: Ernest Meissonier and French 
Salon Painting. By MARC J. GOTLIEB. Princeton 
U.P. 1996. 255 pp. 73 b & wand 4 colour illus. 
$33.50. 

THE PLIGHT of Emulation participates in the 

current reappraisal of Salon artists. This, as 
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. Gotlieb points out, is needed as ‘under the pres- 
sure from the modernist canon, we felt obliged to 
denounce the Salon’s leading practitioners’ (p. 1). 
He certainly takes an unusual line. Unlike Patricia 
Mainardi and followers, he does not rescue 
Meissonier ‘under the rubric of . . . the social 
history of art’ (p. 1). He declares that he will 
disclose the ‘artistic merits’ and originality of 
Meissonier. 

Gotlieb shows Meisonnier in a new light; 
the Salon conservative becomes the innovator. 
Meissonier’s artistic career is argued to be shaped 
by a concern with the new. The new is opposed 
with the old, represented by conservative Salon 
painters: Chenavard, Delaroche, and Gleyre. 
This comparison is useful in that it highlights 
Meissonier’s talent. It is at the expense of these 
other Academicians, whose work appears little 
more than pastiche. Gleyre, for example, is 
presented with ‘an unattachment to anything 
modern ...’ and ‘, . . subservia[nt] to the past’ 
(p. 79). This may unsettle those who seek to 
resurrect Gotlieb’s condemned. 

The opposition between the past and the 
modern starts with Meissonier’s unsuccessful 
Pantheon designs. Failure to complete the work 
is seen as unwillingness on Meissonier’s part to 
work within tradition. His genre work is then 
posed as a deliberate opposition to the tradition 
of history painting, and heralded as a ‘new 
kind . . . of painting’ (p. 66). This is set against 
Chenavard’s historicism, Meissonier playing his 
successful alter ego. 

In chapter two Meissonier’s style is examined. 
The key to its originality is naturalism. This is 
not a new perspective on Meisonnier. In 1849 
Delacroix condemned it, arguing: ‘His faith- 
fulness in representation is horrible and although 
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is lacking that indefinable thing that makes an 
object an object of art.’ Gotlieb’s contribution 
is identifying different strategies used. One 
of these is Meissonier’s approach to his model. 
Meissonier’s interest in natural movement is 
compared with the artificiality of the academic 
method, which poses figures in rhetorical ges- 
tures. Perhaps the most innovative component of 
Meissonier’s naturalism is his working method. 
Gotlieb reveals how Meisonnier often worked 


directly, without any mediating sketches. Clearly 
the allusion to the Impressionist practice is in- 
tended to entrench Meissonier with the new. 

At the end of chapter two the opposition 
between history and innovation finally breaks 
when Gotlieb argues that Meissonier’s naturalism 
negates the past. Lecoq de Boisbaudran’s work is 
discussed in the same light. Their interest in the 
fugitive is presented as a moment, without history 
or knowledge of the past. The past now is con- 
structed as the dark enemy, where: ‘their chances 
for originality could be destroyed with just one 
look’ (p. 146). This notion of time and history 
is developed in chapter three, when Meisonnier’s 
fugitive moment is validated by science. His art is 
discussed in relation to his ‘experiments’, which 
attempt to find the exact appearance of move- 
ment at one moment in time. The publication 
of Eadweard Muybridge’s serial photography, 
though, later challenges Meissonier’s quasi- 
science. While at first unsettled, Meisonnier is 
shown finally to accept Muybridge, using his 
experiments as the definitive statement on move- 
ment. 

Gotlieb’s celebration of Muybridge is telling. It 
reveals the structure of time and history that 
informs his approach. Just like stop photography, 
time is presented as a series of static stills: the past, 
the present, and the future are distinct. Discus- 
sing Gleyre’s Lost Paradise, Gotlieb reinforces this, 
opposing the young and the old. As Gleyre is left 
on the riverside with the old, Meisonnier sails 
off with the younger generation. Yet Meissonier 
is clearly: fascinated by the past, as his vast 
number of historical subjects and period pieces 
indicate. Gotlieb deals with these by reasoning 
that Meissonier chose to describe the eighteenth 
century as the people were more natural. This is 
historically inaccurate. The eighteenth century 
cannot be presented as more natural, or as Gotlieb 
says, ‘unaffected’. This is clear in Meissonier’s 
works: elaborate costumes and rhetorical gestures 
define plump clerics, aristocratic connoisseurs, 
and boasting cavaliers. His idea that Meiscnnier’s 
quiet absorptive mood challenges the theazricality 
of the past is also not entirely convincing. A 
statement from Meissonier, quoted in the text, 
suggests, rather than a flight from the past, more 
an avoidance of the present and the modern: 
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‘There are no readers nowadays . . . If I were to 
paint a modern Reader, I should have to put a 
newspaper in his hand, and to furnish his shelves 
with pamphlets not worth the trouble of binding, 
and publications ofa franc a volume’ (p. 115). 

It is not just the subject of his art that reflects 
the past; his style is less original than Gotlieb 
would like us to think. First of all his ‘naturalism’ 
combines with a decorative, Rococo style. After 
his disparaging attack on Meissonier’s “faith- 
fulness in representation’, Delacroix celebrates 
that: ‘[they are] drawn with the same pencil with 
which Watteau would have drawn his coquettes 
and his delightful shepherds.’ The ease with 
which Delacroix draws the new and the old 
together indicates just how the past and present 
coexist. The ‘new’ Meissonier is tied to the past; 
Theophile Gautier pointed out the influence of 
Chardin, Ter Boch, and Metsu at the time. 

Unfortunately, what happens is that in an 
attempt to rescue Meissonier Gotlieb distorts his 
position. What is not dealt with is Meissonier’s 
role as a leading Salon and Academic artist. 
Charles Blanc, the academic theorist, saw a future 
for the Academic style with Meisonnier. Un- 
doubtedly, he innovated the Academic style, and 
Gotlieb has pinpointed how. However, change 
for this artist did not occur outside history, as 
Gautier says: ‘In art one is always somebody’s 
son.’ Gotlieb’s argument is weakened by its 
failure to recognize this. Ironically, as he sets to 
right modernism, his work is still restricted by 
it. Modernism promotes this idea of absolute 
originality, which negates history. What becomes 
evident is that reappraising Salon artists demands 
first of all a revision of the concept of originality. 
These painters innovate a historical paradigm, 
rather than invent the new. 


CATHERINE LEVER 


Trinity College, Oxford 


Ethical Criticism: Reading After Levinas. By ROBERT 
EAGLESTONE. Edinburgh U.P. 1997. pp. xii + 
194. No price given. 

STEVEN CONNOR noted a few years ago that ‘The 

word “ethics” seems to have replaced “textuality” 
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as the most charged term in the vocabulary of oe 
contemporary literary and cultural theory’. The `` 
gradual dominance of this new term points to the `“ 
recent lively and vigorous debate, indicating the _ 
extent to which the humanities are urgently aye 
reassessing issues of moral responsibility, ethical - - 
action, and political utilitarianism within the con- 
text of recent postmodern and post-structuralist 
philosophical interventions. i 

Ethical Criticism is a welcome contribution to. * 
this rise in the importance of ethical questions 
to disciplines within the humanities. It addresses 
such issues as the relationship between literature 
and ethics, whether criticism has an ethical task, 
and how criticism can be ethical after literary 
theory. Eaglestone begins with an antinomy: epi- 
reading is described as reading through the text 
to the personal intention (humanist criticism 
which, it is claimed, is exhausted, but which is 
powerfully defended by Martha Nussbaum); and 
graphi-reading, which is described as reading in 
terms of textuality and language (J. Hillis Miller is 
the example here). Both Martha Nussbaum and 
J. Hillis Miller suggest an ethical basis for criti- 
cism, from differing perspectives, and both fail 
according to Eaglestone. Emmanuel Levinas is 
introduced as a way of resolving this antinomy. 
This is a persuasive claim and the originality of 
this book lies in the fact that few people have 
taken up the relevance of Levinas for literature 
and criticism in detail. 

Eaglestone traces the issue of the ethics of 
criticism to the paradigm shift initiated in literary 
studies by theory: the collapse of the modernist 
paradigm. It is a systematic survey of the field, and 
picks out the salient concerns of humanist literary 
criticism, demonstrating how ethics was the basis 
of the emergence of literary studies: that is, how 
the category of the aesthetic or literary promises 
to mend the disenchanted and fragmented world 
of modernity. Yet there are some sleights-of- 
hand with the construction of modernity at times 
here. Eaglestone states that ‘Prior to modernist 
criticism, the meaning of a literary text—although 
not other sorts of texts—was assured, self- 
evident and did not (or seemed not to) require 
interpretation’ (p. 16); yet this is not altogether 
borne out by pre-modernist literary texts. The 
argument that modernism is a break with clear 
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a pre-modernist works—in, say, The Prelude, for 
example. Eaglestone leaves the cut-off point for 
~. his concept of modernism vague. Elsewhere in 
- - Chapter One, Eaglestone tends to make modern- 


k ist criticism and theory rather too monolithic. 


Not all modernists were making humanist 
assumptions. British criticism under the guidance 
of Arnold and Leavis might have been doing 
one thing; but other modernists were doing 
very different things (e.g. Russian Formalism, 
Voloshinov’s ‘marxism’, Saussure’s critique). 

Chapter Two’s focus on Nussbaum as an 
epi-reader is interesting, particularly on the issue 
of identification and identifying the narrative 
voice with the author as person, and her general 
renegotiation of the modernist critical paradigm 
in her critique of Henry James’s The Golden 
Bowl. Whereas Eaglestone criticizes Nussbaum 
for mistaking literature as moral philosophy, 
Chapter Three criticizes Miller for mistaking 
moral philosophy as literature. The book seems 
to be on firmer ground with Miller than with 
Nussbaum. It provides an excellent critique of 
Miller’s claim that deconstruction is nothing 
less than good reading, from which he emerges 
as a rather conservative child of New Criticism, 
which (Eaglestone claims) is what prevents him 
from developing a theory of ethics. 

Levinas is introduced in Chapters Four and 
Five to resolve the antinomy between Nussbaum 
and Miller, or between the impasses of epi- and 
graphi-reading. Eaglestone claims that it is only 
after the intervention of Derrida and Levinas’s 
response with the advent of Othenvise than Being 
that the relation of ethics and language is ex- 
pressed in such a way that might serve as the basis 
for an ethics of criticism. The complex fate of art, 
the aesthetic, and representation is followed 
through Levinas’s earlier Totality and Infinity with 
skill and poise, although there are tantalizing 
moments where further development of the 
implied links between Levinas and Blanchot, 
Adorno, and Deleuze and Guattari might have 
been profitably explored. Whilst the analysis of 
Otherwise than Being is the key to Eaglestone’s 
argument, the passage from Totality to Otherwise 
does seem to be made a little too easily given the 
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thesis that is being constructed. In other words, if 
an ethics of criticism can only be advanced on the 
basis of the more deconstructive understanding of 
language proposed in Othenvise, then does this 
simply leave the philosophical claims of Totality 
intact, notably the claim that ethics is first philo- 
sophy, or is this book and its central thesis itself 
deconstructed by the later work? Is it simply that 
Levinas moves from the constative to the perfor- 
mative between Totality and Othenvise? Is ethical 
philosophy first in Othenvise, or is it not second to 
language and, by implication, literature? 

The principal focus lies on Levinas’s distinc- 
tion between the Saying and the Said: Eaglestone 
claims that literature and criticism share the 
‘same ethical impulse’ (p. 222) as philosophy in 
Levinas’s sense of the word. The Saying can 
appear in literature as well as philosophy, and they 
are both discourses of interruption. However, 
Eaglestone needs to spell out in more detail how 
this Levinasian ethical critical practice might itself 
be practised. What seems to be needed are some 
‘case studies’ that would show practically the 
deficiencies of Nussbaum and Miller and the 
strengths of Levinas. Elsewhere, Eaglestone states 
that ‘all language relies on Greek thought’ (p. 
135). Yet to what extent is this itself a ‘Greek 
thought’, and does this suggest that Levinas’s 
ethics are inalienably Eurocentric? Do all non- 
European languages operate in the same fashion? 
If they do not, what then are the implications 
for the notions of ethics in language? Finally, 
although Eaglestone acknowledges the Judaic 
heritage of Levinas’s thought, to what extent 
are we dealing with a specifically ‘Semitic’ con- 
struction of ethics and the legacy of ‘Talmudic 
interpretation? More attention to the precise dif- 
ferences between ethical and religious hermen- 
eutics is constantly begged. 

There are a few occasions where Eaglestone 
lapses into some uncritical adoption of Levinas’s 
ideas. One such point occurs when Eaglestone 
cites Levinas’s assertion that ‘the immobile statue 
has to be put in movement and made to speak’ 
(p. 109). Describing his sense of aesthetic practice, 
Levinas appears here to be somewhat contra- 
dictory about his ideas on art. A statue is a 
particularly classical type, and hence one might 
feel Levinas is correct in seeking to invigorate the 
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classical past. Indeed, there are many references 
to the classical philosophers and artists in his 
essay ‘Reality and its Shadow’. However, there are 
also a whole series of discussions and references 
to modernists and the avant-garde—Surrealism, 
Proust, Dostoevsky, Mallarmé. This comment 
by Levinas seems to avoid the aesthetics of the 
avant-garde, who were clearly seeking to produce 
non-static, non-reified sculptures—kinetic sculp- 
tures, three-dimensional sculptures which change 
according to perspective, and so on. Thus it 
would appear that Levinas is talking about a cer- 
tain classical and humanist aesthetics—practices 
which actively seek to escape history, temporality, 
and the world. In this case, Eaglestone does not 
take Levinas to task for this oversight. 

It has to be acknowledged, though, that writing 
about the ethical philosophy of Emmanuel 
Levinas is notoriously difficult: his ideas bend 
back on one when least expected. Yet Eaglestone 
carries it off in this book with some panache, ease, 
and fluency. Many of my criticisms here are born 
out of my eagerness to have more of Eaglestone’s 
ideas. For make no mistake about it: this is a 
good, solid book of critical exegesis which opens 
up Levinas to a variety of topical debates. It 
contains a bold thesis, is wide-ranging in its focus, 
and scintillating in its grasp of Levinas’s ideas. For 
those engaged with the ethical-theoretical debate, 
this book is an original contribution which de- 
serves attention. 


TIM WOODS 


University of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Aesthetics. By JAMES W. MANNS. M. E. Sharpe. 1998. 
pp. 190 + xii. $19.95 
A NUMBER of publishers must simultaneously 
have spotted a gap in the market for introductions 
to aesthetics, because at least four have appeared 
within a short space of time, and this is a fifth. 
But, though it is always possible to have too much 
ofa good thing, Manns’s is a welcome addition to 
the list. 
For one thing, it is beautifully written. This 
makes it somewhat unusual, in fact, because, con- 
trary to what might be a natural expectation, the 


style of those who write about the aesthetic is not 
always embued with much that could be called 
literary artistry. Manns is a notable exception. 
Not only does he write with elegance; he has 
the knack of capturing interesting thoughts in 
a memorably succinct way. His discussion of 
Danto and Dickie on the artworld, for example, 
concludes with the one-sentence paragraph: 
‘Citizenship in the artworld, I suspect, may be too 
easy to come by to merit standing in line for’ 
(p. 24)—surely something that many of us have 
suspected but lacked the ability to express so 
neatly. Or again, on expressionism this time: ‘No 
one, in the entire history of humankind ever read 
anything while terrified . . . when terror really 
strikes, the book slams shut’ (p. 107). So much, 
in a sentence, for what a lot of people have mis- 
takenly thought. And Manns is witty as well as 
succinct: ‘Distortion didn’t begin with Cubism: 
one hopes—for her sake and the painter’s— 
that the real Mme Cezanne bore only a faint 
resemblance to the subject presented in Mme 
Cézanne Seated in Yellow Chair (p. 45). 

As this second quote suggests, another 
admirable feature of this book is the fact that it 
never loses sight of art and art criticism, or of 
the history of art and the issues that make it a 
talking point in our culture. Students of aesthet- 
ics need to be told about Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
Collingwood, and so on. But what brings them to 
the subject, and usually keeps their interest in it 
alive, is an enthusiasm for the arts and a concem 
to make some sense of the art world around them, 
including both the conventional adulation of the 
great masters and the controversies stirred by 
modernist innovators. Manns, obviously, knows 
all about these things. His own personal interest 
shows throughout the text and gives both context 
and substance to the philosophy he discusses. It is 
to be wished that the same could be said of most 
contemporary aesthetics in which, unfortunately, 
the arts appear to be a short-lived excuse for pro- 
tracted discursions in the philosophy of mind and 
language. 

A third commendation lies in the simplicity 
of its organization. The book begins with a short 
discussion of the difficulties attending the def- 
inition of art—Weitz, Wittgenstein, and so on— 
and then proceeds to an informed and thoughtful 
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examination of three large and recurrent 
themes—representation, form, and expression. 
The discussion of expressionism ends at a point 
where it is natural to take up the question of 
artistic intention and the book concludes with 
objectivity versus subjectivity in the judgement of 
taste. In the course of this thematic treatment he 
skilfully incorporates discussions of all the major 
art theorists, from the most philosophical (Kant) 
to the least (Tolstoy), with all the best known 
names appearing in between. 

If I have a criticism it is the odd one that that 
the book is too well written, and the less odd 
one—that it is too standard. This is a volume 
(the first I have come across) in a series entitled 
Explorations in Philosophy. As this title suggests, 
there is something of an ambiguity in its purpose. 
The series introduction tells us that ‘the editors 
have chosen authors who, could not only explain 
the central problems . . . but who could also 
propose promising solutions . . . including novel 
approaches and original analyses’. A novel ap- 
proach and an original analysis, however, can only 
be appreciated by those already well versed in 
the subject, not those who require to have the 
problems explained. In this particular volume 
there are many points which, I think, the reader 
needs to savour. It is to be doubted whether the 
average college student is in a position to do this, 
and I wonder, therefore, if what I and others like 
me would enjoy about this book would strike 
rookie students as ponderous. 

A redeeming feature in this respect might seem 
to be its comprehensive treatment of all the usual 
subjects. But here too I have a question. Manns 
reviews doubts about the traditional aesthetic task 
of defining art, but he remains a believer in this 
project and holds out the hope of finally getting 
it right. Yet, as he admits, in reviewing all these 
theories more of the false than the true emerges, 
and the student will be left, I am inclined to think, 
with the impression, if not the conviction, that it 
has all been something of a waste of time. What 
students (and others new to the philosophy of art) 
require, in my view, is a rather different and much 
less traditional orientation to the subject. But 
here I should admit to a vested interest. I am the 
author of another of the many new introductions 
mentioned at the start, and one which attempts 
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just such a re-orientation. Still, I wish I knew as 
much about the arts as Manns, and could write as 
well as he does. 


GORDON GRAHAM 


University of Aberdeen 


Verstehen and Humane Understanding. Edited by 

ANTHONY O'HEAR. Cambridge U.P. 1996. pp. vii 

+ 311. £15.95. 
ONE OF the more striking aspects of contem- 
porary philosophy hzs been the emergence of 
an anti-positivist hermeneutic movement in 
Anglo-Saxon philosophy. This latest in the Royal 
Institute of Philosophy series is a very welcome 
collection which gives, on the whole, a splendid 
overview of the topic in clear and clearly argued 
terms. It contains few, if any, duds, though some 
of the entries seem rather remote from the topic 
the title suggests. The editor, Anthony O’Hear, 
contributes a striking opening essay on the two 
cultures debate of the early sixties. He argues that 
since natural science aims at an ‘interest-free’ 
picture of the world it can neither constitute nor 
be a part of a culture. But we do have to make 
judgements of value and these begin in the 
presuppositions common to our culture. O’Hear 
might have quoted Samuel Johnson: ‘we are 
perpetually moralists but we are geometers only 
by chance’. 

Be this as it may, the fact is that science arose in 
a culture whose presuppositions permitted the 
notion of laws independently of God’s inter- 
vention, and whether or not this is, as some 
have argued, an essential pre-condition for the 
development of natuzal science, some features of 
the culture of origin were presumably necessary 
for its flourishing. Science did not arise by 
accident. This might not be an objection to 
subtracting science from our culture, but the 
results of doing so look rather bizarre. For we 
then exclude from cur notion of culture all but 
the conditions and the consequences of natural 
science, which then makes the effect of natural 
science on our culture unintelligible within the 
terms of that culture. Much better, surely, to 
allow that Western culture has science as a 
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component which has, both for better and for 
worse, deeply affected that culture. 

John Haldane puts a Thomist case for the 
non-reducibility of the teleological in the course 
of an informative and credible discussion of 
the mentality of animals. There follow a series 
of more historically orientated papers by Leon 
Pompa on Vico; Roger Hausheer on Vico, 
Herder, and Schleiermacher; Patrick Gardiner on 
Collingwood; Friedel Weinert on Weber; and 
Andrew Bowie, who interprets the ‘linguistic 
turn’ as a form of a more general ‘hermeneutic 
turn’. Cyril Barrett discusses believing and 
understanding, and there is a rollicking attack on 
deconstruction by Robert Grant. Particularly 
interesting is David Cooper’s discussion of the 
relationship between Verstehen and Fascism. 
Herder’s notion of the Volkgeist is now gener- 
ally acknowledged as an element in the rise of 
Fascism. To what extent is Dilthey’s ‘deep holism’ 
tarred with the same brush? After all, the claim 
that context is something one cannot go beyond 
and which therefore cannot be ‘cited before the 
tribunal of reason’ seems to preclude criticisms of 
the cultural context in which individual judge- 
ments are embedded. Individuals belong, and 
Fascism makes that into a central requirement. 

The broader problem is that if you anchor 
moral concepts within a social context, any at- 
tempt to advocate moral reform looks to dislocate 
the very moral concepts in which it is couched. 
Herodotus memorably juxtaposed the Greeks, 
who cremated their fathers, with the Pallatians 
from India, who ate theirs and regarded crema- 
tion as nothing short of blasphemy. And we could 
easily imagine the believer in a heroic morality 
regarding the injunction to love your enemies as 
nothing short of wicked. Despite the strength of 
the case for saying that Verstehen places obstacles 
in the path to moral change, Cooper concludes, 
to my mind unconvincingly, that Verstehen does 
present the possibility of ‘self-transcendence’ as 
well as identification with the ‘self-enclosed’; it is 
not prevented from contemplating the possibility 
of other moral codes. Other writers argue that the 
route to a changed morality is by the imaginative 
extension of the group of people to whom we 
have moral obligations, a route which, taken step 
by step, does not alter our moral conceptions so 
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radically that they can no longer be seen as moral 
but alters them nonetheless. Claude Magris saw 
in Fascism ‘this attitude of someone who knows 
himself to be a good friend to his next-door 
neighbour, but fails to realize that other people 
can be equally good friends to their next-door 
neighbours’. 

There remains a bunch of papers which do not 
easily fit in: a dialogue by Roger Scruton, an essay 
by Ilham Dilman on science and psychology, a 
piece by Ronald Hepburn on aesthetics, and three 
other essays on the philosophy of mind. 

In the first of these Steve Champlin suggests 
that the use of the phrase ‘mental illness’ parallels 
talk of a ‘rhyme for the eye’, words which look, 
through their orthography, as though they should 
rhyme but do not. (An example is ‘bough’ and 
cough’.) ‘Illness’ in ‘mental illness’ is not a meta- 
phor nor is it ambiguous in that there should 
be two dictionary entries for ‘illness’. (Neither 
does it seem to be a ‘secondary sense’ in the 
way Wittgenstein used that phrase.) Neither, 
Champlin argues, does it extend the concept of 
‘illness’ in the way that an ‘imaginary number’ ex- 
tends the concept of a number. I think Champlin 
is right to resist the bifurcation of language into 
the literal and the figurative; nevertheless I could 
not see why it is improper to speak of the concept 
of illness being extended here. 

Stephen Mulhall contributes a characteristically 
thought-provoking piece on the way ‘the world’ 
imposes moods upon us; moods should not be 
thought of as ‘wholly subjective’. With some well 
chosen examples he shows how affective respon- 
ses reveal something about the world; there are, 
for example, frightening situations. Barrie Falk 
continues this train of thought in asking of 
current theories of emotion what could be said 
by saying that the element of feeling which 
accompanies those thoughts and objects which, 
by common consent, make up part of what it is to 
have an emotion, could be a component of that 
emotion. Falk considers a concept like ‘untidy’ ` 
which is both, we might say, descriptive and 
affective. There is nothing unusual here, as he 
points out. He concludes, in a vein with which 
Mulhall could surely agree, that the world ac- 
quires certain properties as a result of how we 
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respond to its effects upon us. These are two 
strong papers. 

The closing dialogue by Roger Scruton, 
‘Perictione in Colophon’, touches on many issues 
to do with modern culture, picking up themes 
from the final chapter of his recent Aesthetics 
of Music, it contains some rather characteristic 
expressions of regret that the minuet and waltz 
have been replaced by the ‘mashed potato’ and 
other ‘obscene wiggles’. (In its day the waltz was 
regarded as a scandal.) What is worth reflecting on 
is his claim that play and dance are ‘purposeful 
without purpose’. If we dance for an ulterior 
motive then we change the activity into some- 
thing quite different. 

This is a readable and informative collection of 
essays which I strongly recommend. 


R. A. SHARPE 


University of Wales, Lampeter 


The Psychology of Art Appreciation. By BJARNE 
SODEFUNCH. Museum Tusculanum Press, 
University of Copenhagen. 1997. pp. 312. 30 
illus. £50.00. 

THIS BOOK is broader in range than those on the 
psychology of picture perception and broader, yet 
again, than the 1992 book Emerging Visions of the 
Aesthetic Process, edited by Cupchik and Lásló, 
dedicated to Daniel Berlyne. It covers, in suc- 
cession, the topics of the psycho-physical (PP), 
gestalt (G), cognitive (C), psychoanalytic (P), and 
existential-phenomenological (EP) approaches 
to art appreciation. Close reading indicates that 
it is not simply a catalogue of these different 
approaches but a survey leading up to the author’s 
own view, which he describes as a version of the 
existential-phenomenological approach. 

The authors whose work Funch describes are 
well known to me, and I suppose the community 
the book addresses. I am not sure that readers of 
this journal would appreciate a string of names. 
To the best of my belief their work is adequately 
described and it would be invidious, though 
tempting, to single out any author for special 
consideration. Funch ignores Gibson’s troubles 
with picture perception in C, but this poses no 
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threat to the coherence of his argument, and 
Kristeva and Lacan were, mercifully, left out of 
P. One weakness of Funch’s account of P was 
that he failed to appreciate the full thrust of 
Gombrich’s dissection of Freud (which he 
mentions in his bibliography), which turned an 
unusable theory into a usable one. Instead he 
dwells on the topic of sublimation, for which 
he cannot be criticized as it is a common strategy 
amongst commentators on Freud. On the surface, 
at least, all of the theorizing seems to be open to 
analysis and criticism. 

The point at which Funch’s analysis falters is 
over the problem of ‘art’. Psychologists generally 
fail to see that the word ‘art’ describes a skill, a 
category of objects, and a value, all of which have 
become horribly muddled over the past two 
centuries. Paul Kristeller’s seminal essay, ‘The 
Modern System of the Arts’ (conveniently reprin- 
ted in Peter Kivy’s collection Essays on the History of 
Aesthetics, Rochester, 1992), and Meyer Abrams’ 
‘From Addison to Kent: Modern Aesthetics and 
the Exemplary Art’ (reprinted in Doing Things 
with Texts, New York, 1991) should become 
compulsory reading for any future writers on 
the subject of ‘art’. ‘Art’ might mean skilfully 
produced paintings, referring to the work of the 
Masters (which they most frequently were), 
unskilful but ‘expressive’ paintings produced by 
children and chimpanzees (though what chim- 
panzees might express is a problem), skilfully 
produced urinals, as used by the unskilful but 
highly thoughtful Duchamp, or unskilfully but 
highly thoughtfully produced detritus, like Piero 
Manzoni’s Merde. I would hesitate to suggest that 
it is impossible to produce a coherent theory 
which would cover such a mixed range of pheno- 
mena, but it should be recognized that such a 
mixed range is covered by the word ‘art’. 

More difficult is the notion of ‘art appreciation’ 
itself and this is a problem that Funch addresses 
throughout his tex. Is art appreciation like the 
appreciation of a cup of tea on a hot summer’s 
day in that it offers soul-quenching, if not 
thirst-quenching, pleasure? If art is appreciated 
because it offers pleasure, is there a distinctive 
kind of pleasure offered by art in general or are 
different kinds of pleasures offered by different 
kinds of art? Is there such a thing as a distinctively 
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aesthetic pleasure and if so is it only offered by 
art? If there is such a distinctive pleasure and it is 
offered by nature as well as art, then what is the 
distinctiveness of art? Perhaps appreciation has 
nothing to do with pleasure and a great deal to do 
with discrimination: a class in art appreciation 
typically invites one to pay attention to different 
characteristics of different painters. The same 
class might also invite one to make judgements 
of preference between those various painters. In 
some hands, appreciation is simply a matter of 
being able to talk a lot about works of art, possibly 
not even saying anything much about them. 

All of these questions and problems are well 
known to philosophical aestheticians and while I 
find it a pity that Funch only addresses them en 
passant I can see how psychologists, generally, 
fall into that trap. For psychologists, objects and 
behaviour are unproblematically there open for 
inspection; many, if not the majority, of them 
have failed to see how they are constructing their 
own subjects (see now Kurt Danziger’s Con- 
structing the Subject: Historical Origins of Psychological 
Research, Cambridge, 1994). Paintings are made 
out of colours and shapes: Rembrandt is a bit 
difficult to start with, so let’s start with ordinary 
colours and shapes; or paintings are rather too 
precious to be let loose on schoolchildren, so let’s 
give them photographs. [Psychologists even use 
drawings in object recognition tests, as if they 
were unmediated representations of objects!] At a 
different level, the experts know which paintings 
are good and bad, so let them be the measure 
against which children’s preferences may be 
measured. And at a different level again, child- 
ren’s art develops, so let us measure their learning 
growth. My own preference would have been to 
give the conceptual problems an airing first before 
ploughing into an investigation of psychologists’ 
experiments. Be that as it may, the problems are 
addressed as they occur, if somewhat tactfully and 
far less roughly than they would be in the hands 
of philosophers. For anyone wanting material to 
start an argument with psychologists, this book 
offers an excellent resource. 

For me the most important part of the book is 
towards the end, when Funch starts to formulate 
his own views. Despite the fact that philosophers 
have criticized the notion of the aesthetic experi- 
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ence, there would seem to be still more to say 
on the subject. For Funch, there is such a thing 
as aesthetic experience, which has ‘an intense and 
exceptional phenomenology’, but it is a ‘relat- 
ively rare occurrence that cannot account for art 
appreciation in general’. Consequentially ‘this is 
most likely a reason for their failure to account 
for the profound relationship between art and 
human existence which general observations 
indicate’ (p. 258). This has direct consequences 
for aesthetic education: no amount of learning 
about works of art will lead to an aesthetic 
experience of them, let alone having an aesthetic 
experience. So what is the point of aesthetic 
education?: ‘a less traditional approach to educa- 
tion could also include the preparation of an 
appropriate attitude to encountering works of 
art and even psychological guidance for people 
who have already had an aesthetic experience’ 
(p. 267). The cost effectiveness of such teaching 
would hardly have gained any support from 
Mrs Thatcher, particularly in the light of the 
recognition that ‘the aesthetic experience seems 
to be a once only occurrence rarely repeated in 
encounters between the same person and the 
same work of art. Generally, a work of art evoking 
an aesthetic experience is highly appreciated 
afterwards, but the appreciation rarely reaches the 
intensity of the first experience’ (p. 260). There is 
reason for investing in people’s ability to dis- 
criminate between true and false Rembrandts 
because that can increase their market value. Art 
appreciation, generally, has more to do with 
cognitive stock than enhancing one’s experience 
of the world: ask your local museum curator 
about how he or she feels about its contents and 
wait for words like ‘interesting’, ‘important’, and 
‘valuable’. Well, that is my conclusion from 
Funch’s argument and probably taken in a differ- 
ent direction from one which he would wish. 

It is not altogether coincidental that good 
literary criticism can be far more effective than 
even the best art criticism in directing one’s 
attention to the way in which an art form 
works. That is a proposition which would need 
testing, of course. But this would take us even 
further into the mire than simple talk about 
representational paintings, because if the produc- 
tion of works of art, literature, and indeed music, 
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can take us into an exploration of the worlds of 
feelings and emotions, what precisely is the status 
of those worlds? 

This is a book to be read for the questions 
which it raises rather than the answers which 
it offers. It is expensive, but is also handsomely 
produced and a joy to hold. For readers unfamiliar 
with the range of speculation on the psycho- 
logy of art appreciation, it will offer very useful 
guidance and would be a better investment 
than other, more specialized collections. It offers 
an excellent resource for further debate and 
who knows?—one day we might find a group of 
psychologists prepared to engage in construct- 
ive debate with philosophers in this highly 
contentious field. 


RICHARD WOODFIELD 


The Nottingham Trent University 


Between the Absolute and the Arbitrary. By 
CATHERINE Z ELGIN. Cornell U.P. 1997. pp. x + 
205. £12.50. 

I BEGIN with a warning, to those who think any 

book reviewed in an aesthetics journal must be 

solely about aesthetics, that much of what trans- 
pires in Elgin’s book will leave their concerns 
untouched. (Of course many who read these 
pages are philosophical aestheticians and ought, as 
philosophers, to know about the sorts of issues 
discussed by Elgin. Indeed, her essays are often 
very good introductions to some recent debates.) 
The essays that deal explicitly with aesthetic 
matters are entitled ‘Relocating Aesthetics: 

Goodman’s Epistemic Turn’, ‘Restoration and 

Work Identity’, and ‘Mainsprings of Metaphor’. 

Of interest to aestheticians (and illustrative of the 

simple truth that problems in aesthetics often 

ramify into more general philosophical problems) 
are ‘Index and Icon Revisited’ and ‘Sign Sym- 
bol and System’. Finally, since aestheticians are 
always talking about relativism and subjectivism, 

I mention the two concluding papers, "The 

Relativity of Fact and the Objectivity of Value’ 

and ‘Post-modernism, Pluralism and Pragmatsm’. 
The titles of these essays indicate that over the 

book looms the animating figure of Nelson 
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Goodman. Indeed, the essays in this book will be 
of great use to those who wish to obtain some sort 
of overview of Goodman’s work as a preparation 
for reading such classics as Languages of Art. Here I 
want to comment on four Goodmany/Elgin theses. 

First a remark about the Goodman world view, 
a view enthusiastically endorsed by Elgin (p. 7). 
That view is characterized as ‘constructivist’. 
‘Systems of classification, Goodman believes, are 
human contrivances . . . They . . . cannot... effect 
the antecedent order of nature, for there is no 
such order to reflect... . The recognition that 
there is no fixed order of things frees construc- 
tivists to create new orders that reveal likenesses 
and differences that familiar modes of organisa- 
tion obscure’ (p. 12). 

A welter of issues arise here, many familiar to 
students of idealism. One thing I note is a certain 
looseness surrounding the word ‘contrive’. The 
strong suggestion is that we invent the categories 
we use to characterize the world. (‘Goodman 
thinks that any order we find is an order we 
impose (p. 67)’.) But that as a general thesis is 
incoherent. One is presumably to ask (in a con- 
trived language?) ‘Shall I introduce “dinosaur” to 
refer to these things?’. Did one similarly ask ‘shall 
I introduce “thing” to refer . . .—well, to what? 
In practice the Elgin constructivism tums out to 
be more innocent. It is a capacity to deliberate 
from within the categories we inherit and intro- 
duce changes for particular purposes. That brings 
me to a second point. 

If the world can be differently organized, then 
art is one way we can open a window to a differ- 
ent organization of the world (p. 65). Metaphor 
is important here. A metaphorical application 
‘reorganizes a domain . . . revealing unexpected 
kinships and differences’. And merit has to do 
with the disclosure of new and unexpected in- 
sights (p. 78). With that I have little disagreement, 
though I think more needs to be said about the 
distinction, which Croce, for example, denied, 
and to which Goodman and Elgin adhere, 
between literal and metaphorical meaning. But 
the account seems ta underplay the power of art 
to move and grip us. Art is understanding and, we 
are told, to understand a work is ‘not to consider 
it beautiful, appreciate it or have a so-called 
“aesthetic experience” of it’ (p. 63). Indeed, the 
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affective power of art seems very understated 
when we are told that ‘the emotions excited by 
the arts are muted and displaced’. (Not when I 
saw Breaking the Waves and Johnson saw King Lear, 
they weren’t.) 

Third, there is a stimulating discussion in this 
work (Chapter 5) of the grand old Goodman 
topic of the identity conditions for a painting, 
with reference to questions about the acceptable 
limits of restoration. 

There is, I promise, material for wonderful 
seminar discussions here. J offer one thought. 
Goodman and Elgin believe that the identity of a 
painting is fixed by the history of its production. 
Nothing with a different history can be the same 
painting. ‘This explains why even the best 
reproductions are not instances of the paintings 
they purport to reproduce’ (p. 106). However, on 
a constructivist account (and not just on such an 
account) what makes two things the same is not 
a priori fixed but depends on our needs and 
purposes. It simply flouts that account to claim 


that we know a priori the identity conditions ` 


for something’s being a painting. It would have 
been more consistent to explore Sibley’s (as yet) 
unpublished suggestion that what counts as the 
same painting is relative to the interests we have. 
If we want to possess, usually for cash purposes, 
the original, then that is defined in the way 
Goodman suggests. But if we wish to talk about 
the Hitlerish look in the eye of Picasso’s Nude 
Dressing Her Hair, a reproduction could do as well. 

Finally a note on the papers with which the 
book ends and which argue that science is not 
more objective than art nor art more subjective 
than science. These papers, though much more 
general, say many right things about relativity and 
subjectivity, but left me dissatisfied in at least two 
ways. 

First, for all Elgin seeks to narrow the gap 
between objectivity and subjectivity, she still 
preserves that distinction. The main thought is 
that ‘fact and value intertwine’ (pp. 1 and 176). 
But if they intertwine, they are two things and 
the relation between them will, for Humean 
reasons, always remain to vex us, as will the 
related polarization of belief and desire. I find 
nothing in this book (which never refers to recent 
debates in ethics) about how that intertwining 
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is to be conceived, that is to say, how to resolve 
long-standing problems about the fact/value 
distinction. More in the spirit of the book would 
have been a bolder attempt to deny that clear 
distinctions can be made between fact and value, 
belief and desire. 

Second, a constructivist must maintain that 
the world can be differently organized, where dif- 
ferent organizations do not invalidate each other 
(p. 68). That crucially raises the issue of how 
to deal with the situation in which different 
organizations of the world lead to conflict. Elgin 
rightly shows that such cases might be fewer than 
supposed and that discussion can narrow differ- 
ences. But we are left almost entirely in the dark 
as to the correct diagnosis and treatment of 
mutually incompatible forms of life. Oddly Elgin 
overlooks the fact that here is one case, as Winch, 
for example, showed, in which the arts have a 
role. For if I can get you, through an exercise of 
your imagination, to see the world as I see it, then 
our conflict is resolved. The subtleties of that 
position remain, however, to be explored. 


COLIN LYAS 
The University of Lancaster and The Bolton Institute 


Philosophy of the Arts: An Introduction to Aesthetics. By 
GORDON GRAHAM. Routledge. 1997. pp. 193. 
Paperbound, £12.99. 

A TEXTBOOK for students needs to satisfy many 

criteria. It should act as an exemplar for students 

by the clarity of its style and argument. Technical 
terms will be explained and used sparingly. An 
overview of cardinal ideas, past, recent, and cur- 
rent, will be given, so students can feel that not 
only have they a general grasp of the field but also 
are enabled to apprehend what somé of today’s 
seminal debates are. Contesting theories will be 
presented in an even-handed manner. At the same 
time—lest students conclude that philosophy is 
no more than (in D. H. Lawrence’s phrase) ‘the 
jiggling and twisting of already existent ideas’— 
the author will show a personal commitment by 
pursuing a line that is fresh and engaging. Since 
aesthetics ought to illuminate artistic practice as 
well as contribute to philosophy, abstract ideas 
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will be regularly fleshed out by references to 
specific works of art. 

These criteria are amply met by Gordon 
Graham’s excellent book The range is wide. 
He touches on the major figures, such as Plato 
and Kant; he discusses the contributions of 
Hume, Collingwood, Tolstoy, and other key 
figures; and he also engages with arguments 
brought forward by such recent writers as Hans- 
George Gadamer, George Dickie, Kendall Walton, 
and Jacques Derrida. 

Graham begins with the question, ‘What is it 
we expect to get from art?’ This enables him 
deftly to sketch various answers claiming it is 
pleasure or beauty or the expression of feelings. A 
critique of these proposals leads to his advancing 
his own cognitivist view, asserting that the arts are 
valued as highly as they are because they are above 
all a source of understanding. After setting out the 
general case for this, Graham tums to specific arts 
to see whether or in what way this account can be 
said to hold. The arts he discusses are music, the 
visual arts (film as well as painting), literature, and 
architecture. Demonstrating the cognitive contri- 
bution of each art requires, as Graham himself 
stresses, that both the manner and the matter of 
the arts should be respected and not violated for 
the sake of theory. Artworks are analysed to show 
what is specific about each art form and how it 
differs from the kinds of understanding offered 
by other arts or other intellectual disciplines 
(such as history, for instance). Despite differences 
observed between the arts, all are demonstrated to 
be cognitively illuminating. 

Having addressed the question ‘What is 
valuable about the arts? Graham turns to an 
alternate (and more common) approach, which is 
that of attempting to provide a definition of art. 
He shows the difficulties of trying to formulate 
a neutral rubric, arguing that such attempts 
tend to end either in Platonic essentialisms or in 
empirical generalizations not easily sustainable. 
They also, he suggests, fail to take into account 
the social context of art with its changes from age 
to age and culture to culture. Here follows an 
exploration of recent attempts to incorporate this 
dimension, such as Dickie’s institutional account 
of art, Marxist sociological views, structuralism’s 
semiotic ones, as well as Derrida’s deconstruction. 
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Ali are shown to possess serious inadequacies. 
Only a normative philosophy of art, Graham 
contends, can avoid the pitfalls and provide an 
adequate theoretical approach to the arts. 

One does not have to be a convert to Graham’s 
views to find this book stimulating and pertinent. 
However, in an introduc-ory book of this nature, 
certain arguments have to be sketchy, and some 
issues left unaddressed. 

Graham argues, for instance, that, while music 
cannot represent, it provides understanding by 
exploring ‘the dimensians of aural experience’. 
Painting, however, he asserts, ‘unmistakably has 
the power to represent that music lacks, and this 
power to represent is in fact a means of going 
beyond the strictly visual’. Would this not seem to 
suggest that painting is a cognitively more valuable 
art than music? A hierarchical view of the arts as 
a cognitive enterprise seems to be here entailed, 
but not addressed (for or against). It also seems 
to me that Graham plays down the measure of 
representation in music. He does discuss the 
contexts enveloping music which enable some 
degree of reference, but argues that they are not 
adequate to ‘constrain’ interpretations. As he 
puts it: music has ‘vocabulary (albeit limited) 
but no grammar’. Surely, this argument turns 
on an inappropriate analogy. Further, Graham’s 
theory of music—as the foregrounding of aural 
experience—cannot in itself adequately explain 
our perception of some music as profound and 
other as superficial. The theory needs to be com- 
plemented by an ontological account of human 
nature and the importance that aural harmony, 
dissonance, and musical form play in the human 
constitution (e.g., say, along the line intimated 
by Wordsworth when he writes of the mind 
becoming ‘a mansion for all lovely forms’ and 
memory ‘a dwelling place/ For all sweet sounds 
and harmonies’). 

The performing arts (dance, drama) too re- 
ceive inadequate treatment. Collaboration—upon 
which these arts depend and take their life—is 
seen mainly as ‘an inherent weakness’ (film here 
is the example) because there is ‘no single mind 
at work to control it’. (Further intimations of 
hierarchy in the arts?) 

These issues, however, are subsidiary to the 
book’s main sweep, and the central contentions 
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are well debated. Graham’s introduction to aes- 
thetics informs, illuminates, and should elicit 
lively discussions in any courses that utilize it. 


TREVOR WHITTOCK 


Shambrook, Bedfordshire 


After the End of Art: Contemporary Art and the Pale 
of History. ARTHUR DANTO. Princeton U.P. 1997. 
£18.95 

‘ANYTHING VISIBLE can be a work of art.’ This 

much is a central tenet of Arthur Danto’s concep- 

tion of contemporary visual art and its relations to 
art history and art criticism. The sceptical reader 
will find no cast-iron justification for it in this, 

Danto’s most recent book. He may, however, 

come to suspect that the burden of proof falls 

now squarely on his own shoulders—that his 
scepticism is no longer the default position of the 
mainstream ‘artworld’. And that suspicion would, 

I think, be right. 

Consider, for example, Andy Warhol’s Brillo 
Box, one of Danto’s favoured examples (and 
favourite artworks). Brillo Box is a constructed 
Brillo Box, indistinguishable to the eye from 
boxes of Brillo detergent on display in any 1960s 
superstore. Warhol’s work is a ‘celebration of the 
ordinary’ (p. 132), and a paradigm of the genre of 
pop art, so-called, which Danto aptly describes as 
‘transfiguring emblems from popular culture into 
high art’ (p. 128). In Danto’s narrative of post-war 
American art, pop art was ‘the most critical art 
movement of the century’ (p. 128). But is it really 
art? 

If you are still inclined to ask that question of 
Brillo Box, then you are likely to think that After the 
End of Art avoids most of the fundamental issues. 
Reading that text you are also likely, however, 
to come to a much better understanding of just 
why so many artists, art historians, and art critics 
would not hesitate to deliver a positive answer to 
the question—if they did not find it too outdated 
and naive to deserve a response at all! 

For this and other reasons, Danto’s latest offer- 
ing is worthwhile reading for both initiates and 
naïfs. The book is actually a lightly (too lightly) 
edited collection of lectures delivered in 1995 at 
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Washington D.C.’s National Gallery, under the 
auspices of the A. W. Mellon Foundation. The 
intended (and actual) audience was and is not 
one of specialist philosophers, a fact evidenced 
in both its style and content. The effect on its 
style is commendable; that of its content less so. 
It is sometimes repetitive, unduly anecdotal, 
and crucial conceptual questions go unasked and 
unanswered. Nonetheless, Danto is an interest- 
ing and reliable witness to the relatively recent 
disruption, if not the conclusion, of two long- 
standing traditions in visual art: the progressive 
tradition of making and matching (art as the 
production of illusion, first explicitly identified by 
Vasari), and the progressive tradition of formalist 
aesthetics, in which the identity of the work of 
art is established by suitably informed ‘judge- 
ments of taste’ responsive to formal properties 
alone (art as the class of material objects distin- 
guished by their specifically aesthetic form, a 
Kantian thought developed in this century by 
the critic Clement Greenberg). Whether or not 
artistic trends of the latter half of the present 
century really do constitute the conclusion—and 
not merely the disruption—of those narratives is, 
some may suppose, an open question. Danto 
aims to close it. That is, he aims to show us that 
the developmental narratives traced by the art 
historian—indeed, the narratives in terms of 
which art heretofore has had a ‘history’ at all in 
the narrow sense of a largely linear, teleological 
development—have come to an end. (He even 
dates the final demise: c. 1964.) Hence these 
lectures might have been more aptly titled ‘Art 
After the End of Art History’. Indeed, Danto’s 
subtitle refers to Hegel’s remark that primitive 
cultures (Africa, Siberia) lay ‘out of the pale of 
history’, as ‘unhistorical, undeveloped Spirit, still 
involved in the conditions of mere nature’ (p. 26). 
Nothing, Danto argues, now lies out of the pale 
of art history—or rather everything does, for ‘to 
say that history is over is to say that there is no 
longer a pale of history for works of art to fall 
outside of. Everything is possible. Anything can 
be art. . . . Because the present situation is 
essentially unstructured, one can no longer fit a 
master narrative to it’ (p. 114). 

It seems that two questions will immediately 
occur to the reader presented with this thesis. 
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One is, of course, how this situation is supposed 
to have arisen: how has it happened that two 
thousand years of historical development has 
concluded just in time for Danto to write its 
obituary? What dramatic events within and 
without the artworld have fortuitously coincided 
with his tenure as art critic for The Nation? The 
second question concerns the survivors of this 
aesthetic cataclysm: what exactly is contemporary 
‘post-historical’ art? And what is it supposed to be 
doing if not developing the Vasarian or formalist/ 
modernist narratives? To be sure, Danto has had 
something to say to both of these questions in 
previous publications. In none, however, have 
they appeared quite so pressing as they do here. 

His answer to the first is the main concern, 
or a main concern, of the first seven (of eleven) 
lectures. Two key art historians provide the 
narrative backdrop, according to Danto, to the 
post-narrative, post-historical artworld of today. 
He writes: 


The history of Western art divides into two 
main episodes, what I call the Vasari episode 
and what I call the Greenberg episode. Both 
are progressive. Vasari, construing art as rep- 
resentational, sees it getting better and better 
over time at the ‘conquest of visual appear- 
ance.’ That narrative ended for painting when 
moving pictures proved far better able to depict 
reality than painting could. Modernism began 
by asking what painting should do in the light 
of that? And it began to probe its own identity. 
Greenberg defined a new narrative in terms of 
an ascent to the identifying conditions of the 
art, specifically what differentiates the art of 
painting from every other art. And he found 
this in the material conditions of the medium. 


(p. 125) 


Modernist painting, roughly dating from 
Manet’s dedicatedly flat-surfaced paintings of the 
1860s, takes upon itself the task of determining, in 
Greenberg’s words, ‘through its own operations 
and works, the effects exclusive to itself’; it was 
self-conscious and self-reflective in so far as it 
was, for the first time, art about art—art for 
which ‘the substance of art becomes the subject 
of art’ (p. 76). As Danto comments, ‘[A]rt under 
the modernist Spirit, at every point, is self- 


questioning: and this in curn means that art is its 
own subject and, in the case of painting . . . the 
subject of painting was painting’ (p. 67). It is not 
difficult to see how well this conception of what 
was modern about the modernist painters makes 
sense of the developments of the first half of this 
century, e.g. impressionism (painting addressing 
how painting can image light and colour), cubism 
(painting addressing how painting can image 
three-dimensional space), and ultimately abstract 
expressionism (painting addressing how painting 
can image affect and acticn). Moreover, this is not 
merely a feature of mcdernist painting, but of 
modernist culture on a grander scale. ‘Modernism 
is .. . the age of selfcritique, whether in the form 
of painting, or science, or philosophy, or morals: 
nothing is taken for granted any longer, and it 
is hardly matter for wonder that the twentieth 
century is the age par excellence of upheaval. Art 
is a mirror of this cultural whole, but so is every- 
thing else’ (p. 69). 

Overall, the move from the Vasarian narrative 
to the modernist one is here well-documented 
(particularly in Chapters Five and Six). Less 
satisfactory is Danto’s account of the move from 
modernism to the putatively ‘post-historical’ art 
of the present day. Readers familiar with Danto’s 
previous books will find no new account of the 
matter in this one, and readers not so familiar 
will, I suspect, feel frustrated at the paucity of 
either explanation of argument for his thesis that 
‘the end and fulfilment of the history of art is the 
philosophical understanding of what art is, an 
understanding that is achieved in the way that 
understanding in each of our lives is achieved, 
namely, from the mistakes we make...’ (p. 107). 
The ‘mistakes’ Danto has in mind are, unsur- 
prisingly, the Vasarian thought identifying art 
with depiction and Greenbergian thought which 
turns away from the tradition of picturing and 
identifies art (or at least painting) with its charac- 
teristic forms and materials. But what, one may 
ask, is the ‘philosophical understanding of what 
art is’ which, Danto alleges, is the raison .d’étre of 
post-historical art? Here (as in his previous texts) 
we are directed to two protagonists of Danto’s 
narrative: Hegel and Duchamp. Hegel’s vision of 
world history had it that the present moment in 
history (that is, Hegel’s moment in history) was 
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also the culmination of the progressive rise to 
consciousness of Absolute Spirit, and his own 
discipline (that is, philosophy) the culminating 
vehicle. Indeed, art had come, for Hegel, to 
subserve philosophy. ‘Art invites us to intellectual 
consideration, and that not for the purpose of 
creating art again’, he wrote, ‘but for knowing 
philosophically what art is’ (Aesthetics, II, emphasis 
mine). And so it is today—the post-historical 
today which dawned with Duchamp’s Fountain. 
By presenting a urinal as an artwork in an official 
exhibition, Duchamp thereby raised the question 
of the nature and identity of art itself—the 
question of what, if anything, marks the divide 
between art and non-art, art and reality. That 
question, according to Danto, provides the dis- 
tinctive content of contemporary (post-1964) 
visual art. In its contemporary manifestations, the 
question takes on a plurality of disjunctive forms, 
none of which can claim priority. In particular, 
painting no longer enjoys its traditional authority 
over the other visual arts. Hence Danto describes 
the ‘deep structure of art history in the contem- 
porary era’ as 


a kind of unprecedented pluralism, understood 
precisely in terms of the open disjunction of 
media which at once served a corresponding 
disjunction of artistic motivations and blocked 
the possibility of a further developmental 
progressive narrative of the kind exemplified 
by Vasari’s or by Greenberg’s. There was no 
favoured vehicle for development any longer, 
and that seems to me to be due to the explicit 
sense that painting had gone as far as it could, 
and in a way that the philosophical nature of art 
was at last understood. (p. 147) 


The reader may here brighten in anticipa- 
tion of discovering just what the ‘philosophical 
nature of art’ might be. And he will not be 
wholly disappointed: some hints and sketches are 
offered at a much later point (Chapter Eleven). 
Nonetheless, they here remain largely that; the 
professional philosopher, such as he is, will not 
find in them a satisfactory account of the ‘essence 
of art’, as Danto refers to it, and should revert to 
Danto’s The Transfiguration of the Commonplace 
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(1981) and The Philosophical Disenfranchisement of 
Art (1986). 

These lectures provide an enjoyable and stimu- 
lating survey of many of Danto’s favoured themes 
in the philosophy of art. In addition, two of 
them address more local topics which are rarely 
granted such intelligent and informed treat- 
ment: ‘The Historical Museum of Monochrome 
Art’ considers the motivations and meanings of 
the Monochrome genre of Malevich, Ryman, 
Rothko, and others; ‘Museums and the Thirsting 
Millions’ assesses the present and future role of 
the museum in light of the changing conditions 
of producing and viewing contemporary visual 
art. Indeed, despite Danto’s wide-scale, trans- 
historical, Hegelian ambitions, he is at his best 
when reflecting on the detail of a specific work 
of art (as in his discussion of David Reed’s No. 
328) or responding to some particular exercise in 
art criticism (as in his comments on Heinrich 
Waelflinn). His sensitivity to visual iconography 
and his ability to say what most artworks can only 
show are admirable and are displayed to fine 
effect in discussions which are sensible, clear, and 
compelling. Doubts will remain, however, about 
the grander, art-historical (or, here, anti-art- 
historical) narrative Danto has been writing over 
the past two decades and which these lectures 
continue. One of its central aims, as he has 
put it, is to ‘re-enfranchise’ works of art which 
the history of philosophy, from Plato to Hegel, 
has systematically aimed to disenfranchise. But 
it remains unclear to this reader just what a 
theoretical ‘re-enfranchising’ would consist in 
from the perspective of the artist. It is even less 
clear why we should expect that to be achieved by 
an ontological theory according to which art has 
now transformed itself into, precisely, a mode of 
philosophizing. The present age may be, as Danto 
claims, an era ‘after the end of art’. But for certain 
quietly imperialist predilections of philosophy no 
end would seem to be in view. 


A. E. DENHAM 


St Anne’s College, Oxford 
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ISEMINGER’S LITERARY 
INTENTIONALISM AND 


AN ALTERNATIVE 
Thomas Leddy 


I 


Gary Iseminger gives a text consisting of eight lines of Gerald Manley Hopkins’s 
poem, ‘Henry Purcell’, and then gives two imagined interpretive statements 
about that text: (1A) The poem expresses the wish that Henry Purcell shall have 
had good fortune; (1B) The poem does not express the wish that Henry Purcell 
shall have-had good fortune.’ Iseminger then gives the following argument 
inspired by E. D. Hirsch’s literary intentionalism:? 


The text is compatible with interpretive statements 1A and 1B. 

2. Exactly one of the two interprétive’statements is a true interpretive statement 
about the poem. 

3. If exactly one of two interpretive statements about a poem, each of which is 
compatible with its text, is true, then the true one is the one that applies to 
the meaning intended by the author. 

4. Therefore the true statement is the one that applies to the TERT intended 
by the author. 


The argument seems valid. So we turn to the premises, and we find that even the 
first, apparently innocent, premise is troublesome. There is a problem with whether 
1A and 1B are interpretive statements in the right, relevant, or important sense of 
‘interpretive statement’ needed for Iseminger’s argument to carry through. 
However, I will not pursue this issue, as it is adequately handled elsewhere.” 





1 Gary Iseminger, ‘An Intentional Demonstration?’, in Intention and Interpretation, ed. Gary Iseminger 


(Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1992), pp. 76-96. I have not reproduced the actual poem. The issue 
here should not hang on interpretation of Hopkins’s poem. It is well known that many texts of 
poems can be compatible with contradictory (or, at least, apparently contradictory) interpretive 
statements. If the Hopkins example did not work, we could find another. 

2 E, D. Hirsch, Jr, Validity in Interpretation (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1967). 

3 Deborah Knight, ‘Not an Actual Demonstration: A Reply to Iseminger’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 56, no. 1 (1998), pp. 53—58. Cf. Iseminger’s reply: ‘Interpretive Relevance, Contra- 
diction, and Compatibility with the Text: A Rejoinder to Knight’, ibid., 58-61. Deborah Knight 
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On the face of it, premise 2 looks uncontroversial. It seems to derive directly 
from the law of non-contradiction. However, objections can be raised. For 
example, Joseph Margolis has argued that two interpretive statements can be 
incompatible and still both be true. He believes that works of art are culturally 
emergent, and would deny that they are determinate in Iseminger’s sense.* 

Iseminger is ready for this objection. He thinks that to reject 2 we would have 
to reject either the law of excluded middle, the law of non-contradiction, or some 
similar theory; and that this is too high a price to pay. 

I disagree with 2. Even though there may be two competing contradictory 
statements about the text of a poem, it is not required that exactly one of them 
be true. The reason for this is simply that these two interpretive statements are 
themselves open to interpretation. 

Iseminger distinguishes the text of a poem from’ the poem itself, which, for 
him, includes not simply the text but the meaning. But if this distinction makes 
sense it should be extended also to interpretations. Thus we should distinguish 
between the text of an interpretation and the interpretation itself, which is the 
text plus its meaning. If so, then although 1A and 1B may be interpreted as 
contradictory, they may also be interpreted as not contradictory, for example if 
the terms they contain mean different things. That 1A and 1B appear to be 
contradictory, or that they are textually contradictory, does not mean that they are 
actually contradictory. 

To assure that we have a contradiction Iseminger says we should just specify that 
the two interpreters (i.e. the one who gives us 1A and the one who gives us 1B) 
are using the terms in these sentences in the same sense. Yet these are very unlike 
real interpreters. When we look at two real interpreters we cannot know for sure 
that they are contradicting each other in anything but form. 

Iseminger knows exactly what his two hypothetical interpreters mean since he 
specifies what they mean. In this, he is himself unlike a real interpreter. Real 
interpreters do not have absolute access to the meanings of the statements of their 
co-interpreters, nor can they specify what the statements of those co-interpreters 
mean. 

Iseminger believes that exactly one of two contradicting interpretive statements 
about a poem, each of which is compatible with its text, is true. But are there 
any real contradictions between interpretive statements? Well, there is a real 
contradiction between 1A and 1B. But this is only because Iseminger says so, and 





focuses on Iseminger’s premise 1, whereas I focus on 2. I agree with Iseminger that Knight’s 
argument does not, by itself, effectively defeat his position. However, I do think that her argument 
taken in conjunction with mine does. 

Joseph Margolis, Art and Philosophy: Conceptual Issues in Aesthetics (Brighton: Harvester Press, 1980). 
This paper is sympathetic to Margolis. However, I do not draw from the specifics of Margolis’s 
argument, for instance his invocation of many-valued logic, or his distinction between types and 
tokens. 
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only because he is in a unique position to say so. As I have suggested, 1A and 
1B, as Iseminger has presented them, are not part of the ordinary language-game 
of interpretation.’ They are not really interpretations at all, or they are only 
interpretations in a very odd sense. If we discount them, and sentences like them, 
then, perhaps, there are no real contradictions between interpretive statements. 
And if this is so, then the logical possibility posed by Iseminger has no real 
relevance to interpretation. 

Still there seem to be contradictions between interpretive statements. Consider 
a staged debate in which one interpreter is assigned p and the other not p. Here, 
we often assume that the opponents hold contradictory views—that they 
explicitly affirm and deny the same sentence with the same meaning. And yet the 
situation is artificial. The debaters go into the arena ready for combat and willing 
to bracket reservations about the sentences in question. They take on personas, 
and may not really believe what they defend. 

Another situation that seems to fit Iseminger’s premise is when the second 
interpreter denies some sentence or set of sentences asserted by the first. This 
usually takes the form of saying “That’s false’ or something like that. So it is 
possible for someone to say not p in response to p in real life. 

However, there is a problem here too. The p of the second interpreter (that is, 
as understood by the second interpreter) is nearly always different from the p of the 
first. It nearly always carries a different meaning, different implications, and 
different associations. In short, it is experienced differently. Therefore, the denial 
of p by a second interpreter in real life is almost never an outright contradiction 
of p, if, by that, we mean that p-as-text-plus-meaning is contradicted. (However, 
we should grant that the second interpreter might still deny p insofar as it is both 
text and interpretation of the first interpreter.) 

Note that this is not the sort of thing that happens in mathematics or logic. We 
are talking here of literary interpretation, and interpretation of sentences in 
everyday conversation. Also, .it should be observed that it is often valuable to act 
as if the sentences mean the same thing, as if interpretive disagreement involved 
outright contradiction. 

Nonetheless, there can be interpretive disagreement without direct contra- 
diction. Generally, such disagreement is not over a choice between interpretation 
p and interpretation not p. It is almost always between p and q; q can be interpreted 
as contradicting p, but need not be. 

Iseminger admits that two full-fledged interpretations, for example a Marxist 
and a Christian interpretation of a literary text, can be in opposition but still both 
be correct. He agrees that interpretations in that sense may differ without being 
contradictory. But this seems to conflict with his assertion that more complex 


5 My use of the term ‘language-game’ is not intended to imply acceptance of an overall Wittgen- 
steinian world-view. 
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interpretations are dependent on claims like 1A and 1B and on the choice 
between them. 

Although the concept of contradiction is relevant mainly to narrowly formal- 
ized systems, it is also useful as a rhetorical strategy in actual argumentation. 
There, it helps to focus conceptual tensions and disagreements. For example, it is 
often rhetorically useful to convict one’s opponent of self-contradiction. 
Problems come in only when the concept of contradiction is applied to actual 
discourse too literally. 

The claim that one and only one of p and not p can and must be true is only 
nominally right. When p and not p are proposed without any explanatory or 
elaborative context, the claim seems to make sense. But when each is given a rich 
theoretical context, with good empirical grounding, and perhaps a narrative 
frame, then both p and not p can often be interpreted as true. In this case not p is 
interpreted as not really, or in the final analysis, a denial of p. 

In sum, we can deny Iseminger’s premise 2 without denying the law of 
non-contradiction. The law of non-contradiction only applies where there are 
clear cases of p and not p. Problems come when we attempt to translate merely 
opposed statements into ones of the form ‘p and not p’. They also arise with 
translations of interpretations of statements having the mere form ‘p and not p’ as 
literally ‘p and not p’. Translations of real-life statements to ‘p and not p’, although 
sometimes rhetorically convenient, are almost always distortions. In real life 
(which is to say, outside of formal debate, mathematics, and formal logic) there 
are virtually no contradictory statements.° (Remember that we are assuming that 
statements are not identical to texts.) 

In short: either 1A and 1B are real interpretations with real authors, in which 
case they seldom, if ever, ultimately contradict; or they are specified as contra- 
dictory, in which case they are not real interpretations, or are only interpretations 
in a sense irrelevant to the practice of literary interpretation. Neither option 
leaves room for Iseminger’s argument to go through. 

That two interpretive statements can be usefully taken as contradictory does not 
establish premise 2. Nor would this view make Iseminger happy since it is 
inconsistent with his claim that literary works have meanings that are determined 
by the actual intentions of their authors at the time of creation. Also, since 
premise 2 is never, or almost never, going to hold true in contexts of literary 
interpretation, then premise 3 is irrelevant. 

Iseminger correctly notes that interpretation of literature is like conversation in 
some respects. There are, as Noël Carroll has observed, conversational interests 


in literature.’ As in a conversation, we seek to understand what the writer meant 
é Ido not mean to deny that public debates, mathematical problem-solving, and logical analysis are 
parts of the real lives of real people. I am simply using the term ‘real life’ to distinguish everyday 
life situations from these formalized aspects of life. 


7 Noël Carroll, ‘Art, Intention, and Conversation’, in Iseminger, Intention and Interpretation, pp. 
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by his or her writing. This tends to support a kind of literary intentionalism. So 
far, so good. Unfortunately, this fact goes against premise 2. The problem is that 
conversations, unlike 1A and-1B in Iseminger’s construction, are temporally 
organized. When someone says something at f2, what was said at fy is only a 
memory, or rather two or more memories. Memories are constantly constructed 
and reconstructed. And although tape-recorders now provide us with texts of 
what was said, they cannot tell us what was meant. 

We understand conversations in terms of progressive interpretation and 
reinterpretation of what was previously said. Moreover, people can decide what 
they intended after the fact.* We often hear people say: ‘I didn’t mean A by p; I 
meant B. This is a proper move in everyday conversation, even though the 
person involved does not have direct access to what he or she had in mind at the 
time of original assertion. 

There are still constraints to self-interpretation. A person cannot just arbitrarily 
decide what he or she previously meant. We decide about what we meant based 
on a variety of contextual considerations. Our freedom is constrained within the 
range of what is plausible, at least to us. 

All of this has ontological implications. Although we can sometimes speak of 
‘the meaning of the author at the time of writing’; the referent of this phrase does 
not exist as something that can be explicitly and precisely stated. At most, it is.a 
vague entity. This is not denigration. Vague entities exist, and recognition of them 
is often quite valuable. 

Let us be clear about a few points. (i) There are usually some things the author 
had in mind at the time the statement-being-interpreted was written. Of course, 
an author might not have had anything in his mind but the sentence he was 
writing. Actually, I think this happens most of the time, at least with respect to 
the conscious mind. As I write this sentence I am not thinking about some other 
sentence which this sentence, the one I am writing, means. (ii) It is also true that 
I have a disposition to choose some sentences over others as translations or 
paraphrases of sentences that I have asserted or written. This disposition might 
be what is meant by referring to ‘what I had in mind at the time.’ Fine, but 
dispositions of the mind are not like laws of nature. They are relatively indeter- 
minate potentialities that can be actualized in various ways. (iii) The principle of 
charity rightly encourages us to interpret the text as consistent with other things 





97-131. Iseminger’s ‘Actual Intentionalism vs. Hypothetical Intentionalism’, Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, vol. 54, no. 4 (Fall 1996), pp. 319-326, uses Carroll’s idea against Jerrold Levinson’s 
hypothetical intentionalism. Cf. Jerrold Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation: A Last Look’, in 
Iseminger, Intention and Interpretation, pp. 221-256. 


Contra Hirsch, Iseminger thinks it is a matter of ontology, not choice, that we take the author’s will 
as normative. But you cannot ultimately separate choice from ontology in these matters. The 
existence of certain choices, even after completion of the work, shapes the nature of the poem and 
the nature of the intentions behind it. Also, the author’s will is only weakly normative. Cultural 
emergence of meaning extends beyond the author’s will in various ways. 
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the author has said at the same time or in the same context. (iv) We often correctly 
allow that an author can best explain what was meant by a sentence at the time of 
its writing. (v) The author is privileged in this respect: after all, he or she is the 
one who created the text. Finally, (vi) since valid interpretations that emerge later 
are organically related to, and emergent from, the original events of the work’s 
creation, they are going to have something in common with what was going on 
with the author at the time of creation. Yet, the author’s privilege is not absolute. 
He or she does not have ultimate authority. 

At most, all of this shows that ‘the meaning of the author at the time’ is a useful 
abstraction. This is not to say that it is just a useful fiction; rather, that it is a vague 
entity that exists as potential, and can be actualized either through the author’s 
own clarifications or through good interpretations of the work by others. This 
explains why there are apparently incompatible but equally plausible and valuable 
interpretations of works like Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

(Some philosophers are concerned that this notion of actualization of 
something potential and vague involves backward causality. This is not a problem, 
however. The original is not changed qua vague entity with potential.) 

Carroll and Iseminger are certainly right that a fulfilling conversation requires 
that we believe we have grasped what our conversational partners intended to say. 
They are right to extend this to literary interpretation. We can all agree that at 
least one satisfying language-game of interpretation involves trying to determine 
‘the meaning of the author at the time’. Yet this does not require, in turn, that 
there actually be an unchanging and exact entity which is ‘what the author meant 
at the time’.’ 

There are two kinds of realists with respect to literary intentions. One believes 
that there is such a thing as ‘the meaning of the author at the time’, and that this 
is eternally and unchangingly what it is. The other agrees that there is such a 
thing as ‘the meaning of the author’, but that this is, at best, something that has 
boundaries which vary as to perspective and context. On the second view, the 
entity also develops temporally through the actualization of something that was 
merely potential, and can develop differently through different actualizations. 
These actualizations may appear to contradict, and yet in reality fail to do so. 
Alternatively, they may actually contradict, but only relative to some narrow 
context. 

Intentions, on this account, are what Margolis has called culturally emergent 
entities. Like works of art and persons, they are emergent upon, but distinct from, 
their physical bases. (There is no need to be specific here about what the physical 
base might be. We should recognize, however, that although the physical base 
certainly includes brain activity at the time of original writing, it includes many 
other things as well.) I take this emergence to be temporal as well as ontological. 


` 


? Carroll, ‘Art, Intention, and Conversation’, p. 118. 
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That is, culturally emergent entities change and evolve. They emerge onto- 
logically through time. 


II 


Iseminger uses the following example to support his position. Someone says, ‘My 
car just ran out of gas.’ This would ordinarily mean that my automobile 
petroleum tank just became empty. But in a very weird situation it could, as 
Iseminger observes, mean that my Pullman just dashed out of a cloud of argon. 
For Iseminger, we know which it means depending on what the user meant when 
he or she said the sentence. So, he argues, some fact about the user, that is his or 
her intention, picks out specific meanings from the finite set of meanings that the 
sentence could possibly mean. 

One thing this shows is that the imaginative use of weird examples makes it 
possible for just about any short sentence to mean just about anything. Thus, 
Iseminger’s own example shows he is wrong to insist that certain words and 
combinations of words cannot mean certain things because of linguistic conven- 
tion. The field of possibilities is opened up even more when metaphors come 
into play. Poetry, for example, is notorious for violating linguistic conventions. 
We cannot tell poets that it is impossible for certain combinations of words to 
mean certain things because of the conventions of language. Indeed, it is an 
important convention of language that words can mean a wide variety of things 
when used metaphorically. 

Does this imply what Iseminger dismissively calls “The Humpty-Dumpty 
Theory of Language’? This theory says that any sentence can mean whatever the 
author wants it to mean. It is false that merely wanting a sentence to mean 
something makes it mean that thing. However, it is true that that just about any 
short sentence can mean whatever is expressed by just about any other short 
sentence, and that this can be done by building the appropriate surrounding 
context. (I am doubtful, however, about short sentences meaning the same as a 
book, a book meaning the same as a short sentence, or long sentences meaning 
‘the same as other long sentences.) 
` There is certainly no problem with Humpty Dumpty’s linguistic practice. 
Although I might not know the first time I hear him say “There’s glory for you’ 
that it means, ‘There is a nice knockdown argument’, I have no problem with 
Humpty Dumpty telling me that this is what he means, and then adjusting my 
understanding accordingly. 

Ironically, Iseminger himself uses the phrase “There’s no glory for you!’ to 
mean that two philosophers failed to provide a knockdown argument against a 
position he holds. He meant this to be ironic. But the irony doubles back on 
himself since he has thereby shown, contrary to his own claim, that “There’s glory 


10 Iseminger, ‘An Intentional Demonstration?’, p. 91. 
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for you’ can perfectly well be interpreted as meaning ‘There is a knockdown 
argument.’ 

Iseminger also notes that, for Wittgenstein, ‘Bububu’ cannot mean, ‘If it is a 
nice day, she will go for a walk.’"’ But, contra Wittgenstein (perhaps), language is 
not limited in this way. I can say ‘Bububw’ to my dog, meaning, ‘If it is a nice day, 
she [the dog] will go for a walk [i.e. with me].’ Moreover, someone who knows 
my habits can perfectly well understand what I mean when I say this. 

All of this shows that at least short sentences can mean just about anything 
meant by other sentences of a similar length. Iseminger is therefore certainly 
wrong when he says that “There’s glory for you’ is incompatible with the meaning 
Humpty Dumpty gives it, and that ‘Bububu’ has no meaning. The Humpty 
Dumpty theory is only wrong if it says that someone can, completely arbitrarily and 
without any supporting context, mean anything he or she wants by a relatively short 
piece of language. There is, therefore, no reason to believe, as Iseminger does, 
that intentions pick something out of a set of dictionary-derived meanings. The 
set of possible meanings for a sentence is limited only by the limits of 
surrounding context and our imagination. 

Still, Iseminger may well be right that knowledge of the author’s intentions 
could help us pick out ‘My automobile petroleum tank just became empty’ as the 
meaning of a sentence when the only alternative meaning is ‘My Pullman just 
dashed out of a cloud of argon.’ The question, now, is whether this can be applied 
to literary interpretation. 

Imagine a poet being asked to choose between two very good, but opposed, 
written interpretations of her work. She is asked which one is closer to her 
original intentions. She would probably develop her answer in terms of her 
understanding of the context in which she wrote the original piece. For instance, 
she might think, ‘I was living in Boston at the time. My marriage just broke up. I 
was strongly influenced by existentialism. I remember I was thinking a lot about 
male-female relationships then. So, I must have meant a.’ That is, she would do 
something very much like what her biographer would do, except that she would 
also have access to memories unavailable to the biographer. She would not simply 
pick the right answer from a set of possible answers because she remembered 
exactly which one she meant. 

The position I am defending is literary contextualism. Literary contextualism 
does not insist that things in the poet’s mind at the time she wrote the piece are 
irrelevant to the meaning. It simply denies that they uniquely determine the 
meaning in the way that the driver’s thought would in Iseminger’s example. That 


1 Tseminger uses this in ‘Actual Intentionalism vs. Hypothetical Intentionalism’. The reference is to 
Philosophical Investigations (New York: Macmillan, 1953), vol. I, p. 18. Wittgenstein’s sentence in this 
translation is ‘If it doesn’t rain I shall go for a walk.’ Wittgenstein answers, ‘It is only in a language 
that I can mean something by something.’ But how is ‘Bububu’ not in a language if it works 
perfectly well in a language-game? 
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which was in the poet’s mind at the time she wrote a piece is part of the context. 
It is not the whole context, and it is the whole context that determines meaning. 

Turning to Iseminger’s central literary example, we find that it does not prove 
what he wants it to prove." First, it is essential to his thesis that it is the language, and 
more specifically the dictionary, which generates ambiguous meanings. However, 
Hopkins’s worries are not generated by appeals to any dictionary, and Robert 
Bridges’s attempt to resolve his difficulty appeals to a passage in Shakespeare.” 
Second, it is essential for Iseminger that the author choose between p and not p. But 
Hopkins was concerned with whether his work could be interpreted as q rather than 
as not p. The merely formal fact that q happens to be an instance of not p is not of any 
real importance here since there are an infinite number of other instances of not p. 
That something happens to be an instance of not p does not mean that it states not p, 
i.e. that it directs our attention exclusively to the negation of p. 

Iseminger himself is to some extent aware of this. He writes 


if instead of 1A and 1B we had . . . the pair: 

1A. The poem ‘Henry Purcell’ expresses the wish that Henry Purcell shall have had 
good fortune, ` l 

and 1B’. The poem ‘Henry Purcell’ expresses the wish that Henry Purcell shall have 
done good things 

... then the situation would be different: nothing makes it logically impossible for 
both . . . to be true.” 


But 1A and 1B’ are much closer to what Hopkins’ concern is really about than 1A 
and 1B, which are mere contradictories. So the example fails to support 
Iseminger’s theory. 

Iseminger insists that literary interpretation is no different from any other 
kind. The fact that an interpretation is of a literary work is irrelevant as far as he 
is concerned. However, I think that it is only when we turn to literature that we 
can see the essentially organicist and emergentist nature of linguistic meaning. 


M 


Iseminger and I have basically different ontologies. His is mechanistic and 
logicist. Mine is organicist and emergentist. Although we are both realists about 
intentions, he holds intentions to have clear and distinct boundaries, whereas I 
see them as vague abstract entities that may be actualized in various ways. 

Is my position a prioristic? No. Although it is not based on induction or on 





Knight seeks to show this in her article ‘Not an Actual Demonstration’. My argument here is 
different from Knight's. 


Iseminger, Intention and Interpretation, p. 78. 
4 Thid., p. 82. 


Gillian Parker makes this accusation in her comments on an earlier draft of this paper (American 
Society for Aesthetics, Pacific Division Conference, Asilomar, 1998). 
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extensive discussion of examples, it is based on a world-view that appeals 
ultimately to experience. It is certainly not more a priori than Iseminger’s view. 
He insists that the law of non-contradiction applies in an interesting way beyond 
the realm of purely formal systems. This is unprovable because unfalsifiable, as is 
his assumption that authors are in the business of disambiguating dictionary- 
generated meanings of texts. Basic assumptions of world-views are unprovable. 
This, however, does not mean that they are useless, or completely ungrounded. 

The picture Iseminger gives of literary language is of dictionaries generating 
several alternative meanings for individual sentences, for larger texts, and even for 
entire literary works; the author then picking the one meaning that is the proper 
meaning of the work. He admits that this notion of interpretation is an impov- 
erished one, but thinks that this is a good thing. I think not.!® 

First, it is implausibly complex. We have not only the text but also another text 
as selected from various dictionary-based readings of the original. This second 
text is hypothesized to exist in the mind of the author. One wonders why the 
author did not write this second text instead of the imitation that is before us now, 
especially since the second text is unambiguous, whereas the first is not. 
Moreover, the account does not correspond to our own experience as authors. 
When we write poems, we are not aware of picking out a meaning from various 
meanings generated out of a text by way of some internal mental dictionary. Nor 
does Iseminger show that we unconsciously do this. 

We need to get away from this obsession with dictionaries. The dictionary is a 
recent invention and should not be hypostatized as something that exists above 
and beyond actual dictionaries. This hypostatization seems to be generally 
accepted. We often act as if the multitude of written dictionaries merely describes 
some one authoritative unwritten dictionary that somehow exists in the world, or 
in our minds. For example, although there are many different dictionaries offered 
by different publishing houses, some widely different from others, people 
generally refer to ‘the dictionary’ as though there is only one. Yet there is no ‘the 
dictionary’. 

It might be thought that ‘the dictionary’ is simply what people actually do with 
language. However, dictionaries do not simply describe language use. They also 
categorize and regulate language. Moreover, it is not always clear which of these 
they are doing at any one time. In any case, dictionaries are not just the results of 
scientific study of language usage. For example, they only give some of many 
ways that words can be used. Nor do they devote much space to metaphorical 
meaning. 

As I see it, meaning is emergent from a context which itself is changing. It 
evolves during the creative process, and then also after the so-called completion 


‘6 Tt is even more impoverished than he makes out. The choice in this instance is between two 
contradictory interpretations. It is not between alternative possible dictionary definitions but 
between alternative logical possibilities based on one dictionary definition. 
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of the work. Iseminger thinks it is only a façon de parler to speak of meaning as 
being constituted after the author’s work is completed. I take it to be literal. To 
understand how this works we need only consider what happens when A says 
something, B interprets it, and A assents to B’s interpretation. A’s assent does 
not necessarily mean that A had B’s interpretation in his mind before B asserted 
it. Nor is A’s assent wrong or invalid if A didn’t have B’s interpretation in his 
mind when he originally uttered his saying. Meaning evolves in the course of a 
conversation. 

We should beware of separating the text too much from the poem. The 
meaning is, as it were, the soul of the text. The text would not be a text without 
meaning. The creation of the text is not a matter of choosing from different 
meanings of sentences. Choosing words to create a certain meaning creates the 
work. The meaning does not pre-exist the words chosen, except potentially. 
Moreover, an actualization is not identical to the potential actualized. In short, it 
does not make much sense to posit a poem as somehow between poetic text and 
its interpretive significance. Rather the poem is the text as something culturally 
emergent, and with various culturally emergent properties, including meaning. 


IV 


In sum. People have real intentions. Intentions are potentials that can be actual- 
ized in different ways. Intentions do not exist as disconnected from larger organic 
wholes. They emerge and evolve. Iseminger speaks of intentions as facts about 
the user. Fine, but the maker of the sentence is not its only user. The reader of the 
sentence also uses it. 

True, sentences can mean some things rather than other things. Some inter- 
pretations are just plain wrong, and some good interpretations are more powerful, 
and fruitful, than others. Past intentions are recoverable too, but not in the way 
that we may uncover and describe a chair in front of us. They are recoverable 
only in the sense that a culturally emergent entity may be recovered as it is 
actualized in one way or another. Facts about the artist’s inner life are among the 
things that condition the meanings of literary works. However, they do not 
uniquely pick them out from a limited range of things the text can mean. 


Tom Leddy, Department of Philosophy, San José State one. San es CA 95192, 
USA. Email: twleddy@email.sjsu.edu. 
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AESTHETIC OBJECTIVITY AND THE 
IDEAL OBSERVER THEORY 


Roman Bonzon 


I 


A CENTRAL tension in aesthetics is generated by the apparent conflict between, on 
the one hand, a particular way of interpreting aesthetic judgements and, on the 
other, the possibility of supporting or subverting them by appeal to objective— 
impersonally compelling—considerations. According to the interpretation in 
question, such judgements are founded upon preferences; and it is initially 
hard to see how this can be reconciled with the view that they can be criticized 
from an external standpoint. Now this interpretation, which nowadays goes by 
the name of non-cognitivism, is not the simple one that takes aesthetic judge- 
ments to be mere statements or expressions of likes and dislikes. Were this so, 
there could not even be the appearance of conflict. Rather, non-cognitivists claim 
that the aesthetic concepts used in such judgements, like radiant, trite, elegant, and 
garish, comprise a descriptive and an evaluative element. The former serves to 
isolate the non-aesthetic qualities on the basis of which the concept is correctly 
applied; the latter indicates the attitude adopted towards things insofar as they 
possess the qualities so identified. Aesthetic value, then, accrues in virtue of 
the evaluative component alone. (These aesthetic concepts are to be contrasted 
with such others as beautiful and ugly which it may be argued—though I will not 
address the matter here—are not similarly analysable.') 

The division into descriptive and evaluative is meant, in principle anyway, to be 
as sharp as possible. It is characteristic of non-cognitivism to regard the particular 
evaluative stance assumed towards a work, hence its aesthetic value, as wholly 
dependent on the sentiments of persons and cultures recognizing a place for 
the concepts in aesthetic judgements. Different cultures, or indeed different 


Bernard Williams marks the parallel distinction in ethics by referring to good and wrong as ‘thin’ 
concepts and to treachery and gratitude as ‘thick’ concepts ‘which seem to express a union of fact and 
value. The way these notions are applied is determined by what the world is like (for instance, by 
how someone has behaved), and yet, at the same time, their application usually involves a certain 
valuation of the situation, of persons or actions’ (Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy [Fontana/Collins, 
1985], p. 129). I have attempted an analysis of thin aesthetic concepts in “The Sovereignty of Beauty 
over other Aesthetic Concepts’ (unpublished ms.). 
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individuals, could learn to recognize occurrences of the same specific cluster of 
features in the world while diverging in their attitudes towards things possessing 
the features. But this evidently has the consequence that fundamental differences 
in ascriptions of aesthetic value are not finally reconcilable by appeal to 
impersonal standards of justification, since they are founded ultimately in brute 
differences of feeling. Non-cognitivism, in short, appears to render a certain kind 
of aesthetic discourse impossible. 

The attempt to accommodate objective considerations in aesthetic matters has 
led some people to develop an analysis that relies on the responses of a subject 
ideally possessed of faculties, the use of which, it is thought, would endow those 
responses with special authority. Drawing inspiration from certain obvious 
similarities between aesthetic and ethical judgements, they were tempted to an 
analogy with ideal observer theories devised to account for ethical objectivity. At 
the time this kind of theory was proposed (or better, revived: the idea is already 
to be found in Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, 1759) it seemed to be the 
surest way of negotiating the impasse between the then dominant non-cognitivist 
reading of ethical judgements (i.e. subjectivism and its more sophisticated 
varieties) and any hope of preserving space for rational considerations in ethics.” 
Such judgements were indeed informed by psychological attitudes; but since they 
could be conceived as being informed by the attitudes of a specially constituted 
subject, rational argument and reconcilable disagreement would be possible, 
since rational argument and reconcilable disagreement would be possible con- 
cerning the attitudes that subject would in fact have. The same solution for what 
seemed to be the same problem did not long escape the notice of aestheticians. 

Ideal observer theorists consider their principal task to be the specification of 
the characteristics distinguishing their authoritative observer. The task is usually 
taken to be constrained in three ways. First, the characterization cannot pre- 
suppose any faculties (such as a moral or aesthetic sense) whose possession by the 
observer would reduce the analysis to circularity. Secondly, the characterization 
must suffice to enable the question how the ideal observer would respond in any 
relevant case to elicit the desired answer (crudely, he had better wind up liking, 
say, Mozart). Finally, the characterization must square with our intuitions of the 
kinds of non-moral or non-aesthetic consideration—impartiality, omniscience 
with respect to all non-evaluative facts, and so on—it would be appropriate to 
invoke in an analysis of ethical or aesthetic judgements (briefly, it must provide 
necessary conditions). Not surprisingly, criticism of these theories has been 
chiefly engaged in pointing out how one or another of these constraints has been, 
in ways unforeseen by their proponents, violated.’ 


2 Cf Roderick Firth, ‘Ethical Absolutism and the Ideal Observer’, Philosophy and Phenomenolgical 
Research, vol. XII (1952), pp. 317-345. 

3 Cf. Richard B. Brandt, ‘The Definition of an “Ideal Observer” Theory in Ethics’, Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research vol. XV (1955), Pp. 407-413, together with Firth’s comments, ibid., 
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One can, however, attempt something more ambitious and enquire whether 
this genre of theories is by its very nature at all suited to doing the job it has been 
invented to do. The present essay tries to pose this deeper question as clearly and 
pointedly as possible in the case of aesthetics, and to marshal considerations 
suggesting that the answer must be ‘no’. I will try to persuade the reader of the 
radical irrelevance of ideal observer theories vis-à-vis the real problem with 
aesthetic judgements. I will, however, begin with a very general problem facing 
any philosophical theory—in ethics, aesthetics, or even metaphysics and 
epistemology (in theories, for instance, of the nature of secondary qualities)—that 
makes the response or experience of a subject part of the applicability conditions 
of one of a range of concepts. Let us call it, after its earliest statement (by Plato), 
the Euthyphro dilemma. Consideration of this issue will set the stage for my main 
ambition. 


I 


Charles Taliaferro’s “The Ideal Aesthetic Observer Revisited” is a recent attempt 
to reconcile the demands of objectivity with the peculiarities of non-cognitivism. 
He expressly places his efforts in the context of criticisms which versions of the 
theory had received at the hands of John Hospers.* In keeping with the expected 
line of attack, Hospers had argued that the features by which it would be 
reasonable and non-circular to characterize an ideal aesthetic observer were 
neither jointly sufficient nor severally necessary for his response to an object to 
signify its aesthetic value. ‘Taliaferro thinks he can provide a remedy by proposing 
a new set of characteristics. However, he ignores or else fails to notice the 

‘ presence of a much more substantial point in the closing paragraph of Hospers’s 
essay: 


all attempts to estimate aesthetic excellence by means of the verdict of a hypothetical 
Ideal Observer have got the shoe on the wrong foot. Instead of turning to works of 
art to analyse and isolate those features which can be regarded as the sources of their 
merit, and then characterizing ideal observers as those who recognize these features, 
they try instead to give specifications for what an ideal observer would be, and then 
define a good work of art as one that would be judged favourably by such 
observers. . .. The works of art are primary, and the experience that observers have 
of them is secondary. 


This encapsulates the version of the dilemma I have in mind. 
It will be remembered that Euthyphro, having been forced successively to 


pp. 414-421 and Brandt’s reply, ibid., pp. 422-423. 
4 British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 30 (1990), pp. 1-13. 
5 J. Hospers,‘The Ideal Aesthetic Observer’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 2 (1962), pp. 99-111. 


6 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
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modify his intuitions about the nature of Piety, arrives at the account: ‘the pious 
is what all the gods love’ (ge).’? Thereupon Socrates presses the question: ‘Is the 
pious loved by the gods because it is pious, or is it pious because it is loved by the 
gods?’ (roa); and after some explanatory goading Euthyphro agrees to accept the 
first alternative. Now the analogous question in aesthetics cannot be ignored by 
the kind of theory Taliaferro hopes to develop if it is to have any pretensions to 
being an explanatory analysis, since merely affirming extensional equivalence—‘A 
work of art is aesthetically valuable if, and only if, it would be approved by an 
ideal aesthetic observer’-—enables one to explain precisely nothing. Extensional 
equivalence indicates only that two concepts are co-instantiated, not even that 
they are necessarily co-instantiated. And even necessary co-instantiation, as the 
case of triangular and trilateral shows, need not suffice for an explanation of 
meaning. Furthermore, the concepts having aesthetic value and being approved by an 
ideal observer fall (at least by the non-cognitivist’s lights) on opposite sides of the 
categorial divide between subject and object of experience; and the attempt to 
bridge them in a meaningful way, as Socrates had seen, forces the question of 
priority. Does the ideal aesthetic observer approve a work of art because it is 
aesthetically valuable, or is the work aesthetically valuable because so approved? 
To answer is evidently to place an understanding of one of the concepts in service 
of understanding the other. 

Taliaferro is aware of the difference in philosophical promise between 
extensional equivalence and explanatory analysis. But he explicitly declines to 
commit himself either way. He writes: ‘I leave to one side the debate about 
whether this can be cast into an analysis of goodness in art [the strong version] or 
[the weak version] a sound account of some ideal aesthetic expert.’* For reasons 
lately given I do not think this debate is one that an ideal observer theorist can in 
the end afford to leave to one side. (And actually, as we shall see, Taliaferro 
silently ignores his own disclaimer: by invoking the threat of circularity as a 
constraint on the characterization of an ideal aesthetic observer, he betrays his real 
concern with analysis of meaning and not merely with extensional equivalence.) 
The weak version of the theory is surely too weak to advance us appreciably 
towards a resolution of the conflict described at the beginning of this essay. What 
I say below will therefore be aimed at the strong version, and my main goal will 
be to remove one of the options under that version that Taliaferro might think is 
available to him. I will try to show that the ideal aesthetic observer theory cannot 
be cast into an analysis of goodness in art. (It cannot—this is of course the other 
option—be cast into a useful analysis of the notion of ideal aesthetic expertise 
either, for such an account, presupposing as it would have to some understanding 
of them, would perforce fail to shed light on the nature of aesthetic qualities, and 


7 Buthyphro, in The Trial and Death of Socrates, trans. by G. M. A. Grube (Hackett, 1975). 
8 Taliaferro, ‘The Ideal Aesthetic Observer Revisited’, p. 2. 
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thus again disappoint our hopes for a resolution: our aesthetic disagreements are 
not generally disagreements over who are aesthetic experts.) 

Hospers had claimed that giving priority to the responses of an ideal observer 
inverts the true explanatory order of the concepts, and were he right about this it 
would naturally follow that the effort of delineating the characteristics, even the 
conceptually necessary characteristics, of an ideal aesthetic observer would be in 
aid of an entirely superfluous exercise. Who in this case could possibly be brought 
to care what such an observer would feel? Why not study the qualities of the work 
of art itself directly for an account of what makes or fails to make it aesthetically 
valuable? If all the ideal observer were being credited with was the ability to 
detect the aesthetic qualities of works of art, then surely a more illuminating 
account would attend to what it is in the works that the observer detects, rather 
than to what about the observer enables him to do so. Unfortunately, beyond 
drawing analogies with ideal physicists and.ideal bridge-builders and then 
gesturing at the implausibility of a certain view of precedence (‘A good bridge- 
builder is a person who builds bridges that stand up, and a good theoretical 
physicist is one who devises theories that stand the test of future observation’’), 
Hospers presents no argument the ideal aesthetic observer theorist would have to 
repel. So it appears to be open to Taliaferro, were he to vouchsafe us an explicit 
position on the Euthyphro dilemma, simply to claim that value derives solely 
from sentiment. 

Can this be reasonably done? I will advance a line of thought in the next 
section one of the consequences of which will be that it cannot. 


HI 


Let us closely examine the defining commitment of an ideal aesthetic observer 
theory that offers an explanatory analysis of the concept of aesthetic value: works of 
art have or fail to have aesthetic value in virtue of the approval or disapproval of 
an ideal observer. As I remarked (§]), articulating such a theory has been thought 
to consist essentially in specifying the characteristics possession of which would 
qualify an observer as ideal. The list naturally varies with the variety of theories, 
but one feature seems to command consensus: the ideal observer cannot know 
any facts about the aesthetic value of any work of art but he must be omniscient 
with respect to all other (i.e. non-aesthetic-value) facts. 

The reasons for the insistence on this kind of cognitive boundary are not 
obscure. First, it is assumed that the aesthetic qualities of a work are somehow 
identifiable or explicable only on the basis of its non-aesthetic properties (so the 
ideal observer should be omniscient with respect to these); and secondly, it seems 
that appeal to knowledge of aesthetic-value facts would render the analysis 


? Hospers, ‘The Ideal Aesthetic Observer’, p. 111. 
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circular (so he should be forbidden access to them). Taliaferro is explicit on both 
these points: 


The critical feature of the theory as meta-aesthetics is that the [ideal observer’s] 
approval and disapproval of states of affairs should be determined by his or her 
impartial, omnipercipient, all-knowing grasp of the state of affairs;"° 


and earlier: 


It is vital not to build into one’s description of the [ideal observer] explicit knowledge 
of the aesthetic . . . values for otherwise the . . . theory of aesthetics turn[s] out to be 
circular and vacuous.!! 


The second of these two assumptions, however, presupposes a specific concep- 
tion of the way aesthetic judgements are to be interpreted whose counterpart in 
ethical theory has increasingly come into question. This conception, in fact, is 
the distinctive one employed by the non-cognitivist of §I. It represents a kind of 
commitment to a fundamental distinction between fact and value that a certain 
more plausible way of conceiving evaluative concepts allows us to refuse. 

According to aesthetic non-cognitivism, the descriptive element of a wide 
range of aesthetic concepts can always be disentangled (even if only in theory) 
from the evaluative force attached to them. This requirement, as we have seen, is 
essential to the view, since only a sharp demarcation of what the world contri- 
butes (the facts) from what we contribute (our evaluative responses to the facts) 
will enable the non-cognitivist to make sense of what he takes to be the radically 
contingent nature of our contribution as manifested in our actual use of the 
concepts. It must be possible, on this interpretation, in principle completely to 
specify the descriptive basis upon which our aesthetic judgements stand quite 
independently of any evaluative attitude we might take to the objects the 
judgements are about. Thus, we must in principle be able to identify the qualities 
in virtue of which we regard songs as being sentimental, novels as being elegant, 
and pictures as being garish, all without presupposing valuations of the works 
displaying the qualities identified. Unless the descriptive core were fully isolable, 
there would be no room for genuine divergence in aesthetic taste, since there 
would be no consistent set of qualities towards the possession of which different 
evaluative stances would be possible; and no possibility of real convergence 
either, since there would be no stable set of qualities reliably to elicit the same 
evaluative stance. 

This requirement is, in turn, imposed by the Humean picture of mental 


10 Taliaferro, ‘The Ideal Aesthetic Observer Revisited’, p. 7. 


11 Ibid., pp. 1-2. This is only one of the remarks that signals Taliaferro’s real though disavowed 
interest in providing an explanatory conceptual analysis, and not merely in using the ideal observer 
theory to state necessary and sufficient conditions for aesthetic value. 
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faculties that forms the backdrop of non-cognitivism. Hume’s account of 
aesthetic value is in modern jargon projectivist. There is a famous passage in the 
second Enquiry that epitomizes his conception of the interplay of reason and taste: 


The former conveys the knowledge of truth and falsehood: the latter gives the 
sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one discovers objects as they 
really stand in nature, without addition or diminution: the other has a productive 
faculty, and gilding or staining all natural objects with the colours, borrowed from 
internal sentiment, raises in a manner a new creation. !2 


These faculties, though conceived as independent, do not operate independently. 
The capacity of taste to gild or stain natural objects (that is, objects as they are 
independently of our experience of them; this of course encompasses works of 
art and is not limited to works of nature), and raise thereby a new creation, 
presupposes a capacity to bring objects before one in the first place unvarnished, 
as they are in their natural state. Reason is supposed to give us access to these 
objects which taste then improves and decorates by sentiment for its own 
aesthetic contemplation. Some lines from Hume’s essay ‘The Sceptic’ give 
explicit support to this account: 


the case is not the same with the qualities of beautiful and deformed, desirable and odious, 
as with truth and falsehood. In the former case, the mind is not content with merely 
surveying its objects, as they stand in themselves: It also feels a sentiment of delight 
or uneasiness, approbation or blame, consequent to that survey; and this sentiment 
determines it to affix the epithet beautiful or deformed, desirable or odious." 


Aesthetic value, on the non-cognitivist’s picture, is a function of the evaluative 
component of aesthetic concepts, hence a function of the radically contingent 
attitudes we adopt towards the works which display the features in virtue of 
which we apply the concepts. It follows that an analysis of aesthetic value in terms 
of the responses of an ideal observer cannot, on pain of circularity, presuppose 
that certain evaluative attitudes be already in place when works are seen as 
classifiable on the basis of the descriptive core of the aesthetic concept. Rather, it 
is the particular response—the evaluative attitude—towards (the conglomeration 
of non-aesthetic features in) a given work that determines whether or not it has 
aesthetic value. i 

Now a number of philosophers sensitive to a strain in Wittgenstein’s later 
thought have influentially pointed out that for certain concepts we invoke in 
making ethical judgements, such as benevolence and gratitude, cowardice and courage, 
there may be no way of separating the descriptive from the evaluative, that the 


12 Enquiries concerning Human Understanding and concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. P. H. Nidditch 
(Oxford, 1975), Appendix I, p. 294. 


3 In Essays: Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. by Eugene F. Miller (Liberty Classics, 1985), p. 164. 
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applicability of such a concept may not be ascertainable independently of parti- 
cipation in the web-work of evaluative dispositions within which the concept has 
a life. Instances of bravery, for example, may well elude our grasp despite our 
ability to recognize such situations as acting forthrightly to bring about a desired 
end in the face of known dangers, since certain of these situations could as easily 
and comprehensibly be described as pieces of foolhardiness. Further, the precise 
cluster of non-ethical features of acts, in virtue of which they are supposed to 
instantiate the concept, could be so diverse and incongruous as to escape system- 
atization at the non-ethical level. What, among a possibly indefinite number of 
other things, collects cases of acting in the face of known dangers to bring about 
some desired end under the concept of bravery is rather their distinctive ethical 
claim upon our interests and approval. With respect to concepts like bravery and 
treachery, which he calls ‘thick’ ethical concepts, Bernard Williams writes: 


How we ‘go on’ from one application of [the] concept to another is a function of the 
kind of interest that the concept represents, and we should not assume that we could 
see how people ‘go on’ if we did not share the evaluative perspective in which this 
kind of concept has its point.’ 


The extension of this point to the analogous range of ‘thick’ aesthetic concepts 
is immediate. The claim that the appropriate application of, say, the concept of 
elegance to various works of art cannot always be determined strictly on the basis 
of the descriptive component implicated in any use of it is made plausible by the 
impossibility in certain cases of distinguishing, at the non-aesthetic level, the 
elegant from the meretricious: the descriptive core of this kind of concept does 
not suffice to individuate it—to make it the appropriate concept to apply instead 
of some related but quite different concept. What enables us to group works of art 
together as elegant is not their common possession of some perhaps complexly 
specified set of non-aesthetic qualities, but the appropriateness of our use of the 
concept of elegance—along with its inextricable element of commendation—with 
respect to them; and not merely, though this is true, because the descriptive com- 
ponent may well vary from case to case. (An explanation of what makes Zuleika 
Dobson an elegant work, even allowing for differences of genre, can be expected to 
mention some quite different non-aesthetic features from an explanation of what 
makes Palladio’s architectural designs elegant.) Rather, the idea is that the 
variegated clusters of descriptive qualities may be bound together exclusively by 
the attitudes and tastes that bring the aesthetic concepts to mind in the first place. 
Correct applications of the concepts require participation in the aesthetic interests 


14 Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy, p. 141. There is also an extended discussion of such 
concepts to which I am heavily indebted in John McDowell, “Non-cognitivism and Rule- 
following’, in Steven H. Holtzman and Christopher M. Leich (eds), Wittgenstein: to Follow a Rule 
(Routledge, 1981). f 
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and evaluative practices of their users, a like-mindedness with them; the concepts 
are simply not discernible from the outside. 

Now the significance of this distinctive feature of thick aesthetic concepts for 
ideal observer theorists is obvious. Insofar as their theories are limited to 
characterizing the ideal aesthetic observer as one whose knowledge is exhausted 
by knowledge of non-aesthetic-value facts, they will perforce be unable to 
account for the aesthetic value of works to which thick aesthetic concepts apply, 
since these concepts are precisely those whose applicability cannot be determined 
by knowledge exclusively of non-aesthetic-value facts. 

This point can be put in another way. Given the requirement of comprehensive 
ignorance concerning aesthetic-value facts they impose upon an ideal aesthetic 
observer, theories in which the response of such an observer plays an explanatory 
role in accounting for aesthetic value will manage to account only for those uses 
of aesthetic-value concepts that are strictly governed by reductive aesthetic principles, 
that is, by universal conditionals whose antecedents refer exclusively to non- 
aesthetic qualities, and whose consequents indicate the applicability of the 

- relevant aesthetic concept. What the ideal observer is then being asked to do is 
simply to determine, with respect to any case in which the applicability of an 
aesthetic concept is in question, whether the relevant non-aesthetic qualities are 
in fact present. And of course this is a role that, with his omniscience about the 
obtaining of non-aesthetic qualities, he is uniquely well suited to play. But then 
the responses of such an observer can be seen to play no role in the determination 
of aesthetic value after all; they simply drop out of the picture and with them the 
whole point of ideal observer theories. Furthermore, there is anyway reason to 
doubt the truth of any reductive aesthetic principle (more cautiously: there is 
reason to doubt that every use of a thick aesthetic concept is governed by a 
reductive aesthetic principle). It follows that there will be no (or only some and 
not other) uses of aesthetic-value terms that ideal aesthetic observer theories will 
be able to make intelligible. 


IV 


I have argued that an ideal observer theory in aesthetics cannot afford to ignore 
the Euthyphro dilemma: it cannot rest content with an account solely in terms of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the concept of aesthetic value. This means 
that, in light of the reliance it places upon the notion of a specially characterized 
observer, the theory owes us an answer to the question whether the response of 
such an observer to a work of art results in or is a result of its having or failing to 
have aesthetic value, whether the ideal observer creates or discovers such value in 
the objects of his contemplation. However, as I have tried to show, the theory is 
unsatisfactory on either alternative. In the latter case, it is superfluous; in the 
former, fatally inadequate. 

The deep problem with such a theory lies in its assumption that the only way 
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to accommodate the apparently conflicting demands of non-cognitivism and 
objectivity is to preserve the former while reconfiguring the latter (objectivity as 
ideal subjectivity). The theory persists in the distinction between two levels of 
analysis, the level of the aesthetic and the level of the non-aesthetic, and in the 
association of each level with a distinct mental faculty: the non-aesthetic with the 
cognitive and the aesthetic with the appetitive. This persistence plainly underlies 
the circularity constraint. But the primitive (i.e. non-analysable) unity of fact and 
value displayed by thick aesthetic concepts argues that this distinction and its 
attendant connections must be given up, and with them the attempt to reconcile 
non-cognitivism with the possibility of a certain form of aesthetic criticism. 
Insofar as we can successfully make room for substantive objective discourse in 
aesthetics, we abandon the non-cognitivist model. It simply is not the case that 
the descriptive and the evaluative make separate and separable contributions to 
the applicability of the vast majority of aesthetic concepts. 

This deep problem can be seen to manifest itself in another way. A natural 
objection to make to ideal aesthetic observer theories is that nothing constrains 
ideal observers to agree in their’ responses to the same work of art; and should 
they happen to disagree, then obviously this kind of theory would enable one to 
derive strictly contradictory judgements of aesthetic value with respect to the 
same work of art." 

Suppose we have two observers who are both impartial, omnipercipient, and 
omniscient with respect to all facts except aesthetic-value facts (this is Taliaferro’s 
list'ć). What is to prevent their having conflicting psychological attitudes to the 
same work of art? There are only two possible answers to this question, neither 
of which would seem to be attractive or available to the robust ideal observer 
theorist. One is that the responses are determined by the characteristics. Given 
impartiality, omnipercipience, and omniscience with respect to all non-aesthetic 
value facts, the observers cannot but have the same sentiments aroused by a 
particular work. This possibility, however, would allow the theorist to formulate 
reductive aesthetic principles directly bridging the aesthetic and the non- 
aesthetic. And then the attractiveness of appealing to the responses of a specially 
defined subject simply vanishes. Attitude and evaluation are allowed to come 
apart, and this of course means that non-cognitivism is given up. The other 
possibility is that description and evaluation are to be conceived as inseparably 





15 The analogous objection was immediately raised by Brandt against Firth’s version of the ideal 
observer theory in ethics (‘Definition of an “Ideal Observer” Theory’, pp. 408-409. See also 
Taliaferro’s ‘Relativising the Ideal Observer Theory’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 
XLIX (1988), pp. 123-138, and Thomas L. Carson, ‘Could Ideal Observers Disagree?: A Reply to 
Taliaferro’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. L (1989), pp. 115-124. However, my way of 
framing what is at issue is quite different from the above treatments, which seem to view the 
objection as an empirical one. 

Taliaferro, ‘The Ideal Aesthetic Observer Revisited’, p. 2. I have corrected a misprint in his 
formulation. 
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united. This is the possibility that is happily embraced by the theorist who starts 
with a recognition that the irreducible thickness of a large class of aesthetic 
concepts makes them invisible to the non-cognitivist. But then the special 
characteristic of omniscience with respect to all non-aesthetic value facts would 
be rendered inapplicable, and this would defeat the motivation behind the ideal 
observer theory as one that attempts to analyse aesthetic value. 

What the objection shows is that the possibility of contradictory responses 
from equally ideal aesthetic observers is inherent in the defining presuppositions 
of ideal aesthetic observer theories. Since the non-aesthetic facts are supposed not 
to suffice for the attribution of aesthetic value (else why recruit the responses of 
an ideal observer?), and since aesthetic value is a function of psychological 
attitudes (the hallmark of non-cognitivism), ideal observers of works of art are 
wholly free to adopt conflicting attitudes towards them: the value-determining 
attitudes are not fixed by the value-neutral observations, any more than the values 
are determined by the facts. We are left once more with the diagnosis that non- 
cognitivism simply makes rational criticism of aesthetic judgements impossible. 

We may now face what I think is the real problem of aesthetic value: in light 
of the primitive unity of the evaluative and the descriptive in our understanding 
of thick aesthetic concepts, how are we to conceive the question of objectivity in 
relation to aesthetic judgements? Why do not these concepts import an ineradi- 
cable relativity to our aesthetic discourse? Given that our interests and feelings 
play a fundamental role in our ability even simply to identify the concepts on 
which we base our judgements of aesthetic value, how can we nevertheless aspire 
to standards of evaluation in art that transcend our idiosyncratic points of view? 
Answers to these questions lie beyond the ambitions of the present essay. I hope 
only to have shown that the deepest objection to ideal aesthetic observer theories 
is that they conceal from us the fact that these are the questions that must be 
asked. 


Roman Bonzon, Department of Philosophy, Augustana College, Rock Island, IL 61201, 
USA. Email: PLBonzon@augustana.edu. 
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SYNAESTHESIA AND EPISTEMOLOGY 
IN ABSTRACT PAINTING 


Clive Cazeaux 


[T]he art of the 21st century will have to reflect the electronic, multichannel, virtually 
real world that lies before us if it is to draw any useful inspiration or nourishment 
from its surroundings. This is something that dear old painting, for all its wondrous 
strengths, simply cannot do. When it comes to dealing with the textures and mysteries 
of the information age, painting is the wrong medium at the wrong time. 

(Waldemar Januszczak, The Sunday Times, 6 July 1997, p. 2) 


Januszczax’s claim that painting is now irrelevant may just be flotsam from the 
tides of fashion in contemporary art. The current decade is not a time of painting 
(it might be dubbed ‘neo-conceptual’). The 1980s, though, was a painting decade, 
a renaissance in expressionism, and I have every confidence that, come the new 
millenium, copywriters will be asserting the importance and vigour of new mill- 
enial or post-millenial painting.’ 

However, there is a particular argument behind Januszczak’s claim: painting is 
no longer relevant because its form makes it incapable of addressing the kind of 
experiences that the information age produces. In more general terms: one thing, 
of type A, cannot be represented by another thing, of type B, because A and B are 
radically distinct in kind. Januszczak assumes that adequate expression or 
representation can take place only if B ‘is appropriate to’ or ‘corresponds to’ A. It 
is this notion of appropriateness or correspondence I want to challenge. Against 
Januszczak, I shall argue that it is the ontological distance of painting (in 
particular, abstract painting) from electronic or virtual experience which ensures 
its contemporary relevance. I consider the relationship between epistemology and 


representation, principally through Locke, Kant, and Hegel, and with reference to 
1 We have not even had to wait until the millenium. August 1998 saw the publication of the Saatchi 
Gallery’s New Neurotic Realism: a catalogue of paintings and sculptures by young artists who, the 
catalogue essay informs us, enjoy traditional forms of art-making precisely because they are a 
response to the process-based, conceptual art of the 1990s. Painting has been ‘forced back into the 
limelight’ (Dick Price, ‘Don’t Stop "Til You Get Enough’, New Neurotic Realism [London: Saatchi 
Gallery, 1998] p. 11). The art-press, though, has heavily criticized both the book and the concept, 
admonishing Saatchi for trying to hype a new ‘ism’ into existence. Interestingly enough, the 
content of the accompanying exhibition which opened at the Saatchi Gallery in January 1999 bore 
little relation to the catalogue, mainly due to the fact that very few paintings made it into the show. 
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the abstract, ‘synaesthetic’ paintings of Kandinsky and Gerhard Richter. It is in 
synaesthesia, the ‘distant’ or ‘inappropriate’ combinations of, for example, sight 
and sound or taste and texture, I claim, that we ‘see’ the conditions of possibility 
of representation. 

Modern art begins at the moment when it becomes possible to make mimetic 
representations of nature mechanically or technologically. The revolutions in art 
from the 1860s onwards can be construed as artists’ attempts to show the world 
that the camera has not made them redundant, that there are images to be made 
which cannot be achieved technologically. From impressionism to abstraction, 
the scope was there for artists to push the limits of interpretation and create 
new categories of representation, e.g. pointillism, cubism, expressionism, while 
photography, in its infancy, was preoccupied with refining mimesis. However, as 
technology has developed and expanded, the opposite now seems to be the case. 
The potential for creating new forms of representation and experience techno- 
logically seems enormous, whereas the categories of image that are possible within 
painting have been exhausted. This is Januszczak’s line of thinking. 

Abstraction is the conclusion of the painter’s flight from representation, when 
art becomes purely self-referential. It is an important moment in the history of 
representation in art, for it necessitates a reassessment of the relation between 
mimesis and the world. Richter identifies some of the epistemological issues raised 
by the abstract image: 


If we describe an event or give an account or photograph a tree we are creating models 
without which we would be animals. Abstract paintings are fictive models because 
they show a reality that we neither can see nor describe, but whose existence we can 
surmise. . . . Accustomed to recognizing something real in pictures, we rightfully 
refuse to recognize only colour in all of its variety as the represented and instead allow 
ourselves to see the ungraspable, that which was never seen before and which is not 
visible. . . . Figurative painting has that transcendental character too. The less 
‘function’ representation has, the more forcefully it shows the mystery because every 
object as part of an incomprehensible world embodies this.” 


Kandinsky makes the same appeal to a transcendental realm in On the Spiritual 
in Art (1911).° A key text of the symbolist movement, the book announces a 
‘spiritual revolution’ in the arts, inaugurated by their liberation from 
representation: the music of Schénberg, Kandinsky writes, ‘leads us into a realm 
where musical experience is a matter not of the ear but of the soul alone’;* in the 
poetry of Materlinck, ‘the word may express an inner harmony’ impressing upon 
the soul ‘an emotion which has no relation to any definite object’.5 These men, he 


2 Quoted in Bernice Rose, ‘Allegories of Modernism’, Allegories of Modernism: Contemporary Drawing 
(New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1992), p. 44. . 

> Wassily Kandinsky, Concerning the Spiritual in Art, trans. M. T. H. Sadler (New York: Dover, 1977). 
4 Ibid., p. 17. 


5 Ibid., p. 15. 
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affirms, ‘sought for the “inner” by way of the “outer”’.© The abstract image 
similarly offers insight into another realm: 


lend your ears to music, open your eyes to painting, and . . . stop thinking! Just ask 
yourself whether the work has enabled you to ‘walk about’ into a hitherto unknown 
world. If the answer is yes, what more do you want?” 


Because we are accustomed to the representational function of pictures, when we 
confront paintings that display no representational content whatsoever, as Richter 
observes, we infer the existence of a transcendental reality to stand as the referent for 
the painting. On the one hand, this is just an ‘other world’ metaphor introduced in 
order to express or interpret the experience of looking at abstract art. (Whenever it is 
felt that no words appropriate or adequate to the situation are available, then meta- 
phor enables description by importing associations from other, ostensibly unrelated 
subject areas.) On the other hand, they are notable instances in the philosophical 
tradition of what I shall call ‘correspondence epistemology’: an object or realm 
beyond experience is posited in order to explain the nature of everyday, empirical 
experience. Our experience has the characteristics it has, the theory claims, because 
they are given to it or impressed upon it by an object external to experience. Primary 
examples are the Platonic Form and the Kantian thing-in-itself.* Some would argue, 
though, that the distinction between ‘realm’ metaphors and correspondence 
epistemology cannot be made, that any notion of something behind or supporting 
ideas is a metaphor anyway (Locke and Berkeley, for example”). Either way, a theory 
or a metaphor is offered as a means of grounding immediate experience. 

If we want to examine the relation between the figurative (or representational) 
and the abstract, and discuss the question of how the former can be adequate to 
the latter, then we must consider Hegel. His threefold division of the arts 
maps the relation between ideal or spiritual content and material form, and makes 
the former inversely proportionate to the latter. The subject of symbolic art, for 
example architecture, ‘is matter itself in its immediate externality’ and in which 
‘the ideal as concrete spirituality does not admit of being realized’."° In classical art, 


6 Ibid., p. 17. , 

7 Quoted from Kandinsky by Richard E. Cytowic, The Man Who Tasted Shapes (London: Abacus, 
1996), p. 56. 

® Kantian scholarship continues to discuss the epistemological status of the thing-in-itself. Opinion 
is divided over whether Kant, by admitting the ultimate unknowability of the noumenon, is either 
reducing human knowledge to a form of subjectivism or making a more radical claim about the 
relation between appearance and reality. Hegel replies to the former interpretation. I support the 
latter and expand upon it below. For papers representing contrasting positions, see Ruth Chadwick 
and Clive Cazeaux (eds), Critical Assessments: Immanuel Kant (London: Routledge, 1992). 

° John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding (London: Penguin, 1997), 2.13.19; George 
Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge (London: Penguin, 1988), para. 16. 

10 G. W. F. Hegel, Introductory Lectures on Aesthetics, trans. Bernard Bosanquet (London: Penguin, 
1993), p. 90- 
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for example figurative sculpture, spirit ‘makes itself at home in the sensuous 
shape and its external matter’ but this is spirit ‘which is still particular and there- 
fore burdened with an abstraction’.'? Hegel’s highest classification of art, romantic, 
is constituted by those forms which (he thinks) aspire to deny their materiality, 
to have ‘being which is for another’: painting liberates art from ‘the sensuous 
completeness in space which attaches to material things, by restricting [colour] to 
a plane surface’; music is pure sound, and poetry (the highest) consists of ‘sound 
as the mere indication of inward perceptions and ideas’. This thesis is a version 
of the claim that the ontological status of the form of an artwork should correspond to the 
ontological status of its content. 

Hegel’s metaphysics underlies the ideas of Kandinsky and Januszczak. Janus- 
zczak’s claim that paint on canvas cannot give adequate expression to electronic 
experience assumes that a form can only be adequate to its content if the two are 
of the same ontological order. For Januszczak, painting is symbolic in relation to 
digital experience, is too preoccupied with itself ‘in its immediate externality’ to 
realize the ‘virtuality’ of electronic media. 

Kandinsky’s writings display a Hegelian influence too. The denial of repres- 
entation in art, Kandinsky asserts, allows paint to touch the soul. In this, he 
claims, the richest lessons for the artist ‘are to be learned from music’ for it is the 
artform that ‘uses its resources not to represent natural appearances, but to 
express the inner life of the artist and to create a unique life of musical tones’. 
Furthermore, a dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis structures Kandinsky’s 
triadic account of the development of art: 


What is today comprehensible only to the topmost segment of the triangle and to the 
rest of the triangle is gibberish, becomes tomorrow the sensible and emotional 
content of the life of the second segment. !3 


In addition, “Thesis—Antithesis-Synthesis’ is the title of a 1935 catalogue state- 
ment in which Kandinsky likens pictures to food on the grounds that neither can 
be reduced to mere recipes: ‘you have to have a “tongue” ’.’ 

Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit is a response to the main problem affecting 
correspondence epistemology: how can we know whether or not an idea in our 
experience corresponds with the way things are in themselves? For Kant, the 


1 Ibid., p. 91. 

12 G, W. F. Hegel, Aesthetics: Lectures in Fine Art, trans. T. M. Knox (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1975), 
p. 301. 

Hegel, Introductory Lectures on Aesthetics, pp. 93—94. 


14 Wassily Kandinsky, Kandinsky: Complete Writings on Art, vol. 1, ed. K. C. Lindsay and P. Vergo 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1982), p. 154. 


13 


15 Ibid., p. 133. 


16 Wassily Kandinsky, Kandinsky: Complete Writings on Art, vol. 2, ed. K. C. Lindsay and P. Vergo 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1982), p. 772. 
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thing-in-itself is ultimately unknowable. However, Hegel replies, thought is 
dialectical: an initial hypothesis is made, found to be wanting in comparison to 
reality, and revised accordingly. In this way, consciousness eventually comes to 
recognize that thought and reality are in fact one. This process, Hegel writes, at 
the end of the Phenomenology, is ‘a slow-moving succession of Spirits, a gallery of 
images, each of which, endowed with all the riches of Spirit, moves thus slowly 
just because the Self has to penetrate and digest this entire wealth of its 
substance’.”” 

The extent of Hegel’s success in resolving the antinomies of correspondence 
epistemology is not to be decided here. It should be observed, though, that there are 
moments when the tension between opposites is more than a dialectical account 
would seem to allow. In the introduction to the Phenomenology, he writes: ‘it is 
obvious that the use of an instrument [of cognition] on a thing certainly does not let 
it be what it is for itself, but rather sets out to reshape and alter it’.'® This ‘evil’, he 
suggests, can only be avoided by becoming familiar with ‘the way in which the 
instrument works’ and then eliminating ‘from the representation of the Absolute 
which we have gained through it whatever is due to the instrument .? Cognition and the 
Absolute here are opposites that leave us once again with the problem of corres- 
pondence. These moments of difference between opposites exist for Hegel because 
‘in each single moment [mind] is conscious only of this one determinateness as the 
truth, and then in turn of the opposite one’, and not of every truth.” 

Januszczak’s ‘death of painting’ thesis can be countered, I propose, by consid- 
ering an epistemology in which matter and representation have a different 
relationship. ‘Transformation epistemology’ (as I shall call it) affirms that experi- 
ence has the characteristics it has not because it is a direct imprint of the world but 
because it is a translation or refraction of the world: the experiencing subject’s 
faculties, it is argued, are always already employed in structuring and, therefore, 
altering reality’s source data. On this account, matter is not the grime and dirt 
which blemishes a representation of the spiritual, as is the case with Hegel, but 
the medium through which knowledge manifests itself. 

Key exponents of this view are Kant, Nietzsche, and Wittgenstein.” In the 
Critique of Pure Reason, the necessarily mediated nature of experience is conveyed 
by the interrelationship Kant defines between understanding and sensibility or, in 
other words, between concept and intuition: ‘to neither of these powers may a 
preference be given. ... Thoughts without content are empty, intuitions without 


1 G, W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Spirit, trans. A. V. Miller (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 
para, 808, p. 492. 


18 Ibid., para. 73, p. 46. 


Ibid. 
2% Ibid., para. 131, p. 78. 
21 Despite the similarities I am emphasizing between the three thinkers (especially the transcen- 


dentalism of Kant and Wittgenstein), there are, of course, many differences. 
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concepts are blind.’” The transformational nature of perception is stressed by 
Nietzsche in ‘On Truth and Lie in an Extra~Moral Sense’. There is, he argues, no 
necessary or correct correspondence between an experience and its external 
origin: ‘there is, at most, an aesthetic relation: I mean, a suggestive transference, a 
stammering relation into a completely foreign tongue’.* Nerve stimuli are 
neurologically interpreted by us, for example, as images or sounds, but stimulus 
and image or stimulus and sound bear no resemblance to one another. This thesis 
is supported by further examples and a transcendental argument in Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus: ‘the gramaphone record, the musical thought, the 
score, the waves of sound, all stand to one another in that pictorial internal 
relation, which holds between language and the world’. 

The differences between correspondence and transformation epistemology can 
be observed in the attempts made by philosophers and psychologists to under- 
stand synaesthesia. The word ‘synaesthesia’ means ‘joined sensation’ and refers 
to the capacity to see sounds, hear colours, taste shapes or (in Cytowic’s words) ‘to 
experience other equally startling sensory blendings’.» In the literature on 
synaesthesia, a distinction is made between, on the one hand, neurological cases of 
those who involuntarily ‘suffer from’ synaesthesia and, on the other, literary and 
artistic attempts at sensory fusion, for example Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Kandinsky, 
Mussorgsky, Scriabin. In the former, as Harrison and Baron-Cohen write, 
‘stimulation of one sensory modality automatically triggers a perception in a 
second modality, in the absence of any direct stimulation to this second modality’ .”6 

It is primarily seventeenth- and eighteenth-century empiricist theories of 
knowledge and, in particular, Locke’s notion of the ‘simple idea’, which have 
determined (and which continue to determine) psychological diagnosis of the 
condition. Simple ideas, for Locke, are the basic constituents of our sensory contact 
with the world. They are basic in three ways. (i) They are the source of all 
knowledge: it is about ‘impressions made on our senses by outward objects’, Locke 
writes, ‘that the mind seems first to employ itself in such operations as we call 
perception, remembering, consideration, reasoning, etc.” (ii) They confirm the objectivity 


2 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (London: Macmillan, 1990), 
Ast, B75, p. 93. 

2 Friedrich Nietzsche, ‘On Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense’, Philosophy and Truth: Selections 

from Nietzsche’s Notebooks from the Early 1870s, trans. and ed. Daniel Breazeale (Brighton: Harvester 
Press, 1979), pp- 79-97, see p. 86. 

4 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, trans. C. K. Ogden (London: Routledge, 1990), 
4.014. 

% Richard E. Cytowic, ‘Synaesthesia: Phenomenology and Neuropsychology’, in Simon Baron- 
Cohen and John E. Harrison (eds), Synaesthesia: Classic and Contemporary Readings (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1997}, pp. 17—39, see p. 17- 

% John E. Harrison and Simon Baron-Cohen, ‘Synaesthesia: An Introduction’, ibid., pp. 3-16, see 
P- 3- 

27 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 2.1.23. 
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of our knowledge: simple ideas, he asserts, ‘are not fictions of our fancies, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without us, really operating upon us; and 
so carry with them all the conformity which is intended’.” (iii) As the result of a 
stimulus which impresses itself on our sensory apparatus, the simple idea cannot be 
broken-down or subdivided; each simple idea is ‘uncompounded’ and ‘contains in it 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, and is not 
distinguishable into different ideas’.” Simple ideas ‘are only to be got by those 
impressions, objects themselves make on our minds, by the proper inlets appointed to 
each sort’° 

The possibility of intersensory exchange is considered by Locke, but dismissed. 
His reason for this is that if there was nothing unique to sensation, that is to each 
kind of sensation (sight, sound, touch, and so on), then the content of experience or 
qualia could be conveyed conceptually. This is a possibility Locke cannot enter- 
tain. He is working against rationalism.and seeking to show that it is experience 
of the world and not a set of universal ideas innate in the mind which is the 
foundation of knowledge and morality.” If simple ideas are not obtained through 
the senses, Locke argues, 


all the words in the world, made use of to explain, or define any of their names, will never be 
able to produce in us the idea [which the name] stands for . . . He that thinks otherwise, let 
him try if any words can give him the taste of a pineapple, and make him have the true 
idea of the relish of that celebrated delicious fruit.” 


Synaesthesia brings into relief the differences between correspondence and 
transformation epistemology. Irrespective of the light that research into the 
condition might shed on the nature of perception, synaesthesia nevertheless 
` questions correspondence epistemology’s commitment to the notion of a strict 


resemblance between the thing we encounter and our experience of it.” 
28 Thid., 4.4-4- 
2 Thid., 2.2.1. 


30 Ibid., 3.4.11, emphasis added. 


3 


The first known reference to synaesthesia occurs as a part of this debata, and is made by Locke in 
his Essay Concerning Human Understanding: ‘A studious blind man . . . bragged one day, that he now 
understood what scarlet signified. Upon which his friend demanding, what scarlet was? the blind 
man answered, it was like the sound of a trumpet’ (3.4.11). This observation allows Locke to assert 
that the blind man will not have the simple idea of scarlet but only a verbal or definitional 
knowledge of scarlet, that is ‘showing the meaning of one word by several other not synonymous terms’ 
(3.4.6). Simple ideas received by the senses cannot be defined because they are pure, 
uncompounded. A definition, Locke maintains, is a combination of several ideas and, therefore, 
‘can altogether by no means represent an idea, which has no composition at all’ (3.4.7). 

32 Ibid., 3.4.11. The pineapple was first brought to England in 1657. 

3 Neurological research into the condition is made in the hope of both relieving sufferers from it 
(although a large proportion of synaesthetes either derive pleasure frem or are indifferent to the 
experience) and achieving greater understanding of how the brain organizes sensory stimuli. There 
is evidence to suggest that we all experience sensory fusion to some degree (e.g. activation of the 
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Correspondence theory is here represented by Locke’s empiricism and, in 
particular, the ‘one uniform appearance’ of simple ideas obtained ‘by the proper 
inlets appointed to each sort’ [point (iii) above]. 

However, as regards transformation, synaesthesia stands as epistemology made 
visible: the ‘inappropriate’ exchange between sight and sound, taste and touch, 
etc., allows us to witness the analogous, cognitive process whereby our faculties 
translate reality into sight, sound, taste, etc.; in other words, through synaesthesia, 
we experience experience. In a Kantian idiom, synaesthesia displays to us the 
conditions of possibility of experience. One of the principles of transformation 
epistemology (emphasized in the transcendental arguments of the Critique of Pure 
Reason and the Tractatus) is that, due to the necessarily translational nature- of 
experience, we can never transcend our standpoint and study the nature of the 
relation between our faculties and reality; we are immersed in the medium of our 
being (in this way, Kantian philosophy leads to phenomenology). The impos- 
sibility is marked by Kant dismissing knowledge of the schematism (the-means by 
which the imagination mediates between concept and intuition) as ‘an art 
concealed in the depths of the human soul’.** In the Tractatus, it appears as the 
distinction between ‘showing’ and ‘representing’: drawings can represent certain 
features of reality but cannot in the same way represent what they must have in 
common with reality (their ‘form of representation’) in order for representation to 
be possible; this they skow.” While conventional or mimetic images show their 
form of representation, an image with synaesthetic properties, I propose, represents 
its form, that is represents representation. No one particular or definite thing is 
displayed; rather, all that appears are shifts between sensory modalities and, by 
analogy, the transformations which occur between the faculties of the experi- 
encing subject and the world. l 

Both Kandinsky and Richter have produced large bodies of abstract colour 
works that are widely held to be synaesthetic; the paintings prompt the viewer to 
find aural analogues for the brushstrokes and marks or generate within her a 
feeling of movement (technically a weaker form of the phenomenon, given that 
paint on a canvas is already spatial). The effect is explicit in Kandinsky’s case, with 
titles such as Lyrical (1911), Concert (1911) Fugue (1914), and the Composition and 
Improvisation series (both 1911-13). Concerning the Spiritual in Art is a treatise on 
how ‘the borrowing of method by one art from another’ can awaken the ‘spiritual 
possibilities’ of art. The longest chapter, ‘The Language of Form and Colour’, is 


auditory cortex during silent lipreading) and, therefore, that the empiricist model of particular cortical 
pathways for particular sensations may need revision. See Cytowic, The Man Who Tasted Shapes, and 
Gemma Calvert et al., ‘Activation of Auditory Cortex During Silent Lipreading’, Science, vol. 276 
(25 April 1997), pp. 593-596. 

4 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A141, B180-181, p. 183. 

3 Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 2.17-2.172. 

36 Kandinsky, Concerning the Spiritual in Art, p. 20. 
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devoted to constructing a hierarchy of forms based on the (synaesthetic) ‘spiritual 
harmony’ between colour and shape, for example a ‘sharp’ yellow triangle, a ‘soft, 
deep’ blue circle.” Synaesthesia, for Kandinsky, amounts to being a short-cut, a 
way of by-passing the full unfolding of the dialectic, to Absolute Consciousness: 


colour is a power which directly influences the soul. Colour is the keyboard, the eyes 
are the hammers, the soul is the piano with many strings. The artist is the hand which 
plays, touching one key or another, to cause vibrations in the soul.’ 


The abstract ‘scraped’ paintings that Richter has been making since the early 1980s 
are highly evocative of sound and texture.” Successive layers of paint have the 
appearance of being scraped over earlier surfaces, and these show through in pocks 
and shards, collectively making-up a genealogy of colour. In 25.3.86 (self-portrait) 
(1986), yellows, lilac-greys, and reds are dragged over a photograph.” It looks like the 
corner of an artist’s studio, and significant parts of the photographic image are still 
visible, with the consequence that the flakes, shrills, and expanses of colour seem to 
hang in the space. The painting fits the description of how synaesthetically generated 
colours or shapes appear before the patient in her visual field. Richter is neither a 
synaesthete nor specifically interested in the phenomenon. Nevertheless, in his 1986 
interview with Buchloh, he admits that, ‘in the structure’ of his abstract work, 
‘there’s a lot which reminds [him] of music’. 

Richter is also renowned for his exploration ‘of photo-realism. These works 
are characterized either by a haze-like effect that reproduces the sheen of a photo- 
graph or emphatic brushstrokes that obscure a mimetic representation underneath, 
for example Table (1962), Nude on a Staircase (1966), Seascape (1970), the series 
Annunciation after Titian (1973), and, more recently, Reader (1994). The subject of 
these paintings, Stachelhaus observes, ‘is as much the way [photography] describes 
an object as that object itself’. In this sense, as the critic Jürgen Harten has noted, 
Richter’s images become ‘the painting of painting’ or the painting of photography.” 
Richter resorts to a familiar metaphor here: ‘Paintings must be made from recipes. 


37 Cytowic documents a case of a synaesthete who felt shapes in response to tastes. For example, the 


taste of mint made him experience ‘cool glass columns’: ‘a round shape . . . a curve behind which I 
can reach .. . very, very smooth . . . it must be made of marble or glass, because what I’m feeling is 
this satiny smoothness’ (The Man Who Tasted Shapes, pp. 121-122). Kandinsky recalls one of the 
patients of a Dr Freudenberg who could not eat a particular sauce without having the experience of 
seeing a blue colour (Concerning the Spiritual in Art, p. 24). 

38 Kandinsky, Concerning the Spiritual in Art, p. 25. 

39 Gerhard Richter, Painting in the Nineties (London: Anthony d’Offay Gallery, 1995). 

The painting is reproduced in Rose, ‘Allegories of Modernism’, p. 41. 

41 Hans-Ulrich Obrist (ed.), Gerhard Richter: The Daily Practice of Painting; Writings and Interviews 
1962-1993 (London: Thames and Hudson, and Anthony d’Offay Gallery, 1995), p. 163. 

42 Heiner.Stachelhaus, ‘Doubts in the Face of Reality: The Paintings of Gerhard Richter’, Studio 
International, vol. 184, no. 947 (September 1972), pp. 76-80, see p. 78. 

4 Quoted in Obrist, Gerhard Richter, p. 216. 
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Their making must take place free from inward involvement like stone-breaking or 
house-painting.’“ Whereas Kandinsky employs the metaphor to affirm that aesthetic 
judgement cannot be reduced to rules, Richter suggests that, by removing aesthetic 
judgement or statement from the act of representation, the artist can show the means 
whereby representation is possible.” 

How does viewing abstract painting in the light of transformation epis- 
temology meet Januszczak’s ‘death of painting’ thesis? As indicated above, matter 
has a different role and value in transformation epistemology: perception is 
constituted by the transference which occurs from one medium to another, and 
not by a hierarchical dialectic of media running from the physical to the 
conceptual. Shifting the emphasis from hierarchy to transformation cancels the 
premise that the aesthetic or epistemological value of a form of representation 
depends upon how closely its ontological status matches that of contemporary 
experience. Thus, painting cannot be dismissed on account of the alleged 
representational limitations of its form. Furthermore, instead of being relegated 
by a Hegelian metaphysics, ‘synaesthetic’ paintings can-stand as analogues for 
the transformations which ground the epistemologies of Kant, Nietzsche, and 
Wittgenstein. 

As well as rebuking the premise of ontological similarity, transformation 
epistemology also allows us to promote the longevity of painting based on its 
ontological distance from virtual media. Painting’s value, I submit, lies in its 
relation to the information age being metaphorical. Much has been written on the 
epistemological significance of metaphor, and the role it plays in synaesthetes’ 
descriptions of their experience.” It is sufficient to say here that metaphor is 


“ Stachelaus, ‘Doubts in the Face of Reality’, p. 80. 


‘5 The ‘recipe’ metaphor has been used in relation to synaesthetic art in a third sense. Postwar 
composers, such as Cardew, Cage, and Crumb, departed from traditional musical notation and 
began using colour and freely expressive, gestural marks to evoke the kind of sound or music they 
wanted to perform. These synaesthetic scores are fascinating as images in their own right but, 
against their fetishization, Frank Zappa warns us that ‘you don’t eat the recipe’. One takes delight 
in the meal, not in the page on which the directions and ingredients are listed; in other words, the 
score is just a means to an end, the marks which enable realization of the music, and not something 
to be enjoyed in itself. I disagree with Zappa though. His use of the metaphor ignores the 
interpretation or translation which takes place from one domain to the other, and does not 
consider the major differences in the way images and words signify. See John L. Walters, ‘Sound, 
Code, Image’, Eye, vol. 7, no. 26 (Autumn 1997), pp. 24-35. 


46 I am not asserting that painting is the paradigm form of synaesthetic art; all artforms, including 


examples of computer art, can evoke synaesthetic responses. - 


4 For extensive bibliographies of metaphor in the theory of knowledge and language, see: Eva Feder 


Kittay, Metaphor: Its Cognitive Force and Linguistic Structure (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989); David E. 
Leary (ed.), Metaphor in the History of Psychology (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1994); Andrew 
Ortony (ed.), Metaphor and-Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1979). Psychologists have 
established that there is a difference between the genuine experience of synaesthesia and merely 
using metaphors to give colourful descriptions of experience. See Baron-Cohen and Harrison, 
Synaesthesia, and Cytowic, The Man Who Tasted Shapes. 
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recognized by transformation theory as being a source of cognitive insight. 
‘On Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense’ places metaphor at the centre of 
Nietzsche’s aesthetics and epistemology-—‘What then is truth? A mobile army 
of metaphors, metonyms, and anthropomorphisms”*—and, as I have argued 
elsewhere, the capacity for metaphor to bring new aspects of reality into being is 
supported by Kant’s transcendental philosophy.” The majority of cognitive 
theories of metaphor are developments of Black’s interactionist account.” This 
argues that strong metaphors create ‘implication complexes’ of conceptual associ- 
ation which generate new perspectives on the world. Black likens metaphors to 
instruments through which we view the world in a new and insightful way, and 
gives as an analogy the way Muybridge’s photography allowed us for the first time 
to study creatures in motion. New, poetic, objective, and often scientifically 
useful observations are made when discourses or realms of association, normally 
regarded as remote and unrelated, meet and intersect. This, I assert, applies to 
painting and the information age: painting’s ontological distance from electronic 
media makes it perfectly eligible to address new forms of experience. 

In this paper, I have challenged the thesis, offered by Januszczak, that painting’s 
materiality makes it an inappropriate medium for dealing with experiences 
peculiar to the digital age. Underlying this view is the Hegelian thesis that an 
artwork’s form must aspire to be of the same ontological order as its content. 
Both Kandinsky and Richter allude to Hegel’s metaphysics in suggesting that 
their abstract works reflect a transcendental realm. However, I have shown that 
an epistemology of transformation is more sympathetic to abstract painting, in 
three respects: (i) synaesthetic painting enables us to experience the transitions 
between modalities upon which the theory is based; (ii) materiality is a condition 
of possibility of representation in transformation theory, and not a dialectical 
moment to be overcome; and (iii) this epistemology acknowledges the creation of 
insight through the integration of unrelated concepts and, on this basis, the 
difference in kind between painting and electronic media becomes a virtue. 


Clive Cazeaux, History and Theory of Art and Design, University of Wales Institute, 
Howard Gardens, Cardiff CF2 1SP. Email: ccazeaux@uwic.ac.uk. À 


48 Nietzsche, ‘On Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense’, p. 84- 
4 Clive Cazeaux, ‘Metaphor and Heidegger’s Kant’, Review of Metaphysics, vol. 49 (1995), pp- 341-364. 
50 Max Black, ‘More About Metaphor’, in Ortony (ed.), Metaphor and Thought, pp. 19-41. 
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ART AS SUCH 
Rudolf Arnheim 


THE ARTS have often been entangled with social forces, stich as morality, religion, 
politics, and others. Even more powerful is the effect of the instincts, especially of 
sex. 

Quite often, these external forces get along well with art as such. To mention 
just one example: Delacroix s Liberty Leading the People! not only meets the pat- 
riotic demand of the 1830 revolution but also has the composition and expression 
of a good work of art. What is more, its visible qualities also derive from and lead 
back to one of the fundamental aspects of human nature, namely its central power 
of leadership. At its own level of quality, the painting meets the ideal prerequisite 
of a work of art. 

The ability to represent shape and space by the properties of visual images is 
used effectively also to describe the capacities of objects, for example, to illustrate 
works of the natural sciences. A prime example is offered by Leonardo da Vinci’s 
anatomical drawings.” They are obviously of high aesthetic quality in their inter- 
pretation of bones, muscles, and tendons. Not only is a foot or arm given in its 
visible presence, by which art makes objects concrete; it also shows the functional 
dynamics, the pull of the forcés that hold and move the body. The drawing 
is raised thereby beyond the object’s mere appearance ‘to a level of abstraction, 
which conveys meaning. Sometimes, Leonardo seems to do even more. His 
remarkable drawing of the embryo in the womb seems to symbolize the very 
birth of humankind in its early confinement and its forceful unfolding. The 
unborn human being seems to burst its shell to attain its new liberation. 

The human body, however, is not only an object of study and contemplation, 
but in actual experience it appeals to the sexual instinct. We need only to look 
through the history of art to see sexual desire reflected in painting and sculpture. 
From the prehistoric Venus figures to what we see nowadays in exhibitions, 
performances, and commercial exploitations, the appeal to sensual curiosity and 
possession is ubiquitous. This is evident in its misuse as pornography, defined in 


' The Delacroix painting is at the Louvre in Paris. 


2 Charles O’Malley and J. B. de G. M. Saunders, Leonardo da Vinci on the Human Body (New York, 
1952). 
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the dictionary as a ‘graphic or written form of communication intended to excite 
lascivious feelings’. 

As aestheticians know only too well, the instincts are proscribed in traditional 
art theory, partly perhaps for moral reasons, but mainly to isolate art as such 
conceptually. Edward Bullough asked for an attitude of psychical distance, which 
made the person ignore his or her own needs and concentrate on the ‘objective 
factors’ of the work of art. Similarly Kant called for ‘interesseloses Wohlgefallen’, 
by which he intended a judgement of approval. (‘Wohlgefallen’ should not 
be translated as ‘pleasure’, for which Kant uses the German word ‘Lust’.) But 
approval of what? And disregard of what interest? To Kant, the object of approval 
was purposefulness, but he saw this very purpose as an object of contemplation. 
The objective to be attained was beauty, which was thought of as harmony and 
balance. It was a formalistic conception of art. 

In 1834, Théophile Gautier introduced his novel Mademoiselle de Maupin with a 
long preface, in which he calls himself ‘the most enormously immoral person one 
could find in Europe and elsewhere; for I see nothing more licentious in the 
novels and plays of today than in the novels and plays of the past . . .’. And he also 
says: ‘Since I am not in the habit of looking at certain places on the statues, which 
look to me like the others, I find the figleaf cut with the scissors of the gentleman 
in charge of the fine arts the most ridiculous thing in the world.’ And Gautier 
proposes to give’a prize to somebody who invented a new pleasure, ‘for enjoy- 
ment seems to me the objective of life. This is what God has wanted; he has made 
the women, perfumes, light, the beautiful flowers, the good wines, the elegant 
horses, the female grey-hounds, and the angora cats. God has not told his angels: 
be virtuous, but be lovable.’ 

The arts have done their best to be lovable, but the range of freedom left to 
them has varied not only from culture to culture but also within the same culture 
from generation to generation. 

But it is not sufficient to look at art from the perspective of what is left to it and 
demanded of it. It is necessary to take the point of view of art by itself. What is the 
nature and character of art? What are its demands, and what interferes with its 
nature? Our mind has two means of exploring human experience, intuition and 
the intellect. Art makes use of both. Its subject matter covers the entire range of 
what is accessible to our senses and includes cognitive knewledge as well as the 
feelings aroused by it. To exemplify the range of art, I will refer once more to 
the subject of the human figure. By the standards of art in and by itself, art em- 
braces the entire range of human activities without any moral restrictions. It 
includes all aspects of the body and its sexual activity. It approves of Frangois 
Clouet’s Diane de Poitiers sitting in her bathtub, all the way to the nudes of 
Picasso and Matisse or Schiele. 

Art has to raise objections, however, when an obsessive insistence makes for 
a one-sided stress on a particular interest, such as the juvenile obsession with 
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sexuality that has cheapened our popular culture. One may go back to the Renais- 
sance, which begins to use the traditional biblical subjects to display attractive 
nudes for the collections of worldly customers. Tintoretto transforms the chaste 
Susanna into a luscious Venus watching herself in the mirror while undressing. 
Caravaggio’s voluptuous youths suit his subject when he depicts Narcissus 
admiring his reflection in the water; but they make for an objectionable.discord 
when they enact the angel inspiring St Matthew, let alone when they are supposed 
to show the young John the Baptist. 

These allowances and cautions are directives not imposed on art from the 
outside but derived from the inherent nature of art in and by itself. They are 
unlikely to lose their validity, whatever varieties the arts will produce in times to 
come. 


Rudolf Arnheim, 1200 Earhart Rd, #537, Ann Arbor, MI 48105, USA. 
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STYLE AND SUPERVENIENCE 


Igor Douven 


Davip Cope’s Computers and Musical Style’ describes a computer program that 
allegedly can represent and replicate musical styles sclely on the basis of 
compositions that have been entered into it (pp. ix, xi). Book and program have 
attracted a great deal of attention both among music theorists and among workers 
in the field of artificial intelligence. But although perhaps less easily recognized, 
Cope’s project has considerable philosophical significance too. For, if the program 
does what it is claimed to do, it establishes a substantial metaphysical thesis, 
namely that an ceuvre’s stylistic characteristics locally supervene on its textual 
features, which roughly means that its stylistic properties are entirely determined 
by its textual properties. This paper argues that stylistic properties do not locally 
supervene on textual properties, and thus that neither Cope’s program nor any 
other that essentially works like it can represent or replicate styles. 

The paper is organized as follows. First, I will give a brief description of Cope’s 
computer program without going into technical detail. Subsequently, the idea of 
supervenience will be introduced and some relevant varieties of supervenience 
will be defined. Then the paper’s main thesis will be defended; it will be seen that 
no in-depth discussion of the concept of style is needed to appreciate the point 
that a work’s stylistic properties do not reside in its text. The conclusion—that no 
approach to style analysis can succeed that is exclusively ‘text-based’ in the way 
Cope’s is—then follows immediately. 


I. EXPERIMENTS IN MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Cope is a composer and music theorist who got interested in the applications of 
computer science to music. The direct cause of his interest was a composer’s 
block; this made him turn to computer programming in the hope to find a 
‘composing partner’ (p. 18). Eventually his search resulted in a program he 
termed ‘Experiments in Musical Intelligence’ (EMI). Let me briefly sketch what 
EMI does and how it works. 

What EMI does is easily explained: musical data, for instance a number of 
Mozart piano sonatas, are (in coded form) fed into the computer, which then 


1 D. Cope, Computers and Musical Style (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1991). Hereafter cited by page 
number. 
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outputs new musical material. This new material is then hoped to be—and, 
according to Cope, also often is—in the style of the music that was entered. How 
the program works is not so easily explained, but the following simplified account 
will do for the purposes of this paper (see, pp. 152ff. for details). The two most 
important components of EMI are a pattern-matcher and a so-called Augmented 
Transition Network. The first searches for common patterns in the works that 
have gone into the computer, and stores these in a ‘style dictionary’ (together with 
a weight, indicating how ‘common’ they are). The second generates musical 
phrases by transforming, in systematic ways, following constraints from the style 
dictionary, basic ‘context-free’ musical material (stemming from a kind of 
automated part-writing device, which is also part of EMI). 

Cope’s book contains a number of musical examples that have been generated 
by EMI. For instance, there is a first movement of an imitation Mozart piano 
sonata, a slow movement of an imitation Prokofiev piano sonata, a Bach inven- 
tion imitation, a Joplin rag imitation, and much more.” Although none of these 
computer compositions is musically really satisfactory, anyone familiar with 
previous attempts to do more or less the same as Cope will find the overall 
achievement very impressive; what Cope offers here is by far the best that has 
been brought forward in the field. But exactly because the results are so 
admirable, there is a danger that we interpret them too easily as constituting a 
kind of proof of the view concerning the metaphysical status of style (or stylistic 
properties) as it emerges from Cope’s text, which, I believe, they do not. 

The view on style found in Cope’s book is not uncommon, as is also witnessed 
by some of the quotations given in chapter 2. It basically says that style is 
something ‘located in’ a composer’s (or author’s or painter’s) oeuvre (or in the art 
of some period), something that ‘inheres’ in the texts of these works. Let us call 
any view on style that agrees to this a localistic view. It need not be part of such a 
view that stylistic features are reducible to textual features, i.e. it is not implied that 
the former can be one-to-one correlated with the latter. Localists need merely 
hold that an oeuvre’s stylistic features locally supervene (to be explained below) on its 
textual properties. (Strictly speaking, localists need not even hold this much; they 
may believe that stylistic features inhere ‘magically’ in works of art, and are not in 
any comprehensible way related to the textual properties of the works they are 
stylistic features of—for obvious reasons I will ignore this option.) However, 
Cope does hold the stronger reducibility thesis: for him stylistic features are to be 
equated with statistically significant features, with recurring patterns (e.g. p. 30). 

As just noted, Cope’s view on style is not uncommon. What makes his book 
nevertheless interesting, even from a philosophical perspective, is that the 
computer project described in it seems to empirically establish that view. (Another 


2 Some examples of EMI’s style imitations are also downloadable as MIDI files from David Cope’s 


homepage: http://arts.ucsc.edu/faculty/cope/home. 
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part of philosophy naturalized!?) For if EMI indeed does what Cope claims it 
does, namely representing and replicating musical styles on the basis of nothing 
but some coded musical material, then localistic views on style must be right: it 
must be that stylistic properties are entirely determined by textual properties, for 
what else had EMI to go on? 

In what follows I will argue that localistic views on style are misguided and that 
Cope’s program does not show the contrary. More particularly it will be argued 
that already the weaker localistic views are false: stylistic properties do not locally 
supervene on textual properties, let alone are the former reducible to the latter. 
To facilitate discussion of these matters, however, I now first briefly explain the 
concept of supervenience. 


Il. LOCALLY VERSUS NON-LOCALLY SUPERVENIENT PROPERTIES 


Supervenierice can: either be described as a relation between higher- and 
lower-level properties (for instance psychological and physical properties) ‘or, 
equivalently, as a relationship between higher- and lower-level conceptual 
systems or theories, that is, as a relation between the theories that attempt to 
describe these properties. I here opt for the first alternative, but it is straight- 
forward to rephrase the following in terms of relations between theories.’ 

Imagine a device--a huge device-for transforming or ‘transmogrifying’ our 
world. The device can change any part of the world in all respects, as well as add 
things to the world and remove things from it. However, we can also determine 
that certain parts of the world will in the process of transformation remain 
unchanged in certain respects. Now suppose we give our magical device the com- 
mand to transform the world with the exception of segment s, which should at 
least in all A-respects remain unchanged. Then a higher-level B-property P is said 
to supervene locally on s’s A-properties if, no matter how much the rest of the 
world is transformed, s is guaranteed to possess P also after the transformation- 
process (by way of example one can think of A-properties as physical properties 
and of B-properties as biological properties, or, to give another example, the 
A-properties may be biological properties and the B-properties psychological 
properties). i 

Other notions of supervenience can now be defined in terms of what apart 
from s has to remain unchanged in order to ensure that some higher-level 
property is retained in the process. For instance, we may have to determine that 
not just s remains unchanged in all A-respects, but that also a certain segment s* 


3 Supervenience has lately received much attention in many branches of philosophy (including 
ethics, the philosophy of mind, and the philosophy of science). For a more detailed exposition and 
for discussion, see, for example, Jaegwon Kim, Philosophy of Mind (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1998); Harold Kincaid, ‘Supervenience and Explanation’, Synthese, vol. 77 (1988), pp. 251-281; and 
various chapters in David Charles and Kathleen Lennon (eds), Reduction, Explanation and Realism 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992). REE 
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of the environment in which s is embedded is kept fixed in those respects so as to 
ensure that s still has the higher-level property after the process; we might in 
that case say that the particular higher-level property supervenes regionally: it 
supervenes on the A-properties of s* of which the region s is a part. It may even 
be the case that s is guaranteed to have P after the transformation only if the 
transformation leaves everything as it is in all A-respects; in that case P might be 
called a globally supervenient property: it supervenes upon the A-properties of 
the world as a whole. Of course one can go on to define ever more fine-grained 
notions of supervenience in this way. However, for our purposes it suffices to 
distinguish between local and non-local supervenience.* 


Il. DO STYLISTIC PROPERTIES LOCALLY SUPERVENE ON TEXTUAL PROPERTIES? 


According to localistic views on style the answer to this question is evidently yes. 
For the basic idea underlying these views can, bearing the foregoing in mind, be 
reformulated as: by keeping the textual properties fixed we automatically keep the 
stylistic properties fixed, no matter how much everything else is transmogrified. 
In this section I will argue that this idea is incorrect and that the answer to the 
above question should be negative. 

In his 1975 article ‘On Psychomusicology’, Otto Laske complains that ‘the 
notion of “style” . . . is one of the most ill-defined’.® It seems to me that more 
than twenty years later this is still true (Nelson Goodman’s ‘The Status of Style’ 
and the work it elicited notwithstanding‘). To have at least something to go on in 
the ensuing discussion, but without any pretension of giving a satisfactory defin- 
ition or of being original, I suggest that it is part of the meaning of ‘style’ that 
stylistic features are those features of a work or oeuvre that somehow help us to 
place it as being made by a certain artist, or as being created in a certain period; a 
work’s stylistic features are those features that are typical or characteristic of its 
author and that thus help us identify that author, or in any case give us some 
indication as to when the work was created.’ It is these properties that we want to 


4 I have found this way of introducing the notion of supervenience to be pedagogically preferable to 


the standard way which makes full use of the language of modal predicate logic. It is also quite easy 
to explicate the notion of reduction in the transformation-terminology: a higher-level property P 
is reducible to a lower-level property Q exactly if each transformation that retains P will also retain 
Q. 

O. Laske, ‘On Psychomusicology’, International Review of the Aesthetics and Sociology of Music (1975), 
pp. 269-281; see p. 269. 

In Nelson Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking (Indianapolis: Hackett), pp. 23-40. 


It may be useful to distinguish between individual and general styles, as some authors do; see, for 
instance, Jenefer Robinson, ‘General and Individual Styles in Literature’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 40 (1984), pp. 147-158; Richard Wollheim, Painting as an Art (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1987); and Peter Lamarque, ‘Imitating Style’, in Lars-Olof Ahlberg and Tommie Zaine 
(eds), Aesthetic Matters (Uppsala, 1994), pp. 76-86. Cope’s experiments with EMI at most warrant 
conclusions about individual styles, of course. (It might be interesting to enter, for example, a 
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state when we attempt to describe the style of an artist (or of a school or period). 
Notice that this does not pre-empt any questions concerning the metaphysical 
status of stylistic properties; the features characteristic of an oeuvre may, for all that 
is said so far, still locally supervene on, or even simply be, textual properties of the 
works constituting that oeuvre. 

The first doubts about localism arise when we reflect upon what it means to 
characterize or typify something. What is typical of your face does not just depend 
on your own but also on other people’s faces. Likewise, what makes Mozart’s 
piano sonatas ‘typically Mozart’ does not only depend on these sonatas but also on 
works by other composers. It is not hard to come up with some thought- 
experiments which show how this affects the question we seek to answer in this 
section. The recipe for such experiments is simple: Either take some feature F of 
a composer C’s work that you consider to be a stylistic characteristic of that work, 
transmogrify the world in such a way that in the resulting world there are many 
different oeuvres that all exhibit F, and ask yourself whether you would still call F 
a stylistic property of C’s work in the resulting world. Or take a feature G of C’s 
work that you do not at all regard as a stylistic characteristic of that work, 
transmogrify the world so that after the process none of the other oeuvres that also 
exhibit G is left, and ask yourself whether you still would not regard G as a 
stylistic feature of C’s work in that world. 

Here is an example of a thought-experiment of the second kind (for an 
example of the first kind see towards the end of the paper). We program our 
transmogrifier so that it keeps the textual properties of Mozart’s works and of 
those of the twentieth-century German composer Boris Blacher fixed, but 
‘eliminates’ all other music. Blacher wrote music in what he called a variabele 
Metrik; in his works the time changes in every new bar according to some system 
that need not concern us here. Note, now, that in the resulting world the fact that 
Mozart does not change time every new bar—a feature of his music that we, in 
our world, would not dream of calling typical of him—has become a stylistic 
feature of his work. Someone who is told nothing about Mozart’s music but that 
it has that feature will already be able unfailingly to identify Mozart’s works (that 
is, will be able unfailingly to distinguish Mozart’s from Blacher’s works).*. 

The conclusion I want you to draw from thought-experiments like this is, of 


number of sonatas by different classical composers into the computer and then see what comes 
out; I would not know how we should interpret whatever result we would get—as a piece of music 
in the style of ‘the average classical composer’?) Discussion in the text below will also be restricted 
to individual styles. So in particular when I talk about the metaphysical status of stylistic properties 
I mean the metaphysical status of properties of individual styles. 
In the terminology of Kendall Walton’s ‘Categories of Art’, Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 
334-367, we could say that whereas, for most of us (given that Blacher’s music is so little known) 
not changing the time every bar actually is a standard feature of Western music generally, in the 
counterfactual situation described it is standard of Mozart's music only, and has thereby become 
salient. 
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course, that stylistic properties do not locally supervene on textual properties. But 
you may object that these at most show that in different worlds different features 
may be highlighted as being characteristic of an oeuvre, and that I am over- 
emphasizing the pragmatic element in the notion of style. Surely, you may say, a 
predicate may express a characteristic of an oeuvre—in the sense that the predicate 
is true of all or most of the works that oeuvre consists of —without expressing 
something characteristic of that oeuvre (something which, given the way the world 
is, distinguishes it from other oeuvres). If, then, we identify style with the totality 
of characteristics not in the second but in the first sense (of which one 
sub-collection may be highlighted in one world, another sub-collection in 
another world, and so on), it seems Cope can still maintain that, by capturing 
the statistically significant features, his program succeeds in capturing those 
characteristics, and thus succeeds in capturing musical styles. I strongly doubt the 
more liberal conception of style hinted at here. However, even if it should be 
correct, the thesis of this paper still stands. For, as the following considerations 
show, there are cases where features are undeniably part of an artist’s style (that is 
are characteristic in both the first and second sense), but that are neither in any 
relevant sense statistically significant textual features, nor locally supervenient on 
such features, nor even locally supervenient on textual features in general. 

Consider EMI’s Mozart sonata. Cope himself is clearly particularly proud of it. 
And it must be admitted that this piece exhibits remarkably many of the features 
that are quite commonly regarded as ‘typically Mozart’: the scale-like figures, the 
Seufzer, the Alberti-basses, the broken chords in the right-hand part; in addition, 
the harmonic progressions are, overall, quite ‘Mozartian’. There are some all too 
shrewd modulations perhaps, but of course it might be just a matter of more 
research and more programming to overcome such shortcomings. But although 
these features indeed often suffice to pick out Mozart’s music, this is in some 
sense just a coincidence, largely due to the fact that nowadays virtually no piano 
composition of, say, Hummel or Kozeluch is played anymore. I am sure that, had 
these works not gone into oblivion, we would not find Cope’s result so ‘typically 
Mozart’, since all the features that can be found in Cope’s Mozart sonata can also 
be found in the works of these composers. (One might say that, for all but the 
expert in eighteenth-century piano music, our world is epistemically indistin- 
guishable from a world transmogrified so that in it Clementi, Hummel, Dussek, 
Kozeluch, and many other composers of the same era have never existed.) On the 
other hand, what is typical for Mozart’s music in contrast to the works of these 
composers is something that is not found in the EMI sonata and, in fact, is 
something a program like EMI cannot get a grip on. 

For what is typical is that, where these other composers almost without 
exception follow the rules ‘scholastically’, that is stay within the schematic, 
Mozart often surprises us, moves us, makes us laugh, by breaking the rules, by 
breaking out of the schemata. It is these capricious, unpredictable elements in 
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Mozart’s music that distinguish it from the works of many of his contemporaries. 
Now the problem these surprising events pose for programs like EMI that ' 
attempt to analyze style via some pattern-matching procedure—and for the 
reductionist view on style that underlies EMI—is this: the only pattern that can 
be discovered in these events is ‘that the rules are broken’. There is nothing 
underlying them that could be expressed in terms of some advanced music 
theory, at least nothing informative. That is to say, there is no harmonic 
transition, or melodic turn, or anything else of that sort common to them. So 
these events—which together do constitute a stylistic feature of Mozart’s 
music—escape analysis by a pattern-matcher. For although the pattern ‘that the 
rules are broken’ may be detectable, it is so vague and general that it cannot be 
said adequately to represent the aspect of Mozart’s style at issue (it is how and 
when, and perhaps most importantly—see note 9—why, these rules are broken 
that is so typical for Mozart), unless it can be explicated in further steps. But this 
is what cannot be done—because of the very nature of these events (‘the pattern 
behind the unpredictable’ surely sounds like a contradiction in terms). Thus 
stylistic properties cannot simply be equated with statistically significant 
properties. 

It is also easily seen that stylistic features of the kind just mentioned do not 
locally supervene on statistically significant textual properties. This time program 
the transmogrifier so that it keeps the statistically significant features, that is, the 
patterns, of Mozart’s music fixed, including the pattern that the rules are broken 
every so often, but transforms all else. If Cope’s conception of style were correct, 
the resulting music would again have to be in Mozart’s style. However, although 
we made sure that in it there will also be non-schematic elements, nothing 
guarantees that some of these now are not ridiculous or even sheer musical 
nonsense, instead of witty or exciting or moving. To put the point concisely: 
thanks to Cope we now know how to get the patterns into the computer, but we 
still have no idea as to how to get the genius in. And hence there is no guarantee 
that the result will be ‘typically Mozart’. 

Finally, these non-schematic elements in Mozart’s music can also serve to 
underpin the stronger thesis we want to establish in this section, namely that 
stylistic features do not even locally supervene on textual properties in general 
(that is on statistically significant and insignificant ones taken together). ‘Take, for 
instance, the final part of Mozart’s Symphony no. 31, composed and first 
performed in Paris, about which Mozart writes in a letter to his father: ‘Since I 
heard that here [i.e. in Paris] all final Allegros . . . begin with all instruments 
together and mostly unisono, I began with only the second violins piano’ (letter of 
3 July 1778; my translation). As one can also read in that letter, this ‘inversion’ 
had an enormous effect on the Parisian public. Now we can readily program our 
transmogrifier in such a way that this surprise, as well as any of the other sur- 
prising events in Mozart’s music, is no longer striking, exciting, witty, ingenious, 
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but becomes dull. Simply adding many symphonies to the world with final parts 
starting not with an orchestral tutti but in the same fashion as the Puriser will take 
(part of) the wit from this work, will make it (more) conventional. We can do 
similarly for any of the other surprises.? 

In sum: I have argued that stylistic properties do not locally supervene on 
textual properties. If my arguments are correct, then there is no hope that we will 
ever have a computer program that in some form or other is able to give a stylistic 
analysis of an oeuvre or a part thereof just on the basis of the texts of these works. 
Hence, in particular, EMI cannot be such a device. 


Igor Douven, Department of Philosophy, Utrecht University, Heidelberglaan 8, 3584 CS 
Utrecht, The Netherlands. Email: igor.douven@phil.uu.nl. 


? Peter Lamarque’s distinction (see ‘Imitating Style’) between feature-based and act-based concep- 


tions of style gives us another way to explain why EMI cannot succeed in capturing a certain 
composer’s style. As Lamarque points out, styles cannot generally be identified on the basis of 
(what he calls) their ‘surface features’ alone. To identify a style we must also ask what underlies or 
explains these features (‘what functions they serve, what expressive aims they realise, what kinds of 
works they occur in’, p. 85). Applied to our example, we can say that, although it is no characteristic 
of Mozart’s style that he begins a final movement with the second violins only, why he does so in 
the case of his Symphony no. 31 is characteristic. These explanatory considerations contributing to 
the individuation of styles are evidently outside the scope of a program such as EMI. (Perhaps a 
next step in the kind of research Cope is engaged in could consist of trying to develop a program 
that works on the basis of both textual features and explanatory considerations of the sort 
Lamarque discusses, where, to start not too ambitiously, the latter could be put in by hand.) 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
Stephen Croddy 


Goruic architecture and scholastic philosophy are generally considered to be 
related.! Erwin Panofsky, for example, finds that they share more than a ‘mere 
“parallelism” ’, and describes their development as ‘astonishingly synchronous’. 

In Medieval Architecture, Medieval Leaning: Builders and Masters in the Age of 
Romanesque and Gothic, Charles Radding and William Clark attempt to establish a 
feature that Gothic architecture and scholastic philosophy share and which also - 
differentiates them from their predecessors. They find it in the ‘mental processes’ 
of the master-builders and philosophers working in the two disciplines.’ They 
propose that what distinguishes these thinkers is that they constructed integrated 
systems of solutions to aesthetic and intellectual problems. 

I will show that Radding and Clark’s thesis is false. I will argue that while they 
correctly describe the Gothic master-builder’s cognitive approach to construc- 
tion, this mental process does not separate him from earlier workers. From my 
discussion I will then establish a dimension which is distinctive of Gothic 
architecture and scholastic philosophy. It is that each contributes to an analysis of 
the language of its discipline. 


I. SCHOLASTICISM VERSUS PRE-SCHOLASTICISM 


In contrast to scholasticism’s comprehensive approach to problems, pre- 
scholastic philosophers were inclined to consider questions individually. They 
did not emphasize ascertaining the relationships between issues or their solutions 
with the aim of establishing a comprehensive system of thought. Abelard’s work 
(in the early rroos), on the other hand, is paradigmatic of scholastic thinking. 
One of his concerns with the solution to a problem was what its implications 
were for the solutions to other problems. As a result of his interest in the 


1 Both commenced in the twelfth century. 


2 Erwin Panofsky, Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism (New York: Penguin, 1985; first published 
1951), p- 20. 

3 Charles M. Radding and William W. Clark, Medieval Architecture, Medieval Learning: Builders and 
Masters in the Age of Romanesque and Gothic (New Haven, CT: Yale U.P., 1992), p. 3. All further 
references to this work will be made as page numbers within parentheses in the text. 
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relationship of implication, Abelard devoted much of his work to the study of 
logic. Thus in addition to using it as a tool for reasoning, he analysed the language 
of logic itself. This investigation required a second language, what today is called 
a ‘meta-language’.* Consequently, not only was scholasticism distinctive in its 
attempt to establish a coherent theory, but in addition it introduced an analysis of 
the language which the discipline employed in order to express this theory. ; 
Radding and Clark propose that in a manner analogous to that of scholastic 
philosophers, Gothic master-builders took a comprehensive approach to prob- 
lems. They maintain that the evidence for this type of mental process is found in 
the edifices. For them a Gothic construction’s revealing characteristic is ‘a space 
whose unity an observer would readily perceive’ (p. 7). They argue that this 
feature required that ‘instead of designing architectural elements sequentially as 
they were needed’, the Gothic master builder ‘differed from earlier builders’ and 
‘designed all of these elements in advance of the actual building’ (p. 7). 
Conversely, then, Romanesque architects’ mental processes were supposedly 
like those of the pre-scholastics. They considered problems separately, not as a 
comprehensive plan. Thus Radding and Clark conclude that with Gothic 
architecture and scholasticism there was a transformation in cognitive approach: 
‘the shift to handling entire systems of concepts and design elements’ (p. 144). 


Il. THE ROMANESQUE AT SAINT-DENIS 


In an effort to establish their thesis as to the difference between Romanesque 
and Gothic master-builders, Radding and Clark offer an interpretation of certain 
aspects of the church at Saint-Denis. They attempt to show that a difference be- 
tween features of the church’s west fagade exemplifies their proposed difference 
in cognitive approaches. 

They claim that the Romanesque master-builder is responsible for ‘only the 
three portals, the strongly projecting pier buttresses between them, and the 
horizontal molding across the top of the central portal’ (p. 66). They argue that 
the moulding in particular is indicative of this master-builder’s manner of 
thinking. Their reason is that it is approximately 20 centimeters higher on the 
south side and thus is not completely horizontal. Their explanation for this 
deviation is that the master-builder was attempting to obscure the fact that the 
north and south portals differ in height. Citing the results of Sumner Crosby’s 


4 Alfred Tarski introduced the concept of a meta-language into twentieth-century philosophy for the 


purpose of resolving certain paradoxes. For a discussion of these paradoxes and the use of a meta- 
language to resolve them, see W. V. Quine, ‘The Ways of Paradox’ in The Ways of Paradox and Other 
Essays (New York: Random House, 1966). Radding and Clark allude twice to twentieth-century 
philosophy (pp. 28, 58). However, they do not recognize that both this period and scholasticism 
employed meta-languages, much less that this relationship has a bearing on the significance of 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century thought. 
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investigations as their authority, their proposed evidence for their interpretation 
is: 


Crosby has argued that the builder planned the doorways using dimensions based on 
those taken from the eighth-century nave and transept, and then, to disguise the fact 
that the heights of the portals differed, accommodated the moldings to the portals. 


(p. 66) 


They conclude that this demonstrates that the Romanesque master-builder 
worked typically ‘as the philosophical masters had worked before Abelard, taking 
each problem sequentially, with the solution to one defining a context to which 
the next had to be adapted’ (p. 66). 

They claim that the Gothic master-builder executed the work on the upper 
levels of the façade. They note that despite the dimensional discrepancies 
between the two side sections, none of the lateral lines in this area deviates from 
the horizontal. For them this suggests that ‘whereas the first builder worked from 
problem to problem, the second builder . . . worked back and forth between the 
different architectural and sculptural elements’ (p. 66). Thus the west façade of 
Saint-Denis is supposed to demonstrate that what distinguishes Gothic master- 
builders is their attempt to ‘coordinate design elements into a coherent plan’ 


(p. 122). 


III. THE ACCURACY OF RADDING AND CLARK’S INTERPRETATION 


Before turning to the question of whether Radding and Clark’s thesis is correct, 
I would like to establish whether their argument is consistent. If it is not, then it 
is impossible for their position as a whole to be acceptable. 

Consider what they have to say about a Romanesque edifice: the church of San 
Vicente at Cardona. As I will discuss, their interpretation is true of many other 
pre-Gothic buildings as well. They emphasize ‘the thoroughness of the planning’ 
that its design of spatial units required. From this they correctly conclude: ‘It is 
not possible that the combination of piers, pilaster strips, and transverse arches 
that articulate the space was achieved haphazardly or by trial and error. This effect 
had to be planned at the beginning’ (p. 14). 

Note that this mental process is not the reactive, sequential one they attribute 
to Romanesque master-builders, for example the one who worked on the west 
façade of Saint-Denis. Rather, this is the approach of ‘coordinating design 
elements into a coherent plan’ which is supposed to distinguish Gothic master- 
builders. Therefore their interpretation of San Vicente’s construction contradicts 
their thesis as to what differentiates the Gothic from the Romanesque. 

Furthermore, their analysis of the formation of the west fagade of Saint-Denis 
is unacceptable. Consequently it does not support their proposed difference in 
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mental processes between Romanesque and Gothic master-builders. There are 
several reasons. 

Firstly, it is questionable whether two separate individuals directed the build- 
ing of different parts. Crosby maintains that only one person was responsible for 
the west façade. This militates against Radding and Clark’s claim that the non- 
horizontal moulding over the central portal reflects a different master-builder and 
thought process from that exemplified by the horizontal ones. 

Secondly, the west fagade’s twin towers and the three portals along with the 
non-horizontal moulding are, according to Radding and Clark, the product of 
a manner of reasoning which was ‘sequential’ as opposed to one which 
‘coordinated design elements into a coherent plan’. However, Crosby points out 
that the facade is not just an ‘exterior embellishment’. The twin towers, already 
‘developed to such a degree by Norman masons’, are set back so that they are an 
integral part of the whole western section of the church.® The result is a westwerk, 
which is of Carolingian origin and thus a product of well-established construc- 
tion procedures.’ Consequently, similar to San Vicente, it is more plausible to 
interpret the west fagade’s master-builder as following a predesigned plan which 
was the product of much preparatory and traditional thought. 

The most telling reason why Radding and Clark’s interpretation is unaccept- 
able is that their reading of Crosby quoted above is false. His diagnosis of the 
non-horizontal moulding is the opposite from what they claim. 

- In contradiction to them, his argument is not that this moulding was an 
afterthought whose purpose was to ‘disguise’ the difference in height between the 
two side portals. Instead, following Suger, the master-builder knew in advance 
through the use of ‘arithmetical and geometrical instruments’ that the side aisles 
were of different widths, and it is an elementary fact of plane geometry that 
‘triangles with bases of different lengths have apexes at different heights’.® The 
result of the difference in the widths of the side aisles is that the south portal is 30 
centimeters wider than the north one. Thus its apex is almost a meter higher than 
the north portal’s. 


5 Sumner Crosby, ‘Early Gothic Architecture: New Problems as a Result of the Saint-Denis 
Excavations’, Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians (July-December 1948), p. 15; and Sumner 
Crosby, ‘Abbot Suger’s St-Denis. The New Gothic’ in Romanesque and Gothic Art (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton U.P., 1963), p. 87. 

Sumner Crosby, ‘Abbot Suger, The Abbey of Saint-Denis, and the new Gothic style’ in The Royal 
Abbey Saint-Denis (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1981), p. 17. 

For a discussion of some of the detailed preconstruction planning, see Crosby’s discussion in 
‘Some Uses of Photogrammetry by the Historian of Art’, Etudes d'art médiéval offertes à Louis Grodecki 
(Paris: Editions Ophrys, 1981). Stephen Gardner comments on other aspects of the precon- 
struction design of the west façade in ‘The Influence of Castle Building on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in the Paris Region’, in K. Reyerson and F. Powe (eds), The Medieval Castle (London: 
Kendall/Hunt, 1984). 

8 Crosby, ‘Some Uses of Photogrammetry’, p. 120. 
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Crosby proposes that when the entrances were begun the master-builder 
instructed his workmen to employ ‘normal medieval design procedures’. This, he 
maintains, was the ‘cause’ of the non-horizontal moulding, just as it was the cause 
of the difference in width and thus in height of the side portals.’ So the moulding 
was no more a product of sequential thinking than were the width and height 
disparities. 

Furthermore, Crosby concludes that subsequently the horizontal mouldings 
were constructed in response to the one over the central portal. It follows from 
his investigation, therefore, that in contradiction to Radding and Clark they are a 
product of sequential thinking. 

Consequently, for Crosby, the non-horizontal moulding is the result of a 
mental process that is the opposite of what Radding and Clark claim. This is true 
of the horizontal mouldings as well. Thus Crosby’s analysis implies that Radding 
and Clark fail to establish that the west fagade of Saint-Denis exemplifies trans- 
formation in the cognitive approaches to construction between Romanesque and 
Gothic master-builders. 


IV. THE UNITY OF PRE-GOTHIC SPACE 


We have seen that Radding and Clark’s own interpretation of San Vicente at 
Cardona contradicts their thesis as to the difference in mental processes between 
Gothic master-builders and their predecessors. Numerous other pre-Gothic 
edifices also negate their proposal. Consider Saint Michael’s at Hildesheim. Its 
design justifies the conclusion that its construction resulted from a com- 
prehensive cognitive approach, the type of thought process Radding and Clark 
claim distinguishes Gothic master-builders. 

For instance, the exterior manifests a strong east-west polarity. This is 
prominent in the square towers over both crossings, which are conjoined with a 
stair-turret at the termination of each of the transepts’ arms. Analogously, 
the ground plan follows a rational, organized system. It is sharply divided 
into modular sections, resulting in distinct geometrical relationships. The 
consequence is an integrated design creating a unified interior space in which 
proportion is central. 

Saint Michael’s demonstrates that Radding and Clark are mistaken in claiming 
that the Gothic ‘surpassed’ its predecessors in ‘aesthetic coherence’ (p. 7). 
Contrary to them, it is implausible to interpret the mental process which resulted 
in this earlier edifice to be one that took ‘each problem sequentially, with the 
solution to one defining a context to which the next had to be adapted’. Rather, 
just as with a Gothic building, Saint Michael’s is the product of a thought process 
that prior to construction created a design which integrated the solutions to 
aesthetic problems into a complete system. 


< 


? Ibid., p. 119. 
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Consequently the conceptual approach Radding and Clark specify does not 
distinguish Gothic master-builders from pre-Gothic. We have seen, though, that 
it does differentiate scholastic thinkers from pre-scholastic. Therefore, in the 
respect Radding and Clark mention, pre-Gothic master-builders were more 
advanced in their approach to problems in construction than pre-scholastic 
thinkers were to problems in philosophy. 


V. ROMANESQUE VERSUS GOTHIC 


We have found that Radding and Clark do not succeed in establishing the respect 
in which Gothic architecture and scholastic thought are related uniquely. The 
reason is that the interior spaces of buildings of Gothic’s predecessors are unified, 
which is in contradiction to their general view. This error in interpretation 
prevents them from capturing the difference in the thought processes between 
pre-Gothic and Gothic master-builders. 

In order to determine this contrast, I will attempt to establish distinctions 
between Romanesque and Gothic design which would be indicative of it. I will 
show that while the interiors in both Romanesque and Gothic buildings are 
unified, their space is structured differently. I will argue that Radding and Clark’s 
proposed contrast in cognitive approach does not follow from this formal contrast 
in spatial unity. I will then consider differences which do follow. 

We have seen that both types of design create a unified interior space. 
However, within this shared coherence there are two important contrasts. One is 
in the type of design elements employed. The other is in the manner in which 
these elements are formally arranged. After considering these distinctions, I will 
discuss the respect in which ‘hey are linguistic. 

The prevalent Romanesque design elements are fully delineated segments: 
cubes, spheres, pyramids, and cones. They are employed to produce semicircular 
arches, groin vaults, domes, columns, and pilasters. The Gothic, on the other 
hand, created elements which encourage a sense of spatial flow while simul- 
taneously emphasizing the modelling capacities of light, for example flying 
buttresses, tracery, pointed arches, and systems of rib-vaulting. The difference in 
the components employed resulted in a difference in the manner in which space 
was structured. 

Paul Frankl distinguishes three types of forms—spatial, optical, and mech- 
anical—for interpreting the arrangements of elements. In regard to Radding and 
Clark’s emphasis on spatial unity, the first type is the most relevant. Frankl calls 
the structuring of interior space into a unified whole the ‘geometry of aes- 
thetics’."° Under his interpretation of this concept, a building’s spatial form is an 
abstraction analogous to the abstract forms of geometry. 

Frankl argues that the Gothic structuring of space results in a style of 


10 Paul Frankl, Gothic Architecture (Baltimore, MD: Penguin, 1962), p. 14. 
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‘partiality’."' The reason is that each section is an incomplete fragment. It is the 
result of a division within a whole. This type of approach to spatial composition 
is exemplified in the intricate articulation of the nave wall of the high French 
Gothic, for example Chartres, Reims, and Amiens.’ Notice in the clerestory, for 
instance, how one segment opens out into another, a type of passage.” Thus the 
Gothic approach to composition is to create unity through the subdivision of one 
space. 

In contrast, unity is achieved in the Romanesque by the conjoining of several 
self-contained spaces. An analysis of both early Romanesque edifices, for example 
San Vicente, as well as later ones, for example Speyer, demonstrates this type of 
consolidation of segments. The bays, for instance, illustrate the process. They 
result in the impression of a larger whole formed by their ‘addition’.4 Notice 
here as well as in the piers the manner in which the juxtaposition of continuous 
flat planes contributes to this effect. Furthermore, a similar type of coherence by 
conjunction is found in the system of vaults. Since the Romanesque achieves 
spatial unity through addition, Frankl considers it to be a style of ‘totality’.!® 

Thus Radding and Clark are correct to emphasize the difference between 
the Romanesque and Gothic approaches to the structuring of space. They are 
mistaken, however, when they suggest that only Gothic master-builders 
‘integrated different design elements into an overall, unified concept of space’ 
. (p. 96). This in turn apparently motivated them to conclude erroneously that 
the thought processes of only the Gothic master-builders were comprehensive 
and unified. 

Like Frankl, Crosby sees the Gothic as transforming the Romanesque ‘cubic, 
additive’ space into a series of less sharply defined volumes which ‘can only be 
experienced in relation to other, adjacent volumes’. His description of how this is 
accomplished provides insight into the contrasting techniques the Romanesque 
and the Gothic employed in achieving their distinctive arrangements of a unified 
space: 


11 Ibid., p. 12. 

Louis Grodecki provides an illuminating discussion of this point in Gothic Architecture (New York: 
Rizzoli International, 1985). 

This is one of the dimensions which relates the Gothic to modernism. See Section VIII. The 
concept of passage is applied typically to modern painting, in particular to Cézanne’s later work and 
subsequent Analytic Cubism. Cf. William Rubin, ‘Cézannisme and the Beginnings of Cubism’, in 
Cézanne: The Late Work (New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1977). 

Frankl, Gothic Architecture, p. 10. 

See Hans Erich Kubach, Architettura romanica (Milan: Electa SpA, 1972) for an example of this kind 
of analysis of San Vicente, Speyer, and other important Romanesque structures. 

Frankl, Gothic Architecture, p. 11. For further discussion of the concept of spatial addition, see Paul 
Frankl, Principles of Architectural History: The Four Phrases of Architectural Style (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1968), pp. 29-30 
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The massive piers, instead of having their axes parallel or perpendicular to the walls 
of the aisles, have axes that are on a diagonal, so that the enclosed volumes are 
octagonals rather than cubes; and the piers attached to the walls, instead of continuing, 
or accenting the planes of those walls, project diagonally out from them.” 


Along with form that is spatial, Frankl distinguishes that which is optical and 
mechanical. A Romanesque building’s frontal images produce its optical form. 
The impression of frontality results from the consistent use of 90° angles. It is 
enhanced by surfaces that are either parallel or perpendicular to the principal 
east-west axis. Mechanical form is found in the Romanesque’s emphasis on ‘the 
solidity of stone and its capacity to preserve its spatial form under pressure’. 

With the Gothic, ribs counteract Romanesque frontality while directing the 
viewer to experience images obliquely. This contributes to a diagonal optical 
form. In contrast to the Romanesque mechanical form’s sense of permanence, the 


Gothic’s is perceptible as a channel of a continuous upward flow. 


VI. STRUCTURE VERSUS THOUGHT 


Notice that the differences between Romanesque and Gothic architecture which 
_ I have been discussing are concerned with types of spatial components and the 
forms in which they are structured. This is not to be confused with a difference 
in the thought processes by which these elements and their forms were designed 
or built. For instance, in discussing the Romanesque, Frankl urges that the 
‘aesthetic impression of genesis by addition has nothing to do with the actual 
genesis’. Radding and Clark make a similar point when they stress that ‘what 
was created’ must not be confused with ‘how it was thought out’ (p. 4; their 
emphasis). 

Nevertheless, recall their incorrect description of the mental process of the 
Romanesque master-builder of the west façade of Saint-Denis’ as ‘sequential’. 
The explanation of why they gave this interpretation is that evidently they took 
the additive manner in which Romanesque spatial components are structured to 
be indicative of the cognitive approach in which they were built. Thus they 
inferred from the difference in Romanesque and Gothic spatial forms a difference 
in the master-builders’ thought processes in the construction of these forms.” 
Their own inference, then, was the type they correctly criticize. 

It is worth noting, furthermore, that in their desire to find a correlation 
Crosby, ‘Abbot Suger’s St.-Denis’, p. 86. 

Frankl, Gothic Architecture, p. 11. 
1 Ibid., p. 10. 


In Paul Crossley’s critique of Medieval Architecture, Medieval Learning, he infers a less specific though 
similar conclusion to the one drawn here. The weakness with his argument is that he fails to 
recognize that for Radding and Clark’s thesis space is the concept central to distinguishing between 
Romanesque and Gothic design. See Crossley’s review of Medieval Architecture, Medieval Learning in 
Burlington Magazine (March 1994), pp. 172-173. 
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between the Romanesque and the pre-scholastic, Radding and Clark might have 
also been influenced by the sequential quality of the latter’s approach to 
philosophical issues. 


VII. THE LANGUAGES OF ARCHITECTURE 


We have seen that there are fundamental differences between the Romanesque 
and the Gothic in the design elements they employed and the types of forms in 
which they arranged them. These distinctions between the two styles of archi- 
tecture are analogous to those between the vocabularies and syntax of two 
languages. This analogy, then, provides a respect in which the contrasts I have 
been discussing between the Romanesque and the Gothic are linguistic. 

Comparable to differences between any two languages and their users, these 
differences between the vocabularies and forms in architecture would in turn 
result in differences between the mental processes of the master-builders who 
employed them. It follows, therefore, that a Gothic master-builder differed 
cognitively from his Romanesque predecessor both in terms of the concepts.of 
design elements he employed as well as in the types of f forms in which he 
mentally structured these concepts. 

In a manner analogous to Romanesque and Gothic master-builders, Abelard 
also employed a language, namely logic, to create a coherent system. Further- 
more, he investigated this language’s form. As I noted earlier, this required a 
meta-language derived from logic. Abelard, then, was employing the constituents 
of a discipline to analyse the structure of the language of that discipline.” 

Gothic edifices suggest a similar approach. For instance, consider the 
employment of flying buttresses, ribs, shafts, tracery, and pinnacles. Particularly 
illustrative is the use of these constituents in the later French Gothic, for example 
Notre Dame of Paris, Chartres, and Amiens. In contrast to the Romanesque’s 
self-contained segments, notice the extent to which both the organization of 
these components as well as their display reveal the form of the building’s 
composition. In this respect, they demonstrate that the particular design elements 
employed in the Gothic as well as the manner in which they were arranged can 
be interpreted as participating in a type of structural analysis.” 

This view supports the kind of thesis Radding and Clark attempted to 
establish. It is one which identifies a process that is common to Gothic architec- 


ture and scholasticism while differentiating them from their predecessors.” Thus 
21 Radding and Clark seem to be aware of this aspect of scholastic thought (p. 58). They fail to 
appreciate, however, its significance for the relationship between scholasticism and Gothic 
architecture. 

Panofsky discusses certain aspects of this approach in Gothic Architecture, pp. 30, 58, 59. 


In Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism Panofsky proposes an identification between the Gothic and 
the high scholasticism of St Thomas Aquinas. He does not consider, however, the question of 
distinguishing them from the Romanesque and pre-scholasticism. 
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this interpretation suggests that unlike the pre-scholastic and the Romanesque, 
the results of the work of the Gothic master-builder and the scholastic philos- 
opher contributed to an investigation of their disciplines’ languages. 


VII. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, SCHOLASTICISM, AND MODERNISM 


The preceding conclusion establishes a respect in which twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century philosophical thought and architecture anticipated modernism. In 
Clement Greenberg’s defining essay ‘Modernist Painting’, he takes modernism to 
be the use of the ‘methods of a discipline to criticize the discipline itself’.* He 
finds this type of analysis to have begun with Kant. In response to Greenberg, Leo 
Steinberg perceives it in art as early as Giotto’s frescoes.” 

However, it follows from the above discussion that perhaps this kind of 
investigation began even two hundred years earlier with Saint-Denis and 
Abelard.” Furthermore, this transformation is the type Radding and Clark sought 
in the scholastic solutions of philosophical problems and in the Gothic forms of 
architectural space.” 


W. Stephen Croddy, Department of Philosophy, West Chester State University, West 
Chester, PA 19383, USA. Email: stcroddy@AOL.com. 


Clement Greenberg, ‘Modernist Painting’ (1960), in John O’Brian (ed.), Modernism with a 
Vengeance, vol. 4, The Collected Essays and Criticism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), p. 
85. Greenberg does not specify the dimension of the discipline which is analysed, in particular the 
discipline’s language. 

3 Leo Steinberg, ‘Other Criteria’, in Other Criteria (New York: Oxford U.P., 1972), p- 71. 


On the idea of ‘modernism’ in ‘Gothic architecture, see Marvin Trachtenberg, ‘Gothic/Italian 
“Gothic”: Toward a Redefinition’, Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, vol. 50 (1991), pp. 
22-37; and Willibald Sauerlander, ‘Mod Gothic’, review of French Gothic Architecture of the 12th and 
13th Centuries by Jean Bony, New York Review of Books, vol. 31, no. 17 (November 1984), pp. 43—45. 


27 Iam grateful to Cecil Striker for insightful discussions of the analysis of medieval architecture as 


well as to the anonymous referee and Evelyn Adler for their helpful comments. 
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DAVIES ON THE MUSICAL EXPRESSION 
OF EMOTION 


Robert Stecker 


IN THIS paper, I critically examine Stephen Davies’s account of musical expres- 
sion. I do so not intending either to refute or defend it, but in a more preliminary 
way to explore it. In particular, I want to emphasize certain ways in which Davies 
develops the account beyond its initial formulation and to ask whether the 
elaborated account is adequate to meet various objections. I approach the account 
in this somewhat tentative way because it holds considerable promise, but only if 
it can meet the above-mentioned objections. l 

Davies first presented the account in a 1980 publication,’ the same year Peter 
Kivy published The Corded Shell? which deals with the same topic. The accounts 
share a common idea at their core, but in the various ways in which Davies 
dévelops and qualifies his version of the account in his 1994 book, Musical 
Meaning and Expression? he parts company with Kivy. It is with the 1994 version 
that I am exclusively concerned. 

I will first set out what Davies takes to be two complex constraints on a satis- 
factory account of musical expression. Meeting these is an important motivator 
of what he proposes. Second, I set out the account itself. Finally, I consider 
objections. 


I. WHAT MUSICAL EXPRESSION IS NOT 


The first two hundred pages of Davies’s book examines and rejects roughly four 
alternative approaches to musical expression. In rejecting these, Davies reaches 
the following conclusions. (i) Music is not a language and so is not a language of 
the emotions. We cannot say things about emotions with music in the way we do 
so with language. (ii) Music does not have depictive content as does representa- 
tional painting. (iii) Nor is music a special type of symbol system in which 
psychological, emotional states are presented, conceptualized, or exemplified. 


' Stephen Davies, ‘The Expression of Emotion in Music’, Mind, vol. 89 (1980), pp. 67-86. 
2 Peter Kivy, The Corded Shell (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1980). 


3 





Stephen Davies, Musical Meaning and Expression (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1994). Parenthetical page 
references are to this work. 
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(iv) Finally, emotional expression in music is neither the venting of the com- 
poser’s emotions nor the arousal of emotion in the listener. Davies does not deny 
that listeners are moved to sadness by sad music or that composers may express 
their sadness in such music, and he emphasizes that ‘we very often take music to 
connect . . . to the composer’s experience of affective life in general’ (p. 272). But 
musical expression is not to be understood as either the listener’s arousal or the 
composer’s expression. In general, Davies’s first constraint is that a correct 
account of musical expression must avoid any of these four approaches. 

One comment about this complex constraint concerns the third view rejected, 
that music is not a special type of semantically significant symbol system. Davies 
specifically finds wanting the views of Langer, Pratt, and Goodman. But Davies 
does not deny that music can mean, be about, or refer to things, and in particular, 
emotions. So I am unclear what is the general view rejected here. 

The second constraint I shall call Hanslick’s constraint, because Davies derives 
it from an argument of Hanslick’s. Davies’s clearest expression of the constraint 
is this: ‘If emotions are expressed in music, the emotions in question cannot be 
ones that, necessarily, are sensationally experienced. . .. The emotions expressed 
in music are not the kind that depend on thought, and crucially, not the kind that 
need to be felt’ (p. 221). 

I understand this constraint, but am unclear how Davies derives it from 
Hanslick’s argument. The argument states that (i) music cannot represent 
thoughts; (ii) the representation of definite emotions requires the representation 
of their individuating thoughts; (iii) so music cannot represent emotions. Davies 
accepts that this argument is flawed mainly because some felt emotions are 
objectless, and hence not thought-individuated, falsifying premise (ii). He does 
not mention that, even if we accept the argument, it is not clear how the 
unrepresentability of emotions bears on their inexpressibility. However, the main 
puzzle I have is how Davies moves from the argument to the conclusion that 
music cannot express felt emotion, even of the objectless variety. Davies seems to 
reach this conclusion by a new piece of reasoning, namely that if music did 
express felt emotion, it would have to do so via a resemblance either to patterns 
of feeling characteristic of individual emotions or to patterns of characteristic 
behaviour. Davies has far more sympathy for the existence of the second sort of 
pattern than the first, but neither pattern can be, as it were, intrinsically 
expressive except where the object that exhibits the pattern actually feels the 
emotion, and music, obviously, is not such an object. Mere resemblance does not 
suffice because music may resemble many things, even things that exhibit a 
dynamic pattern in common with expressive behaviour, which the music does 
not express. The only alternative would be that the resemblance is used to 
represent or symbolize felt emotions, and Davies takes his first constraint to rule 
this out. Whether he does so legitimately, I return to after discussing his positive 
view. 
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If music expresses emotion, it is not, in the basic case, thought-individuated 
emotion or even felt or experienced emotion of any variety. In this basic case, it is 
not a psychological state, or even a general type of such state, that is being 
expressed. One might conclude, with Hanslick, that music does not express 
emotion at all, but there is a type of emotion, according to Davies, that, in the 
basic case, music can and does express. Emotion words sometimes refer to 
appearances things present, independently of whether those things have or are 
betraying, or could have or could be betraying, psychological emotional states. 
Human faces and those of some animals, certain sorts of postures and gaits, trees 
with limbs appropriately arrayed, the grills of some cars present such appearances. 
And so does music. Davies calls these things which emotion words sometimes 
refer to ‘emotion characteristics in appearance’. Music presents or possesses 
these, and is expressive, in the basic case, in virtue of this. 

Emotion characteristics in appearance are necessarily publicly displayed, and 
the criterion of such a characteristic is given solely in appearances. It makes no 
difference whether they are consciously adopted or not. In the musical case, it 
would seem that whether a passage has, say, a sadness characteristic is a matter of 
whether it publicly displays the right sort of appearance, regardless of whether the 
composer or performer intends and designs it to do so. 

There are a limited range of emotions or moods, of which characteristics in 
appearance are expressive. For Davies, these are all states capable of occurring 
without objects and are all variations of happiness or sadness. Just where to draw 
the line here is, I would think, fairly obscure. Grief is certainly a kind of deep 
sadness, but one that is individuated by the type of thoughts partly constitutive of 
it. I doubt that there are characteristics in appearance typical of grief as opposed to 
many other types of deep sadness. On the other hand, there are emotions that 
must have objects, perhaps, but are primitive enough to occur in animals and 
infants, such as anger and disgust, that may present characteristics in appearance. 
Davies denies this of anger, but I would disagree. There are postures and gaits, 
not to mention facial expressions, just as characteristic of anger as sadness. Music 
might be able to capture this with the right sort of loud, thrusting, staccato 
sounds, something I would suggest Stravinsky accomplished in some passages in 
The Rite of Spring. Disgust, on the other, has its characteristic appearance mainly in 
facial expression, which music does not resemble. However one might dispute 
the details, there are some emotions which do not present appearance charac- 
teristics, and so cannot be expressed in music, at least in the basic case. These 
include the so-called Platonic emotions such as pride, shame, dignity, hope, piety, 
and so on. 

What I have been calling, following Davies, the basic case of musical expres- 
sion, does not, on his account exhaust the typical case. That is to say, typical cases 
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have further features. In accounting for what we value in expressive music it is 
essential to identify these additional features. Even the basic case itself may have 
so far been described in a way that is too brute. The description is not wrong but 
is not the whole story. 

Davies tells us that the expressiveness of music is based mainly on a 
resemblance we perceive between the dynamic character of: music, what is 
sometimes called musical movement, and human movement, gait, bearing, and 
carriage. The resemblance Davies has in mind bears only a very limited similarity 
to the resemblance we perceive between the posture of a sad person, and the 
arrangement of branches, limply hanging, in trees we call weeping. There we 
have a simple and straightforward correspondence of appearances: droopy limbs 
resemble droopy posture. The musical case differs in two ways. First, unlike the 
rather static experience of a weeping tree, we experience music as a process with 
order and purpose, as having the ‘teleological character that marks human action’ 
(p. 233). ‘Music is expressive in being experienced as like human action’ (p. 244). 
So musical emotion characteristics in appearance are experienced, according to 
Davies, as aspects of purposive events that are like the experience of humar 
action. Second, unlike the tree, we experience music as the product of human 
intentions and actions—those of composer and performer. This can only 
heighten the sense of purposiveness with which we experience music including 
its emotional aspect. 

In fleshing out the manner in which music presents emotion characteristics, 
Davies comes close to saying that we experience music as human action. Had he 
said that, it would be natural to go on to say that part of this experience could 
easily involve imagining these actions as expressing the felt, psychological 
emotional states that so frequently motivate human actions and which are 
revealed by them. If Davies had said that, his view would not be so different from 
those who claim musical expressiveness consists in correctly hearing an (imag- 
inary) persona whose (felt) emotions are expressed by it. 

Davies does not take the step from saying that we experience emotion 
characteristics in music as aspects of a process that is like human action and which 
furthermore is experienced as the product of real human intentions and actions, 
to saying we experience these characteristics as (possible) manifestations of 
(someone’s) felt psychological states. Davies has explicitly rejected the persona 
account of musical expression.* In Section III I will take up the issue of the 
reasonableness of drawing the line where Davies puts it. 

I have so far been still fleshing out, hopefully now in adequate terms, what, 
according to Davies, is the basic case of musical expressiveness, the case where 
music possesses, and listeners can hear, emotion characteristics based on the 


4 Stephen Davies, ‘Contra the Hypothetical Persona in Music’, in Mette Hjort and Sue Laver (eds), 
Emotion and the Arts (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1997), pp. 95—109. 
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music’s dynamic character, and the resemblance this gives the music to human 
action. I now want to go on to mention additional properties that can attach to 
musical expression to create fancier cases. None of these features are, apparently, 
essential to such expression, for Davies, but some are by no means atypical. 

The first such further feature concerns the issue of whether music is about, 
or in some sense means or refers to, what it expresses. Davies thinks that it 
typically achieves such reference, and he holds this view cn the basis of two 
considerations. First, he takes expressive phenomena, rightly in my view, to be 
intended—successfully intended—by the composers of the music. According to 
Davies, when one intentionally displays a natural resemblance or some other 
relation, in order to pick it out and make it salient, one refers to the relation. 
Davies calls this manner of referring ‘meaning B’. The intentional use of emotion 
characteristics in music has this sort of meaning. Second, expression in music is a 
far more conventionalized phenomenon than the coincidental appearance of 
emotion characteristics in the faces of dogs and the disposition of tree limbs. In 
saying that the musical cases are more conventionalized, Davies has two things in 
mind. One is that the use of dynamic qualities to present emotion characteristics 
is itself more conventionalized or systematized. The other is that, following Kivy, 
Davies notes that there are further conventions for giving music a particular 
emotional tone (such as allusion to earlier music) which are independent of the 
dynamic quality of the music. The intentional use of such conventions (meanings 
C and D) is a more elaborate variant of meaning B. 

In the next section, I will discuss whether it is illuminating to speak of 
reference or aboutness in these cases. For now, I will assume reference is achieved 
and would like to ask: reference to what? The answer Davies seems to give is that 
music refers to emotion characteristics, but it strikes me as puzzling why 
composers would take an interest in referring to these if they did not manage to 
do something more, namely refer to emotion themselves. It is the latter in which 
we take the greater interest, and the sort of salience creating intentions and 
conventions Davies mentions seem tailor-made to use the natural relation 
between emotion characteristics and emotions to refer to the latter rather than or 
in addition to the former. This seems even more evident with regard to the 
second type of convention just mentioned, for there if reference to something is 
achieved, it is done so without the presentation of emotion characteristics. If we 
ask reference to what, it must be to emotions themselves. 

I do not mean to suggest that Davies would disagree with these suggestions. I 
find few passages that are outright endorsements of them. Most stop just short of 
this, for example ‘we hear in music not merely a presentation of expressive 
appearances, but a type of reference . . . affected through the composer’s 
deliberate use of materials, . . . an act of communication’ (p. 272). Notice that 
Davies does not say here what the music refers to. But at the very end of the 
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chapter, Davies throws off an inhibition and does say flat out that ‘music can 
properly be understood as referring to the world of human feelings’ (p. 277). 

Another further feature that can attach to musical expression concerns the 
range of emotions music might express, in particular, whether the more 
thought-bound, ‘Platonic’ emotions are expressed in music. According to Davies, 
this can happen, because music can present ‘the appearance of a pattern of 
feelings through the order of expressive development’ (p. 263). Platonic emotions 
might be elements in this pattern. One example Davies offers is. this: “From 
slightly hysterical gaiety, to fearful apprehension, to.shock, to horror, to gathering 
resolution, to confrontation with sorrow, to acceptance, to resignation, to 
serenity’ (p. 262). I am not sure whether such a pattern is more natural to life or 
to soap operish melodrama, but I can see how a net of conventions and 
expectations could make it appropriate to hear such a pattern in some musical 
works. I also wonder which are the Platonic emotions in the sequence. My guess 
would be: fearful apprehension, horror, acceptance, and resignation. Davies does 
not claim that it is common, much less typical, for instrumental music to express 
Platonic emotions, and he also notes that there are some such emotions, such as 
envy, that music is incapable of expressing, except possibly through quotation or 
allusion to vocal music already about that feeling. 

The one comment I would want to make about this further feature of musical 
expression, is that, however infrequently it occurs, the phenomenon is surely to 
be understood as expressing and making reference to the psychological states and 
not merely to characteristics in appearance—since Platonic emotions lack such 
characteristics, according to Davies. Given that it is such states that are in the 
offing here, it is all the more plausible that they would also be in the offing in the 
case, previously discussed, of moods and emotions that can be objectless and 
which are the more common expressive material of music. 


II. OBJECTIONS 


I will put forward three objections to Davies’s account of expression of emotion 
in music. The first is that there are aspects of his view that seem to be identical to 
positions which he has rejected. The second is that his account is not and could 
not be an account of expression. The third is that it is implausible to claim that 
music makes reference to emotions. 

According to Davies, music’s expressiveness relies crucially on its resemblance 
to human action in virtue of its dynamic qualities. Yet Davies criticizes a number 
of similar proposals on two grounds. There is the ground emphasized by 
Hanslick that the dynamic quality of music resembles many phenomena other 
than emotional ones without expressing those phenomena. Hence resemblance is 
not sufficient for expression. The second ground is that the views being criticized 
have in mind emotion as a felt, psychological state, and however much musical 
dynamics resembles aspects of such states—such as the behaviour evinced by 
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them—music would express those states only if they stand in an appropriate 
relation to the experience of a sentient being, and Davies claims they do not. 

Davies’s own view does not face the second criticism, but why does it not face 
the first? Davies has a good answer to this question. Tumultucus music resembles 
a stormy sea, but that certainly does not give the music the property of being a 
stormy sea. Further, reference to a stormy sea would have to be inferred and the 
mere resemblance would not suffice to justify the inference. By contrast, we do 
not infer the expressive quality of the music from its dynamic quality. Music, 
according to Davies, actually has emotion characteristics in appearance (in virtue 
of its dynamic qualities) and we simply perceive these in the music. The dynamic 
qualities help to explain, but are not part of the analysis of, our experience of 
expressiveness in music (or of the analysis of the expressiveness itself). 

However, while Davies escapes the criticisms that he directs to others, it is not 
clear that the others do not have a similar means of escape. They too can say that 
expressiveness is not the mere resemblance of dynamic qualities to aspects of 
emotion, but a matter of the way we experience music, on the basis of the 
intentional and conventional context that informs this experience. Connection to 
emotions as psychological states results from hearing music as action expressive 
of such states in ways that we saw Davies’s own account invites. 

The persona account of musical expression might be one, though not the only, 
way of fleshing out-the connection Davies requires between felt emotion and the 
experience of a sentient being. The idea is that music expresses a given emotion, 
if the right sort of listener hears in the music a persona expressing the emotion. I 
am sympathetic to Davies’s rejection of such accounts, because I do not think 
music ever requires us to hear it that way. However, why isn’t such a way of 
hearing at least optional given the likeness between music and human action? 
The hearing of a persona in music would then be another fancy case where we 
could legitimately experience music as expressive of felt emotions even if this 
provides insufficient grounds for saying that the music literally expresses them. 

Until some connection between music and felt emotion—or at least the type of 
psychological state of which felt emotions are instances—is established, one has 
not really given an account of expression in music. This is the essence of the 
second objection to Davies, because his official view is that musical expression or 
the expressiveness of music simply is the presentation of emotion characteristics 
(p. 228.) Having said that, however, I need to add that various further remarks 
Davies makes tends to blur the issue. For example, in contrasting aspects of his 
view with Kivy’s, Davies says, ‘music does not express emotions. . . . It presents 
emotion characteristics’ (p. 261). This suggests that music presents rather than 
expresses, which would be a way of accepting the view that an account of 
expression is not on offer. On the other hand, Davies can also say, again with 
reference to Kivy, that the latter should accept the view that music refers to the 
emotions it expresses (p. 267), a view that Davies himself appears to endorse here. 
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Yet the emotions referred to are psychological states, which would then be what 
the music expresses. 

As Bruce Vermazen has pointed out, the only things that can be expressed are 
psychological states. We do not say weeping willows or basset hounds’ faces 
express sadness. Some prefer to speak of expressiveness here, because it sounds a 
bit less unnatural to say that they are expressive of sadness. But an expressive face 
is one that has the ready capacity to reveal felt emotions, real or pretended. If I 
make a face in order to create a pretence of sadness, I do so either to get someone 
to believe I am sad or to make believe or imagine I am sad or, at minimum, to 
convey the idea of psychological sadness (as in a game of charades). If my face, or 
the basset hounds’, merely resembles the one I might have made through, for 
example, a roll of the genetic dice, I am not sure the best way to point this out is 
to say it is expressive of sadness. Better is Davies’s official way: it has a property 
which we also sometimes call sad: an emotion characteristic in appearance. It is a 
sad face, or a sad-looking face. It expresses nothing. We can hear sad sounding 
music (Telemann’s yards of sad music as perceived by Kivy) and realize it 
expresses nothing. We would probably also say that such music is not expressive 
either, though I admit we have a choice of how to use the word ‘expressive’ here. 

In advancing this second criticism, I suppose I actually have two points in 
mind. I have made the first explicitly. To speak correctly of ‘expression’ in music, 
some connection to psychological states, real or imaginary, needs to be 
established. The second point, less explicit so far, is that we could not get at the 
value of musical expressiveness until some connection is made to psychological 
emotions. Davies, I think, realizes this, because when he discusses the value of 
musical expression, he attempts to make such a connection. 

How can he succeed in doing this given that expression so-called comes down 
to music possessing emotion characteristics. An important part of Davies’s 
answer, though not the whole of it, turns on the reference to felt emotion (the 
world of human feeling) achieved when composers intentionally exploit music’s 
capacity to present emotion characteristics. I now want to turn to the third 
criticism: that it is a mistake to claim that music refers to emotions. There are two 
grounds on which the criticism is advanced. The first is that the intention to 
make salient natural emotion characteristics is not sufficient for reference to 
them. (To claim this is to question what Davies calls meaning B.) Suppose I am 
preparing a meal and I choose dishes with contrasting textures so that the guests 
will better be able to attend to and appreciate them. In making and serving the 
meal, I do not refer to the textures though I intend to make them salient, to give 


5 Bruce Vermazen, ‘Expression as Expression’, Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 67 (1986), pp. 
196-224. Let me note a qualm about the accuracy of this claim. It seems fairly standard to think of 
artefacts such as buildings and cars as capable of expressing, that is making visibly manifest, their 
functions. If so, not all expression is the expression of psychological states. 
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emphasis to them. If this is correct, something more is needed than so-called 
meaning B, to achieve reference. 

The second ground for criticism appeals to the idea that there is no reference 
without predication. In other words, one only refers to things in the course of 
saying something about them, and, the criticism proceeds, music says nothing 
about the emotions it presents. 

I suspect Davies might try to reply to these criticisms by appealing to the idea 
that music or the composition of music is an act of communication, something he 
emphasizes in discussing musical value. This is what distinguishes the perfor- 
mance of music from the presentation of a meal and permits reference to gain a 
foothold. If music is an act of communication, then it makes some sense to say 
that salient emotion characteristics make reference to the world of human feeling, 
at least if it is understood that this is the sort of communication music makes. 
However, it would still have to be fleshed out what is communicated in this way, 
something about which Davies has not yet told us enough. I doubt the answer is 
propositions about emotions and Davies would agree. But what is the alternative? 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Davies’s official view is that the expressiveness of music consists in its presenta- 
tion of emotion characteristics in appearance. But it turns out that we hear music, 
including its emotion appearances, as having a purposive character, and that this 
is part of an intentional act that makes reference to psychological emotions. I 
would suggest that Davies confine talk of music’s expressiveness to this more 
complex state of affairs, including the reference to psychological states. If we ever 
have a case of music presenting emotion characteristics without reference to 
feelings, we have a case of sad-sounding music that is not expressive of sadness. 
However, this suggestion assumes that the third objection to Davies can be 
answered, and that remains to be seen. 
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RESPONSE TO ROBERT STECKER 


Stephen Davies 


I aM most grateful to Robert Stecker for his careful consideration of my views in 
his ‘Davies on the Musical Expression of Emotion’ (in this issue). His thoughtful 
comments are directed to arguments I presented in Musical Meaning and Expression 
(Cornell U.P, 1994). There I suggested that, in instrumental works, music is 
expressive by presenting appearances of emotion characteristics, without regard 
to felt-emotions.' In this response I address Stecker’s three main criticisms. 

Stecker’s first objection observes that a resemblance in their dynamic character 
does not license an inference from music to emotions. He approves when I 
defend myself against the point by suggesting that its expressiveness is a perceived 
property of the music, not something inferred. Music quite literally has an 
expressive character in the appearance it presents to the listener, though this 
would be perceived only by listeners with an appropriate knowledge of the 
relevant musical idioms. But Stecker continues: 


... while Davies escapes the criticism he directs to others, it is not clear that the others 
do not have a similar means of escape. They too can say that expressiveness is not the 
mere resemblance of dynamic qualities to aspects of emotion, but a matter of the way 
we experience music, on the basis of the intentional and conventional context that 
informs this experience. Connection to emotions as psychological states results from 
hearing music as action expressive of such states in ways that we saw Davies’s own 
account invites. | 

The persona a¢count [according to which the listener imagines a persona as the 
subject who experiences the emotions expressed in the music] might be one, though 


1 I should emphasize something that Stecker notes, but only passingly: the part of my theory that he 
discusses deals with purely instrumental music. In its other parts I allow that much more com- 
plicated things go on in opera or song or music with drama or film. For instance, musical works of 
these kinds often deal with Platonic emotions experienced by their characters; the cognitive aspects 
of these emotions are indicated or described within the work, though not by purely musical means. 
Moreover, I allow that purely instrumental music is capable of quite subtle forms of expression 
when it invokes musical and cultural associations between contexts of ordinary or ritual emotional 
expression and musical forms, words, instruments, musical types, and the like. The final part of 
chapter 1 of Musical Meaning and Expression is devoted to a discussion of some of these kinds of 
‘non-natural’ musical meaning. I think they are very common and very important in music. I do 
not devote more pages to their discussion only because I do not think they raise philosophically 
interesting challenges. 
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not the only, way of fleshing out the connection Davies requires between felt emotion 
and the experience of a sentient being. (p. 279 above) 


The objection becomes this: if I can save myself by characterizing expressiveness 
as a property of the musical works, others can defend their theories against my 
criticisms in a similar manner. 

It seems to me that there always must be an inferential or imaginative leap in 
hearing the expressiveness of music as the expression of an emotion felt by 
someone (for instance, an imagined persona). Is this inferential or imaginative 
leap both justified and required for recognition of music’s expressive character in 
the standard case? I argue that the answer to this question is ‘no’.. The music 
presents emotion characteristics in the way it sounds without expressing anyone’s 
felt emotion. In that case, inferences of the posited kind can neither explain nor 
underpin music’s expressiveness. 

I do not doubt that auditors often listen to music as expressing someone’s felt 
emotions—the composer’s, the performer’s, or those of an imagined persona. I 
agree that there might be heuristic value sometimes in encouraging a person to 
approach music in this fashion. Perhaps she can better come to appreciate the 
music’s expressive character by entertaining the thought of its embodying a 
narrative about the emotional life of an imagined persona. Nevertheless, I reject 
the strong view that the perception of music’s expressiveness always and 
necessarily involves such inferences or imaginings. Simply, I do not think that we 
directly hear the expression of actual, experienced emotions in music; that is, I do 
not think we hear the sadness of the music in the way that we perceive in his face 
and body the sadness a man is feeling and showing. Accordingly, I do not think 
that it is plausible to claim that we recognize in music the expression of felt 
emotions, while I do think it is plausible to claim that we hear its expressive 
aspect as a property possessed by and directly apprehended in the music. 

Stecker may think otherwise because he seems to believe that I am committed, as 
also are these other theorists, to moving beyond appearances that are merely like 
human behaviour to actions that are informed with human thought and feeling. This 
mischaracterizes my position, although in a minor way. I do argue that, because of its 
internal tonal and rhythmic telos, we experience music as more like human actions 
than like bodily or mechanical movements. And I think that, were this not so, we 
would not be liable to experience its expressive aspect as we do. But this is because 
humanly presented emotion-characteristics, such as those revealed in a person’s gait 
or bearing without regard to how they feel, are more readily observed in actions than 
in mere movements. Accordingly, I think that we can and must hear music as like 
human action already at the stage of hearing it as presenting expressive aspects. I do 
not think, as Stecker perhaps implies, that one first notices the expressive aspect of 
the music and then, by thinking of this in connection with felt emotions, one later 
comes to hear the musical movement as like human action. When I argue that we 
experience music as more like human action than like mere movements, I have in 
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mind the kinds of actions that present emotion-characteristics in appearances, rather 
than those that express or betray felt emotions. So it is not the case that, in the 
background, I also must invoke imaginings or inferences that take one beyond 
expressive aspects to expressions of felt emotions. 

The second objection poses to my theory the question that is crucial for any 
account that locates the expressiveness in the music: ‘why should we say that the 
music expresses emotions if there is no felt emotion to which it gives expression?’ 
To speak correctly of ‘expression’ in music, some connection to psychological 
states, real or imaginary, needs to be established. I have argued that music’s 
expressiveness is a matter of its displaying expressive appearances that are not 
indicative of felt emotions. So I can allow only that music presents appearances of 
emotions, not that it expresses them. 

Here I am in broad agreement with Stecker, though I do not feel stung by the 
objection’s force. My view of the basic case is that music presents auditory 
appearances that are characteristic of emotions, and thereby is expressive of an 
emotion, but that it does not express anyone’s felt emotion. 

If sometimes I write of music’s expressing sadness (while also emphasizing that 
the emotions it presents are not experienced by anyone), I do so because I think this 
is more liable to be understood than would be an outright denial that music 
expresses emotions. The outright denial would easily be misinterpreted as entailing 
that music is not expressive of emotion or that emotion is not expressed in it. In fact, 
my view does allow for the legitimacy of such attributions; music can be expressive of 
emotion and emotion can be expressed in music. Both of these locutions are consistent 
with talking about a thing’s appearance without regard to felt emotions, A face can be 
expressive of sadness without being an expression of its owner’s felt sadness, and 
sadness can be expressed in the way a face looks without being felt by the face’s 
owner. The faces of basset hounds are expressive of sadness and sadness is expressed 
in their faces, though, as a breed, basset hounds are not prone to feel sad more often 
than any other. So long as I am allowed to retain ‘the music is expressive of X and 
‘Xness is expressed in the music’, I would give up ‘the music expresses X. 

Stecker’s third objection insists that music does not refer to emotions, whereas 
I maintain that sometimes it may do so. He concludes that my model for the kind 
of reference conveyed by music is inadequate. As he writes: 


. .. the intention to make salient natural emotion characteristics is not sufficient for 
reference to them. . . . Suppose I am preparing a meal and I choose dishes with 
contrasting textures so that the guests will better be able to attend to and appreciate 
them. In making and serving the meal, I do not refer to the textures though I intend 
to make them salient, to give emphasis to them. (pp. 280-281) 


I think that Stecker slightly misrepresents my position here.* I agree with him 


2 Compare his account of what I call ‘meaning B’ with my own in Musical Meaning and Expression, 


pp. 31-32. 
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that the intention to make some natural item salient is not sufficient to secure 
reference to its features or more generally to features it exemplifies. The relevant 
and crucial intention is an intention to refer by the use one makes of a thing in 
appropriating its natural significance. As an example of this kind of reference, I 
use the case of a medical lecturer who presents the class with a patient who has 
measles and who says: “Those spots mean measles.’ His intention is not merely to 
make the spots salient (as might be that of a person who says: ‘Wow, how spotty 
that person is”) but to secure a reference to the symptoms of measles by pointing 
to them. Another case, one that is closer to the musical one, is that in which I 
respond to a query about how I am feeling by deliberately pulling a sad face. Now, 
I think that composers do intend sometimes to refer to emotional states or 
experiences via the expressiveness they impart to their music and, in addition, 
that we can know they have such intentions either on the basis of their writings 
or of other pieces in a similar style or genre. Their music refers only when they 
have such intentions. I agree with Stecker that a composer whose intention only 
was to make expressiveness a prominent feature of her musical work would not 
thereby make the music referential. 

This leads to a further point made by Stecker: music could not refer, because 
there is no reference without predication, and music presents no propositional 
content concerning the emotions it expresses. That is, Stecker must doubt that I 
can make good the distinction invoked above—that of intending to make 
something merely salient as against that of intending to use something to secure 
a reference—because, even if composers have the intention to refer in their music 
via its expressiveness, Stecker does not believe they could successfully carry 
through those intentions. 

There is a philosophical tradition that can be (pet via Frege to Kant according 
to which reference goes with predication. On this view, reference involves more 
than isolating a topic or indicating something as the object of attention. If I say 
‘President Clinton’, I have not referred to the President, because from that 
utterance, it is not clear whether I am mentioning or using the name, for instance. 
Reference is a use of language that is inseparable from the characterization of the 
subject that is referentially identified. 

I allow that reference has the purpose of preparing the way for predication, and 
I accept that, unless it were typically linked to predication, the notion of reference 
would have little point or sense. Also, I concede that in the technical sense 
established and analysed by philosophers, there can be no reference without 
predication. Nevertheless, I think there is a folk notion of reference that is more 
relaxed in its application. While it acknowledges that reference typically goes 
hand in glove with predication, it also allows for a kind of reference that involves 
an intentional act of selection, without the referrer’s going on to describe or to 
qualify the subject that is marked for attention and contemplation. Call this 
‘proto-reference’. 
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So far as my argument is concerned, it is sufficient to appeal to the folk notion 
of proto-reference in claiming that, sometimes at least, composers intend by 
creating expressive music to refer to the emotional experiences that typically are 
associated with the emotion-characteristics they make the music present. As I 
wrote in Musical Meaning and Expression (p. 265), even if a basset hound means 
nothing by the way it looks, a sculptor who carves a statue of a basset hound could 
intend (and could be known to intend) to lead the audience to reflect not only on 
the expressive appearance of the depicted dog, but on the world of human 
feelings that are cognate with that emotion-characteristic. If this point is incon- 
sistent with the philosopher’s technical notion of linguistic reference, so be it. I 
do not think my theory would lose anything by conceding that, according to the 
Fregean analysis, music does not refer. 

Having helped myself to the folk notion of reference, perhaps I can also 
advance my cause by invoking a folk notion of predication. Music does not 
describe the emotions to which it refers—not in the way that propositions involve 
the predicative description of their subjects—but there is a sense in which it 
elaborates and characterizes them via the manner in which it presents its expres- 
siveness. Perhaps that can be seen as quasi-predication, so that, after all, musical 
proto-reference is accompanied by quasi-predication, though, in terms of the 
philosopher’s deliberately narrow construal of these notions, music is neither 
strictly referential nor exactly predicative. 

The idea I have in mind can be developed this way: a painted portrait presents 
a perspective on the sitter via the manner in which he is depicted. He is shown as 
stern and forbidding, or as noble, or as ill and depressed, or whatever. In terms of 
the philosopher’s theory, the portrait does not refer to the sitter because it does 
not predicate anything of him. There is no standard pictorial convention that 
indicates what speech-act is intended; that is, there is nothing that distinguishes 
assertion from idle speculation, or indicates tense, mood, quantification, and the 
like. 

Moreover, there is no end to the descriptions one could develop of a painting’s 
subject on the basis of the depiction, whereas predication takes place within the 
confines of finite propositions, and in that way always come to a full-stop. 
Despite the philosopher’s theory, however, there is a natural and seemingly licit 
folk use of terms such as ‘refer and ‘describe’ such that the portrait refers to its 
subject and describes him. 

Someone might deny that there is a relevant analogy between depictive paint- 
ing and expressive music, arguing as follows: while it is obvious that portraits 
present their subjects under visual aspects that have describable contents, it is not 
clear what instrumental music ‘says about’ the emotions that are cognate with the 
emotion-characteristics it presents. Indeed, music regularly is described as (and 
often is praised for being) ineffable in the manner of its expressiveness. 

I reject the above claims about music’s ineffability, and in that way aim to 
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defend the analogy that is being challenged. On my account, music is not 
expressive of highly particular emotions, but of rather general emotions of the 
sadness and happiness varieties. It is highly particular, though, in the manner by 
which it presents these emotion-characteristics. The sadness is not special as 
such, but it is a sadness that is presented in a very specific nate-sequence. If the 
sadness strikes some people as hard to describe, I think this is because they expect 
they should be able to elaborate from a phenomenological perspective on the 
sensational character of an episode of sadness, or expound on the attitudes, 
objects, and settings that usually give such an experience its distinctive character. 
These things are absent from the musical case, and so are not available for 
description, but this does not mean that we cannot be more specific about the 
expressiveness we hear. The sadness of Chopin’s funeral march is not the same as 
that of Beethoven’s, but the difference lies not in the emotion of which the music 
is expressive but in the concrete detail from which arises the musical realization 
of that expressive appearance. In my view, what music tells us is the way 
emotion-characteristics sound. This recalls Carroll Pratt’s aphorism, which 
certainly was a perceptive one, but which could not but seem empty for the 
absence of an explanation in his own account of how music could sound as the 
emotions feel. 

As Stecker rightly observes, the argument about music’s referential power is 
not idle, not merely terminological, because it is far from easy to account for the 
value of music’s expressiveness unless music does succeed in referring to and 
commenting on the world of human feeling. And my account faces a difficulty 
that does not apply to theories claiming that music can express felt-emotions, for 
I must show how music gets us beyond the emotion-characteristics of mere 
appearances to the full-blooded experiences that give emotions their significance 
in human life. Stecker certainly is aware that I try to address this concern in my 
book, but he is not sure that I succeed. This is an aspect of his critique that 
deserves a fuller treatment than I can give it here, however. 


Stephen Davies, Department of Philosophy, University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Email: sj.davies@auckland.ac.nz. 
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EVALUATING ART: REPRISE 
George Dickie 


I wisH to reply to three reviews of my book, Evaluating Art.’ These reviews are by 
Richard Gaskin in the British Journal of Aesthetics,? Francis Sparshott in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research? and Cynthia Freeland in the Philosophical Review.* 
Freeland’s review characterizes my book with such language as ‘inadept’, ‘major 
misrepresentations’, ‘absurd’, ‘pedantic’, ‘obsessed’, ‘naive’, ‘potentially repres- 
sive’. Sparshott’s review lacks disparaging language. Gaskin has a few good things 
to say, but for the most part he finds the book ‘simply incoherent’ and ‘complete 
nonsense’. Almost everything that Freeland, Sparshott, and Gaskin say is either 
false or confused. Ordinarily I would not respond to a review, but these three 
include such serious misreading and distortion that I feel it necessary. 

Freeland and Sparshott take me to task for offering a historical account of 
evaluation that fails to discuss certain philosophers. Freeland cites Hegel, 
Schelling, Schiller, Nietzsche, Collingwood, Croce, Tolstoy, Marxists, and 
Freudians (F, p. 486). Sparshott also cites Hegel and Croce and adds Heidegger, 
Ingarden, Lukács, Gadamer, and Adorno (S, p. 732). Sparshott writes, “This 
would not matter if Dickie had explicitly confined himself (as of course he had 
every right to) to one sort of philosophy. . . . But he speaks of philosophy in 
general, and nowhere suggests that any alternative ways of doing philosophy of art 
exist’ (ibid.). I was confining myself to the analytic tradition and assumed that 
readers would recognize this—as Gaskin did. There is no discussion of 
Collingwood and Tolstoy because I did not think that their views contribute 
anything to a modern theory of art evaluation. I note that Freeland and Sharshott 
cite as missing only European philosophers. 

Freeland begins with a statement of what she takes to be my overall goal. She 
says, ‘in his new book Evaluating Art George Dickie stays far away from... 
exciting and timely issues, seeking instead to offer a “precise” account of how “to 
arrive at reasonable specific evaluations of works of art”’ (F, p. 486). Specific 


1 George Dickie, Evaluating Art (Temple U.P., 1988). Hereafter EA. 
2 Richard Gaskin, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 30 (October 1990), pp. 367-368. Hereafter G. 
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evaluations are only one of many things I discuss in my book. The sentence 
quoted from Freeland’s review about my overall goal is one that she spliced 
together from two different sentences from two different pages in my book. Most 
of her pieced-together quotation comes from a sentence near the end of my 
book that reads, ‘I claimed earlier that there is no better or even any other way 
at all to arrive at reasonable specific evaluations of works of art’ (EA, p. 180; italics mine). 
Here, I was talking about the justification of specific evaluational predicates such 
as ‘is good’ and ‘is excellent’. I was not stating an overall conclusion. The word 
‘precise’ in her pieced-together sentence apparently comes from another page 
where I wrote, ‘My remarks [about specific evaluations] are a philosopher’s 
account of the logic that underlies critics’ [specific] evaluations and what such 
evaluations would be like if they were made as precise as they could be’ made’ 
(ibid., p. 181). To speak of making specific evaluations ‘as precise as they could be 
made’ is very different from saying they are precise. I was very precise about 
specific evaluations not being precise but only as precise as they could be made. 
Freeland writes, 


One goal of Dickie’s approach here is to allow the contents and cognitive features of 
artworks a role in contributing to their artistic excellence. This move is needed, he 
thinks, to counter a formalist turn aesthetics took when philosophy of art happened 
to follow Schopenhauer rather than the sensible approach of British theorists of taste. 
(Dickie never considers the possibility that formalism in aesthetics might be a 
response to changes in art itself.) (F, p. 486) 


When I spoke of aesthetics following Schopenhauer, I was concerned with his 
rejection of artistic referentiality, not with formalism. Schopenhauer is not a 
formalist; for example, nothing in his view prevents the sheer beauty of colour 
from being an object of what he calls aesthetic consciousness. Formalism is a kind 
of rejection of artistic referentiality but this is beside the point. 

Freeman says of me, ‘He’s obsessed with counting: we’re told that there are 
eleven locations for aesthetic experience in Beardsley, and that Hume has 
thirty-three descriptions of pleasing or displeasing properties’ (ibid., p. 487). What 
I wrote about Beardsley is “There are eleven locations in aesthetic experience as 
conceived by Beardsley at which it is possible to have experiential access’ (EA, p. 
70). I was not talking about locations for aesthetic experience but about locations 
within aesthetic experience as conceived by Beardsley and about how measure- 
ment was supposed to work on his account. Also, she fails to note that in citing 
the large number of beauties and blemishes Hume mentions, I was showing how 
different Hume’s view is from the view of Hutcheson that the object of beauty is 
the single complex property of uniformity in variety. This fact about Hume’s 
theory is important because his advance was in a sense lost when Kant reverted to 
a single-property theory. 

Freeland speaks of my comparison matrices as ‘byzantine-looking’. She also 
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says, ‘A work having some valuable properties can always be evaluated in a 
comparison matrix locating it relative to actual or possible works that are slightly 
better or worse with regard to these same properties’ (F, p. 487). This is very 
misleading. In a comparison matrix, a work is located relative not only to actual 
or possible works that are slightly better or worse but is also located relative to 
works that may be moderately better or worse and greatly better and worse. 
The whole point of a comparison matrix is to have the complete range of 
possible works with the same independently valued properties of a certain sort 
represented. 

Freeland writes, ‘Such comparisons are to be accomplished through an 
admittedly arbitrary method of assigning numerical scales to valued properties of 
artworks’ (ibid.). There is nothing arbitrary about the assigning of numerical 
rankings to valued properties; they depend upon the number of distinct 
differences that an assigner can notice among instances of the valued property. I 
wrote concerning an illustration of the nature of comparison matrices, ‘In the 
discussion above, I have arbitrarily used the values 1, 2, 3. Perhaps a scale of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 would be better as it allows for finer discriminations’ (EA, p. 167). I was 
pointing out that I had arbitrarily used the smaller scale rather than a larger one to 
illustrate the.nature of matrices. Freeland has confused the assigning of numerical 
rankings to valued properties with what I said about the selection of a scale in an 
illustration. 

Freeland concludes, ‘If interpretation is, as Danto argues, prior to identification 
of a work of art, and hence prior to identification of its aesthetic properties, then 
criticism cannot move as neatly as Dickie thinks from a work’s apparent aesthetic 
properties to a critical evaluation’ (F, p. 488). This hasty conclusion has no basis 
in my book; I say nothing about interpretation and do not even suggest that it is 
irrelevant for evaluation. Interpretation of course precedes evaluation, but my 
book is concerned with the logic of the evaluation of art, not interpretation. 

In a difficult passage that apparently derives from her understanding of what I 
said about relativism, Freeland asks, ‘Do critics reevaluating western art from 
the standpoints of race, class, or gender “blamelessly disagree” with the more 
traditional art historians trained in connoisseurship?’ (ibid.). I argued that the 
moral features of art are important for evaluation, so I do not think that a 
disagreement about an important moral issue such as race, class, or gender would 
be blameless, as a disagreement over of an aesthetic property such as conciseness 
might be. Moreover, a theory of the logic of art evaluation should not be asked to 
resolve difficult moral issues. 

Freeland criticizes my account of Goodman’s theory as involving ‘major 
misrepresentations’. She writes that I characterize Goodman ‘as being engaged in 
the same sort of enterprise as Beardsley, offering a theory that ‘proposes to 
evaluate art on the basis of its ability to produce aesthetic experience . . .’ (ibid., p. 
486). She concludes, ‘it is misleading to speak as if he [Goodman] places weight 
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on the notion of ‘aesthetic experience.” Nor does it help much that Dickie 
acknowledges that Goodman’s view . . . is different from Beardsley’s’ (ibid., p. 
487). I said Goodman and Beardsley are engaged in the same sort of enterprise 
only in that they both present instrumentalist theories. I spoke of ‘aesthetic 
experience’ in connection with Goodman because he uses the expression on pp. 
256 and 257 of Languages of Art in discussing symbolization. Not only did I say that 
Goodman’s view of aesthetic experience is different from Beardsley’s, I said that 
they are diametrically opposed. As I pointed out, from the point of view of its 
historical meaning, Goodman’s use of ‘aesthetic experience’ is misleading and 
confusing, but he did use the expression, and I was just following him in using it 
in connection with him. 

Freeland writes that I misrepresent Goodman because he ‘could not be more 
emphatic about his disinterest in the project of evaluation’ (ibid., p. 486). She 
quotes his remark that ‘Excessive concentration on the question of excellence has 
been responsible . . . for constriction and distortion of aesthetic inquiry’ (ibid.). 
She also quotes his, ‘a criterion of aesthetic merit is no more the major aim of 
aesthetics than a criterion of virtue is the major aim of psychology’ (ibid.). Even if 
Goodman had little interest in evaluational theory, his theory clearly has 
implications for such theory. As Beardsley says of the last Goodman sentence 
quoted by Freeland, ‘Even if we concede . . . [Goodman’s remark] . . . the fact 
remains that it [the criterion of merit] is at least a major aim of aesthetics . . .° 
With regard to the first Goodman quotation, I do not recommend excessive 
concentration on evaluation either. 

Both Freeland and Sharshott accuse me of misinterpretation for speaking of 
Goodman’s criterion of artistic merit as being how well art signifies what it 
signifies and of cognitive efficacy. Commenting on a passage I quote from 
Goodman, Sparshott writes, 


The passage Dickie quotes sounds much more like a version of the widely-held kind 
of theory according to which the cognitive value of art lies in the deployment and 
development of the means of cognition themselves. But there is no place for such 
theories in Dickie’s scheme, so ‘cognitive efficacy’ it has to be. (S, p. 733) 


I took the expression ‘cognitive efficacy’ from p. 258 of Languages of Art, and what 
Goodman has to say about art signifying from the text surrounding that page. Talk 
of cognitive efficacy is not something that I imported into my discussion of 
Goodman. Goodman does speak of experiences of art enabling us to see the 
world in a new light, but art’s ability to help us see the world in a new light derives 
from its referring to the world—from what Goodman calls its cognitive efficacy. 
By the way, I was focusing on the explicit disagreement between Goodman and 
Beardsley over the significance of art’s references to the world for the evaluation 
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of art. I was using Goodman’s theory to try to show that Beardsley is wrong on 
this point. 

Sparshott begins, ‘He [Dickie] makes it clear that an appropriate theory of 
evaluation must avoid relativism’ (S, p. 731). I say no such thing about relativism. 
When at the end of my book I give my own view, it is a relativistic one. He repeats 
his claim about my ‘anti-relativism’ at the end of his review where he writes, “The 
satisfactoriness of a theory is assessed by whether the author avoids relativism . . .’ 
(ibid., p. 733). These two remarks are made even more puzzling by the fact that in 
the middle of his review he writes, ‘Dickie recognizes it as a strength in Hume’s 
theory of taste that he [Hume] admits relativism . . .’ (ibid., p. 732). Sharshott has 
apparently confused the fact that I discuss how some of the theories I was 
concerned with try to avoid relativism with the view that I think an adequate 
theory must avoid relativism. But his remark about Hume deepens the mystery. 

At the beginning, Sparshott complains that ‘the question of what art is 
evaluated for is never addressed’ (ibid., p. 731). He returns to this complaint right 
after his remark about Hume, saying that Hume’s relativism 


might be carried further . . . one and the same person may find different books and 
pictures equally but differently rewarding on different occasions, in different respects, 
for different purposes. It is not true that any book can be substituted for any other 
book that is just as good. It is this familiar fact that makes it so hard to see what 
purpose [Dickie’s] global rankings of works of art could serve, except when prizes are 
to be awarded. (ibid., p. 732) 


I have no idea where ‘any book can be substituted for any other book that is just 
as good’ comes from; it is certainly not a claim that I made. My view about the 
application of specific evaluational terms such as ‘good’, following Vermazen, 
envisions that many good works of art will have sets of independently valued 
properties that are vastly different; works of art with different independently 
valued properties are absolutely not interchangeable. Also, there is nothing in 
my book that gives the impression that even works of art with the same 
independently valued properties are interchangeable. In addition, it is possible 
that the things in Hume’s theory that Sparshott wants ‘carried further’ can be 
allowed for within Hume’s relativism. At the end of my discussion of Hume and 
relativism (EA, pp. 152-155), I introduce a view that is more relativistic than 
Hume’s, and this might allow what Sparshott desires. Finally, my so-called 
‘global’ rankings and evaluations are an attempt to give an account of the logic of 
what is involved in the application of evaluational terms to works of art. I suppose 
that evaluations might be used in a variety of ways. 

Also in connection with Hume, Sparshott writes, ‘Dickie misses the point that 
the qualifications of a good judge of art, as Hume enumerates them, are simply 
those of a good judge in any field. Hume avoids relativism in this area because 
there can be little doubt about what qualities people look for in a judge when they 
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actually need one’ (S; p. 732). This is not a point I missed. I give a detailed 
analysis of the problems involved in looking for a qualified judge. In this analysis, 
I distinguish cognitive reliability and affective reliability and point out that these 
two aspects of a judge have very different outcomes for Hume. For Hume the 
cognitive reliability of a judge is usually fairly easily established, and this is what 
Sparshott has in mind, but affective reliability is a different matter and is the 
source of the relativism in Hume’s theory of taste. 

Sparshott writes, ‘The tradition whose history Dickie traces is one that takes its 
start from the confrontation between an individual critic or connoisseur and a 
work of art as an object complete in itself, and considers the nature and con- 
sequences of the resulting experience’ (ibid., pp. 732-733). Presumably, his point 
is the same as Freeland’s that I regard interpretation as irrelevant for evaluation. If 
so, I deny Sharshott’s claim. Every work of art that confronts a critic (or anyone 
else) requires interpretation before it can be experienced and evaluated. 

Sparshott makes a serious charge of misrepresentation when he writes, ‘An 
author’s position may be reduced to a simple statement of one of the alternatives 
that Dickie admits, no matter how that may differ from what the author said’ 
(ibid., p. 733). He gives two alleged examples: Goodman’s theory, which has 
already been discussed, and Kant. His complete statement concerning my alleged 
misrepresentation of Kant’s theory by forcing it into one of my categories is the 
single sentence, ‘Kant’s account of the aesthetic judgment, for instance, is 
effectively changed into a theory of aesthetic experience (p. 28), because the 
concept of judgment has no place in Dickie’s scheme’ (ibid.). In my historical 
introduction, I devoted a few pages to the discussion of eighteenth-century 
theories of taste and how they served as a background for later theories. I said of 
Kant’s theory that ‘I shall be concerned with the implications of Kant’s account of 
judgements of taste’ for the experience of art’ (EA, p. 27) and then tried to show 
how certain elements of Kant’s view of judgements of taste lead into Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of aesthetic attitude and the invention of the notion of aesthetic 
experience. I was obviously not trying to give a complete account of Kant’s 
theory. For a more complete account, see the chapter on Kant in my The Century 
of Taste.® 

Gaskin begins in a positive way, saying, ‘Dickie has interesting things to say 
about most of these writers [Ziff, Beardsley, etc.].... He is at his best when 
discussing Hume . . . partly because he has sufficiently steady nerves to accept, as 
Hume did, that no tolerable aesthetic can eschew relativism entirely’ (G, p. 367). 
Gaskin quickly says, however, that my criterion of aesthetic value ‘is simply 
incoherent’ because it attempts ‘to assess the merit of an aesthetic property in 
isolation from other properties’ and that the ‘phenomenon of interaction between 
such properties makes havoc’ with my criterion. It is not, he says, that aesthetic 
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properties ‘cannot be assessed; it is that they can only be assessed in context’. ‘It 
makes no sense’, he says, ‘to ask: setting aside all other properties, what do you 
think of the tempo of the quartet?” (ibid.). In the passages in question I was trying 
to do justice to Sibley’s distinction between properties of works of art that are of 
inherently positive aesthetic merit such as ‘elegance’ and properties that are 
neutral such as ‘contains many puns’. Both kinds of properties may interact well 
with other properties of a work to produce aesthetic merit or interact badly to 
produce lesser aesthetic merit or aesthetic demerit. In trying to capture the 
positive part of Sibley’s distinction in the book, I formulated the positive criterion 
in the following way: 


A property is a primary positive criterion of aesthetic value if it is a property of a work of 
art and if in isolation from other properties it is valuable. (EA, p. 89; ‘primary’ was 
later dropped) 


I then went on to say: 


The isolation qualification is to be understood in the following way: The property 
being considered is to be considered as if it were the property of a work of art that has 
only one value property. Please note that the isolation clause of the new definition 
does not imply that the value properties of works of art are experienced independently 
of one another. (ibid.) 


The isolation clause is an attempt to do justice to Hume’s point in ‘Of the Stan- 
dard of Taste’ where he writes of ‘the observation of what pleases and displeases, 
when presented singly and in high degree’.’ I talk about the interaction of value 
properties in works in many places and, at the end of the book, I try to work 
out a way in which such interactions can be taken into account in comparison 
matrices. 

Gaskin goes on, ‘What are the criteria of aesthetic excellence? Dickie endorses 
unity, intensity, and complexity, and, following Sibley, adds some others’ (G, p. 
367). Here he misses a crucial distinction of the theory developed in my book and 
that I go to great lengths to emphasize. There are, I argued, no criteria of aesthetic 
excellence; there are only criteria of aesthetic value. Evaluational terms such as 
‘excellence’ and ‘good’ are specific evaluations that indicate that a thing falls on 
the high end of the value scale, but ‘value’ is a weak evaluational term that 
indicates merely that a thing falls somewhere on the value scale. A comment 
Gaskin makes about unity probably derives from his confusion of aesthetic value 
with aesthetic excellence. He writes, ‘On a sufficiently robust and interesting 
conception of unity, a chessboard has it and many Braque paintings do not; but 
Braque was a better artist than the inventor of the chessboard’ (ibid.). I made clear 


7 David Hume, ‘Of the Standard of Taste’, in Essays Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. E. F. Miller 
(Liberty Classics, 1987), p. 235; italics mine. 
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that there are many, many properties of artistic merit, both aesthetic and non- 
aesthetic. That a chessboard is highly unified and Braque paintings are not (if 
they are not) signifies little according to my account. Braque paintings no doubt 
have many valuable aesthetic properties that chessboards do net have that account 
for the fact they are aesthetically better. 

Gaskin also comments about unity: ‘if you stretch the notion of unity to incor- 
porate Braque, the thesis that unity is a merit-conferring property tips over into 
triviality’ (ibid.). In my book, it is clear that I understand unity (as did Beardsley) 
to be a characteristic that varies from almost zero to one on a scale of o to 1. A 
very low degree of unity will furnish a little aesthetic value and a very high degree 
of unity will furnish some aesthetic value. A work of art with a high degree of 
unity can still be an artistically bad work, aesthetically or otherwise. 

Gaskin objects that I, citing epistemological reasons, too easily reject object- 
ivism. What I rejected is the view that works of art possess a single intrinsic value 
property or multiple intrinsic value properties. I took myself to be rejecting a kind 
of Platonic theory. I did not think at this date I would be have to give an argument 
against objectivism involving an intrinsic value property or intrinsic value 
properties. Gaskin, however, says that we must accept ‘a form of objectivism, at 
least to the extent: given that, phenomenologically, aesthetic experience discerns 
value in the experienced object...” (ibid., p. 368). First, what Gaskins calls ‘a form 
of objectivism’ is not the same as the ‘intrinsic-value-property’ objectivism I 
rejected. Second, suppose it is agreed that it is a work of art or an aspect of it that 
is, as Gaskin says, experienced as valuable, the question remains ‘Why is the work 
or an aspect of it experienced as valuable? My answer was that because we find 
certain kinds of experiences intrinsically valuable and that the experiences of some 
works or some aspects are such experiences. 

Gaskin concludes that what I say about comparison matrices and specific 
evaluations derived from them is ‘under a spurious shimmer of rigour, complete 
nonsense’. He says he thinks what I say is ‘mathematically flawed: the pheno- 
menon of total interaction among the aesthetic properties of a work surely makes 
the prospects of drawing up and exploiting comparison matrices much more 
difficult than Dickie allows. But I won’t go into the formalities . . .” (ibid.). I am 
aware of the difficulties posed by interaction and I discuss the problem at some 
length. Of the ‘complete nonsense’ of my view, Gaskin writes ‘it is not even in 
principle possible to make evaluations precise’. He explains my mistake: ‘he 
[Dickie] feels the fatal attraction of theory, a tendency which has done great 
damage in recent years to the humanities. The plain fact is that aesthetics cannot 
be axiomatized. . . . Aesthetics is and will remain essentially a discursive subject’ 
(ibid.). Gaskin’s remark and explanation are not to the point: I was not trying to 
make evaluations precise. I was trying to show what evaluations would be like if 
they were made as precise as they could be made, a subtlety lost on both him and 
Freeland. I am not attracted to the theory that Gaskin thinks I am; I am not trying 
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to axiomatize aesthetics. In general, my discussion of comparison matrices and 
specific evaluations, following Vermazen, shows how very limited comparisons of 
the value of works of art are and how merely approximate—not precise—specific 
evaluations of works of art are. 


George Dickie, s901 N. Sheridan Road, Apartment 9A, Chicago, IL 60660, USA. 
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Philosophies of Arts: An Essay in Differences. By PETER 
KIVY. Cambridge U.P. 1997. pp. xi + 242. 
£13.05. 

AS THE title of this admirable book might suggest, 

Kivy’s chief aim is to argue that a major path to 

the philosophical understanding of the arts has 

been neglected, namely the elucidation of the 
differences between them. Since Batteux first put 
forward the modern system of the arts, a central 
theme of aesthetics has been to find something 
common to all the arts thus identified as members 
of this same class, in other words, to search for a 
definition of art. This impulse suffered a knock 
from family resemblance/open texture views, but 
is far from extinct. Kivy’s overarching theme in 
this book is to argue not that this is a fruitless task, 
but rather that it can lead to the obscuration of 
important differences between the arts, especially 
the foisting of inappropriate models from art 
forms which have a propositional content onto 
those which have none. Kivy contends that the 
discipline of aesthetics would be enriched and our 
understanding of the arts improved if more aes- 
theticians devoted themselves to elaborating the 
differences between them rather than looking for 
similarities: the definitional impulse needs to be 
complemented by the investigation of differences. 
Both for the reasons given by Kivy in this book 
and for others I will come to at the end of this 
review, I find this view entirely convincing. If 
in what follows I concentrate on a few points 
which I think Kivy overlooks or which involve 
questionable details, I must stress that these 

are precisely only issues of detail. By and large, I 

think Kivy has the best of the argument on his 

chosen ground. 

After two brief chapters outlining the history of 
aesthetics from Batteux to Danto, i.e. an overview 
of the main attempts to produce a definition of 
art, Kivy turns in the third chapter to his main 
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theme, the exploration of differences between the 
arts. He begins with arguments to challenge the 
thesis, usually though not entirely fairly fathered 
on Plato in Republic 3 and 10, that literature is a 
mimetic art. In order to be mimetic or representa- 
tional in the sense of these terms important for 
aesthetics, something must be represented in the 
work such that we experience it phenomeno- 
logically, to some degree at any rate, as the thing 
represented. Kivy suggests (p. 42) that the best 
candidates for mimetic components of works of 
prose fiction are descriptive passages, and then 
argues that such passages are in fact not mimetic 
in the sense outlined. Descriptions do not in the 
required sense re-present things. They convey 
information and furnish aesthetic satisfaction 
from their use of language, but we do not have a 
cinema, as it were, going on in our heads, such 
that we see Egdon Heath as Hardy describes it. 
What is odd about this argument is the choice of 
descriptive passages as the prime candidates for 
the status of mimetic components of works of 
prose fiction. A much better type of candidate is 
furnished by passages of dialogue in direct speech, 
stylized and tidied up in various ways, of course, 
but still well within the canons of realistic 
imitation. Perhaps it will be replied that such 
passages are not mimetic in a strong enough 
sense, since we read them rather then hear them, 
but I wonder how one would defend as canonic 
the special sense of ‘mimetic’ needed to make 
this reply stick. If the objection to Kivy is valid, all 
that follows is that seme works of prose fiction 
contain mimetic elements, a view to which Kivy 
would be fairly sympathetic. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are also devoted to issues 
in literary aesthetics. The first of these is an 
argument against the view, put forward most fully 
in A. C. Bradley’s esszy Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, that 
form and content in art are unified or in some 
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special sense inseparable. This view has generally 
been interpreted to mean rather more than just 
that the content of a work of art must not be 
squashed or mangled to fit the demands of a pre- 
existing form, as in the case of clumsy word-order 
or thought in a poetaster’s sonnet. Rather, it has 
been taken to mean that no paraphrase of the 
meaning or content of a poem in words other 
than those of the poem is possible. The appeal of 
this view is that it gives the poet an area of 
knowledge of which (s)he is uniquely master: 
poems are not just amiably versified summings 
up of knowledge available in prose versions. Kivy 
objects very reasonably (pp. 104—106) that this 
view is tenable only if the test for paraphrasability 
is made impossibly strict, i.e. duplication of every 
aspect of the sense and effect of the poem. On any 
reasonable construal of the notion of paraphrase, 
it is perfectly possible to paraphrase the content of 
a poem. ` 

The ultimate root of the inseparability thesis, 
though not its development in Pater, Hanslick, 
and Bradley himself, Kivy finds in the Kantian 
doctrine of aesthetic ideas. He contends that it is 
legitimate to construe the aesthetic ideas, so far as 
poetry is concerned, as an ineffable subtext to the 
poem, as the poem’s true aesthetic content. On 
this interpretation, the true aesthetic content of a 
poem is not its manifest, paraphrasable content, 
which need not be specially poetic and could well 
be better statable in the terms of a competitor 
form. The true poetic content must be ‘com- 
pletely ineffable’. 

If I understand Kivy aright, it is arguable that 
this interpretation involves an extreme construal 
of Kant’s views at this point in the third Critique. 
Kivy quotes the relevant passage in Pluhar’s trans- 
lation: an aesthetic idea is a presentation of the 
imagination ‘which prompts much thought [but is 
such that] no language can express it completely 
and allow us to grasp it’ (p. 93; Pluhar, p. 182). 
The point on which to fasten is that Kant is here 
careful to use the term ‘completely’: it would be 
very odd if Kant were to put forward the view 
Kivy derives from his words, namely that the 
true aesthetic content of a poem is utterly inef- 
fable: what could be gained from the creation of 
artworks with an unstatable, ungraspable content? 
Kant is careful to say that aesthetic ideas are such 
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that they cannot be exhaustively or completely 
described, not that they cannot be described at all. 
A more reasonable interpretation of this doctrine, 
I would argue, is that it is Kant’s way of accounting 
for an uncommon property of some aesthetic 
objects—to which Kivy later on in this book 
devotes a good deal of space—namely that they 
are profound. These works, as Kivy later says in 
other words, have the unusual power to stimu- 
late profitable reflection seemingly without end, 
but are such that no one can sum them up, say 
the last word on them, or get to the bottom of 
them. Such reflection can be about propositional 
content (where the work has any) or about what 
one has to label formal features, or indeed in 
some cases both; but what matters is that in any of 
these cases, the work is, so far as anyone has yet 
been able to tell, inexhaustible. 

In the third and last of the chapters devoted 
to matters of literary aesthetics, Kivy sets out to 
argue, against the views of Lamarque and Olsen 
in Truth, Fiction and Literature, for a limited version 
of the propositional theory of literary truth. He 
argues (p. 122) that some fictional works contain 
or imply general thematic statements about the 
world that the reader, as part of the literary 
appreciation of the work, has to assess as true or 
false. Lamarque and Olsen (op. cit., p. 334) argue 
that debate about the truth or falsity of the 
propositions implied by a literary work is absent 
from critical debate because it does not enter 
into the appreciation of the work as a literary 
work. Kivy comments that critics may well 
abstain from such assessments, but that does not 
of itself entail that the propositional theory is 
false: it can still be the case that it is the reader’s 
job to assess the truth and value of these state- 
ments, and it does not matter if they change these 
assessments over time or indeed never reach a 
definite conclusion concerning the propositions 
in question. 

Kivy adds as a rider to this argument the 
assertion that appreciation of a work of literature 
is not confined to the time spent reading it. The 
encounter with a literary work has an afterlife, 
when we reflect on it and re-imagine it. Kivy then 
asserts that here there is a difference or disanalogy 
of an important kind with the appreciation of 
music, but I would argue that he has here consid- 
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erably overstated his case. He notes the obvious 
point that the aesthetic encounter of reading a 
work of prose fiction of a certain length is liable 
to be, as he puts it, gappy and sloppily related to 
clock time—and it should be noted at once that 
this is not true of the encounter with many poems 
or short stories. Equally, though, I can see no 
good reason to suppose that aesthetic experiences 
of music, especially of high-grade music, do not 
have analogous afterlives, and this can be true 
even if one accepts (as I do) Kivy’s variety of 
formalist view of music. One can meditate on 
what there is in Opus 127 for as long as one can 
meditate on what there is in Don Quixote or in a 
Vermeer. The difference is not in the length of the 
afterlife, but in the content of the meditation. 

It is to music that Kivy turns in the two 
concluding chapters of his book. Chapter 6 is a 
series of negative and occasionally tetchy argu- 
ments against Aaron Ridley and Jerrold Levinson, 
in which Kivy defends the view he has put 
forward in other places that there is no sense in 
which a piece of absolute music can be pro- 
found. A necessary condition for profundity, Kivy 
argues, is the treating adequately of a profound 
subject-matter, and no absolute music can be thus 
profound since no absolute music has a subject- 
matter and, lacking propositional content, could 
say nothing profound. about it. Aboutness (he 
argues) is a necessary condition for profundity, 
and absolute music is not about anything in 
any sense remotely analagous to that in which 
arts with a propositional content are about that 
content. To try to solve the mysterious questions 
generated by the aesthetic power of absolute 
music by assimilating it to the contentful arts is, 
Kivy contends, just a direct route to confusion. 

So what, then, has Kivy to offer as a positive 
aesthetic of music? His suggestions are delivered 
in the final chapter, where he outlines the view 
that we value absolute music precisely because it 
has no content and because of this it can in a 
certain sense liberate us from certain burdensome 
aspects of our condition. Behind this assertion is 
the following idea (pp. 206~210): in all cases of 
encounters with the contentful arts, from the 
slightest humour to King Lear, from a topograph- 
ical sketch to Guernica, our knowledge of the real 
world is always in play and affects the way we 
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encounter the world of the work: the troubling 
questions life raises are always potentially in 
play in the encounter with contentful works. 
By contrast with absolute music this is precisely 
not what is involved. The world of the work of 
absolute music is independent (as Kivy puts it) of 
the world of the world, and in this lies the value 
of the music. It is valuable to us precisely because 
it does not involve us in thought which cannot 
resolve the questions raised by the real world. 
Such a liberation is not merely a negative state, a 
state of the absence of burdens, but a positive 
one, and one in which we are aware that this 
liberation takes place. Kivy describes his positive 
view of music as ‘enhanced formalism’, ‘en- 
hanced’ because his notion of form is inclusive 
and not at all dry: ‘all of the sensual and phe- 
nomenological properties that absolute music 
possesses including, most importantly, its expressive 
properties’ (p. 205; Kivy’s italics) are included by 
Kivy as being of formal interest in his sense of the 
term. 

Kivy would be the first to admit that this 
view needs a good deal of filling out, but it does 
have the merit of avoiding the problems inherent 
in heteronomist views of music, either of the 
logically simple kind put forward by Deryck 
Cooke or more philosophically sophisticated 
versions such as that of Langer. There is no reason 
to suppose that a work of art need have proposi- 
tional content in order to be of aesthetic interest 
to us: good works of architecture do it. Though it 
is not a theme Kivy here elaborates on, there is 
certainly understanding to be had from a careful 
examination of the sources of the aesthetic power 
of architecture as well as of absolute music. There 
is no reason to suppose a priori that the class of 
aesthetic experiences is any more uniform than 
the class of works of art. Indeed, this is a theme 
which asks to be pursued in in a wider context, 
that of comparative aesthetics. It is the case, for 
example, that certain Eastern cultures have 
developed a set of aesthetic virtues different from 
our own, resting on differences which extend 
downwards (so to speak) into areas of epistem- 
ology and metaphysics, such as the perception 
of space and the nature and value of the self. 
The contrasts are instructive. Kivy’s theme in this 
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book, that differences illuminate, could hardly be 
more right. 


ROBERT WILKINSON 


The Open University 


A Philosophy of Mass Art. By NOËL CARROLL. 

Oxford U.P. 1998. pp. 418. £14.99. 

THERE JS a very large and diverse range of cul- 
tural products which might reasonably be called 
‘mass art’. And there are certainly ways in which 
those things compete with fine art or high art. 
Most conspicuously, they compete with it in the 
marketplace; in addition, we are as individuals 
frequently faced with the tedious question of 
whether we are feeling too jaded to pick up our 
volume of Keats, or put on one of Glenn Gould’s 
recordings of the Goldbergs, rather than succumb 
to the television. But do these dilemmas represent 
some sort of philosophical problem? Is there some 
sort of philosophical contention between mass art 
and high art? 

In at least one sense there obviously is. Here 
are two sorts of things which compete for our 
attention, our allegiance, our money. For the 
reflective individual, their competition requires 
philosophical decisions about how to occupy our 
lives, whether or not we can rationally persuade 
or require others to cultivate a taste for Mozart or 
Shakespeare, and what role should be entrusted to 
the state over such matters. Noël Carroll, how- 
ever, sees another sort of competition between 
mass art and high art: they compete over the right 
correctly to be called ‘art’. Thus the opening 247 
pages of A Philosophy of Mass Art are concerned 
primarily to establish that mass art really is art, 
and to explaining why. 

The reader who follows this argument may be 
surprised to learn that Carroll’s aim is not, as one 
might have expected, to provide a general critical 
defence of mass art. Although a great many critic- 
ally relevant remarks are offered along the way, 
Carroll does not try to show in any systematic 
way that, contrary to snobs, mass art does have a 
general claim to offer aesthetic satisfaction which 
is at least comparable to that of high art. To 
those, for example, who see justice in those recent 
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surveys in the United Kingdom which rank the 
vocal talents of Sting as the equal of those of 
Maria Callas, this may come as a disappointment. 
Instead, Carroll’s aim is avowedly ‘classificatory’ 
(see e.g. p. 184; cf. pp. 111-112, 198, 209), invok- 
ing the aesthetician George Dickie’s distinction 
between those uses of ‘that is art’ meant to praise, 
and those which are meant merely to say what 
sort of thing the object is, implying neither praise 
nor blame. That distinction made, Carroll offers 
the following definition, which he considers to be 
a ‘theory of the nature of mass art’ (ibid.): 


X is a mass artwork if and only if 1. X is a 
multiple instance or type artwork, 2. produced 
and distributed by a mass technology, 3. which 
artwork is intentionally designed to gravitate in 
its structural choices (for example its narrative 
forms, symbolism, intended affect, and even 
its content) towards those choices that promise 
accessibility with minimum effort, virtually 
on first contact, for the largest number of 
untutored (or relatively untutored) audiences 


(p. 196). 


In view of the word ‘artwork’ in the first 
condition, you might reasonably doubt whether 
there are really very many such objects, on the 
grounds that so few movies and the like are 
works of art. But this is true only insofar as you 
mean ‘artwork’ evaluatively (as non-philosophers 
so naturally tend to do); Carroll means it descript- 
ively. Unfortunately he does not say in what 
descriptive sense he means it, so there is no telling 
how many mass artworks there are; there is no 
telling whether, say, Gone With the Wind is a mass 
artwork. Carroll might rectify this by accepting 
something like Dickie’s Institutional Theory of 
Art, whereby something is a work of art in the 
classificatory sense if it happens to be an artefact 
presented for aesthetic appreciation by a gallery 
or some other representative of the ‘Artworld’, a 
loosely knit, sociologically defined assemblage of 
lesser institutions like galleries and orchestras (see 
p. 141). Personally I doubt that many films are 
actually presented by their makers for what I 
would call ‘aesthetic appreciation’ but I am a hard 
liner. In any case, and more urgently for Carroll’s 
position, it is by no means generally accepted 
amongst philosophers of art that there is, in 
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common currency, any such non-evaluative sense 
of ‘art’ that such a definition might capture. 

Carroll might have done better to eliminate the 
condition that mass artworks be artworks, thus 
ensuring that all movies and pop songs and so on 
will be mass artworks. It will be uncontroversial 
that lots of things, and most things that Carroll 
has in mind, satisfy Carroll’s other conditions. In 
view of this, it is irritating that Carroll expends 
such long portions of his third chapter (‘The 
Nature of Mass Art’) in arguing that his definition 
is correct. I tried, but I could not see that there is 
any unitary phenomenon or concept of Mass Art 
about which it is plausible to think that there is a 
nature or essence which might be revealed by 
philosophical analysis. There are movies, tele- 
vision programmes, novels you buy at the airport, 
pop songs, and so on. A few of them are works of 
art—I mean, they have aesthetic merit—but the 
vast majority are worthwhile only in other ways, 
and many are just not worthwhile. But I am not at 
all sure that there is a commonly accepted term 
which purports to tie these things together, and 
which might thereby sustain the impression that 
there is a concept to be elucidated, a nature to 
be revealed. ‘Mass art’ certainly is not it, at least 
not among people I know. I suspect that ‘popular 
entertainment’ comes closer. At most, it seems to 
me, there is a sort of non-philosophical analytical 
task there, like the task of defining ‘game’ or 
‘party’, as desperate people might do for a party 
game, but I cannot see what philosophical interest 
it would have. 

Even before Carroll’s definition is offered, the 
task of the book’s first and longest chapter is 
to ‘defend’ mass art, to overcome the prevailing 
‘philosophical resistance’ to it (Chapter 1). Again, 
I am not sure how much philosophical resistance 
there is to it, or even what that would mean. 
There is certainly critical resistance to it amongst 
the sorts of people likely to write treatises on 
aesthetics, but that is not a philosophical point. It 
is simply a datum that a still life by Cézanne, a 
good performance of the ‘Eroica’ symphony, are 
aesthetically great things, and that the songs on 
Top of the Pops or American Bandstand are not. This 
is a strictly empirical fact, from which it may 
be inferred that objects which sell like Michael 
Jackson’s records do are unlikely to be great 
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works of art, but not that they cannot be as a 


` matter of principle. 


What worries the philosopher of art, or simply 
the reflective art-lover, is not the problem of 
justifying this preference by means of aesthetic 
principles, but the problem of explaining it. Why 
is it that great works of art are almost never 
widely attractive in anything like the way that pop 
songs are? Nevertheless Carroll takes on three 
twentieth-century philosophers who have notably 
had something to say about this—Collingwood, 
Greenberg, and Adorno—and seems to regard 
them as propounding proofs that mass art is not 
art (he considers other philosophers as well, but 


‘these are the most important). As far as I can see, 


this is just a mistake, and a crucial one (aes- 
theticians will think immediately of the works of 
Sibley and Isenberg in stressing this distinction). 
Each of these philosophers—Collingwood most 
explicitly—is working with a certain idea of what 
sorts of things are aesthetically valuable which is 
based on their experience of art; none of them 
distinguishes a purely classificatory, non-evalu- 
ative sense of ‘art’. And each is impressed by the 
fact, and depressed by it too, that the artefacts of 
popular culture—movies, what Adorno called 
‘jazz’, and so on—so quickly win such wide 
allegiances without possessing much aesthetic 
value. This is a fact worth worrying about, 
because a popular piece like In the Mood, joking 
aside, is more like the Rite of Spring or Coltrane’s 
Impressions than it is like, say, a hamburger. Unlike 
the distinction between Stravinski and ham- 
burgers, a reflective person feels called upon to try 
to say in' what the aesthetic distinction between 
the two consists. But the difficulty of this does 
not tempt one to suspect that one was mistaken 
about the aesthetic value of In the Mood. Thus 
even if these philosophers’ explanations of the 
difference do not generally succeed, it is hard to 
see that mass art has been defended, either 
critically or ontologically, by pointing this out. 
For my part I doubt that there is any one reason 
why successful items of popular culture fail to 
have much aesthetic value. 

Of course, both Ccllingwood and Adorno do 
argue that the vast majority of things produced 
by what Adorno called the ‘culture industry’ are 
morally pernicious things that the world would 
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be better off without. But again, they are thinking 
of examples; they are not arguing that anything 
which fits some strict definition of ‘mass art’ must 
be bad for you. In view of this, it is distressing that 
Carroll so often argues by counterexample, as if 
reasonable generalizations in this domain could 
ever be anything but the ‘soft’ type as opposed to 
the strictly categorical (see especially p. 49; also 
PP. 25, 29, 67-68, 82-83, 95, 99, 142). 

This too is a symptom of a rather remark- 
able literal-mindedness that Carroll sometimes 
displays, most culpably in dealing with Adorno: 
Adorno’s was one of the most extraordinarily 
agile and penetrating minds of our age, but it 
would be hard to find a passage in his works that 
could not be ‘refuted’ by demonstrating that it is 
not literally true. The case is less pronounced in 
his dealing with Collingwood, but, for example, I 
would invite the reader to test whether his or her 
belief that mass art tends to suffer from being 
formulaic is substantially diminished by the dis- 
cussion of Collingwood (pp. 49-65), even if the 
individual points seem fair enough in themselves. 
For academic philosophers the most provocative 
thesis of the book, however, will not be Carroll’s 
claim that ‘philosophy’s major arguments against 
mass art . . . have all failed’ (pp. 88-89). It will 
be his diagnosis of this fact, namely that the 
philosophers who attack mass art do so on the 
basis of a misguided allegiance to an ‘ersatz’ 
Kantian theory. This theory is not Kantian but 
merely ersatz Kantian, not because is not exactly 
Kant’s theory of art but because, we read in 
amazement, the author of the Critique of Judgement 
‘had no theory of art at all’ (p. 89). The basis of this 
claim is that the theory of aesthetic judgement 
expounded in the most famous section of the 
book, the ‘Analytic of the Beautiful’, is not itself a 
theory of art, but only of aesthetic judgement. 
This is literally true, but it does not change 
anything. For one thing, the later section in the 
Critique of Judgement entitled ‘Fine Art’ could 
forgivably be thought to contain a theory of art. 
And more to the point, the reason Kant focuses 
upon aesthetic judgement rather than works of 
art or beautiful objects is precisely that there 
are, strictly speaking, no truths of the form ‘x is 
beautiful’; for ‘beauty’ and its cognates are not 
concepts. Thus there is nothing in general to say 
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about such objects, except perhaps that the objects 
we call ‘beautiful’ are usually those which reward 
aesthetic contemplation (stimulate the free play of 
the faculties, suggest aesthetic ideas, and so on). 
Even if critics of mass art under the spell of Kant 
ought really to confine their remarks to features 
of the experience of mass art, it seems that noth- 
ing of the intended point is lost, for example, if 
we say that the experience of mass art tends not to 
be aesthetic so much as what Kant calls ‘interested’ 
(as in watching a horse race) or ‘agreeable’ (as in 
eating a good oyster). 

Carroll also charges these theorists with more 
specific misappropriations of Kant in Chapter 1. I 
found most of it maddening, but there is no space 
to explain. Chapter 2 critically discusses Walter 
Benjamin’s and Marshall McLuhan’s attempts at 
philosophical praise for mass art; he concludes 
that ‘these arguments fail’, but that, nevertheless, 
‘mass art is art for reasons yet to be discussed’ 
(p. 168). Unfortunately these reasons come in the 
form of the definition of mass art advanced in 
Chapter 3, which, as noted, provides no reason at 
all to say that the sorts of things Carroll has in 
mind are works of art. 

Far more worthwhile are the later chapters on 
mass art’s relations to the emotions, morality, and 
ideology. The discussion of emotion would have 
been better off without the assertion that ‘Many 
of the arguments that one finds against mass art 
in the twentieth century are merely transparent 
adaptations of Plato’s arguments’ (p. 250) indeed 
the ridiculous suggestion that the perpetrators 
of such arguments are merely ‘resting on the 
authority of Plato’ (ibid.). But Carroll’s account of 
the ways in which emotional engagement may 
be necessary to the understanding of narrative is 
interesting. When engaged in this sort of first- 
order aesthetics Carroll is far more subtle and 
perceptive than he is handling the higher-order 
issues of earlier chapters. There is material here 
profitably to argue with even where one does 
not agree. For example, the contrast drawn in 
Chapter s between his ‘clarificationist’ account of 
the moral import of fiction and other accounts 
is probably overdrawn: propositionalism, for 
example—the view that we learn moral proposi- 
tions from fiction—need not be so abstract and 
bloodless as Carroll makes out (see pp. 326f.; note 
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* especially footnote 49). But the clarificationist 
account itself is convincing and ably presented. 

Still it is hard to recommend the book as a 
whole. To the confusion over the main argu- 
ment’s purpose are added more general faults for 
which the book’s editors might be taken to task: 
throughout, the writing is both wordy and repet- 
itive (see, for example, p. 30, 190-195). There is a 
long polemical section directed against David 
Novitz’s criticisms of Carroll’s views that is out 
of place outside academic journals. There is no 
bibliography, and I found the index consistently 
unhelpful; it contains entries for dozens of films, 
pop stars, and the like but none, for example, for 
‘classificatory’, ‘aesthetic’, or ‘music’. Last and 
least, we read on the back cover that ‘Noél Carroll 
is Monroe Beardsley, Professor Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin’. 


GARY KEMP 


University of Glasgow 


Plato and the Socratic Dialogue. The Philosophical Use 
of a Literary Form. By C. H. KAHN. Cambridge 
U.P. 1996. £40.00. 

IN PLATO and the Socratic Dialogue C. H. Kahn 

mounts an elaborate and protracted argument in 

favour of a unitarian, as opposed to the more 
commonly held developmentalist, interpretation 
of Plato’s early and middle dialogues. Pace 

Aristotle, Kahn contends, their protagonist is a 

literary rather than a historical figure, and all 

of Plato’s writings, up to the Republic and the 

Phaedrus, are examples of Socratikoi logoi, a literary 

genre well developed at the time and practised, 

amongst others, by Xenophon. Amongst the 
errors that Kahn traces to the developmentalist 
view are the claims that, in the middle dialogues, 

Plato abandoned the Socratic view that, in some 

cases, knowledge is sufficient for virtue, and that 

he developed the ‘theory’ of Forms from the 

Socratic quest for definition that he had re- 

enacted in the early dialogues. On the contrary, 

Kahn claims, no break occurred in Plato’s views 

on moral motivation, and the ‘theory’ of Forms 

was already elaborated in his mind by the time he 
wrote the dialogues of definition. 


Such proleptic reading of Plato involves Kahn 
into much nimble exegetical footwork. Having 
argued that the Protagoras does not present either 
a theory of desire or a description of ordinary human 
motivation, he concludes that Socrates’ moral 
psychology in that dialogue is fully consonant 
with the tripartite division of the psyche in the 
Republic. This exegesis revolves around two 
claims. Socrates’ main thesis in the Protagoras is 
normative; only in the case of the wise is know- 
ledge sufficient for virtue and is virtue therefore 
unitary. Far from representing Socrates’ own 
views, Kahn continues, the statement of hedon- 
ism, the denial of akrasta, and the identification 
of cowardice with error are but tactical moves 
on Socrates’ part to secure Protagoras’ agreement 
with his own rationalist conception of virtue at its 
most complete. While taere is a good case to be 
made for the doctrinal continuity between the 
Protagoras and the Republic, Kahn’s protracted and, 
at times, laboured arguments show a weakness in 
his ingressive thesis which requires him to show 
that the earlier work prepares the ground for the 
later. It would have been easier, and more con- 
vincing, to argue, retrospectively, that the Republic 
incorporates the concept of virtue expounded in 
the Protagoras into a larger theoretical framework. 

The terminology for Forms provides Kahn 
with a prime example of his proleptic reading 
of Plato. The main purpose of the Laches, the 
Euthyphro, and the Meno, he contends, was to pre- 
pare the readers for the presentation of the Forms 
in the middle dialogues (Symposium, Phaedo, 
Republic, Phaedrus): ‘Any reader acquainted with 
the terms eidos and idec for essences in the dia- 
logues of definition must come gradually to see 
that these new metaphysical entities announced 
in the Symposium, and identified in the Phaedo as 
objects of prenatal, supersensible cognition, are 
after all what was being sought all along in the 
request for definitions’ {p. 354). 

Because of its emphasis on Socrates as a 
paradigm of the philosopher in love with the 
transcendent, Kahn’s thesis leads him to prioritize 
the ethically normative function of the Forms. 
Typical of this approach is his comment on the 
famous passage in the Phaedo (100b sqq) in which 
Socrates, after criticizing Anaxagoras for con- 
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fusing causes and conditions, posits the Forms as 
aetiological principles: 


The principles of goodness, justice and moral 
beauty are thus conceived as more fundamental 
and more intrinsically rational than the struc- 
ture of the physical cosmos. And this cosmos 
must itself be derived from, and explained 
by, the principles of eternal Being and Good 
as defined by the doctrine of Forms. The 
derivation of the order of nature from reason 
working to make things good is desiderated by 
Socrates in the Phaedo and actually carried out 
in the Timaeus (p. 357). 


This interpretation is questionable for at least 
two reasons. Not only does it deal in a rather 
cavalier fashion with Plato’s text in which the 
non-ethically significant Forms of Bigness and 
Smallness are mentioned alongside Goodness and 
(moral) Beauty but it also fails to justify Kahn’s 
assimilation of the teleological and the ethical. 
This book is the product of many years of 
interaction with the Platonic text, and readers 
old (or well-travelled) enough to remember the 
meeting of the Societé Française de Philosophie 
held in Paris on 23 February 1980, as recorded in 
its proceedings, will be able to try their hand at a 
proleptic reading of Kahn’s own work on Plato. 
They will also be cheered by the care with which, 
in his book, Kahn tackles an objection by Pierre 
Aubenque (on the historical value of Aristotle’s 
testimony) which he had largely left unanswered 
before. Clearly, cross-cultural dialogue has its uses. 
Plato and the Socratic Dialogue can be read at 
several levels. Specialists informed of the various 
controversies in which Kahn joins will find much 
to interest them in this book, although they might 
have hoped for more developed references to 
Greek idioms from the author of The Verb ‘Be’ in’ 
Ancient Greek (1973). Insofar as Kahn generally 
takes care to sketch the historical, doctrinal, and 
exegetical background of his arguments, he will 
also engage the interest of historically minded 
generalists in philosophy. Lastly, the clarity of 
Kahn’s style and his enthusiasm for some aspects 
of Plato’s philosophy also make his book useful 
for didactic purposes—provided, of course, that 
students’ attention be firmly drawn to the exist- 
ence of alternative exegeses of Plato’s early and 
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middle dialogues. Readers hoping for a post- 
structuralist interpretation of the dialogues as 
literature will be disappointed. 


SUZANNE STERN-GILLET 


Bolton Institute 


Creativity and Spirituality: Bonds between Art and 
Religion. By EARLE J. COLEMAN. State University 
of New York Press. 1998. pp. 237. $21.95. 

THIS Is not the disinterested academic study of 
the supposed interconnections of art and religion 
that the reader might be led to expect. Frequently 
(notably in Chapter 5, but elsewhere as well) 
the book reads like a defence of religion which 
calls art as its principal witness. The majority 
of quotations and citations are from religious 
authorities. Some readers may feel that the book 
is none the worse for that and, were it little more 
than this, the book would, still have considerable 
strengths as a sustained plea for inclusivism and 
open dialogue between those moved by art and 
those owing allegiance to religion. As Coleman 
wisely (if somewhat inelegantly) says (p. 4): “Those 
who bring nothing but doctrines, dogmas, and 
propositions to the dialogue situation will fail’ to 
promote the solidarity, brotherly love, or spiritual 
union which Tolstoy asserted was the true value 
of art and which must be the true end of 
authentic religion. A platitude that may be, but 
true nevertheless! 

The Introduction sets out the main theme. Art 
and religion, Coleman says, ‘are complementary 
responses to the quest for self-realization’ (p. xiv). 
This is very subjectivist and ignores the hugely 
important social and moral dimensions both of 
great art and of the great prophetic religions. 
Nowhere in the book are these issues addressed at 
any depth. 

The first chapter notes five ‘considerations’ 
which show the interplay between art and reli- 
gion, and on this basis asks whether all art is 
religious and all religion artistic, concluding that 
at the very least both are essential aspects of the 
human condition. They are ‘universal, pervasive 
and interacting forces’ (p. 25). 

Chapter 2 considers some common denom- 
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inators between art and religion, e.g. their ‘audio- 
visual emphasis’, their coalescence of the universal 
and the particular, the transcendence of time and 
space in art and religion, and their demand for ‘a 
personal total response of the whole individual’ 
(p. 40). 

In Chapter 3 Coleman asserts that art and 
religion (or the aesthetic and the spiritual, for, 
though Coleman notes the distinction, he fre- 
quently confuses the two pairs of concepts) are 
(or should be) marked by openness and recep- 
tivity, for (and here is another interconnection) 
both are omnipresent or ubiquitous because ‘one 
can detect the beautiful and the holy in all places’ 
(p. 62). 

The fourth chapter argues that another 
common denominator is the quest for self- 
realization by self-negation. Therefore both art 
and religion seek to transcend both subjectivity 
and objectivity, and thus achieve that union of 
which ‘harmony [is] the consummate expression’ 
and illumination of ‘their manifold affinities’ 
(P. 99). 

Coleman writes of artistic beauty, natural 
beauty, and supernatural beauty in Chapter s. 
This chapter is almost an overview of St Francis’s 
understanding of the aesthetic and spiritual ex- 
perience of nature, noting some supposed corres- 
pondences with Taoist thought. Clearly Coleman 
has a personal religious emphasis of his own 
which he makes evident when he says, for 
example, that ‘neither in the transitoriness of the 
physical world nor in the shifting theories and 
concepts of science can one detect the enduring 
quality of religious truths as ageless and aesthetic 
experiences of nature and art as timeless’ (p. 124). 
Now that is at least debatable, but balancing 
counter-arguments are not presented. 

In Chapter 6 Coleman asserts that intrinsic to 
both art and religion is a demand to return to a 
childlike state for ‘the sage and the religious 
artist . . . [are] free of prejudices, be they the 
mistaken dogmas of religion or the entrenched 
manifestoes of the art academy’ (p. 133). But it 
is not demonstrable that ‘the artist is character- 
istically more childlike than other adults’ (p. 134), 
nor will those with children necessarily share his 
idealistic view of the ‘capacity for instantaneous 
forgiveness that is so evident in the love of 
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children—a love that is pure and unconditional’ 
(p. 137)! Coleman then speaks of revelation, 
noting that only with a metaphysical theory of art 
can art itself receive its full due (pp. 138-139). 
Again, this is a challengeable proposition, but again 
counter-arguments are not presented. Coleman 
helpfully discusses the hypothesis that intuition 
can provide the way to fundamental truths and 
holds that intuition is ‘mystical experience or 
artistic inspiration’ (p. 140), though here as else- 
where his somewhat evangelical style leads him 
to exaggerate. He appears to support the notion 
that, compared with intuition, ‘while reason is 
indispensable for activities from bridge-building 
to rhetoric, it cannot address fundamental, meta- 
physical questions such as: Are humans free or 
determined?’ (p. 149). Can reason not even address 
these issues? On human freedom has Coleman 
not read, say, G. E. Mocre’s famous analysis? It is 
no part of Coleman’s argument to argue for the 
role of reason in art and religion, but largely to 
neglect that role in this discussion is strange. 

In Chapter 7 Coleman argues (in typical style) 
that ‘the universe pours forth from the absolute 
just as artworks issue from the prolific artist’ 
(p. 155). Creativity is therefore a touchstone 
for both art and religion, though for religion, 
Coleman suggests, it is less evidently so (but 
why this caveat?). And if creativity, then trans- 
formation. But having made these (and previous) 
connections, Coleman again overstates his case. 
He argues, for example, that ‘just as every artist 
depicts a model from a unique perspective, 
each soul prays according to her own particular 
background, intention, insights, and circum- 
stances’ (p. 158). This may be true, but does this 
suggest a particular bond between art and religion? 
Is not the research scientist essentially intuitive 
and creative, and does not the scientist have a 
particular background, intention, insight, and 
temperament which give him or her a ‘unique 
perspective’ from which to view the world? The 
scientist too has a ‘chemistry of one’s unique 
reading’ (p. 159) of the world as well as the artist 
or the man or woman of prayer. Similarly, 
Coleman’s development of his theme of creativ- 
ity through its stages of inception, incubation, 
inspiration (in the sense of ‘seeing’ the way to 
continue), method, and verification applies as 
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much (if not more so) to scientific enquiry as to 
the artistic process and the religious life (as 
Coleman seems belatedly to acknowledge). 

Coleman’s final, brief, chapter considers the 
differences between the aesthetic and the 
spiritual. He here notes the distinction between 
art and religion and the aesthetic and the spiritual 
(as he has much earlier), though throughout 
the book he has employed these terms inter- 
changeably. He now admits that because ‘the 
aesthetic and the spiritual are both wide-ranging, 
deeply human and universal categories, it is 
not surprising that there are manifold relations 
between them’ (p. 183). Just so! So does it require 
a book to list a selection of them? Herein lies a 
major criticism of this book to which we will 
return. However, Coleman explores what ‘a 
number of thinkers’ hold to be the distinction 
between the two and seeks to refute them. He sets 
out his own position very clearly when he says 
that 


of course, the aesthetic can have intrinsic value; 
it can attract as a self-contained phenomenon 
and not merely because it is conducive to 
promoting spiritual consciousness. Still, there 
is a hierarchy of intrinsic values in which some 
command greater allegiance than others. Seen 
from below, each is the end produced by some 
means, but viewed from above each is also the 
means to some further end. Only the spiritual 
is the ultimate good, for one does not turn to 
peak experiences in hopes of reaching loftier 
experiences. Thus, art is a means to the ulti- 
mate end of religious fulfilment (p. 188). 


Despite the assertion that this book sets out 
philosophically to analyse relations between art 
and religion, such a key statement as this is not 
subjected to a sustained critique. This reviewer 
shares much with Coleman. Behind this position 
is the crucial question of faith, but there is no 
discussion in this book of its nature and role. 
Further, the book would have gained much had 
Coleman’s position been fully argued so far as it 
can be (and we turn to Kant to be shown how 
reason takes us to the edge of the sublime) rather 
than asserted. It is one thing, for example, to say 
(following Martin Buber) that ‘to know experi- 
entially is not to conceptualize or classify, but to 
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directly encounter a unique Thow’ (p. 146), but it 
is surely wrong to label reliance on experience 
(which Coleman applauds) as ‘anti-intellectual- 
ism’. The implication that experiential awareness 
and anti-intellectualism are revelatory and ipso 
facto childlike (and aesthetic and spiritual?) needs 
to be sustained by careful argument. Only some- 
what late in the book, and almost in passing, 
is. there a reluctant admission that ‘there is a 
cognitive side to every art and craft’ (p. 148). 

This book has many strengths and is well 
worth reading. However, its principal weakness is 
that it presents its case based on extremely wide 
definitions of art and religion. For Coleman art is 
not only fine art and craft but also ‘representation, 
the communication of emotions, and the creation 
of significant forms’. Religion is ‘the set of beliefs, 
values, practices, and experiences by which one 
interprets the meaning of existence’ (p. xx). Given 
these extremely wide a priori definitions, it is not 
difficult to find all manner of bonds between art 
and religion/aesthetics and spirituality. A further 
weakness is that although the author readily 
acknowledges that religion can only exist in 
particular religions, as art only exists in specific 
artefacts, nevertheless he draws on, compares, and 
contrasts religious experiences conceived in a very 
broad sense and does not hesitate to relate Taoist 
philosophy to St Francis and the writings of the 
Sioux Indian Black Elk to St Theresa in the same 
discussion, without caveat or qualification. Now 
this may be a legitimate way to proceed. It may be 
appropriate to draw evidence from six major 
world religions and from the architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright to the rock gardens of Zen 
Buddhism. In doing this the author can cite a 
very wide range of evidence, and draw on the 
profound insights of Martin Buber (frequently 
and helpfully), Tolstoy, Paul Tillich (rather less 
securely), Theresa of Avila, Kandinsky, Lao Tzu, 
and may others, and to do so in ways which excite 
and provoke further thought. Thus what is an 
apparent weakness is paradoxically also the book’s 
strength, for it enables Coleman to make his 
own personal and insightful contributions to the 
debate about the relation of art and religion. So, 
Coleman suggests, it is possible that art is not 
replacing religion, as some believe, but that ‘art 
may be a disguised form of spirituality’ (p. 20); 
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and ‘if an artwork does not change its creator, 
there is no real mutuality between the two’ (pp. 
50-51); and ‘as science and magic are inherently 
impersonal, art and religion are unavoidably 
personal’ for ‘as magic and science rotate around 
causal chains, religion and art seek to transcend 
those chains; thus art pursues freedom’ (p. 51). 
This has been said before, but it is said here again 
in fresh and revealing and engaging ways. 


MICHAEL AUSTIN 


Southwell 


What’s Hecuba to Him? Fictional Events and Actual 
Emotions. By E. M. DADLEZ. Pennsylvania. 1997. 
pp. 240. £15.50. 

As ITs title implies, this book is mainly about the 

problem of emotions directed to people and 

events portrayed in works of fiction. The first 
chapter is devoted to a critical discussion of 

Radford, rejecting his claim that such emotions 

are ‘irrational’. In the second chapter Walton’s 

treatment of the topic is examined, and here the 
author’s cautious conclusion is that the latter’s 
argument for ‘quasi-emotions’ is ‘not conclu- 
sive’: he has not ‘demonstrated that existentially 
committed beliefs are requisite for genuine 
emotion’ (p. 71). Having given her own account 
of the matter (Chapter 3), Dadlez proceeds to 
discuss the connection between fiction and moral 
improvement (Chapters 4ff). The final chapter is 
about the enjoyment of negative emotions in the 

case of fictions (Chapter 7). 

A key role is played in Dadlez’s argument by 
the concept of imagination. (This word and its 
cognates occur hundreds of times throughout 
the book.) Thus, in rejecting Radford’s claim, she 
says that ‘we take fiction as real in imagina- 
tion, despite our belief that it is not’, and we can 
do this because ‘we can grasp and contemplate 
hypothetical human situations’ (p. 39). The ‘act of 
imagining [such a] situation’, she points out, ‘is 
not irrational in itself’; on what ground then, 
she asks, should we ‘call emotional responses 
to fictions irrational? The intended answer, 
presumably, is ‘None’: but this would be a non 
sequitur. From the fact that imagining hypo- 
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thetical human situations is not irrational, it does 
not follow that the same is true of emotional 
responses to fictions. Hence this is no answer to 
Radford’s claim. 

But what troubled me more about the author’s 
argument, here and elsewhere, is that I could not 
get clear about her use of ‘imagination’, as when 
she speaks, in the passage just quoted, of ‘taking 
fiction as real in imagination’. Is this supposed to 
mean that as I watch the drama unfold, I imagine 
that there is such a person as (say) Hecuba, and 
imagine that such and such events are taking place? 
How could that be? Suppose you asked me to 
imagine that those evenzs were taking place: you 
would be astonished if I tried to obey by playing a 
video of the drama. It is true that while watching 
the drama, one might imagine various possi- 
bilities connected or unconnected with it; but 
watching those events in the drama is not, as such, 
imagining them. It is also true that as a result of 
watching a play, or reading Anna Karenina, one 
may be able to imagine what it is like to be in the 
situation of the people portrayed; but this does 
not seem to be what is meant by Dadlez. In any 
case, this point would not affect Radford’s claim. 

There are also difficulties with Dadlez’s use 
of ‘imagine’ in other contexts. She frequently 
uses the word in connection with ‘entertaining a 
thought’, as when she introduces the example of 
a man who shouts ‘Stupid machine!’ when his 
computer fails him. Such a man, she suggests, 
‘construes the computer as culpable or malicious, 
even though he would disavow any such 
judgment . . . [He] entertains the thought [that 
the computer is culpable etc.] in imagination’ 
(p. 24). But what is this supposed to mean? How 
would entertaining a thought in imagination 
differ from entertaining it outside imagination? 
And what is meant here by ‘entertaining a 
thought’, anyway? In ordinary English, ‘entertain- 
ing a thought’ means something like considering 
it, as when one entertains the thought of getting a 
new computer, or the thought that Hume may 
have been wrong about causation. But this is 
obviously not the condition of the man who 
shouts at his machine. In another place we are 
told that ‘to entertain the thought of a person 
can be to imagine a person’ (p. 92), but that the 
former is not ‘just the creation of a mental image’. 
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Well, what is it to ‘entertain the thought of a 
person’? Am I now, for instance, entertaining 
the thought of Dadlez? ‘Entertaining’ in the sense 
of ‘considering’, as in the examples I mentioned, 
does not seem to be applicable here. 

In another passage Dadlez writes that ‘we 
can imagine a character’s distress in addition to 
imagining that he is distressed’, adding that the 
latter is ‘often done by making assumptions based 
on states of affairs described in the work, or by 
making assumptions based on empathetic response 
to characters’ (p. 93). But what have assumptions to 
do with the second kind of imagining (‘imagining 
that he distressed’)? ‘To imagine that . . .’ means 
much the same as ‘to suppose that . . .’; as when 
one is asked (for the sake of an argument, per- 
haps) to suppose or imagine that p. But this is not 
done ‘by making assumptions’; it is not, indeed, 
done by anything whatever. Again, it is not clear 
how the first kind of imagining (‘imagining a 
character’s distress’) would be done ‘in addition’ 
to the second. I can imagine, say, Desdemona’s 
distress in her predicament; but can I, at the same 
time, imagine that she is distressed? 

In giving her own account of our emotional 
engagement with fictional characters, Dadlez 
‘introduces an ‘adverbial analysis’ of the relevant 
thoughts. Thus ‘to say that I pity an imagin- 
ary person is to say that I entertain the thought 
of a person pityingly’ (p. 100). Emotions, she 
writes, ‘are ways of entertaining or experiencing 
thoughts’ (p. 102); so that ‘pitying- Desdemona 
involves . . . entertaining the thought of an 
undeservedly suffering woman in imagination, 
entertaining that thought compassionately’ 
(p. 103). But I cannot see how this phrasing 
helps to clarify what is going on in such cases. It is 
true that when watching the play I may entertain 
thoughts about Desdemona: I may, for example, 
wonder whether she will be vindicated after 
all. What is not clear, however, is why pitying her 
must ‘involve entertaining a thought’—or what, 
indeed, that thought would be. 

Another major theme of the book is the 
connection of our responses to fiction with moral 
improvement. On p. 124 Dadlez puts forward ‘the 
contention that fictions can be morally important 
for us’. There follows a lengthy discussion, con- 
cluding that what has been said ‘strongly suggests 


that fiction can be, and frequently is, morally 
significant’ (p. 139). But here I found another 
kind of difficulty. Does the point that fictions 
can be morally significant really amount to a 
‘contention’? And does it really need a lengthy 
argument—indeed, any argument—to ‘strongly 
suggest’ that this is so? The same difficulty arises 
with another lengthy argument, concluding that 
‘empathic engagement with fiction can be and 
often is ethically significant . . . because it allows 
us to explore experiences we have not had from 
perspectives that are not wholly our own but that 
we can make our own’ (p. 195). This is well said 
but, again, hardly in need of argument. 

A final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
satisfaction or enjoyment that we seem to get in 
responding with negative emotions to works of 
fiction. The chapter takes its departure, appropri- 
ately, from Aristotle’s idea of catharsis and after a 
review of the literature the author finds that there 
are ‘several objects our satisfaction can take when 
we respond with pity and fear to a tragedy’, which 
she enumerates (pp. 212, 223). Her conclusion 
with regard to such responses as ‘pity, fear, anger, 
sadness, distress’ is that they ‘are often responses 
to what we have imagined. They are ways we 
entertain thoughts of fictional events and entities’ 
(p. 223). 

Apart from the perplexities mentioned above, I 
found the writing reasonably clear, but from time 
to time was stopped by convoluted sentences 
which had to be read several times before yielding 
up their message. I admired the author’s in- 
dustry in covering a vast amount of literature, but 
this soon became overwhelming and I wondered 
whether so much was really needed and, more 
generally, whether the book needed to be as long 
as it is. 

Too much of the discussion is conducted in the 
words of other writers and sometimes Dadlez 
seems to lean on their authority rather than argue 
in her own words. There is an excessive tentative- 
ness in many of her claims and conclusions, as 
when she says that something ‘strongly suggests’; 
that she ‘is strongly inclined to concur with’ such 
and such a writer (pp. 222~223); concludes that 
‘there is hope for maintaining . . > (p. 39); and 
proposes to ‘develop a tentative set of necessary 
[though'not sufficient] conditions’ (p. 105). 
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Finally, though the discussion is commendably 
illustrated with examples, I was irritated by the 
descriptions of some of them, which struck me as 
affected and also excessively long. (There is, for 
instance, a lengthy and detailed account of the 
author falling over her dogs, etc., to answer a 
call from a salesman of ‘Katzenjammer Security 
Systems’, with ensuing dialogue.) But perhaps 
some readers would find such descriptions enter- 
taining. 


OSWALD HANFLING 


The Open University 


Music and Meaning. Edited by JENEFER ROBINSON. 

Cornell U.P. 1997. pp. xii + 261. £13.50. 

THIS COLLECTION of essays on the new human- 
istic musicology originated in a conference at 
Cincinatti. Several of the essays have appeared 
before and some are well known, e.g. Jerrold 
Levinson’s essay on music and negative emotion 
and Fred Everett Maus’s ‘Music as Drama’. 
Stephen Davies has adapted part of his book 
Musical Meaning and Expression. Other papers 
which have appeared before are a paper on 
metaphor by Marion Guck, Gregory Karl and 
Jenefer Robinson on Shostakovitch’s Tenth sym- 
phony and the musical expression of cognitively 
complex emotions, Walton on listening with 
imagination, and Leo Treitler’s splendid piece 
‘Language and the Interpretation of Music’. 
New papers are by Kathleen Higgins, Anthony 
Newcomb, and Charles Fisk. 

To what extent is music a purely formal art, 
an art of decoration, as Kivy recently argued? 
Should we be concerned about the meaning of 
music? There is general agreement that music is 
expressive; that is, we can apply predicates like 
‘grief-laden’ and ‘joyful’ to music. But how much 
further can we go? The main bone of contention 
here is to what extent music is drama. Should 
we describe music in narrative terms? Can we 
dismiss the formalist tradition which runs from 
Schenker, through Babitt to Epstein and Perle as 
blinkered? Can we accept Newcomb’s suggestion 
that ‘music is a composed novel’? The studies 
offered in this collection raise important and 
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central questions about musical understanding: 
firstly the question of at what point we move 
from interpretation into a private web of associa- 
tions and secondly whether such idiosyncratic 
weavings can properly be regarded as under- 
standing the music. There is a distinction to be 
drawn between what the music contains and what 
is a permissible interpretation of it, and there is a 
further distinction between interpretation and 
‘hearing into’ the music. (‘Interpretation’, in this 
context, covers the critical discussion of music 
rather than the decisions which a performer 
makes in deciding how a piece should go. That 
is, we are discussing whether ‘La Valse’, say, 
incorporates Ravel’s vision of a decaying bour- 
geois society but not the precise metronome mark 


~and phrasing which are apposite for the opening 


phrases. The two are not unconnected, of course. 
Levinson discusses this in an essay in his recent 
The Pleasures of Aesthetics.) 

Newcomb presents the second movement of 
Mahler’s Ninth as a struggle between warring 
agents; despite this, his concluding summary is in 
traditional expressive terms even though these 
expressive terms are more extravagant than most; 
he argues that issues of weakness of will, lapses of 
attention, external glitter, banality, and brutal- 
ization are to the fore. Newcomb’s description of 
Mahler lies on the interpretative side of the divide 
and his remarks do not seem to me very 
idiosyncratic. His talk of agency is the most 
problematic part of his analysis. As Treitler points 
out, there are difficulties with this. In music there 
is no narrator or past tense, and there is a problem 
with establishing agency. Thus it is in answer to 
this kind of criticism that Maus describes Beet- 
hoven’s Opus 95 quartet as a kind of drama but 
one which lacks determinate protagonists. But I 
suspect that Newcomb’s vocabulary of agency 
could probably be replaced without loss by talk of 
the character of the music. 

But if Newcomb’s analysis does not seem 
idiosyncratic, Fisk’s certainly does. Charles Fisk 
offers the most elaborate of these narratives. In 
Schubert’s last sonata, the opening phrase ends in 
a mysterious and unexpected trill which has been 
much discussed. After a conventional musical 
analysis of tonal relations, he offers the following 
story: a singer becomes aware of the trill, but 
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innocently, not realizing its danger. In a trans- 
itional passage, the chorus reaches out to him so 
as to dance together but, as this breaks down, ‘the 
ontological insecurity of the main protagonist 
comes into radical focus’ (p. 197). Fisk thinks of 
Schubert as the archetypical outsider and believes 
that this sonata can be heard in terms of a story 
which ‘realizes’ that predicament. Fisk is open 
about the idiosyncrasy of this type of reading but 
argues that most listeners make use of their 
faculties for emotional engagement (p. 182) and 
only this way are we engaged (p. 199)—some- 
thing which I would dispute. 

Now I suspect that listeners vary in the extent 
to which the music is accompanied by such a 
private reverie. Critics can be puritanical about 
this and much writing on music contains stern 
admonitions against such indulgence. And yet 
performers will be helped by forming such 
pictures. I recall Tortelier in a master class claim- 
ing that those of his pupils who did not attach 
such a narrative to the music found it hard to 
move beyond technical competence to a vital 
musicality in the interpretation. 

The problem is that the associations which an 
individual listener attaches to the music may be 
too idiosyncratic to serve as a basis for criticism. 
What can you or I do with Fisk’s story about a 
singer? J certainly will not think of that story as I 
play or listen to the movement in question. There 
is music which has a powerful personal appeal for 
me because it seems to speak to me about certain 
landscapes or certain times of my life in a way 
which has nothing to do with having heard it 
in particular surroundings..But I cannot imagine 
this to be of any general interest. Perhaps, for 
all of us, some music is valued because of this; I 
certainly do not think that the fact that it cannot 
be offered as a reason why others should like 
the music should persuade us that it has no 
connection with the value of the arts. I would say 
rather that it connects with the value the arts have 
for us rather than offering a reason as to why a 
particular piece is to be favoured. As Higgins 
pertinently observes, quoting a beautiful passage 
from Nietzsche, this accounts in some measure 
for our love of music. But what makes an indi- 
vidual love particular music does not necessarily 


belong to the public domain. Higgins dismisses as 
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snobbish the objections of Hanslick to such 
associations. Snobbery has nothing at all to do 
with it. What does matter is the question of 
whether these reveries can count as under- 
standing the music, and I do not see that they can. 

What is left unanswered is how we should 
make a distinction between interpretation and 
association, If we are tempted to say that an inter- 
pretation can be based on the agreed expressive 
and formal characteristics of the music whilst 
such narratives go beyond these, the defenders 
of narrative descriptions will certainly answer that 
the narratives have to be consistent with the 
general expressive character of the music. 

The answer must be more complicated than 
that. None of these essays attempts an answer to 
this difficult question. Perhaps no general answer 
can be given. Despite this major reservation, this 
collection can be enthusiastically recommended 
to philosophers who want to hear some of the 
latest news from musicology. 


R. A. SHARPE 


University of Wales, Lampeter 


Art and the Roman Viewer. The Transformation of 
Ant from the Pagan World to Christianity. By JAS 
ELSNER. Cambridge U.P. 1997. pp. xxvi + 375. 
£16.95. 

ONE OF the most puzzling episodes in the history 
of Western art is the shift from the verisimilitude 
of Classical Greece and Rome to the seemingly 
abstracted, formulaic art of late Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages. Since the Renaissance 
this change has frequently been regarded as a 
decline, a lapse into a kind of artistic hibernation, 
which was only brought to an end in Florence 
in the fifteenth century. Jas Elsner’s study of this 
transition sets out to overturn this view, placing 
discussion of the question in a different concep- 
tual frame. 

At the heart of the traditional understanding 
of the meaning of this important historical shift 
is a mimetic notion of the function of artistic 
representation. As late as Gombrich’s The Story of 
Art, the art of Classical Greece is seen as marking 
the conquest of nature, and the art of early 
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Christianity as abandoning this goal. This for- 
mulation is supported by, for example, Pliny 
the Elder’s famous account of the competition 
between Parrhasius and Apelles over which could 
achieve the greatest naturalism. Elsner reframes 
this question of the presence or absence of 
naturalism by exploring, instead, two alternat- 
ive notions of representation which co-existed 
throughout Classical Antiquity, of which the one 
finally attained dominance in the later Roman 
Empire. 

The starting point is consideration of two texts, 
the Imagines of Philostratus and the Tabula by 
Cebes, which, though somewhat neglected now, 
were influential in Antiquity. The Imagines is a 
series of descriptions of works of art; discussion 
of this text has usually concentrated on identi- 
fying the works described but, argues Elsner, 
this is beside the point. Its real interest lies in 
its assumptions about the purpose of artistic 
representation; while the descriptions attend to 
the realistic content of the works, their mimetic 
depiction of objects in the world is always seen 
as a spur to the viewer’s imagination. The real 
and the imaginary always belong together, and 
in a subsequent chapter Elsner shows how this 
conception was reflected in Roman domestic 
architecture, where a constant play is made 
between the imaginary space of the landscape 
mural and the real space of the house. Cebes’ 
Tabula, in contrast, regards images as a massively 
complex series of elusive symbols—the act of 
interpretation is akin to a form of allegorical 
initiation, in which one learns the hidden 
allegorical meaning of particular objects. Visible 
appearance is of far less importance than invisible 
meaning, and this conception underpins the 
‘other-worldly’ nature of early Christian art. 

These two notions form the framework for 
Elsner’s discussion of the emergence of Christian 
art. In one sense this argument is a familiar one; 
a similar point had already been made by Max 
Dvorak in his essay of 1919 on catacomb paint- 
ing, and one can also think of Alois Riegl’s still 
valuable study of the Late Roman Art Industry 
or Franz Wickhoff’s discussion of the Vienna 
Genesis, none of which, unfortunately, are men- 
tioned. However, Elsner’s study provides an 
important discussion. I have already noted that 


for Elsner, using the example of Philostratus, the 
opposition of realism and idealism needs to be 
qualified, inasmuch as realism was itself also a 
means rather than an end in itself. Moreover, we 
are also reminded that the notion of an opposition 
between pagan and Christian has to be rethought, 
since this masks the important continuities be- 
tween the two. Hence, authors such as Plotinus 
or Pseudo-Dionysus, important figures in the 
development of Christian mysticism, write of 
religious and spiritual vision in terms strikingly 
reminiscent of pagan auzhors such as Apuleius, 
Euripides, or Pausanius. 

Much of this study exolores the tensions pro- 
duced by the co-existence of these two modes 
of interpretation. One chapter is devoted to an 
exploration of Pausanias, who combines the two. 
On the one hand Pausanias’ Description of Greece is 
reminiscent of Philostratus, in that it is simply a 
description (albeit selective) of the visible monu- 
ments of Classical Greece. But on the other hand, 
much emphasis is laid on the importance of the 
invisible. As Elsner points out, there are some 
forty occasions where Pausanius refers to places, 
usually sanctuaries, that he admits he cannot 
describe, and a governing criterion in his selection 
of sites to describe is not their contemporary 
significance, but their link with specific legends 
and myths; Pausanius is thus combining the real 
and the allegorical, demonstrating ‘that logically 
exclusive ways of viewing existed simultaneously 
in the Graeco-Roman world’ (p. 152). 

And yet there is a difference between pagan and 
Christian art, and it resides in a shift in the bal- 
ance between these two modes of viewing. Elsner 
compares the Prima Porta statue of Augustus, 
in which an uneasy tension exists between 
Augustus’s significance as concrete individual and 
as emperor, with the mosaic depiction of Justinian 
in San Vitale in Ravenna, where the emperor is 
now simply a mediator between the eternal 
verities of God and the mundane events of the 
Empire. This difference, which exemplifies the 
distinction between mimetic and allegoric, opens 
the way to a simplified opposition, in the latter 
part of the book, between pagan and Christian 
which the first half had striven to question. 
Hence Chapter 6, comparing the Ara Pacis with 
the wall mosaics of the Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo in 
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Ravenna, draws up a contrast between the literal 
basis of official Roman religious imagery and the 
symbolic nature of Christian (and Mithridatic) 
imagery. This claim, quite apart from the fact that 
it overturns the earlier, more nuanced picture, is 
also highly problematic. It may be the case that 
the imagery of the Ara Pacis is less rich in the 
complex and often abstruse symbolism associ- 
ated with Chris:ian iconography, but to conclude 
that it is therefore ‘literal’ is an unwarranted 
leap. In one sense, of course, all representation is 
symbolic. Indeed, the logic of Elsner’s examples 
entails less a distinction between the literal and 
symbolic than between what Walter Benjamin 
has referred to, in The Origin of the Tragic Drama, 
as the symbolic and the allegorical. In the case of 
the latter, meaning develops a more and more 
abstracted and arbitrary relation to the visible 
representation, a notion which accords perfectly 
with Elsner’s description of mystical interpreta- 
tion. Though originally employed in the analysis 
of Baroque culture, such a distinction could put 
aside the opposition of realism and idealism in 
late Antique art for good. 

Art and the Roman Viewer is undoubtedly a 
valuable and important study, using an imagin- 
ative range of examples and interpretations which 
repay careful reading, yet one final comment is 
necessary, namely, that the title is somewhat mis- 
leading. The notion of ‘viewing’ recurs through- 
out the text, but actually the book is a discussion 
of representation rather than spectatorship, despite 
the references to the viewer being ‘positioned’ or 
‘constructed’. This appropriation, of Althusser is 
untheorized and, in any case, peripheral to the. 
main argument. This notwithstanding, Elsner’s 
study is an ambitious and stimulating contribu- 
tion, pointing out the direction in which further 
discussion of this area might go. 


MATTHEW RAMPLEY 


Surrey Institute of Art & Design 


Film Theory and Philosophy. Edited by RICHARD 
ALLEN and MURRAY SMITH. Clarendon Press. 


1997. Pp. 474- £55.00. 
FoR THE past few decades film studies have been 
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diverted into a type of ‘Film Theory’, heavily 
influenced by such Continental philosophers 
as Althusser, Derrida, Foucault, and Lacan. This 
anthology aims to challenge ‘Film Theory’s’ 
hegemony and demonstrate how analytical philo- 
sophy contributes far more to the understanding 
of film. The editors mount the case for the 
analytic tradition as a broad church with a variety 
of opinions united, however, by a stringent regard 
for close observation, rational thought, reflexive 
reasoning, and conceptual analysis. They dissect 
the key assumptions propping up ‘Film Theory’, 
e.g. the notions that beliefs have no objective 
grounding; and that a scientific, capitalist culture 
exudes an alienating influence on society which 
can be resisted by deconstructive strategies. In 
their astute critique ‘Theory’s’ epistemic atheism 
is deplored, along with its elusive terminology 
and false modes of argument. ` 

The book is then structured into sections, each 
focusing on a specific area of film study: (I) What 
is Cinematic Representation?; (II) Meaning, Au- 
thorship, and Intention; (III): Ideology and Ethics; 
(IV) Aesthetics; and (V) Emotional Response. 
A Select Bibliography lists works in the analytic 
tradition recommended as significant for the 
study of film. The book is clearly conceived as a 
showcase for the merits of the analytic approach 
to the study of film. As such, how well does it 
fare? 

The contributions are all of a high standard. 
Problems are clearly defined, concepts clarified, 
fine distinctions drawn, objections considered, 
and supporting evidence purveyed. In their 
documentation, scrupulous attention to opposing 
arguments, integrity, and clarity of reasoning, 
the contributions are models of professional 
academic philosophy. (This contrasts markedly 
with ‘Film Theory’, where ignoring criticism, 
traducing opponents, and caricaturing their argu- 
ments are commonplace.) The many virtues of 
the analytical tradition are manifest in chapter 
after chapter. 

Yet somehow the effect of the accumulating 
whole tends to diminish the quality of the parts. 
The reasons are probably compound. First, the 
broad church premised by the introduction seems 
less broad when congregated. True, contributors 
often dispute issues with one another, but most 
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often on fine details rather than major differences. 
The professionalism of manner shared by the 
contributors precludes idiosyncrasy of expres- 
sion—but also perhaps excludes radical originality 
as well. Too often the source of what is discussed 
derives from what philosophic colleagues or 
opposing ‘Theorists’ have said: the agenda is set 
by prior discussions rather than by problems 
freshly discovered. Also, thoughts about cinema 
from sources other than these mentioned are 
scant. Not only are many other theorists (e.g. 
Dudley Andrew, Rudolf Arnheim, Bela Balázs, 
Noél Burch, Gerald Mast, Jean Mitry) scarcely 
considered; little attempt is made to explore what 
film-makers themselves (scriptwriters, directors, 
cameramen, editors, sound engineers) have to 
contribute to a theoretical understanding of film. 

Sadly, despite the section entitled ‘Aesthetic’, 
virtually nothing is said of films’ aesthetic qual- 
ities and their critical appraisal. The focus is rather 
on cinematic modes of representation, and on 
film as a commercial craft which evokes emo- 
tional responses from audiences. (It is significant 
that among the few films actually discussed in any 
detail are such undemanding entertainments as 
Dead Calm, Sleepless in Seattle, and Speed!) 

Now for remarks on a few specific papers. 

The editors’ attack on ‘Theory’ in sensible and 
hard-hitting. It falsely honours ‘Film Theory’s’ 
practitioners, however, by presuming that, what- 
ever the magnitude of the failure to reason logic- 
ally, rational discourse is still the aim. Is this so? 
‘Film Theory’ has the earmarks of a cult whose 
appeal lies in its endemic irrationality. To claim 
that all certainties are without any foundation— 
and that you know this for a certainty—is not 
merely to fall into self-contradiction unknow- 
ingly. It is to opt for intellectual mauvaise foi 
on a grand scale. ‘Theory’s’ regular recourse to 
terminological obfuscation, so that it becomes 
well-nigh impossible to distinguish what is non- 
sense and what is not (as Alan Sokal so forcibly 
demonstrated in showing up the journal Social 
Text), is but another aspect of that same mauvaise 
foi. 

Gregory Currie, in one of the best papers, 
alone argues for a grand philosophy of film. He 
sketches the questions such a general theory 
should resolve, and proposes some of the criteria 


it must meet. In particular, that it should lead to 
interesting and enlightening analyses of particular 
films; also, that our judgements about particular 
films are likely to be more reliable than our 
theories. For some contributors, however, judge- 
ments about particular films seem more driven by 
theories than by imaginative sensitivity to films 
themselves. In particular, this applies to those 
contributors who consicer that a critical assess- 
ment of film equals deconstructing its ideology. 
‘Ideology’ is always a tricky term to employ. It 
is a shifty word with meanings ranging from 
‘false consciousness’ to ‘subtly employed brain- 
washing’. But it is always a pejorative term and 
easily lures those who employ it into smug self- 
righteousness. Worse, its users, by investing it 
with the objective validity that Marxist theory 
accords it, may believe its applications need no 
justification: often this results in appeals to shared 
preconceptions and the abandoning of debate. 
Hector Rodrigues’s ‘Ideology and Film Culture’, 
for instance, despite his attempts to clarify appli- 
cations of the term and to stress the importance of 
moral discernment, falls into this error by his 
undebated assumption that ‘ideology’ is a sin 
primarily of the political Right. 

Both Paisley Livingston and Berys Gaut 
consider the problem of authorship in the cin- 
ema, given that virtually all films are the product 
of many contributors rather than the work of 
a single auteur. How is one to read authorial 
intention in these circumstances? Gaut particu- 
larly stresses that this means some distinct 
qualities of films may be obscured if films are 
treated in the same manner as individually 
authored literary texts. There is a good case here. 
Yet, while collaboration might lead to balked aims 
and accidental rather than intended details, to 
what extent are audiences’ readings of films 
necessarily transformed by awareness of this? 
These two contributors might have explored 
the ramifications more than they do. When 
contemplating artworks, one of the givens is 
that details are interpreted as bearing significance. 
Only a very specific knowledge of the history 
of production or awareness of massive internal 
incompatibilities is likely to force us to acknow- 
ledge that something is accidental in a film. For 
instance, the alternatian of colour and black-and- 
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white in Lindsay Anderson’s If (because of too 
tight a budget) led to this being interpreted as a 
Brechtian alienation device—not altogether an 
inappropriate response. Similarly, in assessing a 
film’s aesthetic merits do not many of the criteria 
remain as applicable to films as they are to novels 
or plays: for instance, unity, consonance (i.e. co- 
herence and proportion), vitality, and profundity? 

The most original starting point for a paper 
occurs in Peter Kivy’s contribution on music 
in movies. He notes that the melodrama (or 
monodrama) of eighteenth century theatre, where 
spoken words were accompanied by orchestrated 
music, had a short lifespan whereas speech in the 
talkies continues to be flooded with music. Why 
does the one mode still flourish while the other 
decayed? The problem is intriguing. The music, 
he suggests, may be compensating for something 
lacking in films which drama possessed. ‘What 
then does the spoken theatre have that the talky 
lacks?” His answer to this is the real presence of 
human beings, with all the subtle cues living 
presence makes possible. However, had he asked 
his question differently another answer might 
suggest itself. ‘What do the movies have that 
spoken theatre lacks? Movement, surely. Scenes 
change rapidly, the camera moves, the setting 
itself moves. In contrast, theatre is about speech 
rather than movement (Hamlet: We’ll hear a 
play tonight.’). Films are about action, so the 
role played by dialogue is different. Further, 
movement appeals to the sight, music to hearing. 
Collaboration without conflict is possible. 
Movement and music also share properties that 
enable each to enhance the other easily: dy- 
namics, changes of magnitude, rhythm, shape, 
ongoing process. I submit that this offers as Viable 
an explanation as Kivy’s. (Television dramas, with 
their talking heads, are more akin to theatre than 
are films: it is also significant that they use music 
as an accompaniment less than films do. Ballet, 
where movement is everything, continues to 
flourish with accompanying music.) 

Malcolm Turvey’s chapter on ‘Seeing Thery’ 
draws upon Wittgenstein’s argument that ‘seeing’ 
is not a single, monolithic concept. He expands 
on Wittgenstein’s discussion in ways that richly 
illuminate how audiences perceive and respond to 
film. Here fine distinctions are used creatively 
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(instrumentally, one might say). Wittgenstein, 
however, also reminds us that concepts are often 
tools appropriate for certain situations and not 
others. There is always the danger that a con- 
cept, when abstracted from its usefulness in life 
contexts, and especially when applied across the 
board, creates rather than dissolves confusion. 
Analytical philosophy is as susceptible to this 
temptation as other brands of philosophy, and 
there are examples of this in the book. The book’s 
balance, however, falls clearly on the credit side. 
This anthology merits close perusal by anyone 
interested in genuine film theory. 


TREVOR WHITTOCK 


Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire 


Systematic Aesthetics. By RICHARD DIEN WINFIELD. 
Florida U.P. 1995. pp. 204 +. index. $49.95. 
AESTHETICS HAS often been viewed as the most 
imprecise and ‘unsystematic’ of all the philoso- 
phical disciplines. In Systematic Aesthetics, Richard 
Winfield tries to alter this perception. According 
to him, aesthetics becomes systematic by develop- 
ing normative principles to evaluate beauty that 
stem from reason’s ability to articulate its own 
comprehensive unity. By developing its imma- 
nent categories for ‘self-determination’, reason 
rejects all ‘derived’ precepts for evaluating beauty, 
whether external in origin (e.g. institutional) or 
internal (e.g. a priori conditions of taste). A ‘sys- 
tematic philosophy without foundations abandons 
the foundationalist appeal to privileged givens and 
privileged determiners, recognizing normativity 
to reside neither in what is found nor what is 
made, but rather in self-determination’ (p. 6). 
Winfield’s systematic aesthetics has an un- 
deniably Hegelian slant to it. But he proceeds 
less as an Hegelian exegete and more as a thinker 
devoted to tackling an original question or cir- 
cumscribing a new problematic for aesthetics. 
From Plato to Kant, philosophers have grappled 
with the dilemma of how aesthetic judgement can 
advance a claim of universality and yet capture the 
uniqueness of individual works of art. Whether 
we appeal to metaphysical principles about the 
nature of reality or transcendental conditions of 
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subjective taste, aesthetics still takes its cue from 
a domain extrinsic to art itself. ‘. . . systematic 
aesthetics seeks the standard of beauty neither 
in antecedently given objects nor in function 
of structures of aesthetic reception. Instead, it 
recognizes the autonomy of art, making possible 
an account of the special individuality distin- 
guishing works of aesthetic worth, an individu- 
ality always eluding the grasp of metaphysical and 
transcendental theories’ (p. 9). 

In Part One of his book, Winfield exposes the 
limitations of both the metaphysical and trans- 
cendental approaches to aesthetics. In order to 
pave the way for systematic aesthetics, he em- 
ploys a dialectical strategy which uncovers the 
‘one-sidedness’ of each of the aforementioned 
approaches due to its ‘objective’ or ‘subjective’ 
orientation. For Plato, art assumes a dubious 
status because it remains ‘subordinate’ to a vision 
of reality measured against a ‘standard of truth’ 
(p. 15). When viewed against such a standard, art 
is relegated to an ‘imitative’ mode of expression in 
which the individual example of artistic beauty 
falls short of the perfection of an eternal norm. 
Thus metaphysical aesthetics fails to comprehend 
‘the dimension of individuality, comprising the 
unity of universal and particular at the heart of 
the originality and freedom of artistic creation’ 
(P. 33). 

The emergence of modern thought marks the 
swing of the aesthetic pendulum from the objec- 
tive to the subjective pole. According to Winfield, 
Kant’s transcendental philosophy epitomizes this 
development by relocating beauty in the faculty of 
taste and the pleasure aroused by an encounter 
with the ‘formal purposiveness’ of a work of art. 
While the aesthetic object does not disappear as 
such, the fulcrum of aesthetic experience shifts to 
the element of ‘receptivity’ which is primary in 
evaluating beauty. But transcendental aesthetics 
also detracts from the ‘autonomy of art’ by 
making the harmony of the work of art depend 
upon the subjective coincidence of the cognitive 
faculties, e.g. the free play of imagination in 
accord with the faculty of understanding. ‘Just 
as metaphysical aesthetics took art’s component 
artifact dimension and made it sovereign over 
all aspects of beauty, so transcendental aesthetics 
takes the relation of audience to an individual 
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object of beauty as if all aesthetic reality were 
exhaustively determined by it’ (p. $6). 

How, then, is it possible to carry out the ‘man- 
date’ of systematic aesthezics? Winfield attempts 
to answer this question in Part Two of his book. 
Although his solution harbours great complexity, 
its key lies in singling out individuality as the 
hallmark of the work of art. Yet in true Hegelian 
fashion, Winfield’s solution cannot be separated 
from the correlative method which he employs to 
circumscribe the aesthetic problematic. What, 
then, is individuality? It is the unique configura- 
tion of form and content which comprises an 
aesthetic object. Such uniqueness can be recog- 
nized, however, only by seeking in the aesthetic 
object its own principle of ‘self-determination’ 
(p. 8s). Put another way, aesthetics must con- 
sider conjointly the meaning which the artwork 
conveys, along with its mode of sensuousness. 
‘Beauty would then be identified as the sensuous 
appearance given to imagination and intuition in 
which meaning and configuration are indissol- 
ubly connected, just as are individuality and its 
actively determining universal’ (pp. 76-77). This 
fusion of universality and particularity, of the 
ideal and its sensuous appearance, constitutes 
the ‘concrete universal’ in Hegel’s sense. ‘Self 
determination unites universality, particularity, 
and individuality in precisely the thoroughgoing 
way that allows for talk cf a concrete universal. 
Self-determination is universal in the sense that 
the identity of the self that determines itself 
pervades all its particularizations’ (p. 85). 

In order to be comprehensive, a systematic 
aesthetics must not only preserve the integrity 
of the work of art, as Winfield contends. This 
aesthetic theory must also address the role of 
artistic creation and the response of the audience. 
To a lesser degree, the author considers these 
other dimensions as well. Though some aesthetic 
theories maintain that creativity and originality are 
the decisive ingredients of an artwork, Winfield 
maintains the reverse. That is, the beauty of the 
work of art confers upon the creative process 
whatever importance we can ascribe to it. In- 
spiration and imagination have aesthetic value 
only insofar as they are ‘objectified’ in the work 
of art. ‘Although the process of artistic creation 
involves the subjective activities of imaginative 
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construal and execution, it must attain an object- 
ivity corresponding to the objective unity of the 
work of art’ (p. 187). Given this analysis of artistic 
creativity, the rationalistic orientation of systematic 
aesthetics becomes evident. 

Whether understood in terms of catharsis in 
Aristotle’s sense or disinterested pleasure in 
Kant’s sense, the role of the audience has fre- 
quently assumed great prominence in aesthetic 
theory. While not denying this fact, Winfield 
insists that these emotive dimensions of aesthetic 
experience must be reconciled with the inherent 
rationality of the work of art. As if by definition, 
the possibility of art criticism hinges on the 
audience’s appreciation of artistic beauty. But 
this interpretive dimension need not commit the 
evaluation of art to mere subjectivism. ‘Although 
these subjective conditions of art appreciation 
render art criticism of individual works a matter 
of corrigible, unquenchable debate, they only 
enter in conjunction with all the systematically 
established determinations of the concept of 
artistic beauty and its realization in the work of 
art’ (p. 198). 

Systematic Aesthetics is a cogently argued, clearly 
written work. Yet it displays an abstractness and 
erudition (there are precious few examples) 
which makes it more appropriate to a specialist in 
philosophy than to those broadly interested in art 
criticism and aesthetics. The Hegelian approach 
of Systematic Aesthetics renders it accessible to 
those already familiar with Hegel’s thought, 
even though, paradoxically, scholars in that field 
will probably opt for a more faithful reading of 
Hegel’s texts than Winfield provides. If there is a 
weakness in the book, ‘it lies in reviving a lexicon 
of form/content, subject/object, which so much 
of contemporary philosophy, let alone recent aes- 
thetic theory, has challenged. Perhaps this criticism 
would not be so problematic if Winfield were 
simply reinterpreting Hegelian philosophy rather 
than offering an aesthetic theory uniquely his 
own. Given the original thrust of Winfield’s 
approach, the reader might ask why he/she 
should prefer his rationalistic aesthetic theory 
when the Frankfurt school, Heidegger, and vari- 
ous postmodern thinkers provide equally viable if 
not more concrete and provocative alternatives. 
Winfield rather abruptly disposes of Heidegger as 
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a proponent of irrationalism (p. 162). One might 
just as easily wonder whether the glorification 
of reason as the key to aesthetics is itself a 
dogma which deprives us of the wondrous 
variety, nuance, and even ambiguity of aesthetic 
experience. 

These criticisms do not diminish the achieve- 
ment of Winfield’s study. But they do question 
the breadth of the audience who can benefit 
most from the intricate arguments of Systematic 
Aesthetics. 


FRANK SCHALOW 


University of New Orleans 


Philosophical Perspectives on Music. By WAYNE D. 
BOWMAN. Oxford U.P. 1998. pp. vii + 488. 
£38.50. 

WAYNE Bowman's weighty volume is aimed at 

musicians and music students who wish to 

understand what philosophers have had to say 
about music. No extensive background in philos- 
ophy is assumed. It is situated between brief and 
accessible introductions and scholarly monographs. 
The author. disclaims any attempt to provide 
conclusive answers to the central questions ‘what 
is the nature and value of music? Bowman 
believes that music philosophy is broader than 
music aesthetics. His concern, he believes, is 
not just with music as an art: ‘to call it an “art” 
almost invariably removes from consideration an 
extensive range of musical practices not regarded 
as “artistic” ’ (p. 6). In contrast, music philosophy 

‘explores areas musical aesthetics often regards 

as musically incidental: matters epistemological, 

ethical, social, cultural and political’. (I must say I 

still find Bowman’s distinction rather artificial.) 
Bowman begins with ‘Music as Imitation’—the 

ideas of Plato, Aristotle, and the Neoplatonists. 

He does a good job at a sympathetic presentation 

of Plato’s unrewarding critique of music. As later 

in the book, the material on music aesthetics (as 

I would prefer to call it) is preceded by potted 

surveys of the thinker’s general philosophy, but I 

wonder how useful, or relevant, these will prove 

to the intended audience. 
We then leap forward to Kant and the idealists 
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with ‘Music as Idea’. Again there is too much on 
Kant’s general philosophy in comparison with 
the limited space devoted to music in particular, 
and the citation of secondary literature is not 
always up to date. There are reasonable surveys of 
Schiller and Hegel but conclusions are under- 
whelming, as in the following: ‘It is probably 
safe to say, however, that Hegel’s notion of a 
monolithic, absolute truth is an historical relic 
that has long since yielded to conceptions of 
multiple perspectives, and of knowledge as a 
function of belief’ (p. 110-—whatever that means). 
The tensions in Schopenhauer’s important treat- 
ment of music are given a reasonable exposition. 
Nietzsche could have been discussed at this point 
but, in a bizarre omission, is not referred to at all 
throughout the book, except in a quotation from 
Adorno and in the book’s motto—‘Convictions 
are more dangerous enemies of truth than lies’. 
(Hence perhaps the book’s lack of a pointed 
argumentative approach?) 

This omission is especially odd given that 
the next chapter, ‘Music as Autonomous Form’, 
begins with a survey of some relatively obscure 
Ancient Greek writers, Aristoxenus, Philodemus, 
and Sextus. But things pick up in the discussion 
of that old standby Eduard Hanslick—partly 
because this is material that is easier to summarize 
intelligibly. Bowman points out the tensions in 
Hanslick’s so-called ‘formalism’—or perhaps the 
way in which that formalism has mistakenly been 
portrayed as rejecting any serious place for the 
emotions. He comments that Hanslick was criti- 
cal of idealism’s ‘undervaluation of the sensuous’, 
and argues that his account was the foundation 
for Meyer’s theory a century later. 

Gurney’s views are discussed as a more rig- 
orous variety of formalism. Like many writers, 
Bowman tends to beg the question against 
opposed ‘expressionist’ theories by describing 
them as ‘heteronomist’ (p. 161)—this presup- 
poses that only formal properties are intrinsic to 
music. Typical of Bowman’s approach, there is 
only one paragraph of rather vague criticism of 
Gurney after several pages of exposition of his 
views. Leonard Meyer’s theories receive the most 
detailed treatment. Bowman finds in them affini- 
ties with idealist and even Platonic traditions, and 
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argues that they are not.as pluralistic in effect as 
Meyer claims. 

The chapter on ‘Music As Symbol’ discusses 
some disparate figures—Susanne Langer, Nelson 
Goodman, and Jean-Jacques Nattiez. Nattiez’s 
‘semiology’, in contrast to ‘semiotics’, rejects the 
idea that language is the paradigm of symbolic 
activity, and Bowman shows how much tradi- 
tional criticism of his position is misdirected. 
Nattiez’s pluralist account of the concept of 
music is interestingly outlined. ‘Music As Experi- 
enced’ discusses writers from Merleau-Ponty to 
Thomas Clifton, who adopt a phenomenological 
approach, concluding rather irrelevantly with 
the not very convincing work on the body by 
Mark Johnson (not to be confused with the more 
eminent philosopher Mazk Johnston). 

The penultimate chapter, ‘Music as Social and 


- Political Force’, on Adorno and Attali, is one of 


the best; the concluding chapter, ‘Contemporary 
Pluralist Perspectives’, discusses feminist and 
postmodern perspectives. Bowman covers some 
of the best recent commentary on Adorno in a 
lucid survey. However, in his commentary on 
Adormmo—longér than usual but still brief at 
only fivé pages—he makes some of the familiar 
objections but also shows his subscription to a 
fashionable subjectivism. He argues that Adorno 
retains a monolithic view of musical value, at 
odds with his insistence on the historical and 
social contingency of musical meanings:‘In strong 
contrast to the post-avant-garde or postmodern 
philosophical viewpoint which recognizes a broad 
array of musical possibilities while conceding 
priority to none, Adorno sees music’s task at any 
given time as single and best met by one particular 
kind of music.’ That may be fair comment, but it 
is wrong for Bowman to conclude that Adorno’s 
commitment to ‘musical autonomy’ is out of 
place in a theory committed to showing music’s 
social significance (pp. 331, 332). 

These comments point to a crucial tension 
which Adorno’s work is concerned to explore, but 
they do not reveal an underlying contradiction as 
such (at least, not unless one also wishes to 
subscribe to Adorno’s dialectical methodology). 
Any philosophy of music, or art in general, 
must seek to acknowledge both aesthetic and 
social standpoints. Bowman is uncharacteristically 
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trenchant—in the interests unfortunately of a 
rather philistine subjectivism—when he claims 
that Adorno’s structural listening is a ‘myth... 
that wrongly discounts crucial personal and 
cultural differences’. He quotes Subotnik: ‘The 
musical habit that contemporary music has estab- 
lished is not structural listening but no listening at 
all’ (p. 333). Insofar as this claim is justified— 
Schoenberg’s music, which Adorno championed, 
does not produce sell-out audiences—it has little 
to do with structural listening and more to do 


with dissonance. 


Bowman’s volume provides a useful survey of 
philosophical aesthetics of music. But my feeling 
is that in most cases music students would be 
better off reading the original texts, accompanied, 
for instance, with Roger Scruton’s excellent 
recent book The Aesthetics of Music. Better to have 
them tackle the genuine article in smaller 
quantities rather than this extensive but rather 
diffuse treatment. 


ANDY HAMILTON 


Durham University 
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INDISCERNIBILITY AND PERCEPTION: 


_ A REPLY TO JOSEPH MARGOLIS 
Arthur C. Danto 


A picture, before being a battle horse, a nude woman, or some anecdote—is essentially 
a plane surfacé covered with colors assembled in a certain order. 
(Maurice Denis, 1890) 


When you go out to paint try to forget what object you have before you, a tree, a 
house, a field or whatever. Merely think: here is a little square of blue, here an oblong 
of pink here a streak of yellow, and paint it just as it looks to you, the exact color and 
shape, until it gives you your own naive impression of the scene before you. 

(Claude Monet to Lilla Cabot, 1890) 


The painter is not an imbecile. . . . If I paint all the little blues and all the little browns, 
I capture and convey his glance. Who gives a damn if they have any idea how one can 
sadden a mouth or make a cheek smile by wedding a shaded green to a red? 

(Paul Cézanne to Emile Bernard) 


AN INSTRUCTIVE case for philosophers of art to ponder is that of a family of carbon 
compounds, all sharing the identical chemical formula, C6H6, but differing in 
their chemical properties. In the 1850s, a vexed question in organic chemistry was 
how substances with indiscernible formulas could behave in sometimes radically 
different ways. It was definitively answered in 1865 by Friedrich August Kekulé, 
who realized that a chain of six carbon atoms could form a hexagonal ring, 
opening up the possibility that differences in the way they were connected to one 
another through double bonds could account for differences in the way the 
compounds acted. The concept of isomeric compounds applies when two com- 
pounds have all the same elements in exactly the same numbers, .but differ in 
structural arrangements ‘and of course in chemical properties. The number of 
different structures indifferently designated C2oH42 has been calculated as 
366,319. Indiscernible at the atomic level, isomers differ molecularly. In general, 
if pairs (or n-tuples) of things ate indiscernible.-under.one'set.of descriptions but 
different ‘under, 6thers,,. itsisyscientifreally.wise; toi descend,.to another level of 
deSeriptiont forasdifferenceswhichywill,account for:the observed differences 
betweentthings: otherwise regatded as the same. 

It is possible to suppose that one difference between the natural sciences and 
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the Geisteswissenschaften lies in the fact that this imperative does not apply when 
we encounter indiscernible pairs (or n-tuples) among cultural objects, where 
there is no molecular level to which to descend. This must be carefully qualified, 
inasmuch as cultural objects also exist as physical objects. Recently, a postage 
stamp was discovered which looked exactly like the legendary British Guyana 
issue in 1856, of which it had been believed that only one existed, and through its 
rarity worth as much as a million dollars. Was the second stamp real or fake? 
Microscopic examination shows that the paper and ink are appropriate to a stamp 
issued in 1856, and this typifies a way in which science is used to identify and 
differentiate objects, though admittedly one cannot deduce, from the properties 
science addresses, the institutional meaning of postage stamps, the principles of 
philately, the practice of franking, or, for that matter, the political right of British 
Guyana to print stamps. There are thirteen known versions of Pieter Bruegel’s | 
Census in Bethlehem, which would make a marvellous exhibition were they ever to 
be shown together. But there is no connection between what molecular 
resonance techniques can show, and what the paintings are about. 

And chemistry would not carry one very far in differentiating among the 
indiscernible red squares with which I began The Transfiguration of the Common- 
place. There were nine such squares, and it would not have been difficult to 
extend the array to almost any number, imagination permitting. Retrospectively, 
for example, it was an oversight that I did not include a fake of the first painting 
mentioned, The Israelites Crossing the Red Sea, which I had found described in 
Kierkegaard’s Either/Or. Had I done so, I would have been able to handle 
Goodman’s thesis on fakes there and then. His theory, well enough known not 
to have to be repeated here in detail, was that the knowledge that one of an 
indiscernible pair is a fake gives us an incentive to look harder, in the course of 
which perceptual differences will sooner or later emerge that cause us to wonder 
how we ever could have thought they looked the same. Goodman doubtless was 
thinking about works like Van Meegeren’s Christ and His Disciples at Emmaeus, at 
the Boymans—Van Beuningen Museum in Rotterdam, where today everyone can 
see what the Vermeer expert, Professor Bredius, was blind to when the painting 
was first examined. He was blinded to it because he believed it confirmed a 
cherished hypothesis that there must have been a trip to Italy in Vermeer’s early 
years, and an encounter with Caravaggism. There was, of course, no real Christ 
and His Disciples at Emmaeus by Vermeer. And the fact that it duplicated no known 
Vermeer was part of what made it convincing that it might really be by Vermeer. 
Now we can certainly see that it is in no way a Vermeer, but a pastiche of 
Vermeer-like mannerisms: the spots of fused light from View of Delft are used in 
ways which have nothing to do. with the secondary effects of.the camera oscura, 
which Vermeer is alleged to have used in some of;his canyases.; The required 
chemistry was not in place to settle doubts at;the time; aszit-is:today;.and: the wily 
Van Meegeren had built into his work a-numbertof: anticipatory: clues.-for 
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defeating scientific tests, such as employing formaldehyde as a medium. So there 
was only looking to fall back on, and that might have done the trick had the Dutch 
experts not been blinded by pet theses and the wish to believe that one more 
Vermeer had come to light. So far as I know, not a single reattribution by the 
Rembrandt Research Team has been based on molecular descent. They have all 
rested on close looking at differences and similarities. 

Nothing like that can interestingly occur among indiscernible red squares, which 
was part of the reason it was philosophically so energizing to work with mono- 
chrome painting, a genre which had mainly engendered jokes until Malevich’s 
Black Square of 1915. The jokes were made possible through the fact that mono- 
chrome paintings were treated as pictures: an all red painting must be a painting of 
an all red thing. And I was able to protract the merriment of my examples by 
imagining different red things of which the red square could be a picture—or 
exhibiting just one red square, and surrounding it with different wall texts which 
specify ways of thinking about it. However we are to differentiate them, it 
seemed to me, we could not do so in virtue of any perceptual differences between 
the n-tuple of indiscernibles, there being none. It would be simply comical to 
imagine that by protracted gaze, one would finally see how different one red 
square was from the other, and the example shows how wed Goodman was to a 
model of artistic perception grounded in connoisseurship. As with the British 
Guyana stamp, of course, one could use chemical tests to determine whether the 
paint and panel were consistent with a red monochrome painted whenever the 
(original) red square was supposed to have been executed. But I think it highly 
doubtful that Goodman would have allowed this kind of probe to count as an 
example of further looking. However the tests came out, the red squares were 
destined to look the same no matter how long one stared. . 

Put more metaphysically, the molecules are part of the object without neces- 
sarily being part of the work. And my agenda was to work out the relationship of 
objects to works. For example, the corners would be part of every one of the red 
objects enumerated in my example, but not part of each work. And so with the 
edges and possibly the surfaces. A picture of a red square would show a red square, 
” but a minimalist red square might just be a red square—an object in its own right, 
a painted sculpture rather than a painting which it otherwise resembled 
absolutely. And so on. i 

The question then is how we effect a difference which is not a perceptual 
difference among cultural objects postulated to be perceptually indiscernible. Just 
consider the case I invented of two tribes, the baskets of one of which are sacred 
objects though the indiscernible baskets of another tribe are merely baskets. It 
would sdund ‘inane to explain such-a- difference in‘terms of the polyvalence of 
atomic: constituents! It would, -6nothe'other, be-possible for the natives of one 
culturé: to"say. ‘their-biskets aré sacred.because infused with higher spirits. Why 
these'spirits' should?shuithe baskets'of the other tribe is not for them to say. After 
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all, grace can be bestowed on one of a pair of identical twins and withheld from 
the other, though their lives and characters are equally exemplary. Since Christ 
was in every outward respect a man, but in inward respects God, how was one to 
tell whether other men were God or not? Imagine someone looking as much like 
Jesus as one cares to imagine. Would his lookalike be the Son of God, the son of 
Mary, the result of the Holy Spirit impregnating an immaculate virgin? Except 
for a transfiguration, there would be no way of telling by perceptual means at all. 

I have relied on the possibility of indiscernible n-tuples as a philosophical 
methodology since I began writing philosophy. In the Analytical Philosophy of 
History, for example, I thought of two narratives, word-for-word like one another, 
one written after the narrated event—the Battle of Iwo Jima—took place, the 
other in the nineteenth century. It was part of a strategy to distinguish fiction 
from history, when there was nothing on the literary surface of the two narratives 
to enable the distinction to be made. And in similar ways, as Professor Margolis 
has noted in his recent critique,’ I used the same structure in attempting to 
distinguish between basic actions and mere bodily movements. In every case, the 
effort was to bring into relief certain truths which helped differentiate objects or 
events which were not perceptually differentiable. Prophylactically speaking, the 
method serves to disqualify as part of the definition of a cultural object anything 
which formed part of its perceptual surface, since it is always possible to imagine 
a perceptually indiscernible object with a different definition entirely. 

The question is how that is possible, and the answer is that differences need 
not be perceptual, as they are not when we think of the monochrome squares 
as pictures of red realities. With this we come to Margolis’s criticism, namely 
that I have too narrow an understanding of perception. My red squares were 
designed for the explicit purposes of being perceptually indiscernible as objects, 
albeit sometimes deeply different as works, mainly because each of them had 
a different interpretative reading. I sought, in brief, to separate perception from 
interpretation, whereas Margolis has a theory in which perception is infused 
with interpretation, so that we never merely see a plane figure covered with 
colours arranged in a certain way, as Maurice Denis supposes we might. Well, 
imagine that one of my red squares is exhibited in The Museum of Religious Art - 
as an expression of what the Buddhists referred to as The Red Dust—the dear 
distracting world of the senses. Visitors are given explanations of how to think of 
this painting as a profound pictorial metaphor of a sublime religious vision (it 
could be paired with a blank canvas called Nirvana). And now imagine that Red 
Dust is stolen, and the museum administration puts in its place a monochrome 
red canvas which looks just like it—The Israelites Crossing the Red Sea, say—but 
continues to use the same gallery text that.enables visitors to be-moved by the 
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Buddhist vision. There is no perceptual difference between them, as I am using 
the notion of perception. And it is with reference to what remains unchanged 
between works when the interpretation is different that I mean by perception. 
How can one say that interpretation permeates perception when, though we 
perceive red squares no matter what, we do not perceive the Red Dust because 
what we are looking at happens to be The Israelites Crossing the Red Sea? How can 
anyone believe that the viewers are perceiving Red Dust when they are perceiving 
an entirely distinct work which happens to look just like it? Can we perceive what 
is not the case, assenting to a false proposition? 

Each of the Transfiguration’s red squares was an importantly distinct work of art 
when it was a work of art at all, and constituted in part by what could not have 
met the eye. My claim was that the difference between works cf art and mere real 
things—between a red painting and a panel painted red—could not be settled by 
looking, at least, at either member of the pair. One needed to know something 
about the provenance of the work, when and by whom it was painted, and what 
it was meant to say by means of using so reduced a form to say it. We can easily 
be brought around to accept the kinds of interpretive explanations I fabricated, 
mainly because none of them changes what we see. Being told how two 
monochrome red squares differ is not like being talked into seeing one of them 
green! And that difference is what made it seem crucial that we keep 
interpretation and perception distinct, even if it would not be wrong to say we 
perceive Red Dust when we do. It is just that we may be uncomfortable with 
saying that what we see looks just like Red Dust, but happens to be The Israelites 
Crossing the Red Sea. 

The different interpretations depend upon a very complex set of relationships 
with texts like Buddhist Sutras, artistic intentions, artworlds, none of which enter 
into what we perceive since they may after all not hold. It is something of a strain 
to think this way, but it is not bad philosophy to do so. Thus I may say I saw B’s 
father in the audience, and I may be right. But being B’s father, like being a work 
of art, carries reference to a relational complex which, if it does not hold, falsifies 
my claim to have seen B’s father, even if “B’s father” refers to him. I would 
restrict perception to such properties “B’s father” has whether the relationships I 
took for granted hold or not. Relations do not penetrate their terms: R(ab) is not 
to be analyzed into a conjunction F(a) and G(b), so that we can, by examining 
a and b separately, safely infer that R(ab). But of course we ordinarily speak of 
seeing someone’s father or visiting someone’s home and the like, not laying heavy 
stress on how much that does not meet the eye is bine a the description 
we give of what does meet the eye. ` A ene i 

Relational properties appear ‘to have been uticommonly difficult for philos- 
ophers to grasp; they seem tacitly to hold that if things look the same they must 
be. the. same; and.that if things\look-different they cannot be the same. The latter 
is marvellously exemplified in Wittgenstein’s celebrated discussion of games; 
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where he argues that there is nothing in common among them on which to base 
a definition. “Look and see!” he tells the Platonist, confident that the best we can 
come up with is a family resemblance. But if he had taken relational properties 
into consideration, as he ought to have done, he might very well have discovered 
that it is through the relationships to-players or to sets of‘rules that the unity of 
the class is to be found, as Maurice Mandelbaum demonstrated. a good many 
years ago. And this is the way it is with works of art, as my various arrays of 
indiscernibles are meant to show. Whether or not something is a work of art, and 
then which work of art it is if it is one, depend upon relationships between red 
squares only, for example, and artists, rules of meaning, historical possibilities, 
and the like; some of which can be inferred from what we perceive, even if not 
themselves perceived if we take perceiving colours and shapes as the kind of 
paradigm pain was intended to illustrate by classical epistemologists, perceived 
primitively and without reference to causes. 

I am somewhat baffled, against this background, by Margolis’s charge that Iam 
committed through my analysis to the reductio that there are no works of art—a 
serious enough charge even if I did not compound the matter by practising art 
criticism as if there were what he believes me committed to deny. Since the 
methodology of indisernibles is broadcast not only through my own writings but 
through the entire history of philosophy, he ought by parity of reasoning to. assert 
that Descartes is committed to the proposition that dreams do not exist on the 
basis of the fact that in certain cases they are indiscernible from waking 
experience. Against my thesis that in order to see something as art, one must 
come prepared with a certain knowledge of history and mastery of a certain body 
of theory—a thesis I had developed in “The Art World’ in connection with 
perceiving Warhol’s Brillo Box as a work of art—Margolis wants to insist that in 
perceiving a work of art one need not add 


something entirely extra, something altogether different from what is already present 
in what ‘the eye . . . descries’"—parts of ‘an atmosphere of theory, a knowledge of the 
history of art, an artworld.’ No. Sensory perception is always and already freighted 
with conceptual elements. . . . There is no mere ‘sensory’ perception that we can 
report, except that we agree to abstract from the ‘culturally freighted perceptual 
reportings’ that we normally learn to make. (p. 371) 


Well, yes and no. In laying out my array of red squares, I tried to illustrate the 
kinds of reasoning through which-they were to be differentiated. These were in a 
way art-critical descriptions. They were instructions in the different ways one 
could look at monochrome paintings. The first plain black square I know of was 
printed in Tristram Shandy, and Sterne gives the reader what iis required to 
understand why it is there. Otherwise the reader, however much cultural baggage 
he carried, would not have perceived it_as:other: than a. black. square. Sterne 
shows—in words—how it is a meaningful black square.: But: it»would hardly:have 
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been possible to see monochrome squares as art before, perhaps, 1869. And that 
would have been because part of the cultural baggage people carried contained 
theories of what art is that ruled it out in advance that a black or red square could 
be a work of art. Only after the advent of abstraction did the possibility become 
part of experiencing as art what looked like something indiscernible from objects 
which were not art at all. We bring to our perception of anything, but particularly 
of art, a rich compost of cultural beliefs, which penetrates the way we think about 
what we see—until, for some reason, we make a mistake, and thereby discover 
that one or another of our background beliefs fails in the given case. When 
enough such beliefs fail we have to retreat to the kinds of descriptions Maurice 
Denis or Claude Monet illustrate in my epigraphs. We may, indeed, fall back on 
sense data, as Margolis at one point fears, since sense data are characterized by the 
fact that objects of experience could be invariant between veridical and illusory 
experiences, and fail to be veridical if certain epistemic relations, which of course 
are not part of the experience, happen to fail. Sense datum theory supposes that 
what we perceive is not penetrated with what we need to knew to infer that we 
are perceiving reality. If it were, there would be no problem—as, in parallel, there 
is none if dreams disclose their status as dreams in the dreaming of them. 

For the most part we rarely have occasion to revise the beliefs presupposed by 
the way we experience works of art as we do. But sometimes we do. I love 
Watteau’s L’embarquement a Cythére, in both of its largely indiscernible versions, 
each of which I had believed showed erotic pilgrims boarding a golden ship 
which would take them to the Island of Venus, moving them to a new plane of 
emotional reality. Sir Michael Levy draws attention to the truth that à in French 
can mean ‘from’ as well as ‘to’, and this prepositional ambiguity gives an alter- 
native meaning under which everything is seen as different though nothing that 
we perceive in the painting is changed. It is not as though the painting had 
materially changed, just because the pilgrims were returning from rather than 
heading for the Island of Love! (They could be equally sad but for different 
reasons, whatever preposition were true.) Situations like this are a standing real 
possibility for any painting ever made, which is the germ of truth in the 
postmodernist confidence that there is no limit on the number of possible 
interpretations. That is not an argument that every interpretation is true, or that 
truth does not matter, but only that each interpretation, true or false, is consistent 
with what we perceive. Margolis caricatures the analysis in writing that: “There 
is no puzzle of the sort Danto invents; the trouble, rather, lies with anyone’s 
supposing that the “perception” of an artwork should be confined in-such a way 
that seeing a painting becomes impossible’ (p. 369). The problem as I see it has to 
do with what fallback position one has if, with no objective change in what one 
perceives, one:discovers thatcone’was wrong ‘not in terms of what one sees with 
one’s eyes: but in tèrms ofi what! one:needs in order to see it as art. As a general 
observation, ‘Margolis claims that what I have felt it necessary to bring into the 
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experience of art is ‘unlikely, unnecessary, overly complicated, counterintuitive, 
ultimately incoherent, hardly reconcilable with the usual fluency of cultural life’. 
Yes—but so what? My kinds of questions only interestingly arise when instead of 
being culturally fluent, we stammer in the presence of works of art of a kind 
never before encountered. That is something that can happen these days to any 
critic of art. That is something that has happened throughout the century to 
critics who barked their shins on Cubism, and could not see a difference between 
Nude Descending a Staircase and, to cite a wit, an Explosion in a Shingle Factory. 
The great masters of Abstract Expressionism are on record as asking whether 
what they were doing was even art, since cultural fluency had no space for the 
kind of things Pollock and Gorky were doing. The whole vast internet of cultural 
fluency scarcely reaches consciousness until it is required to rise piecemeal to 
one’s attention, and adjustments are attempted in conformity with various 
priorities. At that point precisely the kind of structure I have been building 
between what I perceive and what I bring’to perception is required. 

Let me frame this in terms of Kant’s familiar observation that experience is a 
matter of bringing sensation under concepts—that sensory experience is mean- 
ingless if the conceptual array does not fall into place, and there may in fact be no 
sensation without concepts, setting aside what are sometimes called raw feels. But 
suppose a sensation can be brought under different concepts, between which the 
sensory experience alone cannot discriminate? We may never see a plain red 
` square simply as that, once we know that it can be a swatch of paint or a piece of 
monochrome art, because experience of what we see will not disclose the 
relationships through which it is one or the other. The philosophical advantage of 
using extended arrays in my examples, as I have done, is that one can refer to 
what the different works have in common—being a red square, for example— 
even if there is, following Kant, no such thing as seeing it without concepts, 
which we have to revise when we turn out to have gotten things wrong. Margolis, 
like Goodman, was talking about the easy cases of cultural fluency. These can 
carry us no distance at all in an artworld, exactly our own, in which anything can 
be an artwork and there is no special way an artwork need look. The fact that 
looks involve the internet of concepts is not the solution to the problem, but the 
problem itself, to which in my writings on art I have sought to contribute. 
Margolis’s thought has the impatience philosophers expressed when they said, as 
realists, we simply see what sceptics had raised such a dust about. Robustness is 
not quite the virtue it may seem to be, especially when one turns out to be 
wrong—when one believes one is looking at The Israelites Crossing the Red Sea 
when—By George!—we have in fact been admiring Red Square or, even worse, a 
plain red square sans titre because not art. But to think this is a problem only for 
early contemporary art, think of a stained wall which looks just like the faded Last 
Supper of Leonardo we all know so much about because our education has given 
us the relevant cultural fluency, but left us baffled when we encounter something 
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to which it has no application whatever, though it looks entirely like something to 
which it does. ; 

The issue between Margolis and me has to do with the limits of perception, 
hardly a small subject in philosophy. He approaches it through the phenom- 
enology of cultural experience, I through the analysis of cultural language. My 
interest is in truth-conditions, his in the richness of culturally enriched minds. I 
would be surprised if this difference is going to be settled any time soon. It is a 
little early for farewells. i 


Arthur C. Danto, Department of Philosophy, Columbia University, New York, NY 10027, 
USA. 
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A NEOCLASSICAL DILEMMA IN 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S 


REFLECTIONS ON ART 
Giinter Leypoldt 


I 


Most commentators on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s critical writings have grappled 
with the argumentative inconsistency of his Discourses on Art, which jars with his 
proclaimed intention ‘to reduce the idea of beauty to general principles’ and to 
comment ‘on the Theory of Art’.' The systemic instability of Reynolds’s ‘theory’ 
was already noted by his early readers, even by those who did not share the 
hostility towards his philosophical and political premises which is inherent in 
Blake’s infamous ad hominem attack.? Ruskin, for instance, though he greatly 
admired Reynolds and his work, dismissed the Discourses as ‘not well arranged, 
and not very recherché or original’, and he suggested Fuseli instead as an authority, 
whom he considered to be ‘worth a great deal more’ and to provide—as opposed 
to Reynolds—a ‘philosophy of the fine arts’? Twentieth-century critics became 
preoccupied with the problem of Reynolds’s incoherency to the extent that the 
virtues of unity and systemic closure epitomized by Hegel’s Ästhetik were elevated 
to touchstones for the canonization of art criticism. Ellis K. Waterhouse expressed 
this viewpoint when he declared that the Discourses would be greatly enjoyed for 
their eloquence, but would disappoint those who ‘hope to discover a philosophi- 
cal system from them’.* The implication was that Reynolds was first and foremost 
a brilliant painter who also happened to reflect articulately upon theoretical 
issues, but who could not be regarded as a fully fledged philosopher of art. 

As a result, there has been a tendency in Reynolds scholarship until quite 
recently to prove the importance of the Discourses for the shaping of eighteenth- 


' Joshua Reynolds, Discourses on Art, ed. Robert R. Wark (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1959; repr. 1975), 


PP- $3 and 175 (subsequent references to the Discourses refer to this edition and will be included 
parenthetically in the text), 


William Blake, Annotations to Reynolds’ Discourses, repr. in Discourses on Art, p. 288. 


3 John Ruskin, ‘Letters to a College Friend: Feb. 1 1843? , The Works: of John Ruskin; ed. E. T. Cook, 
and A. Wedderburn (London: George Allen, 1905), vol. p.491. - 6 5 oe ia 
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century aesthetics by more or less toning down their incoherencies. Some critics 
argued that if one considers the varied circumstances of their presentation and 
publication, they do in fact reveal at least a set of key aesthetic issues which 
Reynolds treats consistently. Others maintained that while the Discourses lack 
unity, they are not defined by sharp breaks or paradoxes but by a steadily evolving 
argument (usually described in terms of a dialectic) which sets out from neo- 
classical premises to eventually usher in the ‘dawn’ of romanticism, opening the 
‘door’, in Bate’s words, ‘to what is best and most desirable in the romantic theory 
of the imagination’.> 

The recent change in the critical climate has rendered suspect the unity of 
neoclassical aesthetics and has furthered a critical outlook which does not per se 
deem incoherency a disqualifying error for a philosopher of art. Thus Lawrence 
Lipking has described Reynolds’s Discourses ‘as the most remarkable of all his 
remarkable achievements’ despite, the contradictions, and has demonstrated that 
the preoccupation with unity embraced by traditional Reynolds scholarship 
works ‘at the cost of sacrificing most of Reynolds’ complications’. My own 


5 Walter Jackson Bate, Criticism: The Major Texts (New York: Harcourt, 1970), p- 256. For critics 
propounding coherency underlying the Discourses’ pedagogical form see, for instance, David 
Mannings, ‘An Art-Historical Approach to Reynolds’s Discourses’, Britisk Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 
16 (1976), pp. 354-364, who asserts that while ‘Reynolds never held a fully worked-out Theory of 
Art, certainly nothing approaching a coherent philosophical system’ (364), he ‘does maintain a 

-© remarkable unity in his general approach and in his main conclusions’ (360). Other examples of 
this line of argumentation are to be found in Walter Hipple, ‘General and Particular in the 
Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Study in Method’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 11 
(1953), pp. 231-232, and Robert R. Wark, ‘Introduction’, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses on Art, 
pp. xvi-xvii. Michael Macklem, in his ‘Reynolds and the Ambiguities of Neo-Classical Criticism’, 
Philological Quarterly, vol. XXXI, no. 4 (October 1952), pp. 353-398, notes Reynolds’s ambivalences 
but resolves them into stable hierarchies. 

For critics who detect an evolution from neoclassical to romantic premises in the Discourses see, 
for instance, Leonard M. Trawick, III, who argues in ‘Hazlitt, Reynolds, and the Ideal’, Studies in 
Romanticism, vol. IV, no. 4 (Summer 1965), p. 241, that ‘Reynolds anticipates much of the romantic 
demand for intensity and individuality and who stresses the similarities of positions in the later 
discourses with those of Blake and Hazlitt. For similar viewpoints, see Harvey D. Goldstein, ‘Ut 
Poesis Pictura: Reynolds on Imitation and Imagination’, Eighteenth-Century Studies, vol. 1, no. 1 
(September 1967), pp. 215ff; S. H. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century 
England (1935; repr. Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1960), pp. 186ff.; and Walter Jackson 
Bate, From Classical to Romantic: Premises of Taste in Bighteenth-Century England (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1946), p. 91. 

6 Lawrence Lipking, The Ordering of the Arts in Eighteenth-Century England (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 
1970), pp. 169, 185. Lipking shows that the incoherency of Reynolds’s Discourses cannot fully be 
accounted for by the fact that they were delivered to student audiences of various levels of pro- 
ficiency, and he demonstrates the dangers of positing dialectical development. His study remains 
one of the best-written and elucidating general introductions to the Disccurses and their contexts. 
More recently, Reynolds’s thought has been, described as influenced by the proliferating discursive 
formations of his cultural situation. See John Barrell’s exploration of Reynolds’s sociopolitical 
‘situation in‘his The’ Political Théor} of} Painting from Reynolds to Hazlitt (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1986); 
Richard Wendorf’s discussion’ of Reynolds’s paintings in relation to aristocratic ideology, The 
Painter in Society (Cambridge: Harvard ‘U.P., 1996); Naomi Schor’s examination of Reynolds’s 
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argument, in what follows, will run along similar lines: I intend to refine (rather 
than to suppress) the incoherencies in Reynolds’s argumentation by focusing on 
a particular level of ambivalence which I see throughout his critical writings and 
which I take to stem from his difficulty in locating himself in a univocal position 
within the discursive formations related to the concepts of ‘Custom’ and of 
‘General Nature’. I will therefore re-examine the ambivalences in Reynolds’s 
argumentation with regard to the Cigna saccontny discourses of universality 
and contingency. 

The period during which Reynolds delivered his Discourses (1769-1790) saw 
dramatic changes in various fields of eighteenth-century culture, and in particular 
a thoroughgoing transformation of epistemological -and aesthetic concepts. Most 
critics appear to agree that these changes did not arise from a unified critical 
climate of neoclassicism through a sudden phase of contradiction (let alone a 
coherent romanticist revolt) to the telos of a turn-of-the-century resolution of 
antitheses, Wellek’s description of neoclassical thought as marked by gradual 
changes in emphasis during which ‘individual issues concealed in the current 
theory were brought out into the open [and] this or that position [was pushed] to 
its logical or illogical extreme’,’ astutely captures the disunity of the epoch, 
though Wellek does not sufficiently highlight the fact that even by the time 
Reynolds began his lectures, the loose conglomerate of contemporary critical 
standpoints had already become heterogeneous to the point of obvious contra- 
diction, to the extent that the so-called neoclassical positions often differed from 
one another more than they diverged from later romanticist stances. While some 
of the opposing tendencies may have been resolved towards the close of the 
century, the conflict between ‘General Nature’ and ‘Custom’ was not. Instead, 
the effects of these diverging and fundamentally incommensurable discursive 
formations remained a constant force at work under the ambivalent surface of 
late-eighteenth-century positions. 

The more dominant side of the coin was the tendency to think in terms 
of ‘Nature’ (with a capital N), which had not changed much since the criticism of 
Thomas Rymer, Dryden, or Pope. At the risk of simplification, it can be described 
as furthering non-relational, Cartesian views of history, universalist notions of 


sexual politics in Reading in Detail: Aesthetics and the Feminine (New York: Methuen, 1987); James A. 
Heffernan’s essay on Reynolds’s grappling with the discourses of rhetorical and philosophical art, 
‘Painting Against Poetry: Reynolds’s Discourses and the Discourse of Turner’s Art’, Word & Image, 
vol. 7, no. 3 (July-September 1991), p. 275; and Amal Asfour’s and Paul Williamson’s discussion of 
the diverse philosophical contexts of the Discourses, ‘On Reynolds’s Use of De Piles, Locke, and 
Hume in his Essays on Rubens and Gainsborough’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
vol. 60 (1997), pp. 215-229. For an extensive treatment of Reynolds’s romanticist leanings, see John 
L. Mahoney, ‘Reynolds’s “Discourses on Art”: The Delicate Balance of Neoclassical Aesthetics’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 18 (1978), pp. 126-136. © -earns yee, ot oe ye 
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culture, and Neoplatonic concepts of the human mind. Within this epistem- 
ological framework, beauty and truth were seen as stable, subject-independent 
entities, mediated by neither historical nor cultural developments; their foun- 
dation was considered to be an invariable and single Nature—or its various 
signatures (of which the 1771 Encyclopaedia Britannica lists no less than eight), such 
as God, the universe, rationality, science, etc. 

Diametrically opposed to the mainstream belief in ‘General Nature’ is a 
counter-current which made itself felt from the late seventeenth century and 
which fostered an interest in ‘Custom’, cultural variety, and individual experi- 
ence. It prepared the ground for aesthetic and epistemological viewpoints which 
drew attention to the contingencies of human existence and considered cultural, 
historical, or mind-dependent factors to be constitutive in the acquisition of 
knowledge and the perception of beauty. The emergence of this tendency, to say 
the least, complicated art criticism, for it pitted relative against essential beauty in 
concepts of art which had previously rested on the safe groune of the absolute. It 
led to tensions between ‘General Nature’ and ‘Custom’, between non-relational 
and relational concepts of beauty and truth.® 

The dilemma critics were facing now was that they had entered a slippery 
intermediate stage in which they could not, as it were, ‘unthink’ relationality and 
return to a straight mid-seventeenth-century universalism, but at the same time 
had not yet reached a position from which a thoroughly relational approach was 
thinkable. As a consequence of this interstitial position, they were engaged in a 
constant rearguard action against the relativist dynamics which the emergence of 
the tendency to think in terms of ‘Custom’ had set loose. In this respect, 
mid-eighteenth-century critics resembled Benjamin’s Angel of History: while the 
awakening historical sense pushed them towards a disquieting stage of indeter- 
minate values, their gaze remained nostalgically fixed on a paradisiacal universal 
ground. Consequently, their critical enterprise tended to be driven by the effort 
to contain within the firm hold of ‘General Nature’ the relational element per- 
meating their aesthetic and philosophical systems. 

Reynolds’s aesthetics is characterized by the intensified clash of these two 
discursive tendencies, and, at various points in his argumentation, his rearguard 
action against relational thinking breaks down. There are no monocausal 
explanations for this characteristic aspect of Reynolds’s writings, yet at a certain 





8 I use such terms as ‘relational’ or ‘relative’ in the sense of ‘not logically or ontologically necessary’ 


rather than in the sense of ‘entirely random or idiosyncratic’. For the neoclassical treatment of 
contingency, see Leo Damrosch, Fictions of Reality in the Age of Hume and Johnson (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1989); Richard W. F. Kroll, “Moments of Verisimility”: The 
Neoclassical Discourse of Contingency’, The Material World: Literary Culture in the Restoration and 
Early: Eighteenth Century (Baltiniore: Johns Hopkins ‘U:P., 1991), pp. 49-79; Margaret J. Osler, 
‘Certainty, Scepticism, and Scientific Optimism: ‘The Roots of Eighteenth-Century Attitudes 
- Towards.-Scientific Knowledge’, Probability,..Time, and Space in Eighteenth-Century Literature, ed. 
Paula R. Backscheider (New York: AMS Press, 1979), pp. 3-28. 
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level it is facilitated by the logic of his method: while Reynolds was extremely 
well-read in the philosophy and art criticism of his time,’ his attempt towards an 
overall synthesis seems rather half-hearted. He tends to formulate his aesthetics 
‘more as an artist than a philosopher, proceeding in an aphoristic, Montaignesque 
manner rather than in system-oriented moves, and consequently he neglects the 
self-reflexive monitoring of argumentative closure which is crucial to systemic 
coherency. It may be partly a result of this methodological blind spot that 
Reynolds is able to pursue—with notable insight and rigour—the most radical 
implications inherent in both the discourses of contingency and universality, 
all the way to their logical extremes. In the course of this process, Reynolds 
pushes the traditional neoclassical stances to their limits and to virtual incom- 
mensurability: he endeavours to combine a thorough Neoplatonism with radical 
empiricism, a universalist with a historicist view of art, and an aesthetics focused 
on objective beauty with notions of diversified observer response. 

Reynolds’s attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable must fail: he stretches his 
aesthetic ‘system’ beyond breaking point, and consequently his argument 
oscillates between the most radical applications of each tendency, counterpoising 
near-relativist statements with affirmations of a rock-bottom universalism. To be 
sure, to resolve this tension completely would presuppose a clear preference for 
one of the opposing discourses: it would mean either embarking on the road 
towards historicism (with Nietzsche as its relativist culmination), or retreating 
more fully into a complete repression of the historical sense (characteristic of, 
among others, Blake’s romanticism). Reynolds, of course, could not make such a 
clear choice, since either way would have propelled him outside the perimeters of 
his age. Yet the interesting aspect of his aesthetics is that he travels both roads to 
a considerable extent and—by trying to coalesce incommensurable modes of 
thinking into systemic closure—holds up a magnifying glass to this particular 


9 Hilles has noted the impressiveness of Reynolds’s library and the vast amount of philosophical 


sources with which he was acquainted (The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds [Cambridge: 
Cambridge U.P., 1936], ch. VID). ` 

In this respect Reynolds differs from, for example, David Hume. Both Hume and Reynolds can be 
said to belong to the essay tradition dominant during the eighteenth century, but Hume is clearly 
more system-oriented. To be sure, he also grapples with the nature/custom conflict, as he has 
developed a theory of causation which takes the concept of ‘Custom’ far enough to destabilize the 
eighteenth-century discourse of ‘General Nature’. Yet Hume remains constantly self-reflexive 
concerning the coherency of his system: in one of the most gloomy passages of his Treatise, he 
acknowledges the ‘dangerous dilemma’ towards which his theory drifts and discusses the 
disappointment ‘when we learn that [causal connection] lies merely in ourselves [and] is acquir’d 
by custom’ (A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge [1888; repr., ed: P. H. Nidditch, 
Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1978], pp. 266-267). Because of his heightened systemic self-monitoring, 
Hume is more successful in his rearguard action against the,discourse of ‘Custom’ than Reynolds 
and never seriously contradicts his firm belief in ‘a general course of nature in human actions, as 
well as in the operations of the sun and the climate’ (ibid., pp. 402-403). 
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problem of the eighteenth-century aesthetic debate and offers an enhanced image 
of the conflict between the universal and the contingent. 


II 


Reynolds’s paradoxical position astride two ways of worldmaking manifests itself 
in the manner he structures most of his key concepts. His concept of Nature, 
for instance, is a rather rickety construction based on the combination of a 
Neoplatonic epistemological framework with empiricist vectors.'! It sets out 
from the Neoplatonic dualism of a tangible temporal and defective ‘individual 
nature’ (42) versus an ideal invariable and perfect ‘general nature’ (73). The 
primary task of the artist, accordingly, is to ‘correc[t]’ (44) the imperfect surfaces 
of ‘individual nature’ towards ‘the perfect state of nature, which the Artist calls 
the Ideal Beauty’ (44-5). Reynolds’s ‘Ideal Beauty’ or ‘central form’ (45) seems to 
be a subject-independent, timeless entity, and it seems to approximate the 
concept of the Platonic idea. Yet the road to attain perfection is out-and-out 
empiricist: the artist, Reynolds points out, must approach it inductively with an 
‘eye long used to the contemplation and comparison of” forms ‘within individual 
nature (44). In a Neoplatonic manner of speaking, he must ‘remove a veil, with 
which the fashion of times has thought proper to cover [the truth of things]’ (49), 
but the customary veil can only be lifted by strictly empirical means: questioning 
the Neoplatonic myths of divine or introvertive inspiration, Reynolds insists that 
the essence of beauty is ‘not to be sought in the heavens, but upon the earth’ (44) 
and that ‘[t]he greatest natural genius cannot subsist on its own stock... . 
Nothing can come of nothing’ (99). Genius, according to Reynolds, includes first 
and foremost an ability which has been the major preoccupation of the empirical 
sciences: the ability to observe. 

Reynolds’s concept of nature already shows the heightened tension between 
the ‘General Nature’ and ‘Custom’ paradigms. He confronts a Neoplatonist 


1L For the eighteenth-century conflict between Neoplatonist and empiricist influences, see Michael 
Prince, Philosophical Dialogue in the British Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1996). The 
tension between Plato and Locke in the Discourses has been thoroughly discussed, with most critics . 
claiming Reynolds for one or the other. For the beginning of the debate, see Louis I. Bredvold, 
‘The Tendency Towards Platonism in Neo-Classical Esthetics’, ELH, vol. 1, no. 2 (September 
1934), pp- 91-117, and the rejoinder by Hoyt Trowbridge, ‘Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds’, 
English Studies: A Journal of English Letters and Philology, vol. 21 (1939), pp. 1—7. For an emphasis on 
Reynolds’s Neoplatonist leanings, see Wellek, History of Modern Criticism, p. 113, and Macklem, 
‘Reynolds and the Ambiguities of Neo-Classical Criticism’, p. 386. For critics focusing on 
Reynolds’s empiricist influence, see John Barrell, ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Englishness of 
English Art’, in Homi Bhabha (ed.), Nation and Narration (London: Routledge, 1990), pp. 154-176, 
and Afour and Williamson, ‘On Reynolds’s Use of De Piles, Locke, and Hume’. My argument 
follows Hazard ‘Adams, who highlights the heightened tension between Locke and Plato in 
Reynolds’s concept of nature in her' ‘Revisiting Reynolds’ Discourses and Blake’s Annotations’, in 
Robert N. Essick and Donald Péarce-(eds), Blake In His Time (Bloomington: Indiana U.P., 1978), 
P 131. ans : ' 
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framework with the focus on the contingencies of human existence which the 
empiricist tradition conveys, and opens it to a mode of thinking influenced by 
Locke’s challenge of the universal. In other words, Reynolds combines his 
universalist stance with arguments which provide the basis for a potential 
nominalism, implying that our foundations for beauty and truth are perspectival 
constructions rather than Platonic entities with a reality of their own. The 
combination of Neoplatonism and empiricism, of course, does not as such lead 
to systernic instability. In Hutcheson’s Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue of 1725, for instance, the paradoxical positions of Shaftesbury and 
Locke are merged into a more or less stable system. Contrary to Reynolds, 
Hutcheson domesticates Locke’s relativist potential and thus succeeds in making 
it cohere with Shaftesbury’s Neoplatonic outlook." The difference is that 
Reynolds, as I will argue in more depth in the following, exposes his Neoplatonic 
framework to an empiricism the relativist dynamics of which are too fully 
realized to be smoothly integrated. 


I 


One major area of conflict between appeals to ‘General Nature’ and ‘Custom’ 
appears in the Discourses wherever Reynolds combines a traditional objectivist 
aesthetics with quite modern notions of observer response. On the one hand, 
Reynolds seems to concur with Burke’s belief that beauty is ‘some quality in 
bodies, acting mechanically upon the human ming’, a pre-interpretive entity 
within ‘General Nature’ which the artist seeks to parallel in a process of repro- 
duction. Accordingly, Reynolds argues that the ‘value and rank of every art is in 
proportion to the mental labour employed in it’ (57) and that it depends on the 
artwork’s interior structure, on ‘that union and harmony between all the 
component parts’ (85). That is to say, he seems to conceive of value as being 
intrinsic to the artefact, which renders the observer’s response as irrelevant to the 
beauty of a painting as the beholder’s gaze to the glamour of an oyster’s pearl. 
Whenever Reynolds conducts his argument from this viewpoint, his focus lies on 
the creative process, and he urges his students to concentrate on the intrinsic 
harmony of the artwork rather than the audience’s pleasure and thus to resist the 
temptation ‘of pleasing indiscriminately [a] mixed multitude of people’ (90). This 





12 See Locke’s suggestion that such concepts as ‘general or ‘universal’ ‘are the Inventions and Creatures 
of the Understanding’, and his assertion that complex ideas—because they are projections rather than 
essential qualities—‘are often, in several Men, different’ (Locke’s emphasis; An Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, ed. Peter H. Nidditch [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975], II, ili, pp. 11, 14). 

For a detailed outline of how Hutcheson approximates a relativist aesthetics but eventually seeks to 
refute it, see Carolyn Wilker Korsmeyer, ‘Relativism and Hutcheson’s Aesthetic. Theory’, in Peter 
Kivy (ed.), Essays on the History of Aesthetics (Rochester, NY: eee) of Rochester Press, 1992), 

PP. 245-256. eoira 

14 Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin'of-Our Ideas of the Siblime me Beauti, iful, ed. 

Adam Phillips (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1990), p. 102. 
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objectivist aesthetics also makes itself felt in Reynolds’ visualization of art history 
as a quest in which artists present and past attempt at approximating the ideal. In 
the course of this teleological pageant, the excavation of intrinsic beauty is ‘carried 
to perfection’ from ‘its infant state’ (95) in a united effort, in which, Reynolds 
argues, ‘[o]ur predecessors have laboured for our advantage, we labour for our 
successors’ (266). 

-While this line of argument remains a central aspect of Reynolds’s aesthetics, it 
is subverted by a number of passages in the Discourses in which he focuses on the 
observer and defines the artwork in terms of its effect: from this point of view it 
is now ‘the mental pleasure produced by [the artwork]’ (57) which becomes the 
centre of attention: the aesthetic experience is constituted by the ‘spectator’ who 
‘feel[s] the result in his bosom’ (59) of Michelangelo’s or Homer’s ‘effect’ (83). 

The extent of Reynolds’s acknowledgement of spectator response manifests 
itself in his revaluation of Gainsborough. Although he takes Gainsborough’s 
method to violate most of the formal demands outlined in the Discourses, he can- 
not help being affected by his art. Thus he concedes that despite the ‘chaos’, the 
‘uncouth and shapeless appearance’ (‘defects’, ‘dead colour’, ‘odd scratches’) in 
Gainsborough’s paintings, he can ‘hardly refuse acknowledging the full effect[s]’ 
which (‘by a kind of magick, at a certain distance’ and with ‘the imagination 
.suppl[ying] the rest’) ‘remind the spectator of the original’ and induce Reynolds, 
despite himself, to recognize Gainsborough’s genius (257ff.)."° This enactment 
of diversified observer response is substantiated by Reynolds’s theoretical point 
that the viewer’s active realization of the artwork is a central premise of the 
aesthetic experience: 


Many . . . deviations from nature arise from the necessity which there is, . . . that the 
full effect may come home to the spectator. . . . The great end of all those arts is, to 
make an impression on the imagination and the feeling. . . . I think therefore the true 
test of all the arts; is not solely whether the production is a true copy of nature, but 
whether it answers the end of art, which is to produce a pleasing effect upon the 
mind. (239ff.) 


So far, Reynolds’s position resonates with the general mid-eighteenth-century 
shift of critical interest to the reaction of the audience, which was induced by a 
disappointment with rule-based criticism and led to the psychological aesthetics 
Addison outlined in the Tatler. Yet at a certain level, Reynolds’s preoccupation 
with the artwork’s éffect seems to be more radical in its contextualist implications 


15 See also Amal Asfour and Paul Williamson, ‘Splendid Impositions: Gainsborough, Berkeley, 
Hume’, Eighteenth-Century Studies, vol. 31, no. 4 (Summer 1998), pp. 412f., who read Reynolds’s - 
re-evaluation of Gainsborough.in terms of Berkeley’s insistence that visual information needs to be 
interpreted from a perspectival point. This argument, I think, is in line with my own interpretation 

. of the.passage, and I agree with the;authors’ criticism of Barrell’s suggestion that it demonstrates 
Reynolds’s belief in uniformity of response (cf. Barrell, Political Theory of Painting, p. 120). 
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than the still, on the whole, tacit observer-response leanings of his contem- 
poraries: Reynolds conceptualizes the aesthetic object as a function of the artwork 
and the viewer’s subjective associations, and even of those associations which are 
entirely external to the artefact. Thus he holds the reason why antique ornaments 
are generally considered more beautiful than others to lie first and foremost in 
the fact that the observer associates with them the Greek and Roman ‘fountains 
from whence have flowed all kinds of excellence’ (138). He illustrates this 
phenomenon with an even more extreme example: ‘very ordinary pictures 
acquired something of the air and effect of the works of Vandyck’ simply because 
their painters used materials typical of Vandyck. As a result their pictures 
appeared ‘at first sight to be better pictures than they'really were; they appeared 
so, however, to those only who had the means of making this association; and 
when made, it was irresistible’ (138-9). Crucially, when Reynolds stresses the fact 
that association depends on the observer’s ‘means’, he challenges the belief in 
uniformity of response inherent in eighteenth-century psychological criticism, 
and describes the aesthetic object as a function of the observer’s idiosyncratic 
horizon of expectations. 

The idea that mediocre artworks can have a beautiful effect because of the asso- 
ciations they induce is not Reynolds’s, of course, but goes back to Hutcheson’s 
application of Locke’s associationism. In his Inquiry, Hutcheson maintains that 
‘Associations of Ideas make Objects pleasant, and delightful, which are not naturally 
apt to give any such Pleasures.’ The difference is, however, that for Hutcheson, 
the accidental connection of ideas was still prone to be ‘foolish’” and thus an 
embarrassment for art criticism. Hutcheson follows Locke’s distinction between 
associations of ideas based on ‘natural Correspondence’ versus associations 
‘wholly owing to Chance or Custom’,”® and he considers the latter to lead to 
questionable verdicts concerning the artwork’s beauty. Hutcheson’s repression 
of the discourse of ‘Custom’ is more thorough than Reynolds’s, who takes 
arbitrary associations to be ‘irresistible’ (139) and holds that ‘it is not in our 
power . . . to separate them [i.e. the artefacts from the external associations] 
7 (138). Since aesthetic object and associative effects are inseparable, Reynolds 
regards the apperception of beauty which is based on association as a legitimate 
aesthetic experience: 


But this association is nature . . . it is therefore not merely fantastical . . . though we 
are satisfied that neither nature nor reason are the foundation of those beauties which . 
we imagine we see in that art... (139) 


16 Hutcheson’s emphasis; An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, Collected Works, 
ed. Bernhard Fabian (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1990), p. 68., > i 


1 Ibid., p. 67- fc 
18 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, II, xxiii, p. 5. 
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In other words, one’s perception of beauty is determined by the arbitrary 
mechanics of fashion, and there is nothing wrong with that: ‘We are creatures of 
prejudice; we neither can nor ought to eradicate it’ (140). With this move, 
Reynolds pushes to its logical extreme a line of associationist theory (followed by 
Hartley and Gay)” which had tentatively begun to subvert Locke’s hierarchy of 
natural and accidental connection of ideas. By levelling this hierarchy and 
departing from the idea of uniformity of response, Reynolds situates himself in a 
paradox he cannot solve: an aesthetic theory based on the universalist ideology of 
‘General Nature’ moves onto marshy ground once it accepts the merely sub- 
jective into the realm of the truly aesthetic. Hutcheson’s way out of the quandary 
is his suppression of subject-related associations, which Kant completes with his 
concept of the ‘disinterested judgement’.”” Reynolds, on the contrary, tries to go 
both ways: his aesthetics rests on pillars of objective beauty, which in turn are 
erected on the yielding foundations of idiosyncratic patterns of observer response, 
subject to constant change and cultural renegotiation. 


IV 


While these contradictions are fundamental enough to cause Reynolds’s aes- 
thetics to drift apart, the main area of conflict between the concepts of ‘General 
Nature’ and ‘Custom’ lies at the root of his ambivalent treatment of historical or 
cultural difference. On the one hand, Reynolds follows a universalist concept of 
history in which variations in taste are considered to be approximations to or 
deviations from an ideal of perfection, a concept which Hume famously 
expressed in his Enquiry: 


1 Note the similarities between Reynolds’s argument and David Hartley’s point that the effect of 
beauty is partly due to ‘the strong associations with . . . fashion’, and that thus differences in 
perception of beauty are due to differences in context (Observation on Man, His Frame, His Duty and 
His Expectations (London, 1749], vol. I, p. 425), or to Joseph Priestley’s assertion (drawn from 
Hartley) of the relativity of the sublime (‘the ideas of great and little are confessedly relative. . . . 
Whenever any object . . . becomes familiar to the mind . . . the sublime vanishes’) in his Course of 
Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (London, 1777), pp. 151-152. For a useful introduction to this 
tradition, see Martin Kallich, The Association of Ideas and Critical Theory in Eighteenth-Century England 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1970), p. 14. 

Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment, trans. Werner S. Pluhar (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), pp. 4sff. 
For Reynolds and the problem of aesthetic disinterestedness, see Elizabeth A. Bohls, ‘Dis- 
interestedness and Denial of the Particular: Locke, Adam Smith, and the Subject of Aesthetics’, 
in Paul ‘Mattick, Jr (ed.), Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics and the Reconstruction of Art (Cambridge: 
Cambridge U.P., 1993), pp. 16-51. Bohls traces the tradition of the disinterested observer from 
Shaftesbury to Kant, and she sees Reynolds’s contribution to it in his denial of the particular. I find 
her interpretation plausible, though I would also agree with Leo Damrosch’s point that Reynolds’s 
treatment of the particular and the general is highly contradictory (‘Generality and Particularity’, in 
H.-B. Nisbet and Claude Rawson (eds), The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism: The Eighteenth 
Century [Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998], p- 387). At any rate, Reynolds’s defence of arbitrary 
observer association undermines the concept of disinterestedness despite his denial of the 
particular, which only highlights the extent to which he is caught between opposing views of 
worldmaking,. 
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. . you cannot be much mistaken in-transferring to the [Greeks and Romans] most of 
the observations which you have made with regard to the [French and English]. 
Mankind are so much the same, in all times and places, that history informs us of 
nothing new or strange in this particular. Its chief use is only to discover the constant 
and universal principles of human nature [and] the regular springs of human action 
and behaviour.! 


The idea that history does not alter the universality of human nature forms a 


principal theme within Reynolds’s Discourses and is at its most outspoken in his 


paraphrasing of Imlac’s speech (published a few years previously in Johnson’s 
Rasselas): 


When the Artist has . . . reduced the variety of nature to the abstract idea; his next task 
‘will be to become acquainted with the general habits of nature, as distinguished from 
those of fashion . . . he must divest himself of all prejudices in favour of his age or 
country; he must disregard all local and temporary ornaments, and look only on those 
general habits which are every where and always the same. (47ff.) 


On the other hand, however, Reynolds is heavily influenced by the late- 


seventeenth-century awakening of the historical sense, which begins to permeate 
English and Scottish aesthetics, yet was anticipated by some of the conclusions of 
the Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes initiated by Perrault in 1687.” Perrault 
introduced the distinction between essential and relative beauty (‘Des beautés 
universelles & absolués’ or ‘essentielles’ as against ‘[des beautés] particulieres & 
relatives’),” conceptualizing the artwork as a hybrid of both natural (invariable) 
and cultural or historical (variable) parameters. Thus the Querelle prepared the 
ground for the notion that the works of the ancients and the moderns cannot be 
measured according to an absolute and single concept of beauty, but must be 
considered as historically different artworks,” and it thus opened art criticism to 


21 


24 


David Hume, Hume’s Enquiries, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (1902; repr., ed. P. H. Nidditch, Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1975), p. 83. Hume’s paraphrasing of the seventeenth-century conviction that 
perception of beauty has remained the same from antiquity to modernity (famously voiced in 
Thomas Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age Consider’d and Racine’s ‘Préface D’Iphigénie’) shows the 
extent to which he is influenced by the more conservative conclusions of the Querelle. However, 
Hume's concept of history remains controversial. See W. H. Walsh, ‘The Constancy of Human 
Nature’, in H. D. Lewis (ed), Contemporary British Philosophy. Personal Statements: 4th Series (London: 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1976), pp. 274-291. 

The emergence of the modern historical sense has been located at various points between 
Renaissance humanism and Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History (1752). While there 
is, of course, no clear ‘origin’, one could do worse, I think, than arguing that at least within the field 
of aesthetics the Querelle is one of its earliest and most influential manifestations. For an 
introduction to the debate on the ‘origin’ of protohistoricism, see G. H. Nadel, ‘Philosophy of 
History before Historicism’, History and Theory, vol. 3 (1964), pp. 291-315. 

Charles Perrault, Parallèle des Anciens et des Modernes, vol. I-IV, ed. Max Imdahl et al. (München: 
Eidos, 1964), vol. II, pp. 48-52. 

Hans Robert JauB, Asthetische Normen und geschichtliche Reflexion in der ‘Quer de Anciens et des 
Modernes’ (München: Eidos, 1964), p. 10. 
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the discourse of ‘Custom’. By the time Reynolds wrote his Discourses, it was 
almost impossible to ignore the concept of the historicity of beauty altogether, 
though it was firmly contained within an anti-historicist framework. Accordingly, 
Hume’s concession that questions of taste hinge on ‘customs’ and lack a 
‘standard, by which they can be decided’ is immediately qualified when he refers 
to ‘eternal blemishes’ of taste which even ‘the prejudices . . . of the age’ cannot 
justify.” Johnson, similarly, grants that beauty is ‘relative and comparative’, but he 
limits relationality to ‘the nameless and inexplicable elegancies which appeal 
wholly to the fancy’ (as opposed to ‘those means of pleasing which depend upon 
known causes’ and can therefore be put ‘under the dominion of science’). 
Because of this reduction of the relational element of beauty to the negligible 
(considered to be external to the essence of the art object), Hume and Johnson 
show a mere tentative nodding towards an historicist aesthetics. While Reynolds 
is often associated with this tradition,” it seems to me that his position is 
fundamentally different, for he repeatedly leads his argumentation to a point 
where the framework of ‘General Nature’ as an ordering force breaks down. 

Similarly to Archibald Alison’s opposition of natural and ‘Accidental Beauty . . . 
peculiar to the individual’, Reynolds distinguishes between primary and second- 
ary beauty or truth, the former based on ‘immutable laws of nature’, the latter on 
‘fashions’ (141). Yet while Alison’s opposition is decidedly hierarchical—the 
artist, he argues, must ‘disengage his mind from the accidental’’—Reynolds 
destabilizes the hierarchy when he points out that secondary truths are not 
insignificant surface phenomena inconsequential to rigorous criticism (as his 
mentor Johnson argues) but, on the contrary, play a central role in the perception 
of the artwork by the viewer: ` 


However, whilst these opinions and prejudices, on which [apparent truth] is 
founded, continue, they operate as truth; and the art, whose office it is to please the 


3 David Hume, ‘Of the Standard of Taste’, Essays Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. Eugene F. Miller 
(Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 1985), pp. 244-245, 247. For a detailed account of Hume’s rearguard 
action against a relational concept of beauty, see David Marshall, ‘Arguing by Analogy: Hume’s 
Standard of Taste’, Bighteenth-Century Studies, vol. 28, no. 3 (Spring 1995), Pp. 323-345. ` 

26 Samuel Johnson, Rambler No. 92, Works, ed. Walter J. Bate and Albrecht B. Strauss cer Yale 
U.P., 1969), vol. IV, pp. 121-122. 

7” Joseph M. Levine, for instance, identifies the repression of the historical viewpoint as central to 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Johnson’s Rasselas, Hume’s ‘Of the Standard of Taste’, and also 

Reynolds’s Discourses (Humanism and History: Origins of Modern English Historiography) [Ithaca: 

Cornell U.P., 1987], p. 192, n. 3). Irène Simon, on the other hand, argues more convincingly that 

in terms of his treatment of prejudice, ‘Hume appears to be more conservative than Reynolds’ 

(‘Reynolds on Custom and Prejudice’, en Studies: A Journal of English Language and Literature, 

vol. 65, nos. 1—6 [1984], p. 235). 

% Archibald Alison; Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790; repr. Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 


1968), pp. 391, 397- 
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mind, as well as to instruct it, must direct itself according to opinion, or it will not 
attain its end. (122) 


By elevating secondary truth or beauty to an integral part of the artwork, 
Reynolds implies that the fact that some beliefs or some concepts of beauty are 
cultural rather than natural does not make them less compelling or less significant 
for the value of the artefact. Reynolds’s argument that beliefs based on ‘Custom’ 
may ‘operate as truth’ (122) anticipates the modern idea that truth is a discursive 
effect, a function, as it were, of variable viewpoints, rather than an entity prior 
to discourse. This does not, of course, make Reynolds an anti-foundationalist 
in the postmodern sense. Rather, by conceptualizing contingent parameters as 
‘operat[ing] as truth’, Reynolds gives historicist figures of thought more room 
than would Hume, Johnson, or Alison and thus destabilizes the traditionally 
universalist framework of his aesthetics. 

It goes without saying that Reynolds, too, engages in the eighteenth-century 
rearguard action against the disquieting implications of customary beauty, and 
inclines towards relating the truth value of discursive effects to their proximity to 
‘General Nature’, on whose ‘very slender foundation’, he argues, secondary 
truths and beauties must rest (136). Yet Reynolds’s appeal to a natural foundation 
is subverted by his conclusion that ‘General Nature’ cannot serve as a ground if 
the secondary truths or beauties to be compared are equally distanced ‘from it: 


But we have still more slender means of determining, to which of the different 
customs of different ages or countries we ought to give the preference, since they 
seem to be all equally removed from nature.” (137) 


The implication is, of course, that some objects and practices are exclusively 
cultural: if two artefacts are equally distant from their ground (or telos)—that is, 
the ideal of perfection as it lies within ‘General Nature’—the telos will cease to 
function as a yardstick and become insignificant in questions of beauty or truth. 
Reynolds illustrates this point by contrasting the clothing fashions of Europeans 
and Cherokee Indians, concluding that they cannot be compared in evaluative 
terms. Both concepts of beauty are valuable in their own right; and if they change 
and evolve, they will still, ‘in all probability, be equally removed from nature’ 
(137). 

Indeed, whenever Reynolds deals with the problem of cultural difference, he 
tends to push the relational thinking, to which the awakening of the historical 
sense has led him, to its most extreme conclusion. By the 1750s it was widely 
acknowledged that differences between peoples and nations were not merely due 
to deviations from a single Nature, but that they resulted from the concurrent 
existence of several fundamentally different (lower case) natures (an idea which 
developed from the climate theory introduced to'English ‘aesthetics by Sir 
William Temple). In Addison’s words, ‘different nations have different tastes’ 
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because different climatic influences alter the sense organs and’ ‘caus[e] an 
alteration in the animal spirits’. ” Yet the affirmation of difference by the climate 
theorists is contained by the conviction that the different natures are not ‘equally 
removed from Nature’ but, on the contrary, must be measured against an ideal, 
which only thrives within a temperate climate. Thus Winckelmann, quite 
typically for that early stage of art history, conceives of cultural difference in 
terms of a centre—periphery opposition, arguing that African concepts of beauty’ 
(along with African physiognomy) are inferior to those in Europe and Greece: 
“The closer nature approaches its centre’, he claims, ‘the more evenly it creates’, 
and he concludes that ‘ours and the Greeks’ concepts of beauty . . . are more true 
than those that can be made by peoples . . . that deviate from the image of their 
creator’? This grounding of the ideal in the Greek and European culture also 
forms the base of Hume’s essay ‘Of National Characters’: although he takes a 
stance against orthodox versions of the climate theory, he affirms most of its racial 
stereotypes (e.g. that ‘the negroes [are] naturally inferior to the whites’) and 
asserts that ‘the people, in very temperate climates, are the most likely to attain all 
sorts of improvement’.*! 

When Reynolds examines the taste and physiognomy of various nations, 
however, he clearly moves beyond the climatological approach and embraces a 
notion of cultural difference entirely devoid of hierarchies: 


The black and white nations must, in respect of beauty, be considered as of different 
kinds, at least a different species of the same kind; from one of which to the other... 
no inference can be drawn.” 


® Joseph Addison, ‘A Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning’, The Works of Joseph Addison, ed. 
Richard Hurd (London: Henry G. Bohn, 1856), p. 223. 


3° My translation from Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (Wien, 1934; repr. Köln: Phaidon, 1972), p. 
147: ‘RegelmaBiger aber bildet die Natur, je näher sie . . . zu ihrem Mittelpunkt geht. . . . Folglich 
sind unsere und der Griechen Begriffe von der Schönheit . . . richtiger, als welche sich Völker 
bilden können, die . . . von dem Ebenbilde ihres Schépfers halb verstellc sind.’ The idea that 
inferior beauty expresses itself in lack of proportion emerges in Britain along with the heightened 
interest in physiognomy (James Parson’s Human Physiognomy Explained was published in 1747). By 
an application of Shaftesbury’s famous dictum that what is beautiful, true, agreeable, and good 
must also be ‘harmonious and proportionable’ (Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson [Gloucester, 
MA: Peter Smith, 1963], vol. H, pp. 268-269), European historians and philosophers explained the 
absence of proportion which they believed to see in non-European faces by moral inferiority. As a 
painter—occupied with human physiognomy—Reynolds must have been aware of this tradition. 
For an introduction, see Kay Flavell, ‘Mapping Faces: National Physiognomies as Cultural 
Prediction’, Highteenth-Century-Life, vol. 18, no. 3 (November 1994), pp. 8-22. For the paradigm’s 
influence on English thought, see Roy Porter, “Making Faces”: Physiognomy and Fashion in 
Eighteenth-Century England’, Etudes Anglaises, vol. 38 (1985), pp. 385-396. 

3% David Hume, ‘Of National Characters’, Essays Moral, Political, and Literary, pp. 208, 215. 

32 Joshua Reynolds,. ‘Papers in the Idler’, The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds (London: Cadell & 
Davies, 1819), vol. U, pp. 240-241. i 
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Accordingly, the concepts of beauty within black and white cultures do not rest 
on a common natural foundation but are based on fundamentally different 
premises which evade comparison in terms of their distance from Nature. Differ- 
ences in the perception of beauty are thus not a result of deformed tastes, but due 
to difference in ‘Custom’: 


... custom makes, in a certain sense, white black, and black white; it is custom alone 
determines our preference of the colour of the Europeans to the Ethiopians, and they, 
for the same reason, prefer their own colour to ours. I suppose no body will doubt, if 
one of their Painters were to paint the Goddess of Beauty, but that he would 
represent her black, with thick lips, flat nose, and woolly hair; and, it seems to me, he 
would act very unnaturally if he did not: for by what criterion will any one dispute 
the propriety of his idea! We indeed say, that the form and colour of the European is 
preferable to that of the Ethiopian; but I know of no other reason we have for it, but 
that we are more accustomed to it. 


Reynolds’s insistence that ‘custom alone determines our preference’ is a leap 
forward beyond the limits of climatological thinking; his emphatic denial, 
moreover, of pertinent criteria for one or the other cultural preference challenges 
the ground for any hierarchizations of diverse customs and manners along the 
lines of a superiority of European (Shaftesbury) or natural man (Rousseau). 
Reynolds’s conviction that various cultures are ‘equally removed from nature’ 
anticipates the nineteenth-century historicist catchphrase that all cultural expres- 
sions are ‘equally close to God’, that is, equally valuable in their own right, and 
only to be judged on the basis of their own particular logic. Reynolds’s elevation 
of ‘Custom’ to a central principle implies that concepts of beauty are merely 
cultural entities which lack determinate natures and which are only their 
histories. In more modern terms, it amounts to saying that there is nothing 
beyond ‘Custom’. This idea cannot but explode the universalist framework 
which is so typical for Reynolds’s age, but which is also central to significant parts 
of his own aesthetics. It goes without saying that his insistence on the exclusively 
customary base of differences in taste between Ethiopians and Europeans is hope- 
lessly at odds with his more conservative definition of taste as the ‘substance . . . 
fixed and established in the nature of things’ (134). Reynolds’s treatment of 
cultural difference, therefore, is marked by the most extreme tension between his 
conceptual contradictions, a tension that stretches his aesthetic ‘system’ beyond 
breaking point. 

In accordance with Heidegger’s belief that the ‘increasing rootedness of the 
world in anthropology, which has set in since the end of the eighteenth century’, 


33 Ibid., vol. Tl, p. 240. 

% See the historicist Leopold von Ranke’s dictum (1888) that all epochs are ‘unmittelbar zu Gott’ 
and therefore of equal value (Uber die Epochen der neueren Geschichte, ed. Horst Michael [Wien, 
1928], pp. 133-134). Š - E 
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furthers the realization that the subject is separated from the objective state of 
things by historically variable world views,” Reynolds is at his most modern 
when he reflects on problems of cultural difference. Yet the force of the relational 
concepts he develops in the process permeates, to various extents, his more 
general reflections on beauty. Thus he considers preferences in ‘fashions of dress’ 
to result from ‘no other reason than that we are used to them’, and insists that 
there is no ‘general criterion of beauty’ or ground for deciding ‘why one species 
is more beautiful than another’ other than ‘Custom’.** Similarly, Reynolds 
develops a relational concept of genius, ‘the degree of excellence’ of which ‘is 
different, in different times and different places’ (96). 

Whenever Reynolds deals directly with painting, his emphasis on the contin- 
gency of beauty becomes less outspoken. Yet the relational stances of his cultural 
comparisons seem to ramify into his evaluative practice and to re-emerge as an 
intuitive suspicion of natural criteria for the aesthetic. It is quite conspicuous, for 
instance, that his application of superlatives is haphazard and covers such a wide 
range of fundamentally dissimilar artists that it becomes meaningless. Thus the 
epithet ‘Father of Modern Art’ is attributed to Masaccio (218), Michelangelo 
(272), as well as the more abstract ‘genius which hovers over’ the works of the 
ancients (106). More importantly, Reynolds praises a variety of painters who resist 
reduction to a single evaluative system, and he tries to differentiate his all- 
' encompassing praise by hierarchizing the specific fields in which he takes each 
painter to excel. Yet his favourable evaluation of Gainsborough in the fifteenth 
discourse demonstrates how easily he tends to subvert his own categorical hier- 
archies. , 

The most striking example, finally, of Reynolds’s reluctance to believe in 
natural sets of criteria for beauty is his conspicuous dithering and ambivalence 
regarding his preference for either Raphael or Michelangelo. Although his 
discussion of the two painters may harbour the hope that they can be hierarchized 
according to an ideal of perfection, Reynolds’s evaluation comes to a halt with the 
conclusion that the works of Raphael and Michelangelo are no more than 
essentially different manifestations of excellence: l 


Raffaelle had more Taste and Fancy, Michael Angelo more Genius and Imagination. 
The one excelled in beauty, the other in energy. Michael Angelo has more of the 
Poetical Inspiration: his ideas are vast and sublime; his people are a superior order of 
beings; . . . Raffaelle’s imagination is not so elevated; his figures are not so much 
disjoined from our own diminutive race of beings, though his ideas are chaste, noble 
and of great conformity to their subjects. Michael Angelo’s works have a strong, 
peculiar, and marked character. . . . The excellency of [Raffaelle] lay in the propriety, 
beauty, and majesty of his characters, the judicious contrivance of his Composition, 


3 Martin Heidegger, The Question. Concerning Technology and Other Essays, ed. William Lovitt (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1977), P- 133: , 
36 Reynolds, ‘Papers in the Idler’, p. 238. 
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his correctness of Drawing, purity of Taste, and skilful accommodation of other 
men’s conceptions to his own purpose. (83-84) 


The confusion of incommensurable criteria which Reynolds posits is irredu- 
cible to a totalizing evaluation, and predilection for one or the other artist seems 
to depend on the premises one defines: 


To the question therefore, which ought to hold the first rank, Raffaelle or Michael 
Angelo, it must be answered, that if it.is to be given to him who possessed a greater 
combination of the higher qualities of the art than any other man, there is no doubt 
but Raffaelle is the first. But if, as Longinus thinks, the sublime, being the highest 
excellence that human composition can attain to, abundantly compensates the 
absence of every other beauty, and atones for all other deficiencies, then Michael 
Angelo demands the preference. (84) 


Reynolds posits the criteria which are to be decisive for evaluation in the form 
of a question, yet instead of offering an answer, he contents himself with 
acknowledging the fundamental difference of the two painters.” Reynolds’s 
procedure, therefore, reveals a suspicion that the criteria of excellence within 
painting may be precisely as customary as those underlying the preference for a 
white or black goddess of beauty. At the same time his universalist influences 
prevent him from asserting an openly relational theory of painting, unthinkable _ 
within the epistemological and aesthetic outlook of his age. His evaluative 
practice, nevertheless, speaks for itself: as Lipking observes, while Reynolds 
struggles to decide who is to be seen as the greater artist, his objects seem to 
‘fluctuate like one of those’ optical illusions in which interlocked geometrical 
figures, as one stares at them, alternately emerge from and retreat into the 
background’.*® It is with this fluctuation rather than with an outspoken embrace 
of relationality that Reynolds subverts his evaluative hierarchies and demonstrates 
the customary base of evaluation itself. 


V 


Considering the extent of Reynolds’s ambivalence, it is hardly surprising that his 
- writings still invite totalizing interpretations. While some critics follow Ruskin, 
who takes Reynolds to argue ‘that beauty was merely a result of custom’, Levine 
ascribes to him a ‘timeless generalizing perspective that is the very reverse of 
historicism’.”® Both readings, of course, miss the extent to which Reynolds is 


37 Ido not agree with Monk (Sublime, p. 187) that the fact that Reynolds ends his final lecture with an 
appeal to Michelangelo indicates a clear way out of his evaluative quandary which took place 
eighteen years previously. In his final discourse Reynolds refers neither to his previous indecision, 
nor to Raphael. 

38 Lipking, Ordering of the Arts, p. 198. 


3 Levine, Humanism and History, p. 208; Ruskin, Modern Ditters: vol. V, p. 46. 6. Reynolds's aesthetics, 
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caught between the diverging viewpoints. John Barrell’s recent and very 
enlightening discussion of Reynolds’s location in the nature—custom opposition 
at least recognizes the variety of his standpoints, but follows the critical tradition 
which tends to level them into a coherent development (if non-dialectical). 
According to Barrell, the discursive forces of the late-eighteenth-century 
affirmation of customary law push Reynolds towards a ‘customary aesthetics’, 
which dawns upon him in the Idler papers (1759), then declines by discourse three 
(1770), rises again by discourse seven (1776), reasserts itself as a general principle 
in discourses eight and thirteen (1778/1786), and eventually remains crucial until 
Reynolds’s final unpublished papers.“ However, Barrell’s detection of decided 
and all-embracing turns in Reynolds’s general epistemological and aesthetic 
outlook neglects the extent to which universalist and relational concepts prolifer- 
ate simultaneously throughout Reynolds’s writings. Thus discourse three (whose 
appeal to ‘General Nature’ [48-49] Barrell considers to be central evidence for 
Reynolds’s belief in ‘universal principles’) is also concerned with the existence of ` 
‘different ideas of beauty’ (47); already the fourth discourse is marked by exten- 
sive reader response leanings (57, 59); the relational evaluation of Michelangelo 
and Raphael I have described above appears in the fifth discourse (83); Reynolds’s 
relative concept of genius is developed as early as discourse six (96). On the other 
hand, Reynolds’s Idler papers offer enough references to ‘Nature’ to satisfy 
anyone trying to claim Reynolds for universalism. Discourse seven (which offers 
the revaluation of secondary truths that Barrell takes to be central to the cus- 
tomary aesthetics) also posits ‘a general uniformity and agreement in the minds of 
men’ (131) and a definition of taste as a natural substance (134). Discourses eight 
and thirteen (which, according to Barrell, see the completion of Reynolds’s turn 
towards ‘Custom’) are also strong on the idea that art transports the mind ‘beyond 
the ignorant present, to ages past’ (162, Reynolds’s emphasis) and, more importantly, 


precisely because of its varying parameters, lends itself particularly well to be used as a quarry for 
isolated philosophemes. Thus in Anne K. Mellor’s and Richard E. Matlak’s anthology, British ` 
Literature: 1780-1830 (New York: Harcourt, 1996), Reynolds’s discourse three (together with 
excerpts from Winckelmann) constitutes the material for the chapter on neoclassical aesthetics, 
while Oliver Sigworth’s anthology, Criticism and Aesthetics: 1660-1800 (San Francisco: Rinehart 
Press, 1971) presents Reynolds as a pre-romantic, exclusively printing discourse thirteen. The 
‘conservative’, neoclassical Reynolds is encountered in E. H. Gombrich, ‘Reynolds’s Theory and 
Practice of Imitation’, Norm and Form (London: Phaidon, 1966), pp. 129-136, and David Marshall, 
‘Literature and the Other Arts: (i) Ut Pictura Poesis’, The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism: The 
Eighteenth Century, pp. 681-699, and, in terms of his ‘regressive’ politics, in Robert Uphaus, “The 
Ideology of Reynolds’s Discourses on Art’, Eighteenth-Century Studies, vol. 12 (1978), pp. 151-173, and 
Roger Murray, ‘Working Sir Joshua: Blake’s Marginalia in Reynolds’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 
17 (1977), pp. 82-91. The more ‘progressive’, visionary, and liberal Reynolds is found in John L. 
Mahoney, ‘Reynolds and Wordsworth: The Development of a Post-Enlightenment Aesthetic’, 
Romantic Review, vol. 3, no. 2 (Winter 1992), pp. 147-158, and Irène Simon, ‘Reynolds on Custom 
and Prejudice’. 

4 John Barrell, ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Englishness of English Art’, pp. 160-168; Politics of 
Painting, pp. 136-155. `` 
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develop a theory of imagination which appeals to the world of essence and 
timeless unity operating below the empirical world of ‘individual nature’ and 
‘Custom’. : 

The sheer abundance of Reynolds’s argumentative turns renders the image of 
a process of development dubious. Rather, Reynolds is a critical chameleon, 
whose conceptual balance fluctuates in a non-teleological and erratic way, and 
whose argumentation is marked by oscillation or double gesture.“ Accordingly, 
the genuinely neoclassical Reynolds (with his whole-hearted appeals to an eternal 
‘central form’) slips intermittently into his more modern critical persona (voicing 
confident proclamations of de gustibus non est disputandum). At one point, Reynolds 
is all art instructor and monitor of taste, who condemns cultural mannerism and 
grounds his pedagogical enterprise in universal values; at the next turn of the 
argument, he metamorphoses into a philanthropist who argues that beauty is 
based on ‘Custom’, and that ‘Custom’ itself is irreducible to nature. His critical 
selves shift back and forth between Reynolds the universalist and Reynolds the 
historicist, as if he were to enact the ‘divided self’ he thematizes in some of his 
paintings, and to become the living proof of his observation that man is ‘an 
inconsistent being’ who tends to engage in the ‘double operation’ of appealing to 
‘two objects at a time’.® 

At the root of Reynolds’s oscillation may be something like a process of nega- 
tion (in the Freudian sense): the more radically the historicist Reynolds exposes 
the contingencies of the human condition, the more vehemently his neoclassical 
alter ego denounces them, as if the sheer volume of his appeals to ‘General Nature’ 
was meant to silence the disquieting murmurs which arise from the customary 
aesthetics. 

One result of Reynolds’s shifting of critical personalities, to be sure, is the 
overall incoherency of his aesthetics, wherefore, at a certain level, Blake was not 
altogether wrong in supposing that either Reynolds ‘[m]ust be full of Contra- 
dictions’ or the Discourses ‘the Work of Several Hands’.“ What Blake did not 
honour, however, is the innovative effect of Reynolds’s systemic blindspot: 
whenever Reynolds assumes his historicist persona, he seems to take full in the 
face the radical implications inherent in the discourse of ‘Custom’ and to push 
them to an extreme which is unthinkable within a consistently neoclassical 
framework. He thus posits the fundamental equality of cultural expressions l 


‘| Lipking has observed (in a slightly different context) that Reynolds’s critical enterprise ‘lives in the 
tension, not the resting place between extremes’, and has compared it quite suitably to the 
movement of a pendulum (Ordering of the Arts, p. 185). 

42 See Wendorf’s discussion of Reynolds's ‘fascination with the divided self in Painter in Society, 
pp. 147ff. ; 

® Joshua Reynolds, ‘Reynolds on Shakespeare’, Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. F. W. Hilles (New 
York: McGraw, 1952), p. 135. ? 

4 Blake, Annotations, p. 288. 
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almost twenty years before Herder redresses the conceptual balance in favour of 
historicism.” Blake, on the other hand, tried to solve the nature—culture conflict 
by simply repressing the historical sense altogether. From his romanticist outlook, 
he could not have seen that it is precisely Reynolds’s systemic incoherencies 
which reveal him to be one of the most intriguing aestheticians of the late eight- 
eenth century. 


Giinter Leypoldt, Derendinger Strasse 30, 72072 Tiibingen, Germany. Email: guenter. 
leypoldt@student.uni-tuebingen.de. 


& See notably. Herder’s criticism (1774) of Winckelmann, Hume, Robertson, and Voltaire for their 
eurocentrism and ahistorical method (Sämtliche Werke, ed. Bernhard Suphan (Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1877-1913], vol. V, p. 508), which is generally regarded as the beginning 
of the tradition culminating in post-Hegelian historicism. I am not aware, however, of evidence for 
Herder’s knowledge of Reynolds’s Idler papers, and the German translations of the Discourses 
appeared after Herder formulated his theory. 
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MUSICAL NOISE 


James R. Hamilton 


THE SINGER breathes audibly in preparation for the next phrase. Breath escapes 
around the clarinettist’s embouchure. The trumpet player’s valves click as she 
depresses or releases them. The Venetian Swell clacks and clatters as it shuts or 
opens. These are noises. Since they are noises that are made when musicians per- 
form, we may call them ‘musical noises’.' Their significance stems from the fact 
that audiences of live performances can sometimes hear them. 

With the advent of digitized recording techniques, these noises may be 
expunged from recordings of live performances. But they are part of the live 
experience; so we might ask whether they should not be retained in recordings of 
live performances. More precisely, what we want to know is when, if ever, they 
should be so included and, if so, why. To answer these questions we will want to 
answer some others. We will want to know: 


e what precisely the relation of musical noise is to the music performed; 

e how we should distinguish musical noises from other sounds we want to 
call ‘noises’ but not call ‘musical noises’-—for example, the scraping of the 
bassoonist’s chair as he sits forward to see the music; 

`e whether there is any way to distinguish musical noises like those in our 
original examples from the sounds of instrument malfunction; 

e what difference it might make that in some contemporary music such 
sounds as those in the examples are sometimes deliberately made audible, 
left audible, or both; 

e what kind of contribution musical noises do or could make to our appreci- 
ation of live performance; and 

© whether they are themselves ever (part of) the proper object of appreciation 
in live performance. 


A natural move is to begin at the top of the list and to try to define musical 
noise directly, by contrasting it either with music or with just plain noise. In this 
essay I will present brief analyses of two alternative versions of this general 


1 The first time I heard this term for the phenomena I will be discussing it was used by Jennifer 
Judkins (see n. 2). . 
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‘direct’ strategy.” I will argue both are insufficient or otherwise flawed but contain 
insights an adequate solution should preserve. I then use the analyses to motivate 
a way of reframing the issues that constrains any solution hoping to preserve 
these insights. I will then suggest we adopt an ‘indirect’ strategy, that we begin 
with the last question on the list, ask what in general makes something a proper 
object of musical appreciation, and then try to see how the other questions 
regarding musical noise can profitably be addressed. 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


In what follows, I adopt a distinction between ‘live’ and ‘non-live’ performances. 
Roughly I have in mind to find some way of marking those performances that are 
more nearly for audiences and those that are more nearly for the musicians 
themselves or those that take place in the studio. This way of marking those 
differences is tendentious; for in each of the cases mentioned the performance is 
undeniably live. Instead of arguing for (or against) the distinction, I rely on the 
idea that there may be some way such a distinction could be made out, and that 
there may be something we should want to call the ‘live musicality’ of perfor- 
mances for an audience. I leave the possibility open because, if the distinction is 
real, it ought to make some difference at some point in our understanding of the 
role of musical noise in audience appreciation of music performed for an 
audience. And I do not think that an investigation of the latter possibility should 
be occluded by a more direct argument for or against the distinction itself. 

Secondly, one may wonder why I am focusing on musical noise, as opposed to 
other putatively non-musical aspects of musical performances. After all, attending 
a musical performance is a human activity in which one cannot neatly separate 
the experience of hearing the noises of the instruments from that of seeing the 
movements, postures, and facial expressions of the musicians. And, indeed, much 
of the value of attending a musical performance is taken from all that 

This argument can go in two directions, one raising epistemological doubts, 
the other raising justificatory doubts, about focusing on musical noise. The 
epistemological argument goes like this. 


2 The solutions represented here are derived from papers presented by Jennifer Judkins and Alex 
Neill at the American Society for Aesthetics meetings in April 1997. Judkins’s paper, ‘Signs of a 
Struggle’, is collected in the conference workbook, available through the ASA-Pacific Division. 
Neill’s paper is a five-page set of typewritten comments on Judkins’s paper. Judkins presented her 
paper explicitly as ‘exploratory’. Neill was presenting comments and it is not clear whether the 
second position as laid out here is indeed his own considered position on these issues or was 
intended primarily to facilitate discussion in a conference setting. Accordingly, in the text I do not 
attribute these positions by name as though they were positions either Judkins or Neill would wish 
to be held to. However, I trust I have not distorted either’s view substantially. 

B. R. Tilghman raised this objection to an earlier version of this paper.: I am grateful to him for | 


` discussions of these pdints. I do not know if I have got the point of his objection exactly right or if 
my replies have convinced him. 
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1. One cannot neatly separate the experience of hearing the noises of the 
instruments from that of seeing movements, etc. 

2. Much of the value of attending a musical performance is taken from all that. 

3. All of that is lost in recordings of musical performances. 
Therefore: 

4. Musical noise cannot be separated from the rest of that in any meaningful 
way in order to focus upon it to the exclusion of the rest. 


Now (4), as it'stands, does not follow from these premises. One way in which 
musical noise can be separated from the rest of those aspects of musical 
performance mentioned in the premises is by noting the fact that those other 
aspects have to do with whatever is seen in a musical performance. If they could 
be recaptured at all it would have to be in an audio-visual recording, whereas, of 
course, what we are calling musical noises can be captured in audio recordings 
alone. 

However, the objection may be taken as raising justificatory doubts rather than 
epistemological doubts. In that case, the objector will reason from the same 
foregoing principles to: 


s. There is nothing special about musical noise that would justify focusing 
philosophical analysis upon it to the exclusion of the rest. 


It may be tempting to respond to this objection by appeal, again, to some facts 
about what can be recorded. One might say this: 


6. What is seen is lost in recording and at least some of what is heard (i.e. 
musical noise) might be lost in recording. [Note that (6) is one way of spell- 
ing out (3) in more detail.] 

7. What is seen really cannot be recaptured even in the best audio-visual 
recording. 

8. What is heard can all be captured in audio recording. 


Therefore: 


Not-s. There is something special, after all, about musical noise that would 
justify focusing philosophical analysis upon it to the exclusion of what is 
seen. 


However, I do not think this is the right way to respond to the objection. I do 
not think we know (7) is true, and we may have doubts about (8).* In any case, 
this isnot the direction I wish to take in response to the objection. 


fee 


4 (6) expresses, I take it, the current state of the recording art. (7) and (8) make much stronger claims. 


I note also that some would question premise (7), as a conceptual matter, because of certain 
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The real issue that lies behind both of these preliminary remarks is a concern 
about how we are to understand or, better, how we are to measure the losses that 
occur in recording when any of the aspects we positively associate with attending 

live musical performance is expunged (or simply not captured) in recording. It 
has seemed natural to me to think that, if we can explain the nature of the loss in 
the case of musical noise—which we can separate from what is seen in attending 
live performance—we may learn something useful on its own terms and may also 
learn something useful about how to think through the larger issues alluded to in 
the objection. 

Again, just as the objection urges, there may be nothing special about musical 
noise, as opposed to the rest of what is experienced in attending musical 
performance. But there is this: we can focus on musical noise to the exclusion of 
the rest; and the issues about musical noise are both theoretically interesting in 
their own right and present a pressing practical problem right now, given current 
technology. This seems ample justification for undertaking the analysis; and a 
showing of something special about musical noise is not required to justify our 
attending to it. 


I. TWO VERSIONS OF THE DIRECT STRATEGY 


What I have called the ‘direct strategies’, you will recall, are those that try to 
define musical noise directly, by contrasting it either with music or with just plain 
noise. 

The first version of the direct strategy calls attention to an obvious feature of 
our examples: what makes sounds instances of musical noise is that they are 
‘attached to’ or ‘surround’ the ‘means of tone production’ and are ‘closely tied to 
the nature of the instruments themselves’. I will call this the ‘sounds attached to 
the instruments’ route to a solution (SAI). So far, this is not much more than a 
rough definition. We cannot reasonably expect much explanatory force from it. 
But this definition does direct our attention to interesting matter that is also 
pertinent to our questions. 

In particular, by reminding us that musical noises are intimately connected to 
instruments and what is involved in playing them, this definition focuses our 
attention on features of musical noise directly linked to our appreciation of live 
performance. Some examples: by reminding us of how musical instruments are 
played, musical noises contribute to our grasp of musical expression; because 
musical noises’ are ‘peculiar to individual artists’, musical noises enable us to 
‘share the intimate physical and musical relationship between performer and 
instrument’; musical noises reveal the ‘inner workings’ of performance by ‘laying 


` . 


putative thought experiments about ‘thick recordings’. My ultimate response to the justificatory 
argument does not depend on denying this possibility; so I set it aside without further comment. 


5 Judkins, pp. 1 and 2. 
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bare the performance means’; musical noises ‘connect us tó the eroticism of 
making music with our mouths and hands’; and, since musical noises are more 
likely to be generated in virtuosic performances—because such performances are 
close to the limits of both performers and their instruments—musical noises can 
assist us in appreciating virtuosic performance.® 

This aspect of the first version of the direct strategy is interesting and import- 
ant. The considerations just adduced also might suggest reasons why performers 
would deliberately make or leave audible noises they make in the process of tone 
production. I will not pause to work out further details concerning the ways this 
definition suggests musical noises contribute to appreciation. It is worth looking 
first at what impact it might have by way of assisting us in answering other 
questions with which we began. 

The SAI definition might plausibly be taken to suggest we treat the recording 
question as a practical issue; for, so construed, the definition can yield clear 
guidelines for answering the question. If sounds identifiable as musical noise on 
the definition make their contribution to appreciation in the ways just suggested, 
we may expect sometimes to lose something, possibly something quite important, 
when these noises are expunged from recordings of live performance. Therefore, 
as a practical matter we ought to preserve such sounds in recording live perfor- 
mance whenever such a loss would otherwise! occur. 

After this promising start the limitations of the first definition become obvious. 
First, the foregoing conclusion should also apply to recordings of non-live perfor- 
mances. To be sure, this is a problem for the proponent of the definition only if 
she thinks there is something special about live performance and the contribution 
that musical noises make to our appreciation of live performances. But more 
importantly, the definition also clearly does not entail any determinate position as 
regards whether musical noise is ever the proper object of appreciation. Even if 
what is left out in recordings that expunge musical noise were, for some as yet 
unspecified reason, essential to our appreciation of the live performance, it might 
still be that the musical noise only essentially aids our appreciation and is not (part 
of) what we appreciate, not a proper object of appreciation in its own right. The 
SAI definition simply does not decide this, nor by itself can it suggest any line on 
how we should decide this, either theoretically or practically. 

A further limitation of this definition, as so far developed, has to do with its 
handling of sounds of instrument malfunction. We probably do not expect 
sounds of instrument malfunction to be regarded as either aiding or being part of 
what is appreciated in live musical performance. It would be useful for an account 
of musical noise to show how we might either exclude sounds of instrument 
malfunction from the category of musical noises or explain why, even if one 
cannot exclude them, they fail to aid appreciation or fail to be objects of 


6 Ibid., pp. 1-2, 2, 8-9. 
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appreciation. The definition we are now considering cannot show how we are to 
excliide such sounds from the category.’ According to the definition, what makes 
sounds instances of musical noise is that they are ‘attached to’ or ‘surround’ the 
‘means of tone production’ and are ‘closely tied to the nature of the instruments 
themselves’. Nor can the definition afford us an explanation of how sounds of 
instrument malfunction are not sources of musical value even though they are 
musical noises. To be sure, someone who thinks this definition captures what is 
most centrally important about musical noise is not thereby committed to 
holding that all musical noises are sources of value. But, since the connection 
between musical noises and the means of producing music is the source of much 
that is said on the definition to be valuable in hearing musical noises, the 
definition will need to be made more precise or perhaps supplemented with some 
general account of appreciation in order to provide the requisite explanation. 

Similarly, by relying only on the SAI definition we are unable to explain exactly 
why the scraping of the bassoonist’s chair should not count as musical noise. This 
is because, so far, the definition does not spell out how closely connected to the 
means of tone production a sound must be in order to be musical noise and not 
just noise. It may be possible to refine the definition so as to achieve this. But 
clearly that project is not trivial. l 

Finally, the metaphysically inclined may feel this definition suffers because it 
implies or relies on an inadequate account of the relation between musical noises 
and the sounds that comprise the music. The characterization of music most 
naturally associated with the definition seems to be that music consists of tones 
produced on instruments by musicians. Remember: musical noises are, on this 
definition, sounds that in particular ways accompany the sounds of tone production. 
Music, then, would seem to be that which the noises accompany, that is, tone 
production. Now, this position reflects common speech pretty well. Tones 
produced on instruments by musicians are what we hear when we hear music; 
and they are what we refer to when we ask such questions as ‘Where is that music 
coming from?’,.and they are what we write down. However, those who are 
concerned about such things as individuating pieces of music or musical works 
will be quick to point out the inadequacy of this position, at least as so far 
developed, for that kind of project. For several pretty obvious reasons what makes 
tonight’s performance a performance of the same work we heard last Saturday 
night cannot be these tones made on these instruments by these musicians. 

A proponent of a metaphysically more sophisticated account of music might also 
hope to appeal to such an account in order to resolve the other questions 
concerning musical noise. Indeed, the second version of the direct strategy we 


7 This was a point made forcefully by Neill. Judkins had hoped to find a way to exclude the sounds 
of instrument malfunction from the ‘aesthetic event’ (Judkins, p. 2). Neill noted this would have 
the effect of begging the very question at issue in Judkins’s paper, namely whether musical noises 
should be counted as part of the object of appreciation (Neill, p. 2). 
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will consider attempts to make good on that hope. The second version stems 
from a prior commitment to some variety of the view that musical works are 
types of which individual performances are tokens and/or whatever sounds are 
intended by the performer in instantiating the type (or where there is no type, 
simply whatever sounds are intended by the performer). We can unify the view 
around the concept of ‘intentions’ if we reword the first clause to read ‘Musical 
works are types and music is whatever sounds are intended by the composer in 
creating the type’ and then complete the definition, as above, ‘of which individual 
performances are tokens and/or whatever sounds are intended by the performer 
in instantiating the type (or where there is no type, simply whatever sounds are 
intended by the performer)’. Against this background we can now define ‘musical 
noise’, in contrast to ‘music’, as ‘all those othér, unintended, sounds generated in 
the activity of performing’. Accordingly I will call this view the ‘unintended 
sounds’ version of the direct strategy (US). 

On this second definition of musical noise, the sound of the bassoonist’s chair 
scraping on the floor is still to be reckoned as musical noise. So too will be the 
sounds of instrument malfunction. So, at first, we may seem not to have advanced 
very much. An important difference between the two definitions does emerge 
when we consider sounds not normally considered music that are nevertheless 
deliberately made or left audible. Our first definition suggested reasons why 
performers might deliberately make or leave audible noises they make in the 
process of tone production. But if there are good reasons for deliberately making 
some sound audible to an audience, a proponent of the second definition might 
well ask what there is against regarding such a sound as part of the music, rather 
than regarding it as musical noise. Since the US definition holds that any sound 
intended by the composer/performer belongs to the music, then in particular any 
sounds not normally taken to belong to the music that are deliberately made 
audible do belong to the music after all. Obviously, this leaves unresolved any 
issues about unintended sounds that are left audible in some way. But let us pass 
over that for now. 

The second definition alone is not able to lead us to a determinate answer to 
the proper object question. We may put the problem this way: how do we get 
from this definition: 


US: Musical noises are sounds generated in performance but not intended by the composer 
or performer 


to any conclusion regarding when, if ever, musical noises are part of the proper 


3 This is a very slight modification of Neill’s statement on the issue: ‘Well, and very roughly, if we 


think of “the musical work” as a type of some sort, then musical noise is that which is generated as 
a result of attempting to instantiate or produce a token of the type but which isn’t part of the type 
itself and, ‘if there isn’t a type . . . perhaps musical noise in such cases are those sounds generated 
by the activity of performing which the performer doesn’t intend to make’ (Neill, p. 2). «> 
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object of musical appreciation? We can get a determinate negative answer if we 
supplement (US) with 


IO: Only that which is intended by composer or performer can be part of the proper object 
of musical appreciation. 


For reasons we shall discuss below, IO is clearly too strong. For the moment 
notice only that it also seems undermotivated or, better, insufficiently explan- 
atory. o 

A natural supplement to our second definition, because it also relies on facts 
about composers’ and performers’ intentions and promises to be more explan- 
atory, would be an achievement account of the contribution musical noises make 
to musical appreciation. An achievement story about the value of musical noise is 
also suggested by one of those factors mentioned in the account of the contri- 
bution of musical noise to our appreciation of performances that is associated 
with our. first definition, namely the part that musical noise plays in assisting our 
appreciation of virtuosic performances. If we focus on the role musical noises 
play in virtuosic performances we can be led to think that, in general, musical 
noises remind us that musical performance is an achievement, often a consider- 
able achievement, and that they remind us of what kinds of achievement musical 
performances are. If, in addition, we hold a plausible view about the connection 
between achievement and intention: 


AI: Only what is intended by an agent can be said to be an achievement of that agent 
we are able to arrive at 


AMA: What is properly appreciated in musical performance is the achievement of the 
composer or performer. 


Finally, if we combine both AMA and AI with US we are able once again to come 
to a definitive—and negative—answer to the question whether musical noise is 
ever part of the proper object of appreciation in live performance. The argument 
goes like this: 


US: Musical noises are sounds not intended by the composer or performer. 


AMA: What is properly appreciated in musical performance is the achievement of the 
composer or performer. 


AI: Only what is intended by an agent can be said to be an achievement of that agent. 


Thus 


. Not-O: Only the music, not musical noises, can be part of what is properly appreciated - 
in musical performance. 
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Here it might do well to forestall a confusion. The view we are considering 
holds that musical noises are not proper objects of appreciation. It might be easy 
to confuse this with a normative position as to the relative (dis)value of musical 
noises in comparison to the music. That is not how I understand either the 
issues or this particular position. The idea that something is a ‘proper object 
of appreciation’ is, as I understand it, just the idea that it is (part of) what we 
appreciate. And ‘to appreciate’, furthermore, means to understand and to assess 
for value (not to assign only positive value). Thus the view we are considering 
holds that musical noises are never to be so assessed in their own right. It neither 
makes nor implies a judgement of aesthetic value. 

Returning to the main thread, we confront a curious upshot of the view under 
consideration, namely that this second definition, supplemented by an achieve- 
ment account of musical appreciation, actually does not have a resolution of the 
recording issue. It provides no single definitive answer to the question whether 
musical noises should ever be included on recordings of live performances; in 
fact, it leads to two antithetical answers. From Not-O one can conclude that only 
the music—the intended sounds—ought to be included on recordings. But, on the 
grounds we used to support Not-O, one can argue that, since musical noises 
assist us in realizing the achievement a particular musical performance is, and 
since it is likely we will not realize that from hearing only the music on a record- 
ing, musical noises ought to be included on recordings of live performances (and, 
indeed, on recordings of non-live performances as well).? 


II. DEEPER DISSATISFACTIONS WITH THE SECOND VERSION OF THE DIRECT STRATEGY 


One further dissatisfaction we may feel with the second version of the direct 
strategy has to-do with its failure to make anything of some of the more inter- 
esting features of musical noise picked out by the first version. In particular, an 
achievement account of the contribution that musical noises make to appreciation 
is too restrictive to get at most of the features picked out by our first definition 
except, of course, that of the contribution musical noise makes to our appreci- 
ation of virtuosic performances. We may be inclined to think that, despite its 
other difficulties, the first definition does put us in touch with other matters that 
are involved more nearly with our appreciation of the ‘live musicality’, so to 
speak, of live musical performance. I will have more to say about this later. 

A second dissatisfaction we may feel has to do with the fact that the second 
version leaves it unclear how anyone could have an artistic or critical interest in 
using the term ‘noise’ in reference to any sounds, not normally taken to be music, 
that are deliberately made audible. On the US definition of musical noise, such 


sounds just belong to the music. This seems to foreclose any kind of artistic/ 

? Once again, this latter conclusion will be a problem for a proponent of US plus AMA only if she 
seeks by means of this discussion to carve out something special about live versus non-live 
performance. 
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critical interest or point one might find in both hearing the sounds, together with 
the music, and still calling those sounds ‘noise’. If ever there were such an 
interest or point, requiring that we categorize all intended sounds as ‘music’ 
would render that point invisible in the philosophical account of music criticism. 
One might have genuine cause for concern about a philosophical theory that ob- 
scured part of the very phenomena for which it sought to account."! 

A third dissatisfaction with the US definition of musical noise (plus an 
achievement account of musical appreciation) can be brought out by reflecting on 
the fact that IO is entailed by the achievement model of appreciation and our 
plausible connection between achievement and intention. The argument is 
straightforward. 


AMA: What is properly appreciated in musical performance is what is achieved. 
AI: Only what is intended by an agent can be said to be an achievement of that agent. 
Thus: 


IO: Only sounds that are intended by composers or performers can be part of what is 
appreciated in musical performance. 


Earlier I asserted that IO is too strong. It is time to spell that out. Showing that this 
claim rules out something we should want to preserve turns out to be easy. Cases of 
unintentionally produced sounds that are proper objects of appreciation are not hard 
to find. Indeed, we already noted that the US definition of musical noise leaves some 
possible cases of this kind dangling when it fails to account for sounds deliberately 
left audible, even when not deliberately produced. There are more significant cases. 
At one end of a range of possible cases are those in which a performer sets it up such 
that sounds not individually intended can occur at random, or at least unbidden, but 
which the performer intends the audience to appreciate as part of the performance if 
or when they do occur. This kind of case could involve controversial musical practices 
that, we might think, do not fall sufficiently clearly within the range of the concept 
of ‘musical performance’ to bear the weight I am giving them. But there are also 
cases of much more standard musical practice where this description seems clearly 
right—many jazz performances, for example. And there are cases where the 
performer can neither intend the occurrence of sounds that accompany playing a 
particular instrument nor intend that such sounds not occur. This includes, but is 
not restricted to, cases where the performer can minimize the occurrence of these 


10 An analogous case can be found in the recent history of dance. Lucinda Childs developed a piece 
in which there was no music for the dance, and what was heard.was ‘created’ entirely from the 
sounds of the dancers’ feet hitting the floor. Was it part of the dance? Not clear. Was it music? 
Clearly not. Much of the point was that it was noise. Was it intended to be noticed and appreciated 
by the audience? Clearly so. 


See Cora Diamond, ‘Losing your Cones Ethics, vol. 98 (January, 1988), pp. 255—277- 
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sounds to some degree. The Venetian Swell is just such a case. Ifa performer chooses 
to play a Bach keyboard selection on a pipe organ with Venetian Swell, she may not 
intend the audience to notice or appreciate the sound of the shutters. I suppose that 
in the normal case she would not; for the factors affecting instrument choice are 
likely to have to do with the quality of the instrument’s tone, the responsiveness of 
the action to the demands of the piece, and so on. But were the performer to wish 
the audience to attend to and appreciate those sounds, this should be relevant to the 
question whether those sounds are part of the proper object of appreciation in that 
performance. The second version of the direct strategy just rules out that these 
intentions could be relevant. As such, it forecloses on a matter that seems properly to 
belong to the musical judgement of performers, critics, and audiences. 

If IO is too strong, then either AI or AMA is also too strong. What has gone 
wrong? I think the culprit is this: the only intendings considered on our second 
version of the direct strategy are intendings to do something or other. But it is 
clear we often intend that certain states of affairs come about in addition to 
intending to do certain things.” If we relax the second definition’s account of 
performers’ intentions in favour of an account that includes reference not only to 
intendings to make music but also to intendings to allow certain other sounds to 
be noticed by audiences, we can reframe the issues here so as to focus first on 
what counts as a proper object of appreciation and then see what sort of 
constraints are necessary for an adequate solution to the other questions about 
musical noise. 


IV. DEVELOPING AN ‘EXPANDED INTENTIONS’ STORY ABOUT THE OBJECT OF 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
I suggest the following provisional analysis of the complex structure of the 
intention of musical composers and performers: 
A musical composer or performer qua musical composer or performer: 


(i) intends to make some music; and ; 

(ii) intends that her audience notice and appreciate both the music made and (in 
some cases and to some extent) some of the other sounds produced, but not 
necessarily intentionally produced as music, in the activity of making the 
music. 





12 See Michael Bratman, ‘Simple Intention’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 36 (1979), pp. 245-259 and 
‘What is Intention?’, in Cohen, Morgan, and Pollack (eds), Intentions in Communication (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1990), pp. 15-31. See also and especially Bruce Vermazen, ‘Objects of Intention’, 
Philosophical Studies, vol. 71 (1993), pp. 223~265. I do not think we need be committed, at this point, 
to the position there are ‘non-act intentions’ as Vermazen argues certain conditional intentions 
require. That is, so far as we have gone in the account in this essay, the composer’s or performer’s 
intention that something be so and so may be reducible, after all, to the intention to do something 
that brings it about that so and so. -" 
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I will call this the ‘expanded intentions’ story about the object of musical 
appreciation (EIO). Several things are noteworthy about this strategy. First, and 
obviously, this is not an account of ‘musical noise’. That is why I have called this 
strategy ‘indirect’. Second, and relatedly, EIO is deliberately vague about what 
counts as ‘making music’. This allows us the flexibility either to require or to 
foreclose a metaphysically sophisticated account of that issue as, or if, the need 
actually arises. Also note that the new strategy is phrased initially so as explicitly 
to include, within the category of ‘potential objects of appreciation’, sounds 
deliberately left audible in certain musical genres, styles, and movements, and, 
indeed, such sounds insofar as they may be regarded as ‘noises’ for artistic/critical 
purposes. 

Although not explicitly about ‘musical noise’, the new strategy does promise to 
afford us, or at least point us towards, constraints on satisfactory solutions 
concerning our initial set of questions. A major difference between the second 
direct definition of musical noise that we considered and the present indirect 
strategy has to do with the fact that the latter separates the question, ‘How do we 
tell music both from musical noise and from just plain noise?’ from the question, 
‘How do we tell what is the object of appreciation in live musical performance?’ 
That is, on our new strategy, whether the sounds of instrument malfunction and 
the sounds our bassoonist’s chair makes are properly called ‘music’, ‘musical 
noise’, or ‘noise’ is a separate question from whether, when, and why we should 
notice and appreciate such sounds. Moreover, in terms of our new strategy the 
object of appreciation question is to be regarded as a practical question. The 
answer to it is to be inferred from the particulars of specific performances. It 
may be unlikely, and I do not know what would be in anyone’s mind as a further 
musical point here, but one need not rule out in advance that a performer might 
perform in such a way as to let her audience know she wishes them to attend to 
the malfunctions of her instrument or the scrapings of a chair. For more standard 
cases, consider the contrast between the sound of the intake of breath in typical 
performances of operatic solos, where the sounds are audible but the convention 
is that no one hears them, and the sounds of the intake of breath in some 
performances of Gregorian chant, where the audible breathing is part of what 
one attends to and sometimes senses as essential to the musical meaning and 
expressiveness of the work. Clearly there is some invitation tc attend that takes 
place in the latter case that is absent from the former. EIO represents such 
invitations (or their absence) as among the normal, possible, intentional actions 
of performers. 

From this perspective it is clear that the new strategy brings back into view 
factors about musical noise, noticed on the first direct definition of musical noise 
but obscured on the second, that could affect our appreciation of live performance 
in other ways | than being mere aids, to appreciating the achievement of the music. 
It is an advantage of EIO that it explains how we might be intended to notice and 
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appreciate musical noises, and how musical noises might be part of what we 
appreciate, especially when we consider those musical noises that call attention to 
the intimacy between performer and instrument and to the sensuality of 
performing music. For these are factors that do seem to be involved in what it is 
we appreciate in whatever it is that could be called the ‘live musicality’ of live 
musical performance. 


V. UNFINISHED BUSINESS FOR THE ‘EXPANDED INTENTIONS’ STORY 


None of this is to suggest the new strategy is without problems. I conclude with 
a brief inventory of some remaining interconnected issues. 

To provide fully satisfactory philosophical answers or even a fully satisfactory 
philosophical account of what is in play in practical answers to our questions, EIO 
needs to be supplemented by a further clause that specifies more precisely the 
relationships between performers and audiences. More specifically, what is 
needed is an account of performers’ intentions that also makes reference to the 
interaction between performers and audiences. This point can be brought out by 
comparing two ways we can fail to resolve the recording question. Our second 
direct definition failed to answer this question because the theory entailed two 
mutually exclusive answers. In the case of the new indirect strategy, the question 
also goes unanswered; but, under the new strategy, the question can be reframed 
as a question about what recording practice can or will best capture the realization 
of composers’ or performers’ intentions in the live performance." Thus, the new 
strategy points us towards trying to make the question an intelligible practical 
problem. However, and this is the point, the new strategy also points us towards 
only part of what is needed to understand the practical problem here, namely 
what the performer intends her audience to notice and appreciate. What is left out 
is an account of what is involved when audiences take up the invitation. It is 
unclear whether a satisfactory answer can be given about including musical noises 
on recordings without some account of audience uptake of composer’s/perfor- 
mers’ intentions. 

A second reason for bringing considerations about the audience into the fully 
worked out account has to do with the need for constraints on what composers or 
performers could intend. As this is developed so far in the new strategy, there is 
nothing the composer or performer could not intend. Surely that is too strong. 


3 Tam not presuming this can be done. See Stephen Davies, ‘So, You Want to Sing with the Beatles? 
Too Late!’ and Theodore Gracyk, ‘Listening to Music: Performances and Recordings’, both in 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 55, no. 2 (Spring 1997), pp. 129-137 and 139—150 respect- 
ively. These two essays lay out important arguments concerning whether, in principle, anything 
that can take place musically in live performance can also be reproduced on recording. The point I 
am arguing here is somewhat tangential: I suspect it may not be just a tautology to claim that what 
is missing in recordings of live performances is their very ‘liveness’; but more needs to be said by 
way of spelling that out. 
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The solution to this difficulty will most naturally appeal to the idea that if you do 
not think you can do a thing you cannot intend to do it either. And the constraints 
on what a composer or performer can intend an audience to notice and appreciate 
are going to have to be made out in terms of what she can expect to convince an 
audience to notice and appreciate. A jazz trumpet player may have every reason to 
think she can ‘sell’ a fluffed note; but the bow-tied trumpet player in the middle 
of a classical trumpet sonata has no such chance. 

There are independent grounds for seeking a role for audience involvement in 
our account of what belongs to the proper objects of musical appreciation. These 
added grounds have to do with what is involved in explicating more precisely how 
audiences contribute to the determination of what is a proper object of appreci- 
ation. Making specific the relation of performers and audiences—especially in a 
way that is adequate to understanding how the invitation to attend is made by 
performers and taken up (or not) by audiences—will require we articulate that 
relationship along the lines of a ‘socially cooperative activity’. For it will be 
within the context of the kind of mutual physical and mental responsiveness 
characteristic of performances that we will be able to see clearly the way in which 
invitations to attend to music, musical noises, and even noises are made by 
performers and taken up or rejected by audiences and, so, appreciated (or not) as 
part of the live musical event." 


James R. Hamilton, Department of Philosophy, Kansas State University, Manhattan, KS 
66506, USA. Email: hamilton@ksu.edu. 


14 Difficult issues arises here. The issues are, given the kind of account necessary to explain the give 
and uptake involved in determining what are the objects of appreciation in live performance, 
whether and to what degree such an account will be committed to ‘non-act intentions’ (already 
mentioned at n. 12) and/or to genuine ‘group intentions’. Concerning the latter, see Michael 
Bratman, ‘Shared Cooperative Activity’, Philosophical Review, vol. 101, no. 2 (April 1992), pp. 
327-341; John Searle, ‘Collective Intentions and Actions’, in Cohen et al., Intentions in Communi- 
cation, pp. 401-415; Margaret Gilbert, ‘Walking Together: A Paradigmatic Social Phenomenon’, 
Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. XV (1990), pp. 1-14; and David Velleman, ‘How to Share an 
Intention’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 57, no. 1 (March, 1997) pp. 29-50. i 


15 I wish to thank Philip Clark, Kai Draper, Sean Foran, Michael Jalacci, Alex Neill, and Ben Tilgh- 
man for helpful discussions of very early drafts. I am also grateful to Sally Banes for discussing the 
ideas in this paper with me and for suggesting I look at some examples in dance. Finally, I would 
like to thank both Carol Gould for helpful comments on an earlier and shorter version read at the 
American Society for Aesthetics annual meeting, November’1998, in Bloomington, Indiana, and 
Diana Raffman, the chair of that séssion,-who also made helpful suggestions. The usual caveats 
attach. 
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GOODMAN AND THE WRONG NOTE 


PARADOX 
Stefano Predelli 


IN LANGUAGES of Art Nelson Goodman develops an account of the relationship 
between a musical work and its performances, grounded on a theory of notation. 
Friends and foes of Goodman’s views agree that his position entails the counter- 
intuitive result that a musical performance with just one wrong note may not 
count as'a performance of a given work. Goodman merrily parts with our 
intuitions on the ground that they lead to ‘disaster for theory’;! his critics, on the 
other hand, find in such a result the material for a reductio argument against 
Goodman’s views. I shall refer to the thesis that one wrong note precludes a 
certain event from qualifying as a performance of the relevant work as the wrong 
note paradox. It is the main aim of this paper to provide a minimal modification of 
Goodman’s views on the role and structure of musical notation, which yields an 
explanation of the relationships between a musical work and its performances 
that is immune from the wrong note paradox. 

In the first two sections of this paper, I summarize the main theses in 
Goodman’s analysis of the relationship between a work and its instances. In 
section III, I discuss Goodman’s apparent commitment to the wrong note 
paradox. In section IV, I present a position which is both consistent with the 
fundamental tenets in Languages of Art and unaffected by that paradox. 


I. AUTOGRAPHIC VERSUS ALLOGRAPHIC 
In the third chapter of Languages of Art Goodman introduces a question that sets 


the tone for the following hundred pages or so: 


[a] problem concerning authenticity is raised by the rather curious fact that in music, 
unlike painting, there is no such thing as a forgery of a known work. (LA, p. 112) 


Goodman begins his investigation of this ‘curious fact’ by introducing the by now 
famous distinction between autographic and allographic arts. A work of art is 


1 Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols, 2nd edn Gndianapolis 


Hackett, 1976), p. 120. Hereafter LA. 
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autographic if and only if ‘even the most exact duplication of it does not thereby 
count as genuine’; an allographic work is one which is not autographic (LA, p. 113). 
Extending the terminology from works to the arts themselves, Goodman 
rephrases the problem at issue as the need for an explanation of ‘the fact that 
some arts but not others are autographic’ (LA, p. 113). The preliminary answer 
Goodman gives a few pages later is that only in the case of allographic arts is there 
a ‘theoretically decisive test for compliance’ (LA, p. 117). 

The third chapter of Languages of Art raises a variety of problems for the reader. 
For instance, given that an allographic art is defined merely as a non-autographic 
art, it seems to follow that a sufficiently accurate duplication of an allographic 
work must count as genuine. Yet it is by no means clear what a duplication of an 
allographic work, such as a novel or a symphony, is supposed to be. Goodman’s 
comment that ‘Any accurate copy of the text of a poem or novel is as much the 
original work as any other’ (LA, p. 114) is of little help, since no copy of a text 
may correctly be taken to be the work itself. Perhaps Goodman is rather after the 
distinction between two kinds of instantiable works of arts, an allographic work 
being such that an accurate copy of any of its instances also qualifies as an 
instance. Even this distinction would, however, be relatively uninteresting, unless 
the idea of an accurate copy is spelled out in more detail. For, given a sufficiently 
liberal interpretation of accuracy, all instantiable arts would turn out to be 
allographic, thereby rendering Goodman’s distinction vacuous. For instance, if 
one holds that a copy of a print is accurate just in case it originates from the 
appropriate plate, then even print-making, one of Goodman’s favourite examples 
of autographic art, must be classified together with literature, music, and drama.” 

Albeit indirectly, however, Goodman does give indications of what kind of 
accuracy he has in mind. In the allographic arts, such as music and literature, our 
criteria for what counts as an accurate copy, and consequently our criteria for 
what objects qualify as instances of a given work, do not contain historical or 
causal information. In music, for instance, 


No historical information concerning the production of the performance can affect 
the result. Hence deception as to the facts of production is irrelevant, and the notion 
of a performance that is a forgery of the work is quite empty. (LA, p. 118) 


It is the allographic artworks, defined as those whose instances are determined 
without appeal to causal and historical criteria, which keep Goodman occupied 
in the central chapters of Languages of Art. One of the. important problems 
allographic artworks present pertains to the nature of the relationship between a 
work and its instances. According to Goodman, such a relation is mediated by the 
existence of a notation. An art is allographic, in Goodman’s views, if and only if 





2 For an analysis-of the autographic/allographic distinction, see Jerrold Levinson, ‘Autographic and 
Allographic Art Revisited’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 38 (1980). 
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there is a notation for it, that is, a (historically and causally indifferent) test for 
determining which events qualify as instances of a certain work. 

Goodman is wrestling with a host of different, though perhaps related, 
problems in Languages of Art. But if the summary I provided thus far is accurate, it 
is clear that the ontological question of the relationship between a work and its 
instances is one of the central issues in the book. In particular, Goodman seems 
to be particularly interested in the analysis of such a relationship with respect to 
the allographic art of music. One of Goodman’s tasks is thus that of explaining 
how a certain performance qualifies as a performance of a musical work, given the 
assumption that no historical or causal facts concerning that performance are of 
relevance. . 

Of course, it may legitimately be wondered whether this crucial assumption is 
at all tenable, and, consequently, whether Goodman’s starting point is a faux pas? 
Moreover, one may question whether such an anti-historical stance is indeed an 
essential component of the position developed in Languages of Art. Elsewhere, I 
suggested that the central features of Goodman’s account of the relationships 
between a musical work and its performances are consistent with a point of 
view which gives due relevance to historical and causal facts, notwithstanding 
Goodman’s sympathy for the opposite point of view. The main concern of this 
essay is, however, with a different kind of problem, namely with Goodman’s 
commitment to what I call the wrong note paradox. Since the thesis I wish to 
defend is that the theory in Languages of Art may be freed from such an un- 
comfortable commitment, I shall hereafter share Goodman’s assumption of the 
non-relevance of a performance’s historical profile. 


I. NOTATION 


According to Goodman, the appropriate relation between a performance and a 
work is determined by that work’s score, in the following strong sense: 


First, a score must define a work, marking off the performances that belong to the 
work from those that do not... . But that is not all. . . . Not only must a score 
uniquely determine the class of performances belonging to the work, but the score 
(as a class of copies or inscriptions that so define the work) must be uniquely 
determined, given a performance and the notational system. (LA, pp. 128~130) 


3 See for instance Jerrold Levinson, ‘Autographic and Allographic Art Revisited’ and ‘What a Musical 


Work Is’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 77 (1980). For a criticism of Goodman’s autographic/allographic 
distinction which stresses the fact that ‘individuation in every art is inherently linked to history of 
production’, see Michael Wreen, ‘Goodman on Forgery’, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 33 (1983). For 
more recent discussions of the autographic/allographic distinction, see also Christopher Janaway, 
“Two Kinds of Artistic Duplication’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 37 (1997) and ‘What a Musical 
Forgery Isn’t’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39 (1999). 


4 See my ‘Goodman and the Score’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39, no. 2 (1999). 
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Such a relation between a score and a performance, Goodman argues, is possible 
because (and only because) scores are characters in a notational system. 

A notational system is a symbolic system of a particular kind. Symbolic systems 
consist, possibly among other things, of characters, conceived of as classes of 
utterances, inscriptions, or marks (LA, p. 131). Notational systems are symbolic 
systems which obey five desiderata, two of which are syntactic in nature, and 
pertain to the relationship between a character and the marks belonging to it. 
According to the constraint of disjointness, no mark may belong to more than one 
character in a notational system. According to articulation, it must be at least 
theoretically possible to determine, for any mark, whether it belongs to one rather 
than another character. On the basis of what Goodman calls a ‘field of reference’, 
an inscription is then correlated to its semantic counterparts, the objects the 
inscription complies with (its compliants). A notational system must also conform to 
three criteria concerning the semantic relations between inscriptions and com- 
pliants. Firstly, the system must be unambiguous: no inscription may have distinct 
compliance-classes, and no character may have inscriptions associated with 
distinct compliance-classes. When dealing with systems that conform to this 
criterion, we may speak of compliance-classes as directly associated to a character, 
‘without bothering to distinguish among its several instances’ (LA, p. 147-148). 
Secondly, the compliance-classes of two distinct characters must be disjoint. 
Thirdly, it must be possible to determine, for any object, whether it complies 
with one or another character. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out that Goodman’s syntactic criteria play a 
role in his analysis of the relations between a score and a performance only given 
his independent assumption that the inscriptions of a character, rather than the 
character itself, are the bearers of the fundamental semantic relation of 
compliance (LA, p. 144). If the relation between a score and a class of compliants 
were semantically immediate, the details concerning the relationship between the 
score and the actual copies of it would be of mere practical interest. Suppose, for 
instance, that a certain printed sheet x belongs to two scores, sı and 52, in violation 
to Goodman’s requirement of syntactic disjointness. It may well be impractical to 
follow x in the attempt to produce a sound-sequence which complies with, say, s1 
rather than s2. However, if the relationship between s; and a certain class of items 
is of the appropriate semantic nature, the resulting sound event either is, or is 
not, a performance of the work associated with sr. The problems affecting our 
epistemological relation to the character s; via a certain recalcitrant token are thus 
irrelevant to the question concerning the relationship between certain perfor- 
mances and sy, unless it is independently assumed that such a relation is mediated 
by, possibly among other things, that very token. 

Hereinafter, I shall thus focus primarily on the relationship holding between a 
score and its compliants, ignoring for simplicity’s sake the question of its relation 
to its actual copies. The starting point for my discussion of the wrong note 
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paradox is thus Goodman’s assumption that a score is a character in a notational 
system, associated with a compliance-class, regardless of any causal-historical fact. 
This important constraint, however, still leaves ample room for a decision 
regarding which properties of a sound event must be addressed by a score. As 
Goodman points out, systems that conform to the dictates of notationality may 
impose differing constraints on the class of instances for a given work. . For 
instance, a performance may qualify as an instance of a work w with respect to a 
score for w written in figured bass, but not with respect to a score for w in specific 
notation. Moreover 


. even a system with only two characters, one having as compliants all piano 
performances beginning with a middle c, and the other having as compliants all other 
performances, would be notational—though for this system there could be only two 
different works. (LA, p. 190) 


If such extremely coarse-grained systems are admissible, however, why does 
Goodman hold that each and every indication pertaining to pitch and duration of 
notes must be followed, if a performance is to qualify as an instance of a work? I 
turn to the discussion of Goodman’s commitment to the wrong note paradox in 
the next section. 


II. THE WRONG NOTE PARADOX 


Goodman’s claim that his views commit him to the wrong note paradox makes its 
first appearance in a footnote to his statement that in music a ‘test of correctness 
of spelling’ is available, which determines which instances belong to a given 
work. He writes: 


. .. the composer or musician is likely to protest indignantly at refusal to accept a 
performance with a few wrong notes as an instance of a work; and he surely has 
ordinary usage on his side. But ordinary usage here points the way to disaster for 
theory. (LA, p. 120, n. 13) 


The theme returns in chapter 5, where we read: 


Since complete compliance with the score is the only requirement for a genuine 
instance of a work, the most miserable performance without actual mistakes does 
count as such an instance, while the most brilliant performance with a single wrong 
note does not. (LA, p. 186) 


This sudden insistence on note-by-note accuracy may seem puzzling. After 
all, one may point out, Goodman has explicitly recognized that a score may 
provide only very loose constraints, and that it may even fail to prescribe certain 
sequences of notes as constitutive of the work. For instance, a score may well 
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belong to a system with only two characters, one of which discriminates piano 
performances beginning with a semi-quaver from all other performances. 
However, one may reply on Goodman’s behalf that remarks of this kind are 
hardly relevant with respect to the notational system stemming from our intu- 
itions about the identity criteria for a work. For, even though the above envisaged 
notational system is possible, it is simply false that we recognize only two musical 
works, and that we sort performances only according to the duration of the first 
played note. At least with respect to music of a certain kind, we take the 
specification of pitches, relative duration, and other aspects of the notes in a piece 
as important to the identity of the work. This dependency of the choice of a 
notational system upon pre- existing intuitions is addressed by Goodman in the 
following passage: 


. the notation does not dictate the distinction [between the constitutive and 
contingent properties of a work] arbitrarily, but must follow generally—even though 
it may amend—lines ae ens drawn by the informal classification of perfor- 
mances into works... (LA, p. 121) 


However, if our pre-theoretic intuitions are supposed to guide the choice of an 
adequate notational system, why should we end up being saddled with the 
unintuitive result that compliance to a score requires absolute note-by-note 
conformity? It is true that we want more demanding criteria than those of a 
system at best able to sort out performances into two groups. But we also do not 
‘want criteria so demanding that any sound event with one ‘wrong note’ fails as an 
instance of a given work. Goodman replies to these considerations by providing 
an argument which, if successful, would indicate that even a minimal carelessness 
inevitably leads to disastrous consequences: 


The innocent-seeming principle that performances differing by just one note are 
instances of the same work risks the consequence—in view of the transitivity of 
identity—that all performances whatsoever are of the same work. . . . for by a series 
of one-note errors of omission, addition, and modification, we can go all the way 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony to Three Blind Mice. (LA, p. 187) 


It seems that the passage I just cited aims at convincing the reader that the 
intuitive admissibility of one-note mistakes does not resist closer scrutiny. For, 
so the argument goes, such an intuition entails the unacceptable result that 
anything qualifies as a performance of any work whatsoever. In other words, 
Goodman appears to be arguing that his commitment to the wrong note paradox 
is unproblematic, since our contrary intuitions are independently untenable. If 
it is interpreted along these lines, however, Goodman’s reasoning is far from 
convincing. Consider, for instance, a sound sequence s which perfectly instanti- 
ates ‘Beethoven’ s Fi ifth Symphony, and suppose that we are pre-theoretically willing 
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to consider any other sound sequence as an instance of that work, as long as it 
differs from s at most by the occurrence of one different note. (In practice, our 
criteria are, of course, even less demanding than this. For concreteness sake, I 
shall hereinafter assume that no more than one wrong note may occur, without 
compromising a performance’s claim to instantiate a given work. My remarks can 
be easily extended in order to accommodate more permissive standards.) There is 
no intuitive ground for supposing that a sound-sequence s*, which differs from s 
in more dramatic terms, ought to be accepted as an instance of the Fifth 
Symphony, even if s* differs from some other acceptable performance by at most 
one note. The very first step in Goodman’s move towards Three Blind Mice 
appears to be ungrounded (and the appeal to transitivity of identity seems to be 
quite out of place in this context). 

But another interpretation of the reasoning cited above is available. According 
to it, the argument that our undemanding intuitive criteria lead to the 
unacceptable indifference between Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and Three Blind 
Mice must be read vis-à-vis Goodman’s own framework for the relationship 
between a work and its instances. Within Goodman’s theoretic apparatus, the 
intuition that one wrong note does not compromise a performance’s claim to be 
of a work amounts to the claim that, for any performance a which complies with 
the score of that work, if a performance b differs from a by one note, then b also 
complies with the score. This interpretation of our intuition forces us to accept 
widely remote performances as instances of a given work, ‘by a series of one-note 
errors’. Note, however, that although the present reading of the passage cited 
above appears to be consonant with Goodman’s stepwise strategy, it simply fails 
to provide the kind of support his theory needs, when faced with the wrong note 
paradox. For all that has been shown now is that Goodman’s interpretation of the 
intuitive admissibility of minor errors entails the identification of intuitively 
distinct works, once Goodman’s analysis of the relationship between a work and 
its instances is taken for granted. Far from convincing us to relinquish our 
permissive attitudes, such reasoning may merely confirm our suspicion that the 
theory in Languages of Art yields pre-theoretically unacceptable results. 

Goodman has thus not provided an argument for the conclusion that, 
perplexing as it may look at first sight, the wrong note paradox is an admissible 
result. Ironically, it rather appears that the passage I cited merely stresses the 
commitment of the theory in Languages of Art to a thesis which we may continue 
to regard as intuitively unacceptable. But is Goodman correct in regarding the 
wrong note paradox as an unavoidable consequence of his views? Is it true that 
the essential tenets in Goodman’s explanation of the relationships between a 
work and its performances entail that minor mistakes suffice for rejecting a 
performance’s claim to be of a certain work? In the remainder of this section, I 
present what seems to be a compelling argument supporting an affirmative reply to 
these questions. ' 
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Consider a score S of a work w, consisting (possibly among other things) of the 
indication that the notes C, G, and C are to be played in that order. (I ignore for 
simplicity other prescriptions the score may provide, such as those having to do 
with relative duration, timbre, etc.). Consider now a performance pr which 
complies with S, and another performance pz which is just like p; in all relevant 
respects, except for sounding a G-sharp instead of the G-natural indicated by S. 
The following reductio argument seems to show that our intuition that pz is an 
instance of w must be mistaken, if Goodman’s theory of the relationships be- 
tween a work and a performance is accepted: 


Suppose that p2 is a performance of w. 

p2 is a performance of w iff it complies with the score of w, S [premise]. 

p2 complies with S [from (1) and (2)]. 

p2 complies with a score S*, which is like S except for indicating a g-sharp 
where S indicates a g-natural [premise]. 

5. S#S* [premise]. ; 

6. The compliance classes of two distinct scores are disjoint [premise] 


A O N H 


The assumption in (1) leads to the mutually inconsistent propositions in (3), 
(4), (5), and (6): if p2 complies with two distinct scores S and S*, then their 
compliance-classes cannot have an empty intersection. Since analogous reason- 
ings may be produced for any other performance which differs from p: with 
respect to one or more notes, it follows that only perfect performances of w 
qualify as its instances. The premises on lines (2) and (6) are central claims in 
Goodman’s explanation of the relationship between a performance and a work: a 
performance is of a given work insofar as it is determined by its score, which in 
turn must be a character in a notational system. The premise on line (5) seems 
independently unquestionable: scores indicating different notes are distinct. The 
premise on line (4), on the other hand, is worthy of closer scrutiny. 


IV. A SOLUTION OF THE PARADOX 


Consider the score S*, introduced above. It appears to consist of characters whose 
compliants are, respectively, C sounds, G-sharp sounds, and C sounds. Given the 
supposition that scores are characters in what Goodman calls a composite 
notational system, together with certain assumptions concerning the appropriate 
interpretation of the juxtaposition of characters, it seems to follow that S* has 
sound sequences C-G;-C in its compliance class. Now, the performance pz 
discussed in the foregoing argument is indeed an event consisting, among other 
things, of a sound sequence C-Gy-C. However, this fact does not entail that pz is 
a compliant of S*, unless it is independently assumed that p2 may be identified 


5 Concerning composite notational systems, see LA, pp. 145-146. 
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with the sound-sequence it consists of: But, so I shall argue, there are in- 
dependent motivations for resisting such an identification of performances and 
sound-sequences. 

Suppose that a performer produces a sound-sequence s. Intuitively, it seems to 
be important to determine whether s is the result of an entirely successful 
attempt at producing s, or a relatively adequate effort at producing a sequence s 
slightly different from s, or an entirely inept attempt at producing a dramatically 
different sequence s”. In particular, the difference between these cases seems to be 
pre-theoretically significant with respect to our decision as to which work is 
instantiated by that performance. For there must surely be a difference between, 
say, my imperfect execution of a Beethoven sonata, and the performance of a 
provocative avant-garde composer, who successfully aims at producing a work 
just like Beethoven’s, except for one or two notes. And my mistaken execution of 
a work w may sound much more like a perfect performance of another work w 
than any perfect performance of w, without thereby intuitively ceasing to be a 
performance of w. These intuitions may well be naturally explainable by assu- 
ming, against Goodman, that historical and causal properties of a performance 
play a crucial role in determining what it is a performance of. According to this 
view, my incompetent attempt intuitively counts as a performance of w, because 
it results, among other things, from an appropriate causal relationship between 
myself and w’s composer (it is, say, the event resulting from my attentively 
following a score which adequately reproduces the original manuscript for w). 
But there seems also to be a way to explain the intuitions I described that is 
consistent with Goodman’s assumption of the irrelevance of causal and historical 
information. It does, however, require that we reject the simplistic identification 
of a performance with the sound-sequence it consists of. I explore an alternative 
conception of what a performance is in the next two paragraphs. 

Sound-sequences may be grouped according to their musically relevant 
properties. Such classes of sound-sequences may be called sequence types. For 
simplicity’s sake, I continue to assume that pitches are the only musically relevant 
parameters, and I thus pretend that sequence types may be conceived of as 
patterns of notes. The production of a sound sequence by a performer is typically 
the result of her attempt at executing a (possibly different) sound sequence 
belonging to a certain sequence-type T. Let me refer to the series of sounds 
produced by the performer as the actual sequence, and to the sequence-type aimed 
at as the target sequence. Moreover, certain (admittedly vague) standards of pre- 
cision seem to regulate our intuitions concerning a performance’s claim to be of a 
certain work. As I already remarked, one or a few notes seem to be intuitively 
tolerable, while perhaps a dramatic number of mistakes suffices to disqualify a 
certain event. Imposing for the ease of exposition’ a sharp boundary to such 
intuition, let me suppose that it is possible to specify a permissibility degree, 
simplistically interpreted as an indication of the tolerable number of wrong notes. 
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The actual sequence, the target sequence, and the permissibility degree pre- 
theoretically appear to be of relevance for an adequate representation of a 
performance. For instance, my production of a sequence s, with the intention of 
producing a sequence of type T, and given a generally accepted permissibility 
degree d, is significantly different from the event consisting of my production of © 
s, while aiming at instantiating a type T’, perhaps with respect to a permissibility 
degree-d'. f 

This richer notion of what a performance is allows us to establish a relation 
between performance and score different from the one implicitly assumed in the 
premise on line (4) of the argument of section IV. To begin with, note that a score 
determines a sequence-type in a rather obvious manner. For instance, the score 
S* determines the sequence-type T, whose members are all sequences consisting 
of a C sound, a G-sharp sound, and another C-sound. Instead of taking a per- 
formance p as a compliant of a score on the basis of p’s actual sequence, it is then 
possible to focus on a field of reference in which a performance p-complies with 
a score only if the target sequence in p is the sequence-type determined by that 
score. According to this picture, for instance, the production of a sound sequence 
aimed at executing the sounds indicated in the score of the Hammerklavier sonata 
is a compliant of the score for Beethoven’s work, even though its actual sequence 
may differ in relevant respects from that of a perfect execution. If it is agreed that 
after an excessive number of mistakes a certain event ceases to qualify as an 
instance of a work, regardless of the performer’s intentions, a condition related to 
the relevant permissibility degree may be proposed, so as to reach the following 
criterion for the score-performance relation: a performance p, consisting of an 
actual sequence s, a target sequence T, and a permissibility degree d, complies 
with a score S iff T is the sequence type determined by S and s differs from 
instances of T at most for d. 

According to the foregoing picture, then, the fact that p2 consists of a 
sound-sequence C-G;-C is not sufficient for the conclusion that p2 complies 
with S*, the score determining the sequence-type C—G;-C. Our intuitions, 
which the argument in section IV was supposed to refute, are willing to include 
p2 among the performances of w only on the condition that pz is an unsuccessful 
attempt at instantiating the sound sequence constitutive of w, that is, the sound 
sequence determined by the score S for w. If that is the case, it follows from my 
views on the relevant aspects of a performance that p2 does not comply with S*, 
given that the target sequence in p2 is distinct from the sequence-type determined 
by S*. The premise on line (4), then, must be rejected, thereby blocking the 
reductio of the assumption that a slightly imperfect execution may nevertheless 
count as an instance of a given work. 

More generally, the account I suggested is immune from the wrong note 
paradox. What my views entail is rather the intuitively acceptable result that the 
activity of a performer who intends to produce sound events minimally different 
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from those indicated in the score fails to perform the work associated with that 
score. On the other hand, the position suggested is an approach importantly 
consistent with the basic assumptions of the theory in Languages of Art. To begin 
with, the view I have sketched takes for granted Goodman’s suggestion that a 
certain event counts as a performance of a work only insofar as it is the compliant 
of the score associated with that work. Moreover, Goodman’s interpretation of 
scores as notational systems is preserved in my account. Scores unambiguously 
denote classes of performances, different scores have disjoint compliance classes, 
and it is theoretically unproblematic to determine whether a certain event 
belongs to the compliance class of a given score. Finally, it must be noted that my 
appeal to the sequence type intended by the performer does not clash with 
Goodman’s assumption of the irrelevance of causal and historical features. What 
is at issue in my modified Goodmanian account is not the performer’s intentions 
to perform a certain work, but rather her intention to produce an instance of a 
given sequence-type. What matters is not, for instance, that the performer be 
appropriately related to copies of a certain score, or that she be in a suitable causal 
relation to the composer of the work. What is important, according to the picture 
I have sketched, is merely the performer’s intention to produce certain sounds, 
together with her ability to conform to such an intention, within acceptable limits 
of discrepancy. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I have aimed at providing a Goodmanian account of the relationship 
between a musical work and a performance that is immune from the wrong note 
paradox. In the first two sections of this paper, I explained that Goodman’s 
analysis of such a relationship is grounded on the assumption that no causal or 
historical information is of relevance. A performance is, for Goodman, a 
performance of a certain work only insofar as it is a compliant of the score for that 
work, conceived as a character in a notational system. In section III, I discussed 
Goodman’s commitment to the wrong note paradox, and I presented a line of 
reasoning which appears to show that the position summarized in sections I and 
II entails such an unintuitive result. In section IV, I suggested that Goodman’s 
theory may be freed from its undesirable commitment, as long as it is 
disentangled from the simplistic interpretation of performances as mere sound- 
sequences. My variation upon Goodman’s themes proposes the following theses: 
(i) the relevant aspects in a performance include not only the sound-sequence 
that is actually being produced, but also the sequence-type which the performer 
aimed at instantiating; (ii) a performance complies with a score iff its target 
sequence is determined by the score (provided that the actual sequence is not 
dramatically different from instances of the target sequence). This analysis of the 
relation between a performance and a score allows for performances of a work w 
containing one or a few wrong notes, that is, for performances whose actual 
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sequences are relatively distinct from the sequences instantiating the type 
determined by the score for w. 

Before.I conclude, I wish to stress that my aim in this paper has not been that 
of presenting an adequate account of the work—performance relationship. In 
particular, as far as this essay goes, the picture I developed may be as vulnerable as 
Goodman’s original view, when it comes to arguments supporting the claim that 
causal and historical issues do matter for that relationship.‘ If I am right, however, 
one traditional motivation against Goodman’s framework loses its force, namely 
the argument stemming from the wrong note paradox. 


Stefano Predelli, Universitetet i Oslo, Filosofisk Institutt, Boks 1020, Blindern, 0315 Oslo, 
Norway. Email: stefano.predelli@ filosofi.uio.no. 


6 See my ‘Goodman and the Score’ on the connections between the views in Languages of Art and a 
historical and causal account of the work-performance relationship. 
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CONSTRAINTS AND CONVENTIONS: 
KANT AND GREENBERG ON 
AESTHETIC JUDGEMENT 


Jason Gaiger 


It is perhaps necessary that the eye learn to see, as the tongue learns to speak. 
(Diderot, Lettre sur les aveugles) 


THE DISPUTE between the rival positions of a form- and a content-based app- 
roach to art represents one of the most long-standing and seemingly intractable 
conflicts in aesthetics. Formalism is charged with reducing the complex set of 
interpretative and contextually informed responses which characterize our reac- 
tion to and enjoyment of works of art to an ahistorical responsiveness to the 
perceptual form of objects alone. The content-based approach, on the other hand, 
is charged with a failure to account for those very features which distinguish a 
specifically aesthetic response to a given object and which differentiate such 
responses from those characteristic of other forms of perception or engagement 
with the world. In what follows I do not address the question of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of these two approaches. Rather, I shall exclusively 
be concerned with two different versions of a formalist aesthetics: the first put 
forward in the late eighteenth century by the philosopher Immanuel Kant, and 
the second put forward in our own century by the art critic Clement Greenberg.' 

There are obvious difficulties in discussing two such historically separate and 
seemingly incommensurable bodies of work. Whilst Greenberg’s ‘formalism’ 
emerged out of a close engagement with contemporary literary and artistic 
practice, both in America and in Europe, and the regular reviewing of books and 
art exhibitions for journals such as The Nation, Kant’s theory of aesthetic 
judgement does not seem to have been formed under the pressure of his 


1 I cite Kant’s Critique of Judgement (hereafter CJ) in the translation by Werner Pluhar (Indianapolis: 


Hackett, 1987), giving the section number followed by the pagination of the Akademie Ausgabe. 
References to the Critique of Pure Reason (hereafter CPR) are to the translation by Norman Kemp 
Smith (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1929). Again, I follow the standard practice of referring to the A or 
B edition followed by the Akademie pagination. Greenberg’s various shorter writings up to the end 
of 1969 are gathered in the four volumes of The Collected Essays and Criticism, ed. John O'Brian 
(Chicago: Chicago U.P., 1986). These are cited by reference to the volume and:page number. 
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responses to specific works of art. Indeed, Kant’s decision to embed this theory in 
the first part of the Critique of Judgement, and the wide range of issues which that 
work addresses, suggest that Kant’s concern with the unique character and status 
of judgements of taste is indebted to his attempt to resolve a complex of broader 
philosophical questions. The task of meaningful comparison is made easier, how- 
ever, by the fact that Kant became a frequent point of reference in Greenberg’s 
own writings after 1943. Greenberg’s references to Kant, scattered across various 
book reviews and critical essays, reveal a close reading of the text, with which 
Greenberg was familiar in the original German. We also know that Greenberg 
taught the Critique of Judgement as part of a course on critical method given at 
Black Mountain: College in 1950. Most importantly for our discussion here, 
when, towards the end of his career, Greenberg came to formulate the philo- 
sophical commitments underpinning his views on art in a series of ‘Seminars’, he 
did so with explicit reference to Kant. 

The ‘Seminars’ is the name given to a series of essays on aesthetics which 
Greenberg published in various art journals in the 1970s.” These largely neglected 
essays contain Greenberg’s most sustained contribution to aesthezics. I shall argue 
here that they present a significant challenge to the assumption that Kant’s theory 
of taste can be extended to include judgements concerning works of art. Whilst 
Greenberg himself presents his ideas as remaining in fundamental accordance 
with those of Kant, I show that there are significant differences between their 
positions, differences which can be traced back to Greenberg’s earlier account of 
artistic modernism. The challenge to Kant’s aesthetics contained in these writings 
rests not on the adoption of an alternative, content-based approach, but on the 
development of a markedly different version of aesthetic‘formalism. 


I 


The clearest and most influential statement of Greenberg’s theory of artistic 
modernism is contained in the short essay ‘Modernist Painting’, first published in 
1960. Greenberg identifies Modernism with the ‘self-critical tendency that began - 
with the philosopher Kant’, declaring that since Kant was ‘the first to criticize the 
means itself of criticism’, he was the first real Modernist.’ In the Preface to 
the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant had described the project on 
which he was engaged as a critique not of books and systems, but of ‘the faculty 
of reason in general’ (CPR A, p. xii). Such a critique was necessary, Kant argued, 
if the interminable and fruitless controversies of metaphysics—a form of mock 
combat ‘in which no participant has yet succeeded in gaining even so much as an 


2 The papers, that form the basis of these essays were originally given as a series of. seminars at 
Bennington College in 1971. The transcripts of these seminars have now been published as 
Clement Greenberg, Homemade Esthetics: Observations on Art and Taste (Oxford and New York: 
Oxford U,P., 1999). : 


3 Greenberg, Collected Essays, vol. 4, p- 85- 
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inch of territory’ (CPR B, p. xv)—were to be satisfactorily resolved. The dis- 
repute into which philosophy had fallen, and the indifference with which it was 
now confronted, should be seen as ‘a call to reason to undertake anew the most 
difficult of all its tasks, namely, that of self-knowledge’ (CPR A, p. xi). Only in 
this way, through a thorough critique of the extent and possibility of reason’s own 
powers, that is, through the employment of reason to criticise and delimit itself, 
could philosophy be placed upon secure foundations. It is this process of 
self-criticism which Greenberg defines as the very ‘essence of Modernism’. 

At the heart of ‘Modernist Painting’ lies the claim that in the wake of the 
Enlightenment and the dissolution of art’s traditional functions the arts needed to 
undergo an analogous process of self-criticism in order to sustain their meaning 
and. importance. The characteristic lineaments of Greenberg’s theory of modern- 
ist painting arise out of his account of this process of progressive self-criticism. 
Once the legitimacy and status of high art could no longer be secured through its 
service to. religion, the arts were confronted with the danger of being levelled 
down to ‘entertainment pure and simple’.* This danger could be avoided only 
through the demonstration of the uniqueness of the experience which they 
offered. On Greenberg’s account, each art form is engaged in a struggle to 
establish its ‘unique and proper area of competence’, a struggle which devolves 
almost entirely upon the progressive clarification of the resources and restrictions 
inherent in the medium specific to each form of art. This involves, first, the 
progressive identification and exhibition of the ‘indispensable properties’ and 
‘limits’ of the medium, and, second, the expulsion of all effects borrowed from 
other art forms. In the case of painting, these limitations include the properties of 
the pigment and the shape of the support, but, above all, the flatness of the 
surface. In order to achieve ‘purity’, painting must not only exclude all narrative, 
or merely anecdotal, concerns, which properly belong to the medium of 
literature, but also the direct evocation of three-dimensional space and of entities 
in the round, which is the proper concern of sculpture. 

Painting, for Greenberg, is the making of marks on a surface, and the very 
first mark on a surface already creates an illusion of depth. What distinguishes 
modernist painting from the art of the past is the way in which it draws attention 
to and makes perspicuous the fact of the support on which this illusion is created. 
Whilst the tension between the flatness of the picture plane and the illusory 
‘hollowing through’ of that surface to create the.appearance of depth is integral to 
painting as such, modernist painting encourages the viewer to look not through 
but at the surface. Our attention is directed towards what is going on on the 
picture surface rather than outwards to something beyond, behind, or external to 
the painting itself The viewer’s first concern should be with the unity, or lack of 
unity, of the painted surface. Greenberg observes that this is, in fact, the best way 


4 Ibid., p. 86 
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of seeing any picture. The achievement of modernist painting is to have imposed 
this as the ‘only and necessary way’ of looking. Its success in doing so is a ‘success 
of self-criticism’.* 

Two points are worthy of note here. In the first Critique, Kant maintained that 
philosophy could secure its legitimate entitlement to knowledge only by carrying 
out an investigation of the limits and extent of reason’s own powers. Greenberg’s 
extension of this procedure of self-criticism to cover the practice and develop- 
ment of the fine arts is, however, nowhere to be found in Kant. What Greenberg 
takes up from Kant is the motif of using the methods of a discipline in order to 
criticize the discipline itself. His employment of this motif in the form of a 
historical and explanatory hypothesis concerning the development of the arts is 
quite foreign to Kant’s thinking, as are the details of his account of the progressive 
self-purification of the arts through the identification of the indispensable pro- 
perties of their respective media. Second, although Greenberg identifies Kantian 
immanent criticism as the very ‘essence’ of modernism, there is no trace in 
‘Modernist Painting’ of Kant’s own views concerning aesthetic judgement or of 
his discussion of the fine or ‘beautiful’ arts in the ‘Critique of Aesthetic 
Judgement’. On the evidence of ‘Modernist Painting’ alone, it would seem that 
all that Greenberg took up from Kant is the pivotal but highly generalized idea of 
self-criticism as the driving force of modernism and none of the actual content of 
Kant’s own aesthetic theory. 

In the series of ‘Seminars’ which Greenberg published in the 1970s, however, 
the situation is quite different. Here Greenberg draws repeatedly and explicitly 
on Kant’s Critique of Judgement and seeks to defend an interlocking complex of 
recognizably Kantian claims. Thus, for example, in Seminar Two, Greenberg 
defends the argument that ‘esthetic judgments, verdicts of taste, can’t be proven 
or demonstrated’, maintaining that ‘Kant was the first one I know of to state... 
that judgments of esthetic value are not susceptible of proof or demonstration’.® 
In Seminar One, Greenberg provides an account of disinterested pleasure which 
is closely related to Kant’s account of disinterestedness in the first ‘moment’ of 
the Analytic of the Beautiful.’ Moreover, in the same seminar, and again in 
Seminar ‘Seven, Greenberg defends Kant’s claim that the judging of the object 
precedes the feeling of pleasure experienced in the object.* This claim is central 
to Kant’s argument in the Critique of Judgement. In section 9 he observes that the 
solution to this problem provides the ‘key to the critique of taste’ (CJ §9, p. 216), 
and it is here that he first introduces his explanatory account of the harmony, or 





5 Ibid., p. 87. 
6 Clement Greenberg, ‘Seminar Two’, Art International, vol. 18, no. 6 (1974), p. 72. In the Critique of 
Judgement (§33, p. 284) Kant maintains that ‘A judgement of taste, just as if it were merely subjective, 
cannot be determined by bases of proof.’ 

Clement Greenberg, ‘Seminar One’, Arts Magazine, no. 48 (N Seeker 1973), pp- 44—46. 


Ibid. and ‘Seminar Seven’, Arts Magazine, no. 52 (June 1978), pp. 96-97- 
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free play, of imagination and understanding. What is fascinating in Greenberg’s 
discussion is his attempt to make sense of -Kant’s views in terms of his own 
experience of works of art. Whilst Greenberg’s introspective or merely ‘phenom- 
enological’ recovery of the state of mind which accompanies his own aesthetic 
experiences cannot be compared to Kant’s transcendental analysis of what is 
‘contained’ in a judgement of taste, it does provide Kant’s highly abstract account 
with more persuasively recognizable individual features. 

Greenberg’s insistence on the immediate and non-discursive character of 
aesthetic judgement, together with his appeal to the historical authority of Kant, 
have led to the dismissal of his later writings as an increasingly dogmatic attempt 
to defend the authority of his own critical judgements in the face of growing 
opposition to his dominant position in the American art world. One of the few 
writers to have engaged seriously with Greenberg’s seminars—and, to an extent, 
to have rescued them from obscurity—is the Belgian theorist and critic Thierry 
De Duve. De Duve is highly sensitive to the historical context of Greenberg’s 
ideas and has pointed up the extent to which his later writings can be seen as a 
response to the changing character of avant-garde art in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Much of the critical animus behind the seminars is directed at the post- 
Duchampian tradition of Pop, Minimalism, and Conceptual Art, whose 
ascendancy in the 1970s threatened to undermine Greenberg’s account of artistic 
modernism. As against Greenberg’s concern with ‘purity’ and with the specificity 
of the medium, contemporary artists such as Robert Smithson and Daniel Buren 
were exploring the possibility of non-medium-specific and site-based work. And 
in contrast to Greenberg’s insistence on ‘quality’ and the irreducible role of 
aesthetic judgement, artists and theorists such as Lawrence Weiner and Joseph 
Kosuth turned their concerns to the institutional context and the act of ‘naming’ 
by which even the most banal of everyday objects could be reconstituted as ‘art’. 

De Duve’s recent work has been directed towards demonstrating the inelim- 
inability of aesthetic judgement and with showing that even ‘after Duchamp’ the 
concerns of Kant’s Critique of Judgement remain central to the making and 
appreciating of art. Nonetheless, De Duve is highly critical of certain aspects of 
Greenberg’s appropriation of Kant, employing what he contends is a more 
accurate reading of the Critique of Judgement in order to criticize Greenberg’s 
position in the seminars. The principle force of De Duve’s criticism resides in 
the claim that as a ‘good American pragmatist’ and an ‘incurable empiricist’, 


? Peter Osborne, for example, argues that Greenberg's ‘retreat into an aestheticised neo-Kantian 

justification of his earlier critical essays . . . registers the degeneration of the project which it 

attempts to revive, and the betrayal of the insights upon which it was originally based.’ See his 

““Mere Ungovernable Taste”: Clement Greenberg Reviewed’, Journal of Philosophy and the Visual 

Arts (1992), p. 90. 

1 Hence the title of De Duve’s most recent work, Kant after Duchamp (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1966). For a fuller discussion of this book see my review article ‘Art after Beauty; Retrieving 
Aesthetic Judgement’, Art History, vol. 20 (1997), pp. 611-615. 
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Greenberg ultimately lends an empiricist reading to Kant’s philosophy which is 
‘properly aberrant’.'' De Duve maintains that Greenberg failed to understand the 
transcendental status of Kant’s deduction of the judgement of taste, falling back 
into a position which more closely resembles a form of Humean empiricism. 
These issues come to a head in the third of the seminars, which Greenberg pub- 
lished under the title ‘Can Taste be Objective?” Aware that he is ‘taking [his] life 
in his. hands’ in daring to say that he has ‘seen something better than Kant did’, 
Greenberg maintains that the solution to the problem of taste is to be found in 
the fact that there is such a thing as a consensus of taste. On Greenberg’s account, 
‘the objectivity of taste is probitively demonstrated in and thrcugh the presence of 
consensus over time’."? Whereas Kant ‘believed in the objectivity of taste as a 
principle or potential and . . . postulated this belief on what he called a sensus 
communis’, Greenberg appeals to the existence of a real or de facto consensus which 
‘makes itself evident in judgments of esthetic value that stand up under the 
ever-renewed testing of experience’. Over time, the art of the past comes to be 
valued for its purely aesthetic value and the various local, political, religious, 
national, moral, and other extra-aesthetic concerns which impede the formation 
of a genuine consensus gradually lose their hold. Time progressively irons out 
disagreements of taste, allowing a core consensus to persist which is confirmed 
and reconfirmed across succeeding generations. 

There are obvious problems with Greenberg’s account. The ‘durability’ of taste is 
supposed to demonstrate the objectivity of taste, but the objectivity of taste, in turn, 
is grounded in the durability of the judgements on which it is based. This argument 
is clearly circular. Greenberg’s enigmatic suggestion that his reasoning here ‘is no 
more circular than experience itself” does little to placate such concerns.'* Second, 
his direct appeal to what is ‘there in the record’, that is, to the consensus formed over 
time and sustained over successive generations, betrays a remarkable indifference to 
the way in which the ‘canon’ has been shaped and perpetuated by extra~aesthetic 
interests such as those of power, class, and gender, to name but three. To take an 
obvious example, if works by women artists ofa certain period have failed to receive 
the same opportunities for review, display, and distribution as those by contemporary 
male artists, such works are likely to have been excluded from the outset from 
exposure to the ‘ever-renewed testing of experience’ which Greenberg identifies as 

- the guarantee of the objectivity of taste. 


1! See Thierry De Duve, Clement Greenberg Between the Lines, trans. Brian Holmes (Paris: Editions Dis 
Voir, 1996), p. 109. A similar argument is put forward by Osborne in ‘Mere Ungovernable Taste’, 
P- 92. 

12 Clement Greenberg, ‘Can Taste be Objective?’, Artnews, no. 72 (February 1973), p. 23. 

13 Ibid. 

‘Ibid. This is not to say that a more sophisticated defence of this view cannot be given. Hume’s ‘Of 


the Standard of Taste’ (1756) remains an extremely robust attempt to defend the objectivity of 
taste. 
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Here I want to focus on De Duve’s claim that in appealing to an actually 
existing consensus of taste Greenberg has failed to grasp the strictly trans- 
cendental status of Kant’s employment of the notion of sensus communis, thereby 
lapsing back to an empiricist standpoint. Let us begin by clarifying Kant’s own 
position, for Kant explicitly distances his own views from empiricist theories of 
taste. A central concern of the ‘Critique of Aesthetic Judgement’ is to establish 
the legitimacy of the claim to intersubjective validity which is raised by a 
judgement of taste. On Kant’s account, a claim of the form ‘x is beautiful’ is to be 
distinguished from any mere expression of pleasure in the agreeable by virtue of 
the fact that in making such a judgement the speaker lays claim to the agreement 
of everyone else. Kant expresses this by saying that in making a judgement of 
beauty we speak in a ‘universal voice’ (CJ §8, p. 216). It is precisely the claim to 
universality raised with a judgement of taste that Kant claims is in need of a 
transcendental deduction. That I experience pleasure in perceiving a particular 
object is an empirical judgement, based entirely upon my own feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure. In the case of a judgement of beauty, however, I go beyond the 
evidence given by my feeling alone and impute the same response to every 
potential beholder of the object. The universality of a judgement of taste is based 
neither on empirical knowledge nor on an analysis of concepts, but is a form of 
synthetic a priori judgement." It is for this reason that Kant holds the problem of 
a critique of judgements of taste to be part of the general problem of trans- 
cendental philosophy: how are synthetic judgements possible a priori (CJ §36, 
p- 289)? Kant argues that a judgement of taste stands in need of a ‘transcendental 
deduction’ in the special sense in which he employs this term, that is, a 
demonstration of our right or entitlement to something.” What must be 
‘deduced’ in this case is our right or entitlement to claim universal validity for our 
judgement on the basis of what is merely a subjective feeling of pleasure in the 
object. A transcendental deduction of the pure judgement of taste, then, must 
show that we have a rational basis for assuming the existence of a sensus communis, 
or basis for judgement, which is common to all human beings and which entitles 
us to solicit agreement from everyone else. 


'5 See, for example, CJ §58, General Remark, pp. 347-348; §29, p. 278; §57, Comment II, pp. 345-346. 


16 CF. CJ §§37, 38. A judgement of taste is synthetic because the predicate ‘beauty’ is something we 
add to the object given in intuition; that an object is beautiful cannot be derived through an 
analysis of what is contained in the concept of the object. A judgement of taste is a priori in virtue 
of the fact that it demands the assent of everyone, that is, in respect of its claim to universality. 


17 A deduction is ‘transcendental’ on Kant’s account when it provides a justification of our entitle- 
ment to a concept by considering what is required for the possibility of experience in general. In 
Kant’s use of the term, however, a ‘deduction’ does not refer to a formal or ‘logical’ proof by means 
of which the validity of a proposition is determined through its relation to its premises. Rather, as 
Dieter Henrich has shown, it refers to a form of juridical argument in which the defendant is 
required to establish the legitimacy of his or her right or entitlement to something. See Dieter 
Henrich, ‘Kant’s Notion of a Deduction and the Methodological Background of the First Critique’, 
in E. Foster (ed.), Kant’s Transcendental Deductions (Stanford: Stanford U.P., 1989). 
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Kant explicitly rejects any empirical solution to the problem he has identified. 
The legitimacy of the claim to universal validity which is raised by a judgement of 
taste cannot be guaranteed through reference to any merely empirical fact of 
agreement among different peoples and ages: the validity of a judgement of taste 
‘is not to be established by gathering votes and asking other: people what kind of 
sensation they are having’ (CJ §31, p. 281). The appeal to a real or de facto 
consensus, such as was put forward by Kant’s empiricist predecessors, is based on 
a misunderstanding of the status of the claim which is raised by a judgement of 
taste. On Kant’s account, whoever judges something to be beautiful demands 
assent from everyone else and holds that all other persons ought to judge the 
object in the same way (CJ §19, p. 237). Even if it were possible to discover 
empirical laws governing the mental processes which inform our judgements of 
taste, such laws could ‘reveal only how we do judge: they could not give us a 
command as to how we ought to judge, let alone an unconditioned one’ (CJ §29, 
p. 278). The empiricist argument that ‘a judgement of taste deserves to be 
considered correct only insofar as there happen to be many people agreeing on it’ 
(CJ §57, p. 345) precludes any explanation of intersubjective validity. For Kant, 
empiricism refers us to what is merely a ‘contingent congruity’ amongst judging 
subjects, rather than providing us with a priori principles. 

It would seem, then, that De Duve’s criticisms are well grounded and that 
Greenberg’s attempt to establish the objectivity of taste on the basis of an existing 
‘consensus of taste’ does, indeed, represent a fall back into a form of empiricism 
which is quite at odds with Kant’s approach in the Critique of Judgement. In what 
follows, however, I want to question the validity of De Duve’s assumption that 
Kant's transcendental solution to the problem of taste can legitimately be carried 
over into the context of Greenberg’s attempt to elucidate the basis of our aesthetic 
judgements concerning works of art. As we have seen, Greenberg’s version of 
aesthetic formalism is articulated in and through a theory of artistic modernism 
which is nowhere to be found in Kant. This is the case even though Greenberg 
takes up the guiding idea of the progressive self-criticism and purification of the 
arts from Kant’s own critical writings. Greenberg’s position differs from that of 
Kant insofar as he makes knowledge or awareness of the way in which a work of 
art engages with and transforms the conventions of the medium integral to 
aesthetic judgement, that is to say, insofar as his theory of artistic modernism 
impinges upon and gives content to his theory of formalism. Whilst Greenberg’s 
arguments concerning the putative ‘objectivity’ of taste are ultimately unsuccess- 
ful, his account of what is involved in judging and appreciating works of art 
represents an important advance over Kant. At the same time, however, this 
account effectively rules out the possibility of providing a transcendental 
deduction of judgements of taste for works of fine art. 
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I 


The task of the transcendental deduction in Kant’s ‘Critique of Aesthetic Judge- 
ment’ is to establish how it is that the judgement that something is beautiful—a 
judgement which is based solely on the subject’s feeling of pleasure in the 
object—can raise a claim to universal or intersubjective validity. Whilst the details 
of Kant’s deduction are fraught with difficulties, his basic strategy remains clear.” 
The reason why we are entitled to claim intersubjective validity for a judgement 
of taste is that the source of the pleasure on which such a judgement is based can 
be traced to the harmony or ‘free play’ of our higher cognitive faculties rather 
than any merely physiological response to the stimulus provided by the object. 
These higher faculties are the faculties of imagination and understanding which, 
on Kant’s theory of knowledge, are necessarily involved in any cognitive 
judgement.” Since these faculties are necessary for cognition in general, and since 
it is the harmonious relation between these faculties which gives rise to pleasure 
in the beautiful, we are entitled to assume that any subject who is capable of 
knowledge must also be able to experience this pleasure. 

On Kant’s account, however, we are only entitled to impute the same response 
to others when we are confident that our pleasure in the object is solely due to the 
harmony of the faculties. There are, of course, many other grounds for pleasure 
in an object and Kant’s deduction of the universal validity of judgements of 
beauty involves highly exacting constraints on what can count as a pure judgement 
of taste. Since, on Kant’s view, we do not experience any qualitative distinction 
between the various pleasures we enjoy, the only way to discriminate between 
different pleasures is by identifying their source or ground. In order to identify a 
pleasure as arising from the harmony of the faculties—and thus as inter- 
subjectively imputable—we need to be confident that this pleasure is not, in fact, 
attributable to some other source such as the pleasure we derive from the 
agreeable or the good. Accordingly, Kant maintains that the source of the pleasure 
underlying a judgement of taste must not be connected with any concern for the 
‘object’s existence, either as something directly gratifying to our senses or as 
something we esteem for its perfection or moral worth. Kant expresses this by 





18 The difficulties begin with the location of the ‘deduction’ itself, the official version of which Kant 
mysteriously places in the ‘Analytic of the Sublime’. Paul Guyer has identified three different 
‘deductions’ in the ‘Critique of Aesthetic Judgement’, the first of which is to be found in §a1 of 
the fourth ‘moment’ of the ‘Analytic of the Beautiful’, For Guyer’s discussion of the various 
‘sources of confusion’, see his Kant and the Claims of Taste, 2nd edn (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1997), Pp- 231-235. 

The role of the imagination is to synthesize the manifold which is given in intuition; the role of the 
understanding is to subsume the intuition under some definite concept. In the case of a judgement 
of taste, however, the object is not subsumed under a concept but is referred solely to the subject’s 
feeling of pleasure or displeasure. It is this freedom from constraint by a determinate concept 
which allows the free play of the faculties which, on Kant’s account, is the source of our pleasure 
in the beautiful. 
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saying that a judgement of taste must be ‘disinterested’. A judgement of taste ‘is 
merely contemplative’ and ‘indifferent to the existence of the object’ (CJ §s, p. 209). 
In the third moment of the ‘Analytic of the Beautiful’, Kant argues that a 
judgement of taste must be based upon a response to the mere form of the object 
rather than any end or purpose which the object might fulfil. He thereby 
explicitly rejects the rationalist view that aesthetic judgement is based upon 
perception of the perfection of an object. Whether an object is judged as ‘good for 
something’, that is, in terms of its utility, or as ‘intrinsically goad’, that is, in terms 
of its perfection, any such judgement necessarily refers the object to the concept 
of a purpose rather than to the subject’s feeling of pleasure or displeasure.” On 
Kant’s account, no concept of a purpose can enter into a pure judgement of taste. 
However, an object which is judged to be beautiful can nonetheless be described 
as possessing ‘subjective purposiveness’ or ‘purposiveness without a purpose’ 
[ZweckmaPigkeit ohne Zweck]. What Kant means by the attribution of subjective 
purposiveness, however, is nothing other than that the object under consideration 
is suited to bringing about that harmony or free play of the faculties of under- 
standing and imagination which lies at the basis of our pleasure in the beautiful. 
In a pure judgement of taste we atterid to the mere form of purposiveness in an 
object rather than any end or purpose which that object might be seen to fulfil. 
Neither the disinterestedness of an aesthetic judgement nor attention to the 
mere form of purposiveness in the object are sufficient to establish that a 
particular judgement is in fact a judgement of taste. Rather, these function as 
indeterminate criteria which serve to exclude certain types or forms of judgement 
as plausible candidates for consideration. Together, however, these two sets of 
constraints have been seen to establish the basis for a narrowly formalist aesthetics. 
Many of Kant’s own remarks would seem to support this view. In sections 13—16, 
Kant argues that judgements of beauty are properly concerned only with the 
perceptual form of the object (CJ §13, p. 223). He locates form in the appearance 
of ‘design’ and ‘composition’ rather than in colour or tone, whose appeal is 
relegated to mere ‘charm’ which gratifies through sensation alone (CJ §14, p. 
. 225). A judgement of taste is said to be pure only in the case of a ‘free beauty’ 
which presupposes no concept of what the object is meant to be. The sub- 
sumption of an object under the concept of a purpose would restrict the freedom 
of the imagination in its ‘play’, that is, in its contemplation of the ‘shape’ of the 
object (CJ §16, p. 230). Kant’identifies as examples of free beauties ‘designs à la 
grecque, the foliage on borders or on wallpapers, etc.’, pointing out that these 
‘mean nothing on their own: they represent nothing, no object under a 
determinate concept’ (CJ §16, p. 229). Indeed, Kant argues that in the case of a 
natural beauty, ‘I need not have a prior concept of what the thing is [meant] to 


20 See CJ §15, pp. 226-227. CE, too, §4, p. 207. 
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be . . . I like the mere form of the object when I judge it, on its own account and 
without knowing the purpose’ (CJ §48, p. 311).”" 

The apparent incompatibility between Kant’s identification of formalist 
constraints on the judgement of taste in the first part of the ‘Critique of Aesthetic 
Judgement’ and his subsequent incorporation of a theory of ‘aesthetic ideas’ into 
his theory of fine art in its concluding sections has long been recognized, for in 
these latter sections Kant is clearly concerned with the content of art works. 
Perhaps the most radical response has been to argue that Kant puts forward two 
different theories of the beautiful, the first a formalist theory which applies only 
to natural beauty, and the second an expressionist theory which applies to fine 
art.~ As Paul Guyer has observed, this solution must be rejected for the simple 
reason that Kant himself does not uphold any such distinction, discussing works 
of art, including painting and music, in §14, and referring to natural beauty in his 
discussion of aesthetic ideas in §51.7 Guyer’s own solution in Kant and the Claims 
of Taste is to acknowledge Kant’s formalism but to argue that it stands in a merely 
historical rather than a necessary relation to his more fundamental account of the 
source of aesthetic pleasure. On this view, Kant’s explanation of aesthetic pleasure 
in terms of the harmony of the faculties can be separated from the formalist views 
which he articulates at the same time. ` 

Whilst the distinction between natural and artistic beauty is clearly central to 
Kant’s programme in the Critique of Judgement, recent scholarship has sought to 
show that his aesthetics is based on a more fundamental and inclusive account of 
taste which is capable of explaining how it is that we find both natural objects and 
works of art beautiful. Historically, of course, Kant’s reputation as one of 
the founding fathers of aesthetic formalism rests on the assumption that the 
arguments of the first part of ‘Critique of Aesthetic Judgement’ are directly app- 
licable to works of art as well as to objects of natural beauty. Here I have sought 
21 Since human artefacts, as products of intentional activity, are necessarily created with a specific end 
or purpose in mind, it initially appears that Kant wishes to restrict pure judgements of taste to 
objects of natural beauty. It is precisely this difficulty which his theory of genius is intended to 
overcome. Kant maintains that for something to be a work of fine art, the ‘purposiveness in its 
form must seem as free from all constraint of chosen rules as if it were a product of mere nature’ 


(CJ §45, p. 306). As a product of genius, that is, of an innate capacity to create new rules rather than 
to follow existing ones, the work of fine art is ‘something for which no determinate rule can be 
given’ (CJ §46, p. 307). 
2 See D. W. Gottschalk, ‘Form and Expression in Kant’s Aesthetics’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 7 
(1967), pp. 250-260. 
Paul Guyer, ‘Formalism and the Theory of Expression in Kant’s Aesthetics’, Kant-Studien, vol. 68 
(1977), p- 48. See, too, Eva Schaper, ‘Free and Dependent Beauty’, Kant-Studien, vol. 65 (1974), 
pp. 247-262. 
This point is made by Casey Haskins in his review of Kenneth Rogerson’s Kant’s Aesthetics: The 
Roles of Form and Expression (Langham, MD: University Press of America, 1986) in Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 57 (1999), p. 387. He identifies Paul Guyer, Donald Crawford, and 
Kenneth Rogerson as proponents of this strategy. 
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to emphasize the close connection between Kant’s formalism and his trans- 
cendental deduction of the intersubjective validity of judgements of taste. If, as I 
have suggested, Kant’s transcendental solution to the problem of taste cannot 
straightforwardly be extended to cover works of fine art, then De Duve’s. 
complaint that Greenberg fails to sustain Kant’s transcendental enterprise in the 
seminars runs aground. Rather than being dismissed as an unwarranted lapse into 
empiricism, Greenberg’s arguments acquire a special interest. For although 
Greenberg takes up Kant’s theory of aesthetic judgement as the starting point of 
his enquiries, his reflections upon recent developments in art, and the type of 
response which much so-called ‘advanced art’ calls forth, lead to him to a signif- 
icantly different set of conclusions. 


Il 


In the first of the seminars which he gave at Bennington College in April 1971 
Greenberg suggested to his audience that they found themselves ‘in a particularly 
advantageous position’ to discuss questions of art and aesthetics. And this for the 
reason that ‘what we’ve learned from contemporary art over the last ten years... 
has made clear certain general truths about art that no philosopher of aesthetics 
could have discovered before’.* Although Greenberg is not explicit about just 
what these general truths are, a close reading of both the original and the pub- 
lished versions of the seminars reveals a carefully elaborated theory of aesthetic 
response which expands upon and deepens his earlier views. 

Seminar One begins with an account of the ‘disinterestedness’ of aesthetic 
pleasure, whose philosophical source clearly derives from Kant. What distin- 
guishes aesthetic intuition from ordinary intuition is that it possesses intrinsic 
value and is enjoyed for its own sake without reference to any external end or 
purpose: ‘an aesthetic intuition is dwelled on, hung up on, relished—or dis- 
relished—for its own sake and for nothing else. . . . In short, aesthetic intuition is 

_never a means, but always an end in itself, contains its value in itself and rests in 
itself.” The problem with this view, Greenberg argues, is that if aesthetic ex- 
perience is made to depend upon the effect of what he terms ‘aesthetic distancing’ 
alone, then it would appear that ‘anything and everything can be intuited aesthet- 
ically’.” Such a position fails to provide adequate grounds for distinguishing 
the experience of works of art from other forms of aesthetic experience. Indeed, 
Greenberg contends that this view provides us with no criterion for distin- 


23 Greenberg’s remarks are taken from the transcript of the first seminar at Bennington College, 
which he gave on the 6 April 1971. See Greenberg, Homemade Esthetics, p. 79. 

% Greenberg, ‘Seminar One’, p. 44. 

2 Ibid. The position Greenberg criticizes here more closely resembles the theory of ‘aesthetic 
attitude’ associated.with the work of Edward Bullough than Kant’s theory of disinterested pleasure. 
Greenberg’s real target, however, is the work of Marcel Duchamp and the theory of the 
‘readymade’. 
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guishing works of art from aesthetic experience as such. One attempt to establish 
such a criterion, associated by Greenberg with the work of Croce, is to suggest 
that what makes something art is the fact of its being communicated. But this is 
not a difference that holds: 


The crucial difference is not between the communicated and the uncommunicated 
but between art that is fixed in forms that are conventionally recognized and art that 
is not fixed in such forms. On the one side there is unformalized, fleeting, ‘raw’ art, 
and on the other there is art that is put on the record, as it were, through a medium 
that is generally recognized as artistic.” 


For Greenberg, what is primary is not the fact of communication but the depen- 
dency of works of art upon the constraints of a specific, and recognizable, 
medium. In order to be communicable, aesthetic experience must first be 
submitted to recognized ‘conventions’ or ‘forms’. 

This emphasis on the importance of the medium is something that can be 
traced back to Greenberg’s very earliest writings. As we have seen, it is also a 
central feature of his mature account of artistic modernism in ‘Modernist 
Painting’. It is in the seminars, however, that Greenberg first defends the claim 
that for something to be intuited and experienced artistically; that is, for it to be 
experienced as art, it must first be articulated in and through the conventions of a 
particular medium. On Greenberg’s account, conventions ‘put resistances, 
obstacles, controls in the way of communication at the same time that they make 
it possible and guide it.” The conventions of artistic making are not fixed, but 
vary according to time and place. Nor, however, are they merely arbitrary. They 
must be transformed and replaced rather than forgotten or overleaped. 

Greenberg contends that much of the ‘vacuousness’ of recent art—and here he 
is referring primarily to the appropriation strategies of contemporary New York 
artists inspired by Duchamp’s ‘discovery’ of the readymade, as well as develop- 
ments such as Minimalism and Conceptual Art—derives from the fact that it is 
indistinguishable from ‘raw’ or ‘unformalized’ art, that is, from- aesthetic 
experience in general. Such art is characterized by ‘the large absence of decisions 
that can be felt as “meant”, as intuited and pressured, and not just taken by 
default’.*' Indeed, its vacuousness ‘derives precisely from the absence of enough 
conventions and the want of decisions made or received under the pressure of 
conventions’. Here, then, is the fundamental insight which Greenberg believes 


8 


Ibid., p. 45. 


See ‘Avant-Garde and Kitsch’ (1939) and ‘Towards a Newer Laocoon’ (1940), in Collected Essays, 
vol. 1. 
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Greenberg, ‘Seminar Six’, Arts Magazine, no. so (June 1976), p- 90. 
31 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
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he has gained from a lifetime’s experience of looking at art. We need to recognize 
that ‘The particular satisfactions we get from formalized art are’ due, in some 
-essential part, to the sense gotten of resistance coped with by dint of choices or 
decisions. . . . Quality, the very success or goodness, of formal art derives, 
formally, Fort these decisions, from their intensity or density.” 

On Greenberg’s view, aesthetic experience is dependent upon an interplay 
between expectation and satisfaction, and a significant part of this expectation is 
created by the accumulation of previous aesthetic experiences. Only if we are 
conversant with the conventions with which an artist is operating can we recog- 
nize the way in which these conventions have been broken or transformed as 
something meaningful. The problem with much recent ‘advanced’ art is that 
insofar as it frees itself from any dependence upon a specific medium, and from 
the framework of established conventions through which the medium exerts 
pressure on aesthetic decisions, it no longer serves as the occasion for interplay 
between expectation and satisfaction. When this happens, Gteenberg argues, ‘the 
work becomes inaccessible aesthetically’. It strikes the viewer as ‘a sheer 
phenomenon’, as something ‘arbitrary’ rather than ‘as something that has to do 
with art’.>* The viewer encounters something which purports to be a work of 
art without enjoying any aesthetic response at all. The experience is sheerly 
phenomenal, a mere ‘encounter with an object’. For Greenberg, ‘when no 
aesthetic judgment, no verdict of taste, is there, then art isn’t there either, 
then aesthetic experience isn’t there. It’s as simple as that.” 

What, then, are the ‘general truths’ about art which Greenberg believes he has 
been able to formulate on the basis of his experience of contemporary art over the 
preceding ten years? The first and most important of these is that our appreci- 
ation of art as art requires the existence of a set of shared conventions which 
inhere in the media in which works of art are made. Whilst these conventions are 
just that—conventions rather than fixed essences, and thus open to contravention 
and transformation—it is not possible to dispense with the sum of extant con- 
ventions and still maintain the interplay of expectation and satisfaction on which 
the experience of art crucially depends. Moreover, it follows that just as the 
absence of shared and publicly accessible conventions can render the experience 
of an art work ‘arbitrary’ and merely ‘phenomenal’, so the viewer needs to bring 
to his or her experience of art some knowledge of the media and conventions of art 
if that experience is to be characterized as an experience of art. It is here that’ 


33 Ibid. 

*4 Greenberg, ‘Seminar Four’, Art International, no. 19 (January 1975), p. 16. 

35 Greenberg, ‘Seminar Seven’, p. 97. Much of the apparent conservatism of Greenberg’s later 
writings, including his inability to recognize the significance of these new movements, is tied to 


his failure to recognize how quickly new conventions and new ways of looking at art can be 
established. 
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Greenberg’s position departs from any attempt to give a transcendental account of 
aesthetic judgement. 

Kant’s attempt to secure the intersubjective validity of judgements of taste 
depends upon showing that the pleasure which underlies our response to 
beautiful objects can be traced exclusively to the harmony or free play of the 
faculties of imagination and understanding, faculties which are necessary for 
cognition in general, and which can thus be assumed to be co-ordinate in every 
subject capable of cognition as such. In contrast, Greenberg’s recognition of the 
conventional and medium-bound character of both the making and appreciation 
of art makes judgements of taste in respect of objects of artistic beauty dependent 
upon the possession of knowledge which can only be gained from a posteriori 
sources. Since such knowledge is centrally derived from exposure to and experi- 
ence of other works of art, it cannot be assumed to be shared by all human beings 
simply qua human beings. Without such knowledge, the work of art as a work of 
art becomes inaccessible: our experience is merely ‘phenomenal’. Once the con- 
stitutive role played by our experiential knowledge of the operative conventions 
of art-making is recognized, we are no longer entitled to appeal to the existence 
of a sensus communis, or common sense, in respect of works of art. Contra De 
Duve, then, Greenberg does not lapse into an unfounded empiricism in his later 
writings, but raises a significant challenge to the assumption that Kant’s theory of 
taste is directly applicable to our judgements concerning works of art. If 
Greenberg’s account is correct, we can no longer entertain the possibility of 
providing a transcendental solution to the problem of taste in respect of works of 
fine art. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that although Greenberg’s account of what 
is involved in the appreciation of works of art differs significantly from that put 
forward by Kant, he still defends a recognizably formalist account of aesthetic 
appreciation. The challenge contained in Greenberg’s later writings derives not 
from the adoption of an alternative, content-based approach but from recognition 
of the indispensable role of artistic ‘forms’ and ‘conventions’ in the appreciation 
of art. Greenberg’s contention that the experience of a work of art as a work of art 
requires empirical knowledge of the historical state of the conventions of the 
medium, and of the way in which these conventions have been challenged and 
revised by succeeding generations of artists, involves an implicit denial of Kant’s 

‘claim that a pure judgement of taste must be free of conceptual determination. 
For Greenberg, knowledge of the medium enters into and is constitutive of any 
judgement which is passed on something as a work of art. What varies between 
different subjects on Greenberg’s account, however, is knowledge of the forms of 
art and not extra-aesthetic knowledge about ‘content’ in the sense of what is 
represented or depicted in the art work. He is exclusively concerned with the 
‘how’ rather than the ‘what’ of depiction. Judgements concerning the. success or 
failure of a work of art devolve upon the formal qualities manifest in the work of 
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art itself. Nonetheless, Greenberg, recognizes ‘the effort of humility—as well 
as of patience—that is required to learn how to experience, or appreciate, art 
relevantly’** Correct judgement about art is at least partially formed through 
greater exposure to works of art, something which requires the conjunction of 
both good fortune and sustained effort on the part of the particular individual. 


Jason Gaiger, Department of Art History, The Open University, Milton Keynes, MK7 
6AA, UK. Email: j.m.gaiger@open.ac.uk. 


36 Greenberg, “The Identity of Art’ (1961), in Collected Essays, vol. 4, p. 119. 
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THE AESTHETIC ATTITUDE 
Gary Kemp 


IT Is now well over thirty years since George Dickie’s “The Myth of the Aesthetic 
Attitude’.! The paper continues to appear regularly in aesthetics anthologies and 
course reading lists, but the issue has largely receded from view.” This might be 
because significantly many aestheticians have accepted that Dickie’s criticisms 
reveal the notion of the aesthetic attitude to be empty, a myth. I think they do not, 
and suggest that their failure can be attributed to Dickie’s having attempted to 
evaluate the notion of an aesthetic attitude in isolation, in detachment from the 
more general sorts of theoretical commitments that historically have provided its 
most cogent motivation. l 


I 


I shall first concentrate on what I am sure is the most plausible twentieth-century 
version of the aesthetic attitude theory discussed by Dickie, that due to Stolnitz.? 
This is the theory that when we are aesthetically engaged with a work of art, for 
example, this fact is not to be explained in terms of the special nature of the 
qualities perceived, but in terms of a special attitude which we take up, the 
aesthetic attitude. Our normal attitude is pragmatic, driven by practical interest or 
purpose; it thereby tends to select only those features of the object relevant to the 
interest or purpose. Thus Schopenhauer speaks of relational and non-relational 
perception: relational perception is that which is directed by a concern with 
causal relationships between the object and something else (this is what Kant 
means by saying that in aesthetic experience we care nothing for the ‘real 
existence’ of the object). Because of this, normal, interest-driven attention tends 
to be engaged only long enough to identify the interesting feature; it does not 


dwell upon things, or contemplate them. It is restless. It notes the relevant facts 

1 George Dickie, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. I (1964), pp. 54-64. 

2 There is a good book on the subject, The Aesthetic Attitude, by David Fenner (Humanities Press, 
1996); for discussion of Dickie, see pp. 98-110. Fenner is reviewed by Nick McAdoo in this 
journal, vol. 37, no. 4 (October 1097). In the past three years, however, no article whose principal 
concern is the aesthetic attitude appears in either the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism or the 
British Journal of Aesthetics. This contrasts with the recent plethora of articles on aesthetic properties. 

3 J. Stolnitz, Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art Criticism (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, r960), 
PP- 32-42. a 
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and moves on. Whereas in the picture gallery, at least sometimes, we stand 
arrested, transfixed: we gaze upon the object without our attention being motiv- 
ated or directed by any identifiable practical concern. Thus, according to Stolnitz, 
the aesthetic attitude is the attitude of disinterested attention—attention to the object 
which is not driven by an interest—which is also ‘sympathetic’, and ‘for its own 
sake alone’. 

Dickie focuses on the disinterestedness requirement; I shall follow him in 
ignoring the requirement that the attention be ‘sympathetic’, but I shall return 
briefly to the idea that aesthetic attention is attention to the object ‘for its own 
sake’. Dickie’s objection to this version of the theory is simple, and, if cogent, 
devastating. To give content to ‘disinterestedness’, according to Dickie, you have 
to contrast disinterested attention with interested attention. -But when you try to 
describe cases of that, what you describe is not ‘interested’ attention to the object 
but, instead, attention to something else; but this is inattention to the object, lack 
of attention, distraction. Thus the owner of the playhouse, if he is pleased by the 
play only because he is thinking of the profits that the excellence of the play 
will bring him, is just failing to attend fully to the play. So it is not the case that 
instead of giving the play his disinterested attention, he gives it another, interested 
kind of attention. But if disinterested attention cannot be distinguished from 
undistracted attention, then since there is nothing peculiarly aesthetic about the 
latter, there is no peculiarly aesthetic attitude. We can certainly attend un- 
distractedly to sumo matches, conversations, or kisses without being tempted to 
describe the experience as peculiarly aesthetic. 


II 


But Dickie’s contention that the notion of interested attention collapses into that 
of distraction or partial attention is surely mistaken. This is clearest where the 
object attended to is a work of art. It seems straightforward that there can be cases 
of full attention to a work of art which is not the sort of attention exercised in 
aesthetic experience. There is a distinction to be drawn amongst cases of full 
undistracted attention to the work of art that is too evident simply to be denied, 
which must therefore be accommodated or reconstructed in some way or other.* 
For example, a music student might listen closely to a piece in order to identify 
key modulations or rhythmic groupings. This is not a case of distraction, not a case 
of not attending to the music. Yet it is not an aesthetic attitude either, as the strug- 
gling music student will attest (we murder to dissect). It would be a diversion 
from the potential aesthetic experience but not diversion from the music. 
Now in fact Dickie does consider examples of this kind. What he says is this: 





4 Cf. Fenner, Aesthetic Attitude, p. 104. 
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Note that what initially appears to be a perceptual distinction—listening in a certain 
way—turns out to be a motivational distinction—listening for or with a certain 
purpose. . . . There is only one way to listen to (to attend to) music, although the 
listening may be more or less attentive and there may be a variety of motives, 
intentions, and reasons for doing so and a variety of ways of being distracted from the 
music.” 


That is, perhaps the attention is the same, but the purpose differs. But what exactly 
does Dickie infer from this? He does not say explicitly what conclusion we are 
immediately to draw. He thinks more generally that the aesthetic attitude is a 
‘myth’, that there is no such thing. But the present point simply does not support 
that conclusion. 

First, a preliminary quibble: that there is only ‘one way’ to listen to the music 
is a substantive psychological claim, and substantively false as far as I can see. If 
what is being listened to is described simply as ‘the music’, then there are cer- 
tainly different ways of listening to it. Listening for modulations—as opposed not 
only to listening more generally for enjoyment but as opposed to listening for 
changes of metre or rhythm—is a case in point. Another might be searching a 
Jackson Pollock for faces, if we want examples outside music. It is hard to agree 
that in these cases one can properly be described as being distracted from the music 
or picture. 

The crucial point, however, is that the difference in purpose or motivation to 
which Dickie alludes is all that the aesthetic attitude theorist requires. The 
aesthetic attitude theory need not be, and I think should not be, couched in terms 
of perception, as Dickie assumes (Stolnitz’s formulation, quoted by Dickie, 
admits of being read that way, but it certainly does not demand it). That it is the 
‘attitude’ that possesses the distinguishing feature of being disinterested does not 
imply that the perception is itself what possesses that feature.® It might not even 
make sense to speak of perceptions qua perceptions as interested or disinterested. 
Insofar as perceptions are interested or disinterested, it is probably more plausible 
to say that they are so only in virtue of the purposes which guide the perception. In 
any case the main claim of the theory can without evident loss be put by saying 
that attention is aesthetic precisely when it is not pragmatically motivated. That 
there are clear cases of close, pragmatically motivated attention does nothing to 
show that there is no such thing as close attention which is not so motivated. If 
that is how the aesthetic attitude theory is defined, then Dickie’s point does 


On this point see also Dickie’s exchange with Elmer Duncan in the letters section of the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. XXIII, no. 4 (1965), pp. 517-518, and Dickie’s Aesthetics: An 
Introduction (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 1971), pp. 48-61. 

The 1966 exchange between Dickie and Virgil Aldrich on this issue is frustrating because it is 
framed entirely in terms of perception. See Aldrich, ‘Back to Aesthetic Experience’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. XXIV, no. 3 (1966), pp. 365-371 and Dickie, reply to Aldrich, Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. XXV, no. 1 (1967), pp. 89-91. 
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nothing to undermine it. With things put that way, it does not matter if Dickie is 
right to say that the interested/disinterested distinction cannot be purely a per- 
ceptual distinction. To be sure, the notion of the aesthetic attitude is meant to 
characterize a kind of experience, but not all experiential distinctions are pure 
perceptual distinctions. 

Alternatively, Dickie might say that the music student’s attention, since it 
focuses so narrowly upon one aspect of the music, necessarily excludes other 
aspects or properties which may be essential to an understanding or aesthetic app- 
reciation of the piece. As it might be put, the student gives his whole attention to 
the music, but not to the whole of the music. This may ultimately be the correct 
way to put it, but it would not establish Dickie’s conclusion: Dickie’s claim was 
that the notion of disinterested attention, when we think it through, collapses 
into that of full or undistracted attention. And we have just seen that that claim is 
not true. All that Dickie can claim is that the notion of an aesthetic attitude 
collapses into the notion of undistracted attention to all but only the aesthetically 
relevant properties of the work (or perhaps: to'as many òf these as one can take 
in).’ But this is now a substantive assertion concerning the nature of the aesthetic 
attitude; it is no longer the narrowly logical point Dickie thought he could make 
against the very idea of an aesthetic attitude. The point is no longer that, just by 
reflecting on the concepts attention and interested, we can see that the notion of 
an aesthetic attitude is empty. The point now is that the attitude has been mis- 
defined. 

But in fact the case is worse than that, and here is where the inadequacy of 
Dickie’s criticism becomes more theoretically important. For it would be 
question-begging at rather a deep level to assume this alternative definition of the 
aesthetic attitude to be preferable. For the point now rests upon the assumption 
that we can replace the notion of a peculiarly aesthetic attitude with the notion of 
attention to aesthetic properties. It is certainly true that if we can have the notion of 
aesthetic property, then the importance and interest of the notion of the aesthetic 
attitude is significantly curtailed, if it does not lapse altogether (this will depend 
crucially on how the notion of an aesthetic property is explained).® But it is 
precisely the most basic commitment of the aesthetic attitude approach— 
especially understood as deriving from Kant—to avoid the notion of an aesthetic 
property. Kant held that beauty is precisely not a concept, not a property, not 
something in terms of which objects can be literally described. The proper task of 


7 In his reply to Aldrich (see preceding note) Dickie acknowledges this, but takes the point as 
showing that if we have the notion of an aesthetic property, then there is no need to posit an 
aesthetic attitude. : 

Fenner (Aesthetic Attitude, pp. 104-105) aptly denies the cogency of such a move on the grounds that 
no demarcation of the class of aesthetic properties is possible that does not refer essentially to 
experiences of those properties. I suspect, however, that an attitude-thecrist—at least one inspired 
by Kant—ought really to deny that the notion of an aesthetic property makes sense. 
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a philosophy of beauty rather is to attend to the special features of aesthetic 
experience or judgement.’ The basis of that judgement is subjective, which is 
precisely to say that aesthetic predicates do not express genuine concepts, do not 
pick out objective properties or features of reality. Disinterestedness, of course, 
was meant not only to explain the rationality of subjective presumptions of 
universality, but also to help explain the peculiar value of aesthetic experience. 
The later tradition, especially beginning with Schopenhauer but prefigured in 
Kant’s account of aesthetic ideas, takes the point beyond beauty, seeking to gener- 
alize it to all aesthetic experience, hence to aesthetic predicates generally. The 
sense of properly aesthetic description should be explained in terms of the mental 
propensities awakened by disinterested attention, not in terms of features literally 
possessed by the objects. Aesthetic experience takes explanatory precedence in 
aesthetics and the philosophy of art, not the objects of experience. If so, then it is 
no objection to the aesthetic attitude theory to point out that it would be logically 
adequate to define the attitude as generic attention to aesthetic properties. 


M 


In this last section I want to develop a bit further this last point concerning the 
place of the aesthetic attitude in aesthetics generally. 

Dickie’s criticism of Stolnitz’s theory of the aesthetic attitude pretty clearly 
` fails. The real problem with that theory, I think, is messier. Take a slightly 
different kind of case. A man attends his daughter’s first concert performance as a 
solo pianist. He listens intently and is pleased as she negotiates the intricate 
counterpoint of Mozart’s K. 533. His close attention is motivated partly by his 
natural aesthetic receptivity but also, more efficaciously, by his concern for his 
daughter’s career. Nothing could help it more than that she should perform well 
tonight. His listening is interest-driven: there is a clear sense in which he listens 
closely because of a practical concern. But his attention is not thereby distracted or 
partial, or need not be. The thought of his daughter’s career may come to mind 
during the performance, but it does not seem as if it has to, in order that his 


attention be motivated by that concern. There is no reason to say that that kind of 

? Nick Zangwill, in ‘UnKantian Notions of Disinterestedness’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 32, 
no. I (January 1992), points out that Kant’s claim is that aesthetic judgement is based upon dis- 
interested pleasure, not upon a disinterested attitude or experience. Aesthetic experience might be 
defined simply as that in which disinterested pleasure takes place, but it is not clear that Kant’s 
account actually delivers the concept of an aesthetic attitude, if by an attitude we mean not a type of 
experience but something like a stance, something which can be activated at will. I think that the 
philosophically most important aspect of the aesthetic attitude theory is independent of the 
volitional question: the philosophically most important question is whether there is a specially 
aesthetic type of experience, and if so, whether it should be explained entirely from the subjective 
side, and not in terms of the distinctive sorts of objects or properties apprehended in aesthetic 
experience. The cogent substance of the aesthetic attitude theory consists in its affirmative answers 
to both questions. For more on the volitional question see Fenner (Aesthetic Attitude) and McAdoo’s 
review of same (see n. 2 above). 
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attention cannot be very intently focused, no reason to say that it must be 
distracted. Where attention is motivated or even guided by a purpose, there is no 
reason to say that the purpose must be held consciously before the mind, in such 
a way that there is, as it were, not enough room in consciousness for both the 
purpose and the object. Purpose and motive surely guide our perception and 
behaviour in more subtle and complex ways than that. 

Now the cases of the music student and the father are similar: attention is full, 
but pragmatically motivated. The Stolnitzian aesthetic attitude theorist, of course, 
assumes that when attention is full but purpose-driven, then it is not aesthetic, or 
not completely so. But this now looks like a mistake. If the pianist’s father is 
motivated as in the example, there is no clear and compelling reason to deny that 
his attention or experience is properly and purely aesthetic: he is not, like the 
music student, listening for any particular features; he could, it seems, listen very 
much as he would if it were not his daughter performing, and he were simply a 
keen listener. This is, of course, not to acquiesce in Dickie’s criticism, for if we 
are objecting that the attitude of the pianist’s father is aesthetic despite being prag- 
matically motivated, then we are not complaining that there is no substance to the 
notion of aesthetic attitude. We are denying that the notion of disinterestedness 
captures it. 

Now at the close of the preceding section, I said that one sort of criticism of the 
aesthetic attitude theory cannot be sustained without disputing the more general 
and fundamental Kantian starting point for the theory. And with this in mind, 
there are at least two rather obvious things to say about the above examples. 

First, one reason to say that the music student’s attitude is not properly aes- 
thetic is that, in listening for particular features, he is listening for something for 
which he antecedently possesses a literally applicable concept. He brings 
straightforwardly factual questions to the music. He is seeking knowledge: he is 
seeking to verify the instantiation of certain concepts (modulation-up-a-fourth, 
etc.). This does not seem to be the case with the pianist’s father. Insofar as he is 
doing this, the predicates he seeks to apply are precisely those which the properly 
Kantian aesthetic attitude theorist claims do not, properly speaking, express 
concepts: they express rather aesthetic notions like beauty, or aesthetic value. Such 
are the qualities the father hopes his daughter’s playing will exemplify. If these are 
not really concepts or objective properties, then he is not, like the music student, 
seeking to gratify a concern with knowledge. Since beauty, for Kant, pleases apart 
from a concept—aesthetic experience involves the free play of the cognitive and 
perceptual faculties—the aesthetic attitude of the father as opposed to the 
non-aesthetic attitude of the student is easily accounted for in Kant’s theory. 

Second, I have so far ignored Stolnitz’s requirement that the attention to the 
object be not only disinterested but ‘for its own sake’. Stolnitz himself does not 
actually make use of this idea, and he does not elaborate on it or emphasize it as 
an independently significant component of his account. But a suitable analysis of 
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the idea can help with the pianist’s father. In fact it can actually take over for 
disinterestedness itself, and do the job better. In Art and Imagination, Roger 
Scruton says that an interest in an object X for its own sake is 


a desire to go on hearing, looking at, or in some other way having an experience of X, 
where there is no reason for this desire in terms of any other desire or appetite that 
the experience of X may fulfil, and where the desire arises out of, and is accompanied 
by, the thought of X." 


Set aside the concluding thought-requirement, which is meant to exclude the 
gratification of ‘desires arising out of animal appetite’. Unlike the simpler idea of 
disinterested motivation, Scruton’s formulation vindicates the father’s attention: 
there is a reason for his desire to go on listening, for the fact of his listening, but 
this is not based upon a desire that the experience of the performance itself fulfils. 
His motivating desire is not itself gratified by the experience. 

Now these ways of distinguishing the student from the father may run into 
other problems individually. As for the first, for example, we do not want to be 
landed too peremptorily into the staunch formalist claim that art is totally 
non-conceptual, or that the aesthetic value of literature has nothing to do with 
knowledge."! And if we were simply to define the aesthetic attitude as attention to 
the object for its own sake as defined by Scruton, then, for example, the pleasures 
of love-making, at least in the happier cases, would seem to count as exemplifying 
the aesthetic attitude (though perhaps it is not positively a mistake that art and 
love should be brought together in some such way). 

What is not to be missed, in any case, is that both lines of thought lead us back 
to Kant. That in pure aesthetic experience we are not concerned to apply 
determinate concepts is central to Kant’s analysis of it (though it is only part of it); 
and Scruton’s characterization of the aesthetic attitude is part of a more general 
Kantian theory of aesthetic experience and judgement which involves concepts of 
pleasure, imagination, and normativity (together with disinterestedness these 
reflect much of the substance of Kant’s Analytic of the Beautiful). Whether 
Kant’s or Scruton’s exact account is ultimately adequate is not the immediate 
point.'? What I suggest rather is that the task for the aesthetic attitude theorist is 


10 R, Scruton, Art and Imagination (London: Routledge, 1974), p. 148. 


" Possibly this concern can be assuaged by distinguishing between knowledge of the subject-matter 
of a work and knowledge of the work itself: perhaps a properly aesthetic reader of Paradise Lost 
learns something about the moral universe, but does not read in order to learn facts about the work 
itself, in the way that a literature student might in preparing for an exam. 


Recent treatments of the issue within the framework of Kant’s aesthetics include: P. Crowther, 
‘The Significance of Kant’s Pure Aesthetic Judgements’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 2 
(April 1996); C. Janaway, ‘Kant’s Aesthetics and the Empty Cognitive Stock’, Philosophical Quarterly, 
vol. 47, no. 189 (October 1997); N. Zangwill, ‘UnKantian Notions of Distinterestedness’; 
N. Zangwill, ‘Kant on Pleasure in the Agreeable’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 53, no. 2 
(Spring 1995); P. Guyer, Kant and the Claims of Taste (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1997); 
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to regiment some. version or derivative. of Kant’s subjective orientation in 
aesthetics—not only in order to yield the right answers but also to yield 
explanations with respect to cases; we should want a definition which not only 
validates intuitions but one which grants them theoretical substance, shows why 
they are justified or important.” As part of this, we need to be told why the 
subjective orientation is correct in the first place. As another, we would want to 
relieve the worry that there is no necessity in the way that the components of 
such a view are woven together. It would be gratifying, for example, if Scruton’s 
analysis of disinterestedness—of ‘for its own sake’—could show why only 
disinterested contemplation can be conceptually free. This would tie together the 
two explanations suggested above for why the father’s attention is aesthetic but 
not the student’s. But this sort of thing is likely to be heavy going, and to require 
substantial philosophical premises of a more general kind. Equally, assuming the 
internal coherence of such a view, the critic of the aesthetic attitude is unlikely to 
mount a cogent case without discussing those premises, perhaps not without 
disputing the Kantian subjectivist starting-point in the first place. We should not 
assume that we can usefully pursue questions like ‘is there an aesthetic attitude?” 
except in the context of a suitably rich theoretical atmosphere. More generally, we 
should not be surprised if attempts at theory-free philosophical analysis, such as 
Dickie’s treatment of the aesthetic attitude, should sometimes turn out to be ` 
unfruitful. 


Gary Kemp, Department of Philosophy, University of Glasgow, Glasgow G12 8QQ, UK. 
Email: G.Kemp@Philosophy.arts.gla.ac.uk. 


S. Kemal, Kant’s Aesthetic Theory (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1992). For a recent historical treatment 
- of the concept of disinterestedness which includes further references to the issue considered 
historically, see A. Berleant, ‘Beyond Disinterestedness’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 3 
July 1994). 
‘3 For an excellent discussion ‚of the importance of explanation in aesthetic theory, as opposed to 
mere extensional adequacy, see Nick Zangwill, ‘“Groundrules in the Philosophy of Art’, Philosophy, 
vol. 70 (1995). ` 
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~BERGSON’S CONCEPT OF ART 
Ruth Lorand 


Henri Bergson did not present a systematic theory of art, nor did he dedicate a 
whole, separate discussion to art. Yet Bergson’s conception of art not only plays 
an important role in his own philosophy, but also contributes significantly to the 
understanding of the paradoxical nature of art. This understanding is developed 
along with his criticism of Western philosophy and his theory of time, intuition, 
and order. Art, as Bergson conceives it, serves as a major paradigm for illustrating 
some central arguments on these issues; many of the examples that substantiate 
his arguments are taken from aesthetic experience. One may say that in Bergson’s 
philosophy art is not the question, it is the answer.' 

Although it had a great impact on his own generation,” Bergson’s philosophy 
was almost entirely forgotten soon after his death in 1941. There are many 
reasons for this neglect; one is probably associated with Bergson’s poetic style and 
inclination towards intuitive knowledge—qualities which won him the Nobel 
Prize for literature, but stood in contrast to prevalent analytical trends. Never- 
theless there is currently revived interest in Bergson’s philosophy, mainly in his 
theory on time. This revived interest may well justify a re-examination of 
Bergson’s theory of art. Yet fashion should not count as the only justification. 
The insight that Bergson has offered us bears its own merit regardless of trends 
and fashions. 

Most, if not all, of Bergson’s distinctions stem from his basic discrimination 
between intuition and intellect and between time (durational succession) and 
space.’ Bergson, however, is not an impartial dualist. He not oniy examines his 
concepts in pairs but also expresses a clear bias towards one element of each pair. 
It is always one of the two that reflects the genuine quality of reality or presents 
1 The Slowing works. of Henri Bergson are cited in the text: Creative Evolution, trans. Arthur 
Mitchel (New York: Henry Holt, 1944), hereafter CE; The Creative Mind, trans. Mabelle L. 


Andison (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946), hereafter CM; Matter and Memory, trans. Nancy 
Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer (London: George Allen & Unwin, 191 1), hereafter MM. 


Bergson was one of three philosophers who received the Nobel Prize for literature, although, like 
Bertrand Russell he received it for-his philosophical writings. Sartre was offered the prize as a 
writer as well as a philosopher. 


Bergson uses ‘duration’ to indicate the distinct features of time that is not analogous to space: its 
irreversibility, its continuity, and its inner unpredictable direction. 
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the more vigorous and alluring aspect of experience: intuition versus intellect, time 
versus space, organized versus unorganized bodies, and vital order versus geo- 
metrical order. i 

The core of Bergson’s criticism of Western philosophy is that it has reduced 
time into spatial concepts and thus made time dispensable or illusionary. 
Bergson’s motto is that time is real, and, as such, it is irreducible, effective, and 
relevant to the true understanding of reality. Denying the reality of time results in 
theories which ‘are not cut to the measure of the reality in which we live’ and 
‘could apply equally well to a world in which neither plants nor animals have 
existence’ (CM, p. 9). 

Bergson criticizes Kant’s philosophy for the analogy it male between space 
and time, an analogy by which time is given spatial qualities and denied its own 
durational character: ‘Intelligence, as Kant represents it to us, is bathed in an 
atmosphere of spatiality’ (CE, p. 215). Geometry is the paradigm of the operation 
of the intellect. It is not surprising, then, that philosophers such as Hobbes, 
Descartes, and Spinoza praised geometry as the valid method for achieving true 
knowledge.. By contrast, Bergson considers durational perception (intuition) as 
the reliable channel for comprehending the true nature of things, whereas spatial 
(geometrical) thinking has only pragmatic values. Bergson does not dismiss 
intellectual knowledge; he merely wishes to limit its range and redefine its scope. 
Although the intellect is not designed for true knowledge, it has an uporni 
function. 

As I have indicated, the concept of art serves for Bergson as a means of illus- 
trating his brand of dualism. In this paper I reverse directions and examine 
Bergson’s theory as a means of understanding art. The first part focuses on the 
notions of geometrical and vital order, which reflect other central distinctions— 
intuition and intellect, time and space. It appears that Bergson’s ideas of art come 
close to the traditional concept of organic form, though its association with the 
notion of order brings into play new observations and problems. The second part 
of the paper is dedicated to my criticism of some points in Bergson’s theory of 
order and their projections onto the concept of art. These points, I claim, charge 
the fruitful distinction between the two orders with difficulties that a less extreme 
dualism could avoid. These difficulties are associated mainly with two of 
Bergson’s arguments: (i) the denial of any positive interactions between the two 
types of order; and (ii) the denial of disorder as an effective element of experience 
in general and the aesthetic experience in particular. 


I. TWO TYPES OF ORDER | 


The exposition of the theory of two types of order is found in the third chapter of 


4 The question of how can anything be of pragmatic value if it does not respond in one way or 


another to the true nature of things is a legitimate question that cannot be discussed in this context. 
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. Creative Evolution. The concepts and observations concerning space versus time 
and intellect versus intuition that support and prepare the grounds for this theory 
are found in all of Bergson’s writings; they constitute the cornerstone of his 
philosophy. 

The distinction between the two orders is based on space-time separation. 
Geometrical order corresponds to space and intellect; vital order corresponds to time 
(duration) and intuition. Bergson mentions other orders as well, and it is not 
entirely clear whether he is suggesting the existence of other orders, or simply 
using synonyms for the basic dichotomy that he proposes. The latter seems more 
plausible since it coheres with Bergson’s overall dualism. The geometrical order 
is ‘physical’, ‘automatic’, ‘spatial’, ‘intellectual’, and it is the order of ‘unorganized 
(lifeless) bodies’. Vital order, is ‘intuitive’, ‘natural’, ‘positive’, ‘willed’, ‘creative’, 
‘individual’, and the order of ‘organized (living) bodies’. 

The two types of order share the common qualities of order in general, but 
differ in the way these qualities are expressed. Order in general is complex. It 
consists of relations among the parts of a given object. These relations express 
some kind of necessity. It is either a necessity determined from within or a 
necessity determined by an external principle. Geometrical complexity is created 
by the ability of the intellect to neglect natural parts and break the whole into 
artificial homogeneous units. A law, a principle or a pattern that is imposed upon 
these units connects them into a reordered object. The more an object is ‘broken’ 
into unnatural components, the more complicated its structure appears. By 
contrast, vital order consists of natural parts. The interrelations of these parts are 
directed from within and express their real qualities. The intuition grasps a 
succession, which is not juxtaposition, but rather, as Bergson puts it, ‘a growth 
from within’ (CM, p. 35). 

This is the core of the distinction between the two orders. All other charac- 
teristics of the two orders as presented below are consequences of the essential 
difference in their complexities. 


(i) Predictability versus novelty 

Space is homogeneous and symmetrical; unlike duration, it does not have any 
direction or inner tendencies of its own. Spatial objects can be divided in any way 
and their elements comply with any principle; they are indifferent to whatever 
is imposed on them. ‘Geometrical’ objects are thus lifeless. A spatial approach 
regards the whole as comprising equal (homogeneous) units, which only an 
external principle can differentiate. The intellect has an ‘unlimited power of 
decomposing according to any law and of recomposing into any system’ (CE, 
p. 173). Time, or more precisely duration, has an inner natural direction. It is 
neither symmetrical nor homogeneous. One cannot go back in time as one can in 
space. The past can never be repeated. Even memories (which in a sense do go 
back in time) cannot reflect past events without reflecting the succeeding events 
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and the present situation as well. ‘Consciousness’, argues Bergson, ‘cannot go 
through the same state twice’ (CE, p. 6). 

Space, being homogeneous and reversible, is predictable (or rather deducible). 
All spatial elements are alike in the sense that they may equally endure any order 
imposed on them, and thus whatever is true for one spatial element may also be 
true for another. The very notion of natural laws implies that all natural events are 
alike: they all comply with the same laws and can, therefore, be foreseen. Treating 
time in the same manner as space leads to the unavoidable errors of determinism: 
the natural duration and its one-way direction are ignored. What is true for the 
past is held to be equally true for coming events. Logical deduction is confused 
here with prediction of events. “Io foresee’, argues Bergson, ‘consists of 
projecting into the future what has been perceived in the past’ (CE, p. 9). This is, 
in fact, merely a matter of ‘predicting’ the past, not foreseeing the ‘truly new’, 
which is, by definition, unpredictable. 

Bergson’s main argument against the autonomy of the traditional concept of 
order is, therefore, concerned with predictability: 


“We say of astronomical phenomena that they manifest an admirable order, meaning 
by this that they can be foreseen mathematically. And we find an order no less 
admirable in a symphony of Beethoven, which is genius, originality, and therefore 
unforeseeability itself. (CE, p. 245) 


Indeed, one cannot foresee a symphony by Beethoven before actually hearing it 
for the first time and the same is true for any work of art—at least for good works 
of art. But if a symphony by Beethoven is praised for its novelty, that is, for its 
unpredictability, can it be said to conform to order? Not according to one 
conventional conception: Order, by this conception, always entails laws that are 
independent of and prior to their instances and thus enable prediction. A system 
that is unpredictable is, by this conception, disordered. This understanding is 
typically conveyed by deterministic theories (such as Laplace’s and Spinoza’s), as 
well as by information theory that relates novelty and unpredictability to dis- 
ordered systems only.° 
According to this conception art can be viewed in one of the three ways: 


1. Artis a form of order; the governing laws of the artistic order, however, have 
not yet been discovered. 

2. Art is a form of disorder (on account of its unpredictability). 
Art expresses a medium point between order and disorder. 


The first option reflects Baumgarten’s doctrine of the possibility of a science of 


5 “See Abraham Moles, Information Theory and Esthetic Perception, trans. Joel E. Cohen (Urbana and 
London: University of Illinois Press, 1966). 
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aesthetics. Baumgarten’s followers are mainly psychologists and mathematicians 
who set themselves to unveil the secret of beauty and discover its governing law. 
As we know, this idea was firmly rejected by Kant and many of his followers. The 
second option is a necessary conclusion of information theory that associates 

` disorder with novelty and originality—attributes that are traditionally related to 
art. This conclusion goes against common sense. It is quite obvious that art, being 
meaningful, cannot be viewed as disordered. The third option is expressed 
mainly by experimental aestheticians. The idea that art (and beauty) reflects a 
‘happy medium’—not entirely new, not entirely old, not entirely predictable or 
unpredictable, and so forth—was firmly criticized by Beardsley.’ 

Bergson’s theory does not allow for any of these options. This is the hub of 
Bergson’s observation: a state exists in which predictions are entirely impossible 
and yet this is a state of order! Art is the principal paradigm for this peculiar type 
of order; it compels us to accept the fact that beside the intellectual, deterministic 
order there exists an order that does not allow for predictions. 


We imagine that everything which occurs could have been foreseen by any suffi- 
ciently informed mind, and that, in the form of an idea, it was thus pre-existent to its 
realization; an absurd conception in the case of a work of art. (CM, p. 22) 


Principles of geometrical order are logically prior to their instances and indepen- 
dent of them. Therefore, they allow for prediction: the same principles are 
expected to govern further events. By contrast, in the case of art there are no such 
independent principles that equally govern all works of art and determine the 
qualities of works that have not yet been created. 

A good work of art, or any beautiful object, is not a mere instance of a theory, 
a law or convention, in spite of the fact that it can’ be analyzed via theories, laws or 
conventions. Novelty and individuality are essential for art. And yet, art (at least, 
good art) expresses order and necessity; it creates the impression that the com- 
ponents of the work are well situated. Praising Beethoven’s symphony for its 
artistic merit also means that the symphony is as it should be. But what does it 
mean? Do we know how it should be before listening to it? Of course we do not. 
By comparison, when we tell someone how he or she should behave, we might 
be taken to imply thereby that we have principles that dictate the desirable 
behaviour—moral, religious, or cultural principles. This, of course, is not the case 
with Beethoven’s symphony. There are no governing principles to justify or 
substantiate the impression of necessity or to define how things should be. If there 
were such principles we could have not only foreseen a not-yet-composed 
` symphony (or a poem, or a painting), but also compose it ourselves by following 


“6 See, for instance, E. D. Berlyne, Conflict, Arousal, and Curiosity (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). 


7 Monroe Beardsley, ‘Order and Disorder in Art’, in Paul Kuntz, (ed.), The Concept of Order (Seattle 
and London: University of Washington Press, 1968), pp. 192-218. 
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the rules. This is the paradoxical nature of vital-artistic-order: when we face it, we 
know it is right though we could not foresee it before actually experiencing it. 

The fact that there are no ordering principles in the case of art bears on the 
issue of form and content. These, according to Bergson, cannot be separated in the 
case of art. 


The thing and the idea of the thing, its reality and its possibility, were . . . created at 
one stroke. (CM, p. 23) i 


There is no basis for prediction in the case of art or in any case of a ‘truly new 
form’. Art expresses an unpredictable order. 

It is noteworthy that although Bergson and Croce are very close in their views 
regarding art and intuition, they disagree about the relation between the idea and 
its materialization in the case of art. Croce argues that the ideal, real existence of 
the work precedes the actual, physical existence of it. Bergson does not accept 
this separation. The final product of art—‘the thing’— is not a mere implement- 
ation of a pre-existing idea; if it were, the actual work could have been predicted. 
The process itself is not a mere redundant implementation of an idea. The idea of 
the work and its material qualities are inseparable; they are bound to change along 
with the process of creation because time is real and therefore affective. 


(ii) Sensitivity versus indifference 
The elements of geometrical order are indifferent. They are motionless; they lack 
direction of their own; they have no ‘will’. They therefore can endure any 
principle that is imposed upon them. The principles of geometric order are ‘im- 
personal premises [that] are given once for all’ (CE, p. 10). A logical syllogism, 
for instance, is indifferent to the nature of its elements or the context of 
argument. The argument will maintain its validity despite changes in content, as 
long as the overall structure remains the same. In a word: geometrical order 
allows for a separation between form and content. The same elements may occur - 
in different logical arguments, while the same argument may be demonstrated by 
different elements. . 
There is also a kind of indifference among all objects of geometrical order 
and among their parts. These remain ‘external’ to each other, which means that a 
change in one object or one part leaves the other intact. When the intellect is 
directed towards organized (living) bodies, it treats them in the same manner as 
it treats unorganized bodies. The intellect ‘freezes’ the motion of the organized 
body and ‘turns’ it into a lifeless object. The intellect is bound to ignore the 
individuality and vitality of its object by regarding it as a mere instance of a 
general category. If X is viewed as an instance of Y it loses its individuality and is 


8 B. Croce, The Essence of the Aesthetics, trans. Douglas Ainslie (Folcroft: Folcroft Library Edition, 
1978). ` i 
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thus replaceable by any other instance of Y. Individual differences therefore 
become ineffective and redundant. 

By contrast, vital order is sensitive. Since the object and its idea (the ordering 
principle) are one, any change in the object is a change in its order and vice versa. 
Works of art are thus generally sensitive. Their meanings and values are easily 
affected by changes of components or context. A change of one single word in a 
poem may affect its overall meaning, and playing the same composition on 
different instruments results in different performances. Works of art are sensitive 
to comparisons with other works—a comparison may reveal new aspects and 
modify the original appreciation of the work. The same work in different 
contexts can acquire different meanings, and as a result different artistic values. 
Art may be sensitive to differences in materials, size, colour, language (the 
problem of translation), and so forth. This sensitivity is a reflection of motion and 
vitality. Geometrical order, by contrast, maintains its features regardless of 
changing contexts. An idea is ‘eternal’ and indifferent to its instances: a triangle is 
a triangle regardless of changes in space, time, colour, size, or material. 


(iti) Closed and open borders 

‘Unorganized’ geometrically ordered bodies are cut off from their homogeneous 
environment and separated by the intellect. This separation is capricious or 
conventional. They could have been separated differently. Spatially ordered 
objects are thus open. Their borders are flexible and artificial, and yet they are a 
prerequisite for order. No particular object can be understood unless limited and 
defined as a closed set: 


If I boil water in a kettle on a stove, the operation and the object that support it are, 
in reality, bound up with multitude of other objects and multitude of other opera- 
tions. ... but... for the spatial end I am pursuing, I may admit that things happen as 
if the group water—kettle-stove were an independent microcosm. (CE, p. 226) 


The group water—kettle-stove forms a body that is artificially unified and defined. 
This group serves a purpose, but when this purpose is no longer in force, the 
group is disjointed and the components may ‘join’ other groups that are con- 
structed for different purposes. A geometrical progression can go forever, its 
borders are ‘open’. A geometrical progression, therefore, like any intellectual 
product, does not really end; it is stopped at some point for pragmatic reasons. 
Organized bodies, by contrast, are ‘separated and closed off by nature herself” 
(CE, p. 13). The interrelations among the components are necessitated from 
within and do not depend on any external purpose. Works of art should be like 
organized bodies in this respect. The borders of a work have to be determined by 
the nature of the components, not by an external purpose. A good story (or a 
musical composition or a poem) has a ‘natural’ beginning and ending that express 
the inner tendency of its components. A work of art, unlike a geometrical 
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progression, cannot go-forever or even create the impression that it can go forever 
without losing its meaning and value.’ 


Il. PROBLEMS AND CRITICISM 


As already noted, Bergson’s vital order is close to the notion of ‘organic unity’. 
The novelty of Bergson’s version is in the use it makes of the concept of order. 
‘Order’ brings into play some qualities that the ‘organic unity’ lacks. An object 
can be ordered more or less than another object, while an organic unity cannot be 
better organized than another organic unity. Also, order is the common concept 
that associates geometrical and vital order and could allow for common grounds 
and interactions among the two types of orders, while ‘organic unity’ is detached 
from mechanical objects. However, it is my view that Bergson fails at some points 
to benefit from the advantages of the concept of order, and indeed falls into some 
of the unnecessary traps of ‘organic unity’. 


(i) Interrelations between the two orders 

Since the two orders reflect the operation of two cognitive powers that belong to 
the same mind, one would assume that intuition and intellect are not entirely 
alienated. However, Bergson’s firm dualism denies any positive interaction 
between intuition and intellect, and thus creates some avoidable problems. As 
already noted, intuition and intellect operate in opposite directions: ‘Intuition 
goes in the very direction of life, intellect goes in the inverse direction’ (CE, 
p. 281). Each of the cognitive faculties creates its own domain, its own products, 
and its own purposes. Consequently, Bergson disallows any interaction between - 
the two orders. Yet, in some loose sense, there is an asymmetrical, negative inter- 
action between the two orders: ‘From intuition one can pass on to analysis, but 
not from analysis to intuition’ (CM, p. 213). 

This limited kind of interaction is a destructive and not a creative interaction. 
The intellect cannot create its own objects; it depends for its operation on intuit- 
ive perception that provides the intellect with the object of analysis. The intellect 
is capable of taking apart a vital order (a work of art, an organized body), but it is 
incapable of recreating such an order using intellectual methods: ‘life does not 
proceed by the association and addition of elements’ (CE, p. 99). The intellectual 
analysis of ‘living objects’ ends up with elementary facts that cannot be re- 
assembled into a vital order. A work of art can be analysed by the intellect, but the 


? Endless soap-operas on television do create the impression that they can go forever. They therefore 
lose direction and inner necessity: anything may equally happen next week. These series usually 
stop (without ending), like geometrical progression, due to external forces. 

10 Croce expresses a similar view by defining two types of knowledge that do not interact. See 
Benedetto Croce, The Aesthetic as the Science of Expression and of the Linguisti: in General, trans. Colin 
Lyas (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1992). 
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result is a list of facts, fractured pieces of information that fail to explain what 
makes a work of art tick. Intellectual understanding therefore is limited; it cannot 
reconstruct living things let alone capture their vitality. 

Since there is no positive interaction between the two orders, the fractured 
analysed vital order is ‘condemned’, It cannot be revived by the intellect, since the 
intellect does not create vital orders; it cannot be restored by the intuition, since 
the intuition does not operate on intellectual components. Intuition operates 
independently of the intellect and it makes no use whatsoever of intellectual 
products or methods. As a result vital entities are completely detached from ‘geo- 
metrical’ objects, and works of art, being products of intuition, are independent 
of intellectual activity." 

A paradox arises here. While Bergson places intuition above intellect, he equips 
the intellect with a power that he denies intuition: the intellect can exercise via 
analysis its power over the products of intuition, but intuition is unable to 
reciprocate—it cannot construct a whole out of conceptual components. This 
also indicates that the ‘damage’ caused by the intellect while fracturing the vital 
order cannot be reversed. Bergson is led to this position by his basic distinctions 
and values. If he were to accept that intuition could move from geometrical 
order to vital order, he would admit that, at least in some cases, geometrical order 
preconditions vital order. Consequently, the priority of intuition over intellect 
would be shattered. 

The case of art, however, presents a difficulty for the position that disallows 
interaction between vital and geometrical order. Art demonstrates that the 
intuition is not only capable of operating on geometrical orders, but also that 
the interaction between the orders is necessary. A poem, for instance, is a work of 
art, a vital order, composed of words that signify concepts. Words are typically 
intellectual; they are like geometrical objects. One has to be familiar with the 
language (grammar and vocabulary) in order to comprehend the meaning of a 
poem. In many cases this meaning involves more than just the knowledge of the 

_language: it may involve an acquaintance with generic patterns, previous works of 
the same genre, historical information, and so forth. A poem clearly demonstrates 
that a vital order may be composed of geometrical components without thereby 
losing its vitality. Likewise, a representational painting makes use of concepts 
without which the work cannot be experienced as the work it is. This is true 
about music, dance, and any other form of art. It is an obvious fact that it takes us 
some time to get used to and be able to enjoy the music of a foreign culture. It 
takes time because we need to be acquainted with the specific cultural patterns, 
norms, and motifs that the music consists of. Concepts are a necessary require- 
ment (though not sufficient) for perceiving the work and appreciating it. Motion 
pictures, to use one of Bergson’s favourite examples (e.g. CE, pp. 296-299), not 


1! Here, again, Bergson is close to Croce’s view. 
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only illustrate how motion is broken into motionless, separate frames, but also 
how those motionless objects ‘miraculously’ turn into a flowing, durational 
succession. The flow of the ‘living’, moving pictures simulates the natural flow of 
events. Thus, Bergson’s own example shows that not only can the intellect 
fracture vital orders, but that the intuition can move from geometric order (single 
frames, words, concepts, symbols, pieces of information, and alike) toward vital 
order. 

Being an artefact, a work of art cannot be completely detached from and 
independent of intellectual thinking. Kant, who endorsed the idea of non- 
conceptuality in the pure judgement of taste, made it clear that art (or most of: it) 
is conceptual; only ‘free beauty’ is non-conceptual and thus free of intellectual 
‘perception.’”? Even the most admirable symphony by Beethoven involves ‘geo- 
metrical’ order not only for its perception but also for its creation. Original and 
unpredictable as it may be, Beethoven’s symphony consists of musical patterns, 
conventions, and ideas that were effective at the time of its creation. Beethoven 
could not have written his music in a different cultural surrounding. It is not in 
vain that, although music appears the least conceptual form of art, we can still 
recognize cultural differences, trends, and ideologies expressed in music. 

The fact that intuition composes its vital order out of ‘geometrical’ com- 
ponents (in the case of art) does not entail that the final product, the work of art 
as a whole, is of a geometric order. The same conceptual components may 
comprise a philosophical essay, or a political article, or a poem: the order may still 
be different in each case. If this is indeed obvious, why is it that Bergson does not 
acknowledge this fact? Why does he deny any positive interaction between the 
two orders? I believe that the main reason lies in the hierarchy of orders that 
Bergson wishes to preserve. Accepting positive interactions of both sides would 
force Bergson to admit that the two orders are interdependent and that no order 
is prior to or independent of the other. It would also force Bergson to acknow- 
ledge that intuition and intellect are mutually dependent. Such a concession 
would compel him to reconsider his view of intuition as the only genuine faculty 
for apprehending reality. 

Intuition can and does utilize geometrical objects and integrate them into a 
vital whole. To be sure, the intuitive ‘method’ is different from the method of the 
intellect. Intuition does not analyse; it composes. Yet there is a positive inter- 
action between the two faculties. Grasping something as a whole involves 
distinctions among its parts. If there are no distinguishable (intellectual) parts, the 
whole is nothing but a simple homogeneous entity that does not express any kind 
of order. It is then not a whole. An ‘admirable symphony’ is indeed a whole, but it 
is certainly not a simple entity: it consists of distinguishable elements. The 
‘geometric’ elements (the pitches, for instance) may exist as separate, definable 


12 It is my view that even ‘free beauty’ cannot be non-conceptual, but this is beside the point here. 
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entities that are available as raw material to other vital orders (other musical 
compositions). As intellectual entities, the pitches express mathematical relations, 
but within the composition they create a new order that is not simply reduced to 
their mathematical relations. The act of composition is indeed an act that shows 
that intuition can move from geometric order to vital order by using intellectual 
products but not intellectual methods. The act of composition. is not intellectual. 

Bergson claims that the two orders reflect the operation of the mind. This 
implies a bond between the two distinct orders. It could not have been the same 
mind if its faculties were to operate independently one of each other. The mind 
is able to move from intellectual order to intuitive order and back again; therefore 
the two orders cannot be entirely alienated. 


(ii) The problem of disorder 

The denial of the significance, let alone the existence, of disorder is another 
expression of Bergson’s strict dualism. Disorder, if accepted as an effective factor, 
would constitute a third element that would interfere with the dichotomy of the 
two orders. Moreover, the very notion of disorder does not fit in with’ Bergson’s 
understanding of order. Order, according to Bergson, consists of ‘A certain 
agreement between subject and object. It is the mind finding itself again in things’ 
(CE, p. 244). If indeed order reflects the operation of the mind, it is then clear 
why disorder is not to be found: whenever the mind is active, either in its natural 
or inverse direction, it is bound to find some kind of order. No specific order is 
necessary in itself, since for any kind of order an alternative one may be found. 
But it is inescapable that the mind always finds some kind of order and never a 
state of disorder. In this view ‘disorder’ is just a ‘simple verbal entity’ (CE, p. 243). 
It is a word that does not denote any actual state and does not have a clear 
conceptual reference. , 

This position is also consistent with Bergson’s criticism of the conventional 
conception of order. If only one type of order existed, as the conventional view has 
it, then disorder would not only be possible but necessary. Disorder would constitute 
the negative pole of the only type of order; it would be the indispensable contrasting 
concept to ‘order’. Bergson’s dualism is based on such dichotomies: organized 
bodies are opposed to unorganized bodies; time is opposed to space, and so on. Since 
rationalism acknowledges only one type of order, it has to contrast it with the notion 
of disorder. 

The only kind of disorder that Bergson implicitly admits is the disorder that 
the intellect produces. In the process of creating geometrical order the intellect 
interrupts and fractures the vital order and turns it into homogeneous units. 
Thus, the intellect creates a virtual disorder that is then, as it were, ‘conquered’ and 
reordered by a mechanical principle imposed by the intellect on these homo- 
geneous units. Geometrical order is, in a sense, preconditioned by intellectual 
disorder. If geometrical order were indeed the only existing order (as implied by 
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rationalism) it would certainly be a ‘conquest over disorder’ (CE, p. 240). 
However, Bergson does not accept that geometrical order is the only existing 
order, and he does not accept that the disorder created by the intellect is real in 
any sense. Therefore, he does not approve of the idea that geometrical order must 
be contrasted with the virtual disorder it creates. The two orders sufficiently oppose 
each other: being natural, vital order forms the positive pole, while geometric 
order, as artificial order, forms the negative pole. In the absence of one order, one 
encounters its alternative. The situation in which both orders are absent ‘is 
neither perceived nor conceived’ (CE, p. 243). It is clear, then, that Bergson does 
not need disorder as an opposing principle. 

If this is the case, what is the meaning and function of this mere ‘verbal entity’? 
‘Disorder’ is neither an absence of all orders nor the opposite state of any order; 
it is rather an expression of disappointment. As already stated, whenever the mind 
is active it will find some kind of order, though it may not be the order that one 
expects or prefers. Therefore, the term ‘disorder’ denotes the absence ofa specific 
kind of order that one expects to find; it is the term we use to express our 
disappointed expectations, and thus it is merely a ‘verbal entity’. However, being 
disappointed is not the same as being in a genuine state of disorder. 

This is, I believe, a powerful argument, but there are a few crucial points 
regarding the concept of disorder that Bergson seems to ignore: 


(i) It is not always the case that in the absence of one type of order an alternative 
type of order is found. 

(ii) The variety in degrees of order cannot be explained without taking into 
account the concept of disorder as a significant component. 

(iii) The concept of disorder plays an important role in understanding the sig- 
nificance of art and the process of creation. . 


These issues are interrelated. They all indicate, as I further elaborate, the in- 
dispensability of disorder in real experience as well as a theoretical tool for 
understanding the complexity of art. 


The reality of disorder 

Bergson argues that in the absence of one type of order another type is found. 
Everyday experience tells us otherwise. It is simply not always true that in the 
absence of geometrical order one finds an impressive vital order (beauty?), or that 
facing a poor work of art (unsatisfactory vital order) one necessarily discovers a 
perfect geometrical order. An intellectual failure is not necessarily a triumph of 
the intuition and vice versa. A work of art may be evaluated as a poor, confused 
product of intuition, but that does not make it, ipso facto, an excellent product of 
the intellect. In a case of mixed styles that do not integrate, for instance, there is 
no reasonable order of any kind. Actual cases are more complicated. Even a great 
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work of art may appear confused or meaningless to a person who is ignorant of 
the context of the work; and likewise, a brilliant essay (a product of the intellect) 
may be entirely misunderstood (and thus appear disordered) by the uninitiated. - 

The experience of disorder is no less real than the experience of order. By 
ignoring cases of disorder Bergson expresses a kind of determinism that entirely 
disallows uncertainty and misunderstandings. Confusion and uncertainty that a 
state of disorder may evoke are no less real than feelings of confidence or 
appreciation initiated by states of order. Bergson fails to distinguish between the 
argument that in every given state order can be found, and the argument that 
one actually finds order in every given state. The difference is highly important 
especially if one demands, as Bergson does, that philosophy be loyal to real ex- 
perience. : 

The argument that order can always be found is the same as the argument that 
for any given sequence of numbers a formula can be formed. As much as 
these arguments may be true they do not reflect actual experience. Out of the 
theoretical framework one may consider a sequence of numbers random simply 
because one does not realize their potential order. Likewise, a stranger in town 
may experience 4 state of disorder in spite of the fact that he or she understands 
that this is not the case for local people. The theoretical understanding that there 
is an order behind every apparent disorder is often not enough to alter the nature 
of the experience. In spite of one’s understanding that a given text is written in 
Chinese, one is bound to have a sense of disorder if one is ignorant of the 
language. This sense of disorder is clearly not a mere expression of one’s 
disappointment. One is not necessarily expecting every text to be written in one’s 
own language, and therefore one is not necessarily disappointed by the fact that 
the text is written in Chinese. One undergoes an experience of disorder, even if 
one expects a Chinese text. This sense of disorder is bound to increase if one is 
not even certain that the given signs form a language at all: is it really a language 
or just a random assembly of marks? Disorder, like order, is manifested in various 
degrees. . 

Moreover, Bergson’s durational succession, the endless flow that he considers 
to be the genuine state of reality, seems closer to a state of disorder than any other 
kind of experience. It is not predictable, therefore it does not.form a geometrical 
order; being an endless flow, it has no borders to define its extension and its 
internal relations, therefore it is not like organized bodies or works of art that are 
defined by nature or intuition. The endless flow is rather a chaotic entity. History 
can be described as such an open endless flow: it has no defined beginning or 
ending. However, when we wish to discuss certain periods, evaluate them and 
compare them to others, we have to define their borderlines (artificially), as if 
they were stories that make sense on their own. This point, as I will further 
elaborate, is important for understanding the function of art. 

The essential question, as I see it, is not whether order or disorder is real, since 
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any order is, according to Bergson, a reflection of the operation of one’s mind. 
Order and disorder can be both real and illusory in the same sense. The question 
is rather whether ‘disorder’ is reducible to either of the two orders without a loss 
of important and useful distinctions. The answer, I believe, is negative. ‘Disorder’ 
is not a reducible, dispensable notion. There is more to ‘disorder’ than just the 
disappointment over the absence of an expected order and ‘it is certainly not a 
mere verbal entity. 


The quantitative aspect 

While Bergson treats order qualitatively, he neglects the fact that order is also 
quantitative. Bergson hardly pays attention to the obvious fact that order mani- 
fests itself in various degrees, and that objects are appreciated accordingly. 
Bergson sums up the issue of degrees by asserting that: ‘reality is ordered exactly 
to the degree in which it satisfies our thought’ (CE, p. 224). This is a somewhat 
surprising statement. It may mean that the order we ideally impute to reality is of 
a satisfying degree, but this is surely not the degree of order actually found in 
things. It is quite obvious that in experience one finds various degrees of order in 
natural objects as well as in artefacts. If we would have found every object 
satisfyingly ordered, the concept of order, let alone the concept of disorder, would 
have never occurred to us. 

Bergson is probably right to some extent about disorder: we may never experi- 
ence total disorder.” But this is only half of the truth. Not only is total disorder 
beyond our grasp, but so is perfect order. Many philosophers have associated per- 
fect order with heavenly powers because the frail human mind cannot apprehend 
it. This does not mean, however, that the two ideal extremes are mere ‘verbal 
entities’. They are problematic, ideal states, but not meaningless. Moreover, they 
are indispensable concepts for our understanding of orders and disorders that we 
can apprehend. If we accept the proposition that actual objects are less than 
perfectly ordered, then any order of some degree simultaneously implies a 
disorder of some degree. 

Works of art, just like any other kind of object, differ in their degrees of order.” 
It is undeniable that there are good and bad works of art, highly original works as 
well as relatively predictable works, and so on. If a Beethoven symphony exhibits, 
as Bergson puts it, an ‘admirable order’, there are surely some less admirable 
orders created by inferior composers. Not every composition is a masterpiece. If 
all works of art were equally ‘admirable’, this attribute would become meaning- 
less, and there would be nothing special about a Beethoven symphony. 


3 For instance, we cannot even imagine the state of a complete homogeneity in which no dis- 
tinctions whatsoever are possible. 


4 George Dickie boldly raised a similar point. Dickie criticized traditional definitions of art for 
allowing good instances only and ignoring the fact that a bad work of art is still a work of art. See, 
for instance, The Art Circle (Evanston, IL: Chicago Spectrum Press, 1997), ch. 1. 
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A theory that recognizes only ideal instances is not very useful, especially when 
it i$ meant to be relevant to real experience and deal with real objects, not with 
ideal (intellectual) entities. Recognizing the fact that order, vital as well as 
geometrical, comes in various degrees compels us to accept that disorder is an 
essential component of experience and of any theory of order. If X exhibits less 
order than Y, then, by the same token, X exhibits more disorder than Y. If both X 
and Y are completely ordered, their values must be the same. Each case that is less 
than perfectly ordered demonstrates a certain degree of order and, at the same 
time, a certain degree of disorder. In some cases we may pay more attention to the 
order aspect and in others to the disorder aspect, but we cannot deny either of 
them. Bergson’s somewhat overenthusiastic defence of natural order and his 
belief in the power of artistic intuition leads him to such unnecessary extremes as 
denying the reality of disorder. He fuses ideology with philosophical analysis; » 
fusion that I believe one should strive to avoid. 


III. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DISORDER FOR UNDERSTANDING ART 


The general idea that art expresses order, and that this order is of a different type 
from the order that is related to the intellect, is a fruitful idea. This idea allows for 
the apparently paradoxical combination between order and unpredictability, and 
between necessity and originality. It furthermore excludes the absurd idea that 
art is a form of disorder. Notwithstanding, disorder is an important concept for 
understanding art as a form of order. The significance of disorder goes even 
beyond the issue of evaluation that I have introduced in the previous section. 
Disorder has a crucial role to play in explaining the process of creation as well as 
the function of art. 

If, as Bergson argues, disorder does not exist and the order we actually find in 
things is satisfactory, there can be no reasonable motivation and explanation for 
the act of creating a new vital order. Why would someone attempt to create a new 
order if the existing one Is satisfactory? In the case of geometrical order, not only 
is a new order created, but an existing natural order is deliberately fractured. Yet 
Bergson himself justifies the ‘brutal’ act of the intellect on the basis of its 
pragmatic value. This indicates that even if the natural order is satisfactory, it is _ 
not beneficial in every respect. Geometrical order does not reflect the true nature 
of things, but as long as this is acknowledged, this artificial order has its merit. 
But what is the justification for a man-made vital order? What is its ‘excuse’? 
What is its function? After all, works of art are not natural entities, and there is no 
point in creating alternative vital orders if the original satisfies us. 

Art, according to Bergson’s theory, cannot be explained on the basis of over- 
coming vital disorder or replacing the natural vital order since the latter reveals 
the true nature of things. Also, art cannot be explained on the basis of the need to 
defeat geometrical order, since geometrical order is useful and thus indispensable. 
As things stand in Bergson’s theory, it is not clear at all why works. of art are 
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created. Intuition is capable of grasping the truth of life, duration, and movement 
by focusing on natural objects—these reflect, according to Bergson, a satisfytng 
order. What can art teach us more than what is already intuitively revealed via 
natural orders? In what ways can the intuition gain from art? 

The general justification for creating a new order must stem from the fact that 
either this new ordér overcomes a state of disorder, or that the given order is not 
satisfying. In both cases the acknowledgement of disorder is crucial. If indeed art 
offers new vital orders, it must be understood as either defeating some kind of 
disorder or as offering entirely new information that cannot be drawn from the 
natural flow of life. The latter position would characterize art as a mere product 
of imagination that has no relevance to real experience. However, this is not 
Bergson’s view. Art is not a pointless or gratuitous product of imagination.’ Art 
reveals to us something important about human experience and enables us to 
see the real nature of things. Accepting that art contributes something significant 
to the intuitive comprehension of reality, as Bergson does, compels us to admit 
that the ‘natural’ intuitive experience is not satisfactory: it is disordered to some 
extent. 

Reflecting upon human experience one is bound to find in it chaotic com- 
ponents: blurred impressions, feelings of uncertainty, events that fuse one into 
each other and have no clear beginnings and ends, obscure ideas, and so forth. 
The fragmented, disordered chunks of experience initiate us to put them in 
order; in some cases it is geometrical order, in others it is vital order: each order 
answers different needs. Art offers new vital orders that consist of materials taken 
from our chaotic experience or from orders that no longer satisfy us. New 
situations present new confusions, raise new questions, and motivate the search 
for new orders. Works of art, like organized bodies, are stamped with indiv- 
iduality. They are sensitive to their context, and keep changing their meanings 
accordingly. This is why we are never satisfied with the achievements of the past. 
As much as we may admire Beethoven’s work, we do not regard it as the final 
musical order; new compositions are created and admired because they answer 
the musical needs of new times. We would not admire the new if the old were 
completely satisfying. Indeed, as Bergson argues, the endless flow of life 
constantly creates new vital orders, but its currents carry new confusions and 
indeterminate elements as well. Art takes up the challenge or else it is vacuous.’® 


Ruth Lorand, Department of Philosophy, University of Haifa, Haifa, Israel. Email: 
lorand@research.haifa.ac.il. 


“35 Stuart Hampshire arrives at this view, although from a completely different point of view. See 
‘Logic and Appreciation’, in W. E. Kennick (ed.), Art and Ses canes in Aesthetics (New 
York, St Martin’s Press, 1979), pp. 651-657. 


16 I wish to thank my friend and colleague Dr Giora Hon for Sates on earlier versions of this 
paper. — 
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KANT FINDS NOTHING UGLY? 


Christian Wenzel 


I 


IN mis article ‘Why Kant Finds Nothing Ugly’,! David Shier argues that ‘within 
Kant’s aesthetics, there cannot be any negative judgements of taste’ (pp. 
412-413).? All judgements of taste, whether affirmative or negative, must be 
‘made independently of determinate concepts’, and yet they must ‘have universal 
subjective validity’ (p. 413). Shier claims that within Kant’s aesthetics, negative 
judgements of taste cannot satisfy both of these conditions at the same time. His 
argument goes as follows (I will put in italics those words where I think the 
argument is problematic): ‘In judgements of taste, Kant argues, what is 
universally communicable is the subject’s mental state’, and ‘what is universally 
communicable in the negative judgement of taste must also be the mental state of 
the subject’ (p. 415). Since the mental state of aesthetic judgements ‘is not that of 
any definite cognition, the only way it could admit of universal communicability 
is to satisfy the necessary conditions of cognition in general’ (p. 416). And, Shier 
goes on, it can only do so if the cognitive faculties harmonize: ‘No cognition 
whatsoever can possibly take place unless the understanding and the imagination 
interact harmoniously. Every definite cognition rests upon such harmony of the 
cognitive powers. A state of mind which refers to cognition in general can only be 
this state of harmonious free play, for this is the subjective condition of cognition’ (p. 
416). The ‘harmonious free play is always pleasurable’ (p. 418), and hence the 
judgement in question must be a positive judgement of taste and can never be a 
negative judgement of taste. “Therefore, within Kant’s aesthetics, and contrary to 
the obvious fact of the matter, negative judgements of taste about free beauty are 
quite impossible’ (p. 418). 


1 David Shier, ‘Why Kant Finds Nothing Ugly’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 38, no. 4 (October 
1998), pp. 412-418. Subsequent page references are given in the text. 
Negative judgements of taste are to be understood here as judgements about the ugly, i.e. 
judgements of the form X is ugly’, which is more than merely claiming that X is not beautiful. 
A quite similar claim and argument has been made by Reinhard Brandt in his article ‘Zur Logik des 
ästhetischen Urteils’, in Herman Parret (ed.), Kants Ästhetik, Kant’s Aesthetics, L’esthétique de Kant 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1998), pp. 229-245, see especially pp. 239-241. My criticism applies to 
this article as well. i 

Garrett Thomson claims in his article ‘Kant’s Problems with Ugliness’ (Journal of Aesthetics and 
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It is true that there is almost nothing said in the Critique of Judgement about 
negative judgements of taste. Nevertheless, I will argue, first, in section II, that 
there are good reasons for believing that Kant thought of negative judgements of 
taste ‘along the same lines’ (in a sense to be explained below) as he did about 
positive judgements of taste. Secondly, in section III, I will suggest positive a priori 
grounds for negative judgements of taste and their subjective universal validity 
within the framework of Kant’s aesthetics. The main idea will be that, contrary to 
Shier’s understanding, we should make a greater distinction between the 
‘harmony’ (i) of the faculties underlying a judgement of cognition—let us call it 
the ‘cognitive harmony’—and the ‘harmony’ (ii) underlying a positive judgement 
of taste—let us call it the ‘aesthetic harmony’. By making this distinction more 
explicit, we will be able to see that the disharmony of the faculties underlying a 
negative judgement of taste—let us call it the ‘aesthetic disharmony’—is not that 
different from aesthetic harmony. We will see that aesthetic harmony and 
aesthetic disharmony are related to cognition in general in ways sufficiently 
similar to each other to justify on equal grounds the claim to universal validity of 
positive and negative judgements of taste. 


II 


' (a) In Attempt to Introduce the Concept of Negative Magnitudes into Philosophy (1763),* 
Kant makes a strong plea for certain oppositions to be ‘real’ and not merely 
‘logical’ (p. 171). Kant gives various examples, among them the opposition of the 
beautiful and the ugly. About real oppositions in general he writes: ‘Math- 
ematicians make use of the concepts of this real opposition in the case of 
mathematical magnitudes’ (p. 172) by introducing the signs ‘+’ and “ in a 
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certain way. ‘[T]he sign “—”, as it occurs in the example “—9 — 4 = -13”, does not 
signify a subtraction but an addition, in exactly the same way as the sign “+”, as it 
occurs in the example “+9 + 4 = +13”, signifies addition’ (p. 173). Regarding 


Art Criticism, vol. 50, no. 2 [Spring 1992], pp. 107-115) that “Kant fails in his avowed claim of 
bridging the moral and the natural realms. Ugliness precludes phenomenalized morality’ (p. 114). 
But there are several misunderstandings in his arguments, some of which have been pointed out 
already by Paul Guyer in his comment “Thomson’s Problems with Kant: A Comment on “Kant’s 
Problems with Ugliness”, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 50, no. 4 (Fall 1992), pp. 
317-319. i 

There are two articles arguing in favour of negative judgements of taste, i.e. that they do fit well 

into Kant’s aesthetics: Hud Hudson, ‘The Significance of an Analytic of the Ugly in Kant’s Deduc- 
tion of Pure Judgments of Taste’, in Ralf Meerbote (ed.), Kant’s Aesthetics (California: Ridgeview, 
1991), North American Kant Society Studies in Philosophy, vol. 1, pp. 87-103; and Dieter Lohmar, 
‘Das Geschmacksurteil über das faszinierend Hissliche’, in Kants Ästhetik, pp. 498-512. 
Immanuel Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, trans. and ed. David Walford and Ralf Meerbote 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1992}. The page numbers of the Akademie Ausgabe (AA) edition 
are indicated in the margin of the English edition by Walford and Meerbote; I refer to these page 
numbers, and follow their translation. 
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real opposition, both sides must be thought of as positive because both have 
‘positive grounds’ (p. 175). One is not simply the negation of the other. Kant gives 
various examples: “The passage of the ship westwards is just as much a positive 
motion as its passage eastwards’ (p. 176); ‘impenetrability just as much pre- 
supposes a true force in the parts of the body, in virtue of which they collectively 
occupy a space, as does the force in virtue of which another body strives to enter 
this space’ (p. 179); displeasure has its positive grounds as much as pleasure (pp. 
180-181) and can be called ‘negative pleasure’ (p. 181). Similarly, ‘aversion can be 
called a negative desire, hate a negative love, ugliness a negative beauty, blame a 
negative praise’ (p. 182). All of them have their positive grounds and are not 
simply negations of each other. 

Opposites can be represented mathematically along one straight line, with 
negative signs on one side, positive signs on the other, and zero in the middle. 
The point Kant is trying to make is that what is represented by negative numbers 
is as real as what is represented by positive numbers. This conception can also be 
found in various Reflections: ‘Beautiful, ordinary, ugly’ (Schön, alltigig, hässlich’, 
R 669, my translation), ‘That which hinders our free play and against which our 
mind has to fight, that we dislike’ (‘Dasjenige missfillt, dem unsere Gemititskraft 
widerstreitet als einem Hindernis ihres freien Spiels’, R 1922, my translation), 
and ‘Beautiful +; not beautiful (dry} 0; ugly ~ (Schön +; nichtschén (trocken) 
o; hässlich ~, R 1946, my translation).> The idea that ugliness has its positive 
grounds can also be found in Logik Philippi (1772): ‘Ugliness is thus something 
positive, not merely lack of beauty, but the existence of something opposite to 
beauty’ (“Hasslichkeit ist also was positives, nicht eine blosse Abwesenheit der 
Schönheit sondern auch das Daseyn dessen, was der Schönheit zuwider ist’, 
XXIV, p. 364, my translation); also in Logik Dohna-Wundlaken (1792): “Ugliness is 
something positive as well as is beauty’ (‘Hisslichkeit ist ebensowohl positiv als 
Schönheit’, XXIV, p. 708, my translation), and ‘Counterplay is not merely 
something negative, but really something positive’ (‘Das Widerspiel ist nicht 


5 


Christian Strub draws attention to these three Reflections in his detailed and informative article ‘Das 
Hassliche und die “Kritik der ästhetischen Urteilskraft”. Überlegungen zu einer systematischen 
Liike’, in Kant-Studien, vol. 80 (1989), pp. 416-46, see pp. 416, 421. Strub does not refer to Kant’s 
conception of real opposites in Attempts to Introduce the Concept of Negative Magnitudes into Philosophy. 
The conception of a free disharmonious play Strub believes to be ruled out by his observation that 
we avoid a state of displeasure and that a free and disharmonious play which is accompanied by 
displeasure cannot be sufficiently fasting (pp. 437-439). But I find this contrary to what we often 
observe when we find something ugly: we indeed find ourselves often fascinated by something 
ugly, as has already been pointed out by Lohmar (‘Das Geschmacksurteil’, p. $06). Instead, Strub 
claims that imagination and understanding engage in free play independently of each other. ‘Es 
muss . . . cin freies Einzelspiel von Einbildungskraft und Verstand vorausgesetzt werden’ (p. 436); 
compare also: ‘Die Erkenntniskrifte Anschauung/Einbildungskraft und Verstand spielen zunächst 
nicht miteinander, sondern fiir sich, selbständig’ (p. 429). I think this construction of imagination 
and understanding playing independently of each other is not necessary for a justification of 
negative judgements of taste and their claim to subjective universal validity. 
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allein etwas Negatives, sondern wirklich etwas Positives’, XXIV, p. 710, my 
. Ld 
translation).ć 


(b) The passages cited above in II(a) make it seem reasonable to expect Kant to have 
believed in a priori grounds for negative judgements of taste as well as he did regarding 
positive judgements of taste. One might object to this expectation that the passages 
are out of context, that they are not taken from the Critique of Judgement itself, and 
that it is therefore not clear how they relate to the question of a priori grounds for 
negative judgements of taste. But orfe can also give systematic reasons for expecting 
a priori grounds for negative judgements of taste. For Kant, it is a given fact that it 
can always happen that A claims X to be beautiful whereas B claims X to be ugly; 
that both A and B firmly believe their judgements to be true and universally valid; 
and that neither of them could possibly be convinced by any kind of argument that 
he or she is mistaken. Kant takes it as a given fact that such opposing judgements of 
taste and a possibly infinite quarrel’ of taste are possible. It is then the task of the 
‘Analytic of the Judgement of Taste’ to explain the judgement of taste in such a way 
that this possibility of opposing judgements can be justified. Now, if negative 
judgements of taste had no a priori grounds, the possibility of such possibly infinite 
quarrels of taste could not even arise, because whoéver makes a negative judgement 
of taste could always be led by introspection to drop his or her claim to universal 
validity. This can be seen from the following passage in section 6 of the Critique of 
Judgement: : 


[I]f someone likes [dislikes] something and is conscious that he himself does so 
without any interest, then he cannot help judging that it must contain a basis for 
being liked [disliked] that holds for everyone. He must believe that he is justified in 
requiring a similar liking [disliking] from everyone because he cannot discover, 
underlying this liking [disliking], any private conditions. (p. 211) 


Without subjective a priori grounds there would be only empirical grounds; these 
could be discovered by introspection and one would then drop one’s claim to 
universal validity. This would always end a quarrel of taste which, in turn, would 
make superfluous the ‘Analytic of the Judgement of Taste’ regarding its task to 
Justify such a quarrel, and it would also make the antinomy of taste impossible.? 





é Lohmar draws attention to these passages in “Das Geschmacksurteil’, p. sos. 


7 As finite beings we actually cannot quarrel for an infinite length of time. Hence there is, Strictly 


speaking, not even the possibility of an infinite quarrel for us as finite beings. But abstracting from 
the empirical fact that we are, individually, granted only a finite lifespan, there is no reason for such 
a quarrel to come to an end. And it is in this sense that I am speaking of a ‘possibly infinite’ quarrel. 
Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment, trans. Werner S. Pluhar (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), p. 211. 
The page numbers refer to the Akademie Ausgabe edition which are also indicated in Pluhar’s 
translation. I follow Pluhar’s translation. 

This systematic argument for the apriority of negative judgements of taste can already be found in 
Strub, ‘Das Hissliche’, p. 433. 
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For the reasons given in section II one should expect Kant to believe in positive a 
priori grounds for negative judgements of taste as well. Nevertheless, the ‘Analytic 
of the Aesthetic Judgement’ turns out from the very start to be merely an 
‘Analytic of the Beautiful’. But, rather than claiming that ‘Kant finds nothing ugly’, 
as does Shier, I believe, first, that what is achieved in the ‘Analytic of the 
Beautiful’ is sufficient for the larger purpose of the Critique of Judgement, that is, 
for establishing judgement as a third cognitive power endowed with its own a 
priori principle, namely purposiveness, subjective or objective; and, second, I 
believe that it is possible to read and modify Kant’s explanations given in the 
‘Analytic of the Beautiful’ in such a way as to obtain the ‘Analytic of the Ugly’. In 
order to see this, let us start by examining Kant’s conception of subjective 
purposiveness. We then will be able to see some kind of ‘negative subjective 
purposiveness’ in the case of negative judgements of taste.!° 

Purposiveness, I claim, is involved in a positive judgement of taste in at least 
three different ways. There is purposiveness: in the relation of the object to the 
faculties of imagination and understanding (P1), in the relation of these faculties 
to each other while contemplating the object (P2), and in the relation of this very 
relation to cognition in general (P3): 


understanding 
7 I P. 3 RS r 
object ——> TP, —+ > cognition in general 
imagination 


There are now various ways of introducing some kind of ‘negative purposive- 
ness’ into this scheme in the case in which an object is judged to be ugly. This I 
will show in the following.” 


10 Hud Hudson, arguing for negative judgements of taste as fitting into Kant’s aesthetics, goes 
through all four moments of taste, and argues for ‘contrapurposiveness’ (p. 92) regarding the third 
moment. I will give a more detailed picture by showing that purposiveness is involved in three dif- 
ferent ways and how negation can come into this threefold purposiveness in different ways. 

Hudson discusses the ‘attunement’ (‘Stimmung’) of the faculties of cognition ‘and various 
‘degrees’ (p. 99) of proportions. He claims that a ‘proportion of subjective contra-purposiveness’ 
(p. 99) is ‘the worst degree of attunement in which this inner relation is least conductive to (mutual) 
quickening of the two cognitive powers with a view to cognition in general’ (p. 99). But this seems 
to me to miss the main point, namely Kant’s conception of the ugly as having its own positive 
grounds. Hudson does not argue for a free disharmonious play of the faculties as such a positive 
ground. 


The diagram I introduced above, which exhibits the threefold structure of subjective purposive- 
ness, is, I find, also very useful for a better understanding of Kant’s arguments in the analysis of the 
third moment of judgements of taste and in other places in the deduction where Kant simply 
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If I see something and find it ugly, why should it not occupy my mind? Why 
should I not contemplate it, although with displeasure? Why should there not be 
a free disharmonious play of imagination and understanding? I might well find an 
object to be purposeful (P’:) for such a play. In this play imagination and 
understanding act not in harmony but in disharmony. Nevertheless, they occupy, 
challenge, and thus strengthen each other in a relationship that can be regarded as 
being in this sense purposeful (P’2) for each of the faculties involved and hence as 
purposeful (P’ 3) for cognition in general. On the other hand, their disharmonious 
relationship is not suitable for the possibility of subsuming the representation of 
our imagination (intuition) under a concept of the understanding. Hence the 
disharmony might be regarded as opposing such a subsumption. (This opposition 
can be regarded as a ‘real opposition’ comparable to the ‘true force’ presupposed 
by the ‘impenetrability’, or at least it can be regarded as analogous to such a true 
force, a force Kant argues for in Attempt to Introduce the Concept of Negative 
Magnitude into Philosophy, as indicated above in section II.) There would then be 
in this sense some sort of ‘negative purposiveness’ (—P2) in the relation between 
the disharmony of the faculties and a ‘negative purposiveness’ (~P3) regarding the 
possibility of cognition. Underlying a negative judgement of taste we have the 
consideration of the object as resisting a free harmonious play and hence as being 
‘negative purposeful’ (—P;) for such a play. Imitating Kant’s terminology for real 
opposites mentioned above in section I, we -might thus speak of ‘negative 
purposiveness’ and of something being ‘negative purposeful’. 

Now what about Kant’s arguments regarding communicability and subjective 
universal validity? In section 9 of the Critique of Judgement Kant writes: ‘Nothing. . . 
can be communicated universally except cognition, as well as presentation insofar as 
it pertains to cognition’ (p. 217, trans. Pluhar). How shall we understand the 
expression ‘pertains to cognition’ (‘zum Erkeuntnis gehört’)? The state of mind in a 
free harmonious play (aesthetic harmony) is quite different from the state of mind 
when an intuition is subsumed under a concept (judgement in its determining 
function) or when such a subsumption is intended and searched for (judgement in 
its reflective function). Calling both states of mind, the aesthetic and the cognitive 
state, ‘harmonious’ can be misleading. Indeed, Shier wrongly tends to identify both 
states of mind with each other when he argues: ‘A state of mind which refers to 
cognition in general can only be this state of harmonious free play, for this is the 
subjective condition of cognition’ (see section I above, my italics). But things are not 
that simple. Aesthetic reflection is at the same time more and less than epistemic 
reflection: aesthetic reflection is essentially accompanied by pleasure or displeasure 
(which is not the case for epistemic reflection), and at the same time no cognition is 
intended (which is the case in epistemic reflection). Kant expresses himself very 


speaks of subjective purposiveness (or formal purposiveness or purposiveness of form) without 
being too explicit about what kind of purposiveness he has in mind. 
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carefully when he speaks of ‘the mental state that we find in the relation between the 
presentational powers [imagination and understanding] insofar as they refer a given 
presentation to cognition in general’ (‘sofern sie eine gegebene Vorstellung auf 
Erkenntnis überhaupt beziehen’, p. 217, trans. Pluhar’s, my italics). Why should a 
given representation not be ‘referred’ to cognition in general by means of a 
disharmonious free play? That is, why should a given representation not be ‘referred’ 
to cognition in general when we find the representation not suitable for cognition in 
general, and when we find it resisting a possible subsumption of intuition under a 
concept? The free harmonious play is not a preliminary stage towards a judgement 
of cognition, so why should the disharmonious play be such a preliminary stage?.In 
free harmonious play we merely reflect (with pleasure) about the form of the object 
regarding the possibility of cognition (without having a specific concept in mind) and 
find it suitable for cognition in general. Why should we not similarly reflect with 
displeasure and find the form of the object unsuitable for cognition? It is this aesthetic 
reflection, be it in a harmonious or a disharmonious free play, that justifies universal 
communicability because it is a reflection regarding cognition in general, be that we 
find the given representation suitable or unsuitable for cognition. 


There is a case I have not discussed so far and which is not mentioned by Shier, 
namely the neutral case, when we judge the object to be ‘dry’ (trocken) or ‘ordinary’ 
(alltigig). This case would be mathematically indicated by ‘o’. I suggest that in this 
case neither a harmonious nor a disharmonious free play takes place, but that the 
object nevertheless has been drawn into consideration and tested regarding its 
suitability for either of these plays. When we say that an object is ‘ordinary’ or ‘dry’, 
we make this judgement according to an aesthetic reflection that is neither a free 
harmonious nor a free disharmonious play but at least attempts such a play, and 
already in this attempt there is a certain ‘regard’ for cognition in general. Speaking 
of ‘testing’ an object regarding its suitability for a free play or of ‘attempting’ such 
a play seems to reveal an intentional state of mind which seems to contradict 
the required disinterestedness underlying judgements of taste. But, first, this 
disinterestedness is disinterestedness of pleasure or displeasure, and there is neither 
pleasure nor displeasure underlying the neutral judgement of taste, and secondly, 
there is nothing wrong with the idea that we simply find ourselves finding an object 
‘dry’ or ‘ordinary’, i.e. that we simply find ourselves neither feeling pleasure nor 
displeasure based on a free harmonious or disharmonious play of our faculties. 
Hence also the aesthetic reflection which underlies our judging the object to be 
‘dry’ or ‘ordinary’ is a reflection regarding cognition in general, and hence also this 
neutral judgement may justifiably claim universal validity. 


Christian Wenzel, Department of Philosophy, Harvard University, 208 Emerson Hall, 
Cambridge, MA 02138, USA. Email: cwenzel@fas.harvard.edu. 
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The Aesthetics of Music. By ROGER SCRUTON. 
Clarendon Press. 1997. pp. ix + $30. 256 
musical examples. £35.00. 

ACROSS THE front cover of this book, we find a 
sumptuous, full-colour reproduction of Poussin’s 
The Adoration of the Golden Calf. The dancers, 
smiling and modestly clad, look decorous and 
well behaved, but Scruton’s description alerts us 
to hidden dangers: ‘I see their foolishness and 
frivolity; I sense the danger and attraction of 
idolatry, which invites me to cancel all respon- 
sibility for my life and soul, and join in the 
collective dance. The figures come before me... 
not as happy innocents, but as embodiments of 
lawlessness and assassins of the father’ (p. 227). 
On the back cover, we find a small monochrome 
photograph of Scruton himself. It is an oddly 
sombre image. He sits with his back to an im- 
pressively solid row of iron railings looking severe 
and guarded. He is heavy-coated against raw 
weather; indeed, a tangle of bare branches against 
a London skyline suggests winter or late autumn. 
The light is feeble. It only illuminates half his 
face, his clasped hands, and the line of metal 
spikes which forms a tangent to the top of his 
head. The whole composition suggests asperity, 
control, and the loneliness of authority. It is late in 
the day, but here is someone who has not only 
taken responsibility for his own life and soul, but 
also for diagnosing the infirmities ofa culture that 
gradually declines into lifelessness, puerility, and 
violence. 

The juxtaposition of these images is so striking, 
and so evidently chosen, that I do not think it 
would be fanciful to feel that the pages that come 
between them are intended to reconcile these 
opposite but equally unsatisfactory poles of the 
human condition. Indeed, for Scruton, music 
synthesizes the energy of the Dionysian crowd 
and the intelligence of intellectual life, but in the 
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process it discards and rises above the mind- 
lessness of the one and the chilly isolation of 
the other. His favoured analogy for music is 
the formal dance (and not of course the kind of 
dancing that takes place at pop concerts or around 
Golden Calves); this, in its turn, is an emblem of 
the well-ordered society: 


[Dancing with another person] involves 
matching your response to his, answering the 
social ‘valency’ which his movements create. 
This matching process can be observed in 
all areas of social life: arranging flowers for a 
wedding, laying a table for guests, dressing for 
a party, decorating a room. . . . This process has 
a social reference and a social function. It is 
our way of acknowledging and deferring to 
our social nature . . . it is our way of building a 
public space in our own vicinity, and welcom- 
ing others into our world. . . . This in part is 
what the German idealists had in mind when 
they saw in art the unifying force between 
subject and object, the thing which heals the 
fracture between the self and its world, and 
restores the alienated subject to the wholeness 
and innocence from which his journey into 
knowledge first sundered him. (p. 367) 


Music, however, offers something even higher. In 
some of the most eloquent passages in the book, 
he describes how it allows us to transcend the 
bounds of selfhood altogether and establish an 
ideal commonalty with others: 


The concerted movements of a dance troupe 
are embodied in sepzrate performers. Each 
dancer occupies his own space: the harmony 
between the dancers does not cancel their 
separation. In music, however, movements 
coalesce, and flow into a single stream. The 
phenomenal space of music contains no places 
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that are ‘occupied’, or from which compet- 
© 

ing gestures are excluded. Moreover the aural 
world is transparent: nothing that occurs in it is 
blocked from view, and all that flows through it 
is revealed to the ear as flowing. (p. 338) 


Music for Scruton not only brings the problem of 
individual alienation to temporary resolution, but 
it also offers the kind of solace once held out by 
religion. The journey imagined by the German 
Romantics was not simply circular (the place 
of starting transformed by experiences on the 
way) but was an upward spiral which aspired 
to the Absolute. Here was a condition where 
not only the separations between men and the 
world, and between one man and another, were 
overcome; but where man and God achieved 
complete oneness and unity. Some of Scruton’s 
descriptions of our experience of music syggest 
this coming together in one mind: the experience 
is analogous to the movements of my own inner 
life; like the Cartesian mind, the phenomenal 
world of music is transparent; in music we find 
our social nature ‘condensed“into a single life—a 
translation of the dance into a unitary process, 
endowed with the “transcendental unity” of a 
perceiving subject’; it is an experience which is 
everyone’s and no one’s; it seems to live and is ‘at 
one with itself’; in the ‘concert hall it is treated 
with ‘quasi-religious reverence’ (pp. 338-339 and 
489). 

I imagine the unavoidable cloudiness of these 
suggestions will annoy some analytically-minded 
philosophers, but it is refreshing to find a work 
that so willingly tackles the really hard questions 
about music’s significance and value. Music, at 
least in the philosophical tradition, is generally 
regarded as the most inward of the arts, and 
Scruton’s emphasis on the communal and social 
roots of musical value is one of the most 
suggestive ideas in a book full of nutritious 
thoughts and insights. It is written on the largest 
scale and contains fifteen chapters (some of them 
enormous—sixty pages and upwards) on every 
aspect of music: sound, tone, imagination and 
metaphor, ontology, representation, expression, 
language, understanding, tonality, form, content, 
value, analysis, performance, and culture. It is 
profoundly erudite, well-written, and hand- 
somely produced, and one of its major pleasures 
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is the abundance of musical examples: Scruton’s 
knowledge of music and music history is quite 
exceptional, and on many occasions the reader 
thinks ‘such-and-such would be a good instance 
of that’ only to discover that the next page not 
only contains such-and-such but two even better 
examples. I found the chapter on tonality, and 
its argument that tonality is not just one style 
amongst others but a complete phenomenal 
world, particularly impressive; and whenever 
Scruton discusses the pretensions of the avant- 
garde (‘a state-funded priesthood ministering to 
a dying congregation’ (p. 506), as he unkindly 
puts it) or the self-deceptions of Schoenberg 
and Adorno he hits dead centre; in particular, 
the section headed ‘Thoughts on Adorno’ 
(pp. 468-474) made me want to walk round the 
room with pleasure. 

There are, however, two problematic areas in 
the book which arise more from Scruton’s 
political vision than anything specifically musical. 
The first is his equivocation on the matter of 
religious belief, the second, his attack on ‘the 
museum of culture’ (p. 448), here represented by 
the ‘authentic’ or early music movement. 

Religious terms play a pivotal role in his 
diagnosis of our cultural malaise. He initially 
introduces these only with reference to 
Durkheim’s bleached-out anthropological sense 
of ‘religion’ (where any activity which gives rise 
to ‘a collective “we” which ensures the protection 
and survival of the tribe’ (p. 439) is regarded as 
religious), and it is striking that despite constant 
use of religious concepts the word ‘God’ does 
not figure in his index. By the end of the 
book, however, there is a distinct sense that his 
argument relies on the conventional meanings 
(and therefore prestige) of religious terms even 
though he has implicity disavowed them. For 
example: 


A culture is grounded in a religion, develops 
with the religion, and grows away from it only 
to mourn its loss. When people lose their faith, 
and cease to experience their social member- 
ship in sacral terms, their culture begins to 
wither. . . . It is inevitable that the religious 
impulse, which finds no outlet in the trans- 
cendental, should seek solace in idolatry . . . 


(pp. 505-506) 
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This sounds like the jeremiad of a believer, but 
the evidence and argument necessary to render 
the metaphysical assumptions of such a passage 
credible, let alone convincing, are notably lacking. 

One of his more recent books, On Hunting 
(Yellow Jersey Press, 1998), does employ the word 
‘God’, and shows Scruton edging closer to a more 
straightforward account of religious faith. On one 
occasion he reports an intimation of divinity 
while in the field: 


There by the willow-cumbered banks I saw 
the moving image of eternity. Here was the 
unselfconscious union between species, which 


was also a rejoicing in the land. . . . It was like 
God .. . as inward and secret and comforting 
as the soul is, and as durable. . . . [A] strange 


apprehension came upon me, like falling in 
love—the apprehension of the self taken 
(OH, p. 35) 


And God also makes himself manifest in the kind 
of community the hunt represents: 


hostage by an outside force. 


To live properly in the present tense you 
must be conscious of the past and future. And 
to be fully here you must be joined to others 
in a web of moral concern. . . . God intended 
that we live in such a way, that we see into 
the subjectivity of one another, and into the 
subjectivity of the world—which is God him- 
self. (OH, p. 79) 


But even here the language is deliberately woozy: 
the yearning for unity and community is clear 
enough, but he is much less explicit on the matter 
of God’s actual existence. Does ‘God intended 
that we live in such a way...’ imply that there is 
a God who intended us to live in such a way, 
or does the sentence have no more ontological 
commitment than an atheist who says ‘God 
knows’? Is ‘the moving image of eternity’ God, 
or is it merely an image of God? Does ‘the 
apprehension of the self taken hostage by an 
outside force’ require that there be an outside 
force to be taken hostage by, or does it merely feel 
that way? What is ‘the subjectivity of the world’, 
and would a conventional Christian recognize it 
as his God? Again, it is really not clear whether 
Scruton is simply pointing out that his own 
experiences are like religious experiences; whether 


he is aiming for some Arnoldian socio-moral 
redefinition of God (which keeps the word 
but not the thing); or whether he is endorsing 
a conventional account of faith but singularly 
failing to supply—or even acknowledge the nec- 
essity of—the arguments required to make it 
respectable. My impression is that Scruton’s love 
of tradition, community, and ritual, and his 
execration of majority taste would make him 
dearly love to be numbered amongst the faithful, 
but that jealousy of his intellectual standards 
and fear of what else you have to endorse if you 
believe that make him fight shy of commitment. 

A glance at On Hunting also supplies a useful 
background for Scruton’s polemic against the 
‘early music’ movement. (The connection be- 
tween the book on music and that on hunting 
is not surprising: both emerge from a single 
vision of the rooted community and a desire to 
legitimize the use of a peculiarly rich sense of the 
first-person plural.) The later book contains some 
fairly ferocious attacks on the heritage industry 
which has ‘made its own small but significant 
contribution to the process whereby rural life has 
been slowly emptied of its entrails and preserved 
as a varnished skin’ (OH, pp. 26-27); it is an 
‘exercise in moral taxidermy’ which has ‘packaged 
the remaining fragments of real life and sold them 
off. . . to be visited, gawped at and swallowed ....’ 
(OH, p. 27). Clearly, the early music movement 
falls on the wrong side of the struggle between a 
heritage culture and living tradition. 

Scruton begins his assault on authenticity by 
making the reasonable pcint that a reconstructed 
performance of Bach’s-music-as-Bach-heard-it 
cannot be the only allowable kind of Bach per- 
formance because such a reconstruction is an 
impossibility. This is because we hear Bach’s 
music with ears that have heard Beethoven and 
Wagner in a way that Bach’s had not (p. 444); 
Bach was giving a performance not recreating it 
(p. 449), and so forth. But when he gets on to the 
scholarship, performance practice, intentions, and 
effects of the early music movement his sureness 
of touch deserts him. On the intentions and 
effects of early music groups he writes: 


Such groups may have begun with the benign 
intention of extending the repertoire. But 
the effect has frequently been to cocoon the 
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past in a wad of phoney scholarship, to elevate 
‘lusicology over music, and to confine 
Bach and his contemporaries to an acoustic 
timewarp. . . . [The] works of the early or 
ancient composers have been confiscated by 
scholarship. They no longer have a place in our 
homes, played on our own familiar instru- 
ments, but are arranged behind the glass of 
authenticity, staring bleakly from the other 
(p. 448) 


[An authentic] performance expresses the same 


side of an impassable screen. 


kind of censoriousness that motivated the early 
modernists. [It} is a kind of tacit reprimand of 
the audience. (p. 450) 


Surely both the intention ‘and effect of the early 
music groups is implicitly to say: ‘Look, the Bach 
performances you've been listening to have been 
pretty good; but if we bring our performance 
practices closer to Bach’s, the music sounds 
even better, doesn’t it? Very often the answer is 
‘yes’ (who’d wish to go back to the days of 
Karl Richter, Albert Schweitzer, and Sir Henry 
Wood?), and the same applies to other compos- 
ers: Handel’s oratorios emerge as astonishingly 
bright and clear; the occasional murkiness in 
Beethoven’s left-hand writing for the piano 
disappears, and the timpani in Beethoven’s Ninth 
and Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique recapture 
some of their military terror. Far from it being 
the case that authentic musicians have removed 
music from us and placed it beyond our reach, 
they have actually removed a thick glaze of murk, 
dust, and brown goo from overfamiliar master- 
pieces and revivified our enjoyment of them. In a 
sense they have returned them to us. In addition, 
the early music movement really has extended the 
repertoire, and rescued many works from the 
_ Museum shelves where they languished. Most of 
Rameau’s stage works and Handel’s operas really 
were known only to scholars forty years ago; 
now they are part of every serious music-lover’s 
experience. Thus Scruton’s charges completely 
invert the truth. 

Early music groups could only be thought 
censorious or reprimanding if they claimed that 
their kind of performance was the only allowable 
kind; in fact, they seem quite happy to compete 
artistically. with performances of all other 
kinds—a competition they seem to be winning. 
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Consequently, when Scruton talks about the 
reprimanding ‘effect’ of early music.groups in the 
passage quoted above, it is hard to suppress the 
notion that he is talking about the effect on him. 
Since this does not seem to be shared by anybody 
else, and. appears to be quite unmotivated by 
anything the early music movement has done or 
intended, one wonders if he is not being mildly 
paranoid. Has anyone else ever felt reprimanded 
or censored by an early music performance? Or 
felt as if it were trying to stop them playing Bach 
on the piano at home or confiscate their music? 
If these reprimands come from anywhere, it is 
from Scruton’s conscience: perhaps because of a. 
thwarted desire to please the experts. 

Although he says that the early music 
movement likes to clothe ifs practices in ‘wad[s] 
of phoney scholarship’ (p. 448), Scruton’s own 
scholarship does not seem too certain in this area. 
In one of the few paragraphs where he enters 
disputes over hard facts, he writes: f 


[Having] convinced themselves that the 
habit of playing stringed instruments with 
continuous vibrato, was a nineteenth-century 
innovation, advocates of authenticity decided 
that ‘early’ music should be played strictly 
without vibrato—which was to be used at most 
only when a contemporary player might have 
used it, to emphasize a cadence, or as a kind 
of incipient trill. Since modem players rely on 
vibrato to correct their ears, so as to ‘feel’ their 
way to the designated pitch, the result may be 
a wooden and cacophonous sound which, even 
if nearer acoustically to the sound originally 
intended, is much further musically from any- 
‘thing that the ‘early’ composer would have 
countenanced. (p. 446) 


The phrase ‘having convinced themselves’ im- 
plies that authentic musicians are credulous to 
suppose that vibrato is a recent innovation, but 
the evidence in favour of this view ‘is well 
documented. Contrary to what Scruton says in 
the paragraph quoted above, the use of continu- 
ous impulse vibrato was not common practice 
until some way into the twentieth century. If you 
listen to the earliest recorded performances of 
violin playing, by violinists born in the 1830s 
and 1840s (Joachim in 1903, Heerman in 1909, 
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Sarasate in 1904), it is clear that they do not use it. 
In fact, the first violinist to use continuous vibrato 
was Fritz Kreisler, and his practice was found so 
distasteful and peculiar that the well-known 
violinist Lotto pronounced the opinion that 
Kreisler would ‘never amount to much,’ and he 
was rejected when he applied for a second desk 
position in the Vienna Hofoper Orchestra in 
1894. One can hear him using his continuous 
vibrato—a practice later adopted by all modern 
violinists—in the recordings he made in Berlin 
in 1904. So far as one can judge, therefore, 
the advocates of authenticity who convinced 
themselves not to use continuous vibrato in pre- 
nineteenth century music have done so entirely 
justifiably. (More details on the history of vibrato 
can be found in Henry Roth, Violin Virtuosos 
(California Classic Books, 1997), pp. 5-6. The 
recordings mentionéd above are available on the 
CD, Important Early Sound Recordings. Violinists: Vol 
1. Symposium Records 1071.) 

The second half of Scruton’s paragraph does 
not have a lot to be said in its favour either (‘Since 
modern players rely on vibrato to correct their 
ears, so as to “feel” their way to the designated 
pitch, the result may be a wooden and caco- 
phonous sound which, even if nearer acoustically 
to the sound originally intended, is much further 
musically from anything that the “early” com- 
poser would have countenanced’). The phrase 
‘correct their ears’ suggests an author paying 
insufficient attention. What he means is that 
players use their fingers to correct the note which 
their ears have determined is at the incorrect 
pitch. But even once the meaning is clear, the 
thought is manifestly incorrect. ‘Feeling your 
way’ to a designated pitch under cover of vibrato 
may be something done in extremis, but it is 
regarded as a thoroughly bad habit and is certainly 
not something taught as part of modern violin 
technique. Indeed, most teachers recommend 
that pupils should always practise passages with- 
out using vibrato to ensure accuracy and sureness 
of intonation. 

The ‘wooden and cacophonous sound’ which 
Scruton feels is far removed from what the early 
composer would have countenanced, and which 
‘may result’ from the modern player renouncing 

, vibrato, is not a serious threat either. If Scruton is 
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talking about quality of zone, then he need not 
worry because all mode=n violinists frequently 
abandon vibrato in passages of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century compositions, especially in 
serene and innocent passages where a particular 
beauty of tone is required. If Scruton is talking 
about intonation then his fears are also ground- 
less. If there is one thing that modern historians 
of string playing are agreed upon, it is that 
intonation is much more accurate than it used to 
be. Standards and expectations in this area have 
risen markedly. No violinist could now rise to the 
top of his profession with intonation as unreliable 
as Joachim’s (see, for example, Shaw’s criticisms 
of it in The Complete Musical Criticism of Bernard 
Shaw, vol. U [The Bodley Head, 1981], p. 95), and 
Carl Flesch in his Memoirs is quite clear that the 
first violinist to play in tune all the time was 
Sarasate. The increasing reliability of intonation 
was not solely due to the advent of steel strings 
and electric: lights—Sarasate’s playing style was 
formed long before either were in common use. 

Scruton’s next argument against authenticity 
also falls some way wide of the mark: 


The inspiration for . < . historical musicology 
came in part from the new academic discipline 
of art history, with its tacit assumption that 
periodization and historical analysis are the 
primary way to understand the past... . When 
_ in their search for academic Lebensraum, the 
scholars lighted on music, they decided that 
music must be squeezed into the same card- 
index as had been devised for the history of 
art. Henceforth Bach was to be known as a 
Baroque composer, jus: as Wren was a Baroque 
architect. . . . Nothing is conveyed by the 
description of Bach as a ‘Baroque’ composer 
[. -. -] The sole effect of this label has been to 
imprison Bach’s soul in the period that gave 
birth to his body, and so to consign his music 
to a glass case in the museum of culture. 
(pp. 447-448) 


Again, one can only feel faintly bemused by this. I 
do not see that one has to be committed to 
dividing music into historical periods in order to 
feel that an interest in contemporary performance 
practice is valuable. Surely all the motivation one 
needs is the notion that the marks on the page 
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do not tell one everything, that Bach lived a 
long time ago, and that it would be helpful and 
aesthetically rewarding to know his intentions. 
Labelling Bach a ‘Baroque’ composer is not at all 
helpful, but a music lover is much more likely to 
do it if he rests content with the kind of history 
he picked up at school or read in popular 
books—which is effectively what Scruton’s plea 
for innocent ears and unscholarly approaches 
condemns him to—than if he started dipping into 
some modern scholarly publications. Recent 
musicology seems to be admirably sensitive to the 
idea that Beethoven at a certain period played his 
trills in this way whereas Hummel played them 
in that; or that in Venice at a certain date they 
anticipated this kind of continuo whereas in 
Dresden they expected that and so on. Good 
scholarship makes one more aware of particulars 


and the damage caused by lazy classifications and . 


generalizations, not less. 

While on the question of labels, it is worth 
pointing out that the labels ‘early music’ and 
‘authentic’ are ceasing to have a useful appli- 
cation, and are themselves becoming cramping 
and denaturing. (Scruton tends to place them in 
inverted commas, not because he thinks their 
reference is woozy, but because he thinks their 
implicit claims to truth are ill-grounded.) This is 
partly because the ethos of what was once called 
‘early music’ has spread as far as the twentieth 
century, and we have ensembles like the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra giving us performances 
of Elgar with plenty of string portamenti and 
narrow-bore brass instruments. Mainly, however, 
it is due to the fact that the authenticity move- 
ment has been so influential that its effects can be 
felt in all areas of classical music. Neither Viktoria 
Mullova nor Alfred Brendel would claim to be 
‘authentic’ performers, but in Mullova’s recent 
recordings of Bach’s violin and keyboard sonatas, 
and Brendel’s recording of Haydn piano sonatas, 
their speeds, ornaments, phrasing, even the very, 
sound they draw from their instruments are 
influenced by the authenticity movement. As 
musicology’s influence has been so pervasive, and 
as nobody could now give a performance of a 
Mozart symphony in the Landon Ronald manner, 
Scruton’s attack on authenticity begins to look 
less like the rejection of a misguided sect than a 
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rejection of classical music as we now know it. 
This, in my view, would be a mistake. 

Scruton’s polemical zeal also makes him 
overlook the shortcomings of earlier perform- 
ances and exaggerate the failings of more recent 
concerts and recordings. Contemporary ‘early’ 
musicians, we are told, ‘must struggle to 
master’ authentic instruments (p. 445). One must 
struggle to master any instrument, but the clear 
implication here is that the struggle still shows 
through their playing. This may have been true of 
groups in the late 1960s and early 1970s, but now 
one only has to listen to Leonhardt playing Bach, 
Elizabeth Wallfisch Locatelli, or Melvyn Tan 
Beethoven to feel that the criticism long ago 
ceased to apply. At this point, Scruton also forgets 
his concern—expressed a page or two earlier in 
the book (p. 443)—about the quality of per- 
formances composers heard. He quotes with 
approval Peter Kivy’s words: ‘Bach was not 
reproducing an eighteenth-century performance 
of his work, he was giving one. . . . Thus what our 
time traveller would hear in Leipzig [at Bach’s 
own performance of the St Matthew Passion] 
would be a performance full of the spontaneity, 
vigour, liveliness, musicality, aesthetic imagina- 
tion that critics of the “early music” movement 
find lacking in its “authentic” performance’ 
(p. 449). Well, possibly. Although I find it hard to 
forget the extraordinary professionalism, energy 
and spirit of some of John Elliot Gardiner’s 
performances, and a remark made by a boy in 
one of Bach’s choirs: ‘He cuffed us a lot and it 
sounded awful.’ 

I have spent a good deal of space disagree- 
ing with the Aesthetics of Music, and I have only 
gestured towards the wealth of musical detail and 
philosophical argument it contains. Despite its 
length and unwillingness to duck technical issues, 
it is extremely agreeable to read, and will certainly 
be an essential work for anyone interested in the 
topic. Its weaknesses spring from a sentimental 
vision of old England and religion, and a tendency 
to think in blacks and whites. (If the autobio- 
graphical section of On Hunting is to be believed, 
he inherited this habit from his father, although 
the son has reversed his parent’s pattern.) I quite 
see, however, that some of his insights about 
musical value and history spring from the same , 
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cast of mind, as indeed do the book’s pace, verve, 
and passion. 


M. W. ROWE 


University of York 


Glenn Gould: The Performer in the Work. By KEVIN 
BAZZANA. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1997. pp. 
xx + 297 + Compact Disc. £25. 

GLENN GOULD’S iconic status in contemporary 
music reflects his role as a thinker about music 
as well as a performer. But he was undoubtedly 
one of the great pianists of this century. His 
abandonment of a concert career to concentrate 
on recording and his idiosyncratic interpretations 
aroused violent controversy in the classical music 
establishment. His name will always be associ- 
ated with Bach’s ‘Goldberg Variations’. Gould’s 
electrifying 1955 recording both shocked and 
amazed with its rapid tempos—it is still the fastest 
on disc—and the extraordinary clarity of the 
playing. It became possibly the most famous 
classical recording ever made. The equally 
remarkable second version: from 1981, the year 
before Gould’s early death from a stroke, is 
completely different, slow and meditative. Bach 
was his first and last love, but his interpretations 
from across the classical repertoire were always 
compelling listening. 

Kevin Bazzana has produced a thoughtful and 
thoroughly researched monograph on Gould the 
performer. His discussion reveals how Gould’s 
highly individual interpretations flowed from an 
aesthetic vision which, despite certain inner 
tensions, was remarkably consistent. Gould’s 
genius lay in brilliantly translating this vision to 
the piano through a peerless technique. That is 
why he will always exemplify a particular kind of 
keyboard mastery. Bazzana claims that his is the 
first book in English specifically on Gould the 
performer—others have given exaggerated 
attention to his work away from the piano. His 
originality is certainly clear in the very impressive 
Part II of the book, ‘Practices’. Part I, ‘Premisses’, 
discusses the aesthetics behind Gould’s approach 
and is, perhaps, less original. 

Bazzana argues that Gould’s most basic premiss 
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was that music is primarily mental and, only 
secondarily physical: “His idealism led him 
insistently to privilege musical structure over 
sonority’ (p. 12). He famously said that ‘One does 
not play the piano with one’s fingers. One plays it 
with one’s mind.’ Hence his preoccupation with 
the most tightly structured music—contrapuntal 
music, exemplified by Bach in the eighteenth 
century and Schoenberg in the twentieth. He 
neglected Mozart and the Romantics, and 
detested ‘poets of the keyboard’ like Chopin 
and Debussy. Gould professed that he was 
‘instrumentally indifferent’—since sonority is 
unimportant, whether Bach is played on piano 
or harpsichord or even by a string quartet is 
relatively unimportant. 

These aspects of Gould’s aesthetic standpoint 
are well outlined by Bazzana. He finds affinities 
between Gould’s ‘idealism’ and Hanslick’s, and 
quotes Gould as saying: ‘Music need not be 
performed any more than books need to be read 
aloud, for its logic is perfectly represented on the 
printed page; and the performer . . . is totally 
unnecessary except as his interpretations make 
the music understandable to an audience un- 
fortunate enough not to be able to read it in 
print’ (pp. 20-21). It is not—and does not have to 
be—Bazzana’s task to assess this ‘idealism’. But an 
uncritical acceptance of the distinction between 
ideal and physical which underlies it—with 
‘sound’ featuring on the ‘physical’ side—perhaps 
skews his discussion (see, for instance, p. 36). 

Surely ‘idealism’ as Bazzana states it is quite 
implausible. As Scruton has recently argued, 
the acoustical experience of sounds must be 
distinguished from the musical experience of 
tones (R. Scruton, The Aesthetics of Music, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997). This distinction, 
I think,- undermines a crude ‘ideal/physical’ 
dichotomy—for it would be pointless to ask on 
which side of the divide tone, in Scruton’s sense, 
is located. The idea that ‘music does not need to 
be performed’ is one that would appeal only to 
someone of Gould’s almost solipsistic tempera- 
ment, and gains what piausibility it has from the 
characteristics of an unusual period of music 
history, limited to a certain milieu (Western art 
music). The earlier part of the story is forgotten: 
music was played, then recorded in notation, then 
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composed, and only at this relatively recent stage 
can one speak of ‘hearing works in one’s mind’s 
ear’. 

From his aesthetic standpoint flowed Gould’s 
lack of concern with ‘authenticity’ and violation 
of the composer's intentions—for instance in his 
notorious Mozart recordings. This is the topic of 
Chapter 2. (Also implicated in this lack of concern 
was Gould’s largély unfulfilled desire to be a 
composer, which Bazzana refers to in passing.) As 
Bazzana notes, ‘Put simply, he treated all scores 
as if they had been written by Bach’ (p. 37). 
Bach gives a performer more latitude than other 
composers—tempo and dynamics, and even 
which instrument, are not closely specified. As 
Bazzana points out, despite his hostility to the 
Romantic repertoire, Gould was a Romantic 
virtuoso of the sort who had gradually disap- 
peared as fidelity to the composer’s intentions 
became paramount. 

The way in which Gould’s premisses and 
practices had roots in both Romanticism and neo- 
classicism is well discussed. Bazzana interestingly 
draws out Gould’s hostility to improvisation. 
For instance, he cut long sequential passages in 
Bach, a feature of ‘improvisatory’ works which 
he, like Schoenberg, deplored—Gould as ‘failed 
composer’ again (p. 26). (I feel like responding 
“What’s so great about dense, constipated motivic 
unity? I like sequences and I like improvisation.’) 
But it is worth mentioning against Bazzana’s 
treatment a letter where Gould expresses a 
preference for ‘[recording] sessions to which one 
can bring an almost dangerous degree of improv- 
isatory open-mindedness . . . [where] one has no 
absolute, a priori, interpretive commitment’ 
(G. Gould, Selected Letters, Oxford: University 
Press, 1992, p. 178). Again there is a tension 
between Romantic and anti-Romantic. 

Bazzana does not emphasize that although both 
Bach and Schoenberg were, as he notes, ‘models 
of an idealistic attitude towards music’ for Gould, 
there is much in the latter’s outlook that 
Schoenberg would have condemned. For him, 
the interpreter is the servant of the work—He 
must read every wish from its lips’. The 
interpreter’s attempt to express his own indi- 
viduality through performance is regrettable: 
‘And so the interpreter mostly becomes a parasite 
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on the exterior, when he could be the artery in 
the circulation of the blood’ (quoted in H. H. 
Stuckenschmidt, Arnold Schoenberg: His Life, World 
and Work, London: John Calder, 1977, p. 227). It is 
true that Schoenberg, like Gould, went in for 
recomposition of works by composers with an 
inadequate commitment to motivic unity, though 
in contrast to Gould’s efforts the result was a 
distinct work. 

The issue is pursued in the chapter on ‘Gould 
and the Piano’, the first in Part II, where Bazzana 
writes that ‘idealism on its face implies nothing 
about one’s behaviour as a practising musician’. 
Gould, he claims, did not have a ‘conventional 
attitude’ towards performance, and therein lies his 
distinction: ‘he sought ways of directly translating 
that aesthetic position into practice’, seeking to 
exploit the piano’s ‘predisposition to abstraction’ 
(p. 132). But this last claim suggests that idealism 
does imply an interpretative freedom in non- 
structural matters—so to that extent Schoenberg 
was not an idealist. Bazzana observes that the 
‘monochromatic tonal palette’ which critics 
observed was not applicable to all of Gould’s 
performances. He ‘was inextricably tied to the 
piano; it was only the nineteenth-century sense of 
the piano that he challenged’ (p. 140). 

The remaining chapters, on aspects of Gould’s 
performing practice, are particularly good. In 
‘Counterpoint’, Bazzana notes that the ‘primacy 
of melody’ was constantly challenged: “The 
exaggerating of lower parts in many Gould 
performances suggests an awareness that “strong 
counter-signals” are needed to break conventional 
listening habits’ (p. 149). He sought to break 
down the linear thinking of the Alberti bass, that 
favourite device of Mozart and other classical com- 
posers, in an effort to subvert the homophonic 
texture. When playing music not inherently 
contrapuntal, Gould said, he ‘tried to make it 
contrapuntal; I try to invent happenings for inner 
voices, even if they don’t really exist’ (quoted on 
P- 144). 

On ‘Rhythm’, Gould is shown to combine a 
pre-war fondness for extreme tempos, found in 
performers such as Schnabel and which often led 
to inaccuracy, with a post-war clarity of rhythm. 
He rejected rhythmic indulgence in Romantic 
pianism because it was not clearly part of the . 
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structural plan, and so expressive only in a super- 
ficial sense. Concerning ‘Dynamics’, Gould had 
little regard for a composer’s directions; Bazzana 
argues that he was influenced by the nineteenth- 
century practice of ‘terraced dynamics’, and 
avoided crescendos and diminuendos in transi- 
tions between terraces. 

The chapter on ‘Articulation and Phrasing’ 
gives a subtle analysis of Gould’s non-legato or 
détaché—but not staccato—style; even in his 
smoothest phrases, Gould did not blur the 
boundaries between individual tones. (The 
Romanticist Landowska apparently said that even 
her staccato was legato; while for Gould, even 
his legato was détaché!) Bazzana’s eloquent per- 
oration is worth quoting: ‘in Gould’s non-legato 
playing . . . [the] tension is more powerful and 
pregnant than the most sweeping legato, legato on 
the piano being more “sonorous” but also more 
banal. . . . The background of silence, of stillness, 
is palpable “between the cracks” in Gould’s 
non-legato playing.’ This is not a reference to 
reverberation or hall ambience, but something 
more mysterious: ‘Gould was not concerned that 
“clarity could be an enemy of mystery”; in his 
non-legato playing, at least, clarity was the source 
of mystery. . . . The “Gould sound” may have 
subverted many conventional notions about 
expression at the piano, but it was ultimately in 
the service of a new and heightened brand of 
pianistic expressiveness’ (p. 227). 

Gould’s genius had one other major outlet-— 
his instinctive grasp of the possibilities of 
recording technology. This is discussed in a 
concluding chapter, but the treatment could have 
been expanded, since it is so crucial to Gould’s 
originality and importance. Bazzana quotes one 
reviewer as saying that Gould ‘is the closest thing 
we have to a philosopher of recording’ (p. 238). 
But he claims that although Gould advocated a 
radical and creative approach to recording, his 
own practice was mostly relatively conservative. 
This is not quite right, and I will conclude by 
defending the originality of Gould’s philosophy 
of recording. 

I think it is useful to distinguish between two 
philosophies of recording, as Bazzana does not 
explicitly do. Gould’s ‘creative’ philosophy is 
opposed to a ‘realist’ philosophy which argues 


that recording is, or ought to be, a transparent 
medium, one which gives an accurate portrayal 
of a particular performance. This philosophy is 
implicit in the very term ‘hi-fi’ or ‘high fidelity’. 
Gould rejected both synchronic and diachronic 
integrity—he had a creative attitude towards both 
mixing and editing. But his expertise was chiefly 
directed towards the latter. He was certainly 
regarded as a master of tape-splicing, and was 
unique among performers in his knowledge of 
the editing process. 

Gould aimed to build up a picture of the work, 
rather than of a particular performance. The end 
result does not consist of a single performance; 
it may not even be made up of extracts from 
complete takes. As Bazzana notes, for Gould ‘the 
recording medium promoted just that atemporal 
vision of music so essential to his aesthetic’ 
(p. 239). If editing is supposed to be undetectable, 
other aspects of ‘creative recording’ such as 
microphone placement were meant to be heard. 
One recording of Sibelius’s piano pieces involved 
four ranks of microphones at different distances 
from the instrument, and was mixed so that as 
one reviewer unfairly put it, ‘one seems to be 
overhearing the player, as if one were wandering 
around the house’. Gould’s producer Andy 
Kazdin called this ‘acoustic orchestration’, giving 
each passage its ideal acoustic context; like a 
movie camera shifting from long shots to close- 
ups. Bazzana discusses this process fully and 
interestingly, keying it to examples in the 
accompanying CD. 

It is true that Gould did not fully deploy the 
‘creative recording’ he advocated. Call a ‘Gouldian 
recording’ one where such techniques are fully 
deployed. One might argue that a Gouldian 
recording presents us with an interpretation 
directly, rather than a performance. Perform- 
ances are instances or tokens of interpretation; 
Gouldian recordings are interpretations. No 
recording could depict the work, but there is a 
sense in which a documentary recording depicts 
the performance it documents. A Gouldian re- 
cording depicts neither the work itself nor the 
performance. 

Maybe Gouldian recording, rather than 
showing us ‘the way the work sounds’—when 
performed by an inevitably fallible human 
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performer—shows us ‘the way the work is’. 
Walter Benjamin’s claim that what is seen on the 
screen has no independent existence, that in 
film nothing answers to the role of the original, 
has parallels in Gouldian recording. There is no 
original performance—the recording is a pastiche. 
Corresponding to the screenplay is the score; but 
the score is realized, not reproduced—and this 
does not mean the recording or performance is 
a token either. The ordinary case of multi-track 
recording is not an ‘illusion’, but this is indeed 
what a Gouldian creative recording is. 

Finally, a few minor quibbles. I wonder if 
Bazzana is too deferential towards Geoffrey 
Payzant’s rather sycophantic book Glenn Gould: 
Music and Mind, which Gould’s producer Andrew 
Kazdin has claimed is unreliable (G. Payzant, 
Glenn Gould: Music and Mind, Toronto: Key Porter 
Books, revised edition 1992; A. Kazdin, Glenn 
Gould At Work: Creative Lying, New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1989). At least in Part I of Bazzana’s book, 
there is too much exposition and sentences 
beginning ‘As X notes . . .’. He is well able to 
sustain his own narrative line, and this trait must 
be a residue of the book’s PhD status. But these 
are minor criticisms. Bazzana’s book has many 
virtues—not least the way discussion of examples 
is often keyed to tracks on the CD. It is an original 
contribution to the Gould literature, and indeed 
one of the best books on Gould to have appeared. 


ANDY HAMILTON 


Durham University 


The Sociology of Taste. By JUKKA GRONOW. 

Routledge. 1997. pp. xiv + 199. £12.99. 
GRONOW BEGINS his preface by announcing that 
his book is a ‘treatise on taste’. He continues: 


Unlike many other publications on the 
sociology of taste, however, it is not mainly 
concerned with the social determination of 
taste or with the differences in tastes in various 
groups and classes of society. Its object is the 
role of taste—or the aesthetic reflexion—in 
society at large in modern society in particular. 
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In other words, this is a book on aesthetic 
sociology and not on sociological aesthetics. 
(p> ix) 


By ‘sociological aesthetics’ Gronow means theory 
that rejects the claim that beauty or aesthetic value 
is autonomous and that no true judgement of 
taste can be derived from any facts about human 
likings and preferences. The sociological aes- 
theticians hold, indeed, that there is not and 
cannot be any true judgement of taste and holds 
that all candidates are masqueraders. A member 
of the audience that praises one movie or sports 
jacket and condemns another pretends or perhaps 
sincerely believes that he is employing aesthetic ' 
standards but the truth is more complicated. He 
praises and approves what he takes to be in accord 
with the preferences of persons who enjoy what 
he takes to be a higher social status than his 
own—a status to which he aspires. The idea has 
been part of our common stock since Thorstein 
Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class. Gronow, to 
his credit, takes Veblen seriously as an opponent 
and has a good, brief explanation of the shift 
from conspicuous leisure to conspicuous waste. 
(Veblen merits respect although he should be 
ranked with Mark Twain rather than with Max 
Weber.) What is odd and not to Gronow’s credit is 
that he elevates such derivative and minor talents 
as Terry Eagleton, Pierre Bourdieu—even Vance 
Packard—to a level that suggests parity with ` 
Veblen. What he sees as‘ uniting these disparate 
characters is a strong antipathy to the views of 
Kant on art and beauty. In particular, they object 
to the claim that the judgement of taste is dis- 
tinctively disinterested, that while it betokens 
experienced pleasure on the part of the judge— 
he who asserts it—it also intimates that the item 
judged ought to be a cause of pleasure to any 
person who comes to be acquainted with it. 

Kant, particularly in the Third Critique, is 
famously obscure, but the sociologists are not 
interested in exegetical puzzles; they have better 
fish to fry. As they see it, people who carry on 
most vociferously about the autonomy of beauty 
and the purity of their evaluative judgements do 
not care at all about the paintings or music or 
poems they pretend to admire: they care only 
about how their enthusiasms will be perceived by 
their competitors in the struggle to achieve higher 
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social standing. Gronow does not flatly reject this 
view. In fact his most interesting chapter (the 
only one not to have been published before) is a 
Veblenian analysis of ‘luxury, kitsch and fashion’ 
in the Soviet Union. The mass production and 
widespread distribution of caviar sandwiches and 
champagne at a time when basic foodstuffs were 
in short supply is said to have been part of a 
government plan to convince ordinary citizens 
that they could have what they believed or 
fantasized to have been the staples of high society 
in Russia before the revolution. Perhaps this is 
something widely known, but I was intrigued 
to learn that when Stalin decided that it was time 
for his people to specialize in joyful public celeb- 
rations, it became the duty of every Komsomol 
boy or girl to attend a dance school, that for 
officers of the Red Army learning to dance was 
obligatory, and that Voroshilov and Molotov, with 
a view to setting a good example, both learned 
* how to tango (p. $7). 

Gronow does not pretend to be a Kantian 
scholar but he does suggest that Kant recognized 
something important that the Veblenian sociol- 
ogists neglected, and that Gronow himself came 
to appreciate only through his study of the works 
of Georg Simmel. Simmel, who really did study 
Kant, believed that the so-called Antinomy of 
Taste which opposed the judgement of taste as 
private and subjective to that judgement as 
universally binding, could be resolved by 
sociological analysis of transactions of everyday 
life. By observation we discover ways in which 
ordinary people, in Gronow’s words, ‘overcome 
the duality . . . between the individual and the 
social, between the particular and the general. 
This duality was, in Simmel’s opinion, the 
greatest problem facing modern human beings’ 
(p. xi). 

Simmel’s thought—and here he is reflecting 
the views of Schiller as much as those of Kant, 
is that if we forget for a while about artistic 
masterpieces and consider such admitted ephem- 
era as fashions in clothes or in cuisine (haute 
or basse), parlour games, dinner parties, or un- 
organized social conversations, we will come 
to appreciate what Kant meant when he spoke 
of a pleasure that accrues to each individual 
participant but which at the same time unites him 


with other players in a shared activity. at is like 
that cheerful men’s chorus described by Dickens 
in which each contributor sings the song that 
he knows best.) The perspective here is not 
incompatible with that of the Veblenian 
sociologists: the world of fashion to which 
Gronow devotes solemn attention is certainly a 
playing field for conspicuous waste, conspicuous 
consumption, status seeking, and so forth, but is 
also a manifestation—almost Hegelian in scope— 
of the dialectic in which, wanting to assert my 
unique identity, I wear some weird costume only 
to have it catch on and become a uniform, what 
everybody wears—at which point I have to dis- 
cover or invent some new weird costume—and 
so on far into the night. 

In his concluding section, Gronow observes 
that, from his point of view, the most interesting 
question ‘is whether there are in a modern 
society . . . social collectivities or formations such 
as the modern fashion mechanism or groups 
united by a common lifestyle which might play an 
increasingly important role in the sociation of the 
individual and which, while being of an aesthetic 
character, might still overcome the solipsism of 
subjectivity...’ (p. 170). 

That any enjoyable, rule-governed activity can 
be thought of as a game is not Simmel’s discovery. 
It is explicit not only in Schiller but in Kant’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘agreeable arts’ and in Huizinga’s - 
Homo Ludens. But having made the discovery, the 
question is what are ycu going to do with it? 
The idea that Kant, without knowing it, solved 
the Antinomy of Taste every time he presided 
over one of his convivial Königsberg luncheons 
strikes me as extremely implausible. Perhaps the 
metaphor can serve as 2 methodological aid to 
sociologists who want to distinguish themselves 
from the boring number-crunchers. Erving 
Goffman, for example, achieved some brilliant 
results by imagining himself not as a statistician 
but as a member of the audience or the cast, an 
actor on a stage in a real theatre, rather than a 
giant laboratory. Gronow does not say anything 
about his own prospectus. 

His book has a nine-page bibliography which 
is useful because it covers the European literature 
as well as British and American publications. 
(I marked thirty-two items to look up.) The 
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organization of the book itself is casual—as one 
wod expect in a collection of essays. The editing 
is atrocious: not only sentences but whole 
paragraphs are repeated verbatim. Scandinavians 
are great linguists but not always at home with 
idioms of English. Gronow’s acknowledgements, 
for example, open with the startling confession 
that, as he puts it, ‘this study was inspired by the 
intercourse in two important scientific seminars’. 


MARY MOTHERSILL 


Barnard College, Columbia University 


Ethics, Evil, and Fiction. ‘By COLIN MCGINN. 

Clarendon Press. 1997. pp. 186. £19.99. 

COLIN MCGINN argues that virtue and vice 
coincide with beauty and ugliness of soul. As he 
further argues that goodness and evil are appre- 
hended through an intuitive capacity to track 
and respond to these qualities, and as he further 
argues that imaginative literature is a better mode 
of access to the nature of good and evil than 
abstract reasoning, students of aesthetics will find 
much of interest in what this prominent main- 
stream philosopher has to say. 

Ethics, Evil, and Fiction has, from the aesthet- 
ician’s perspective, three main parts. In the 
first, McGinn argues for an objective but non- 
naturalistic (for example, ‘non-causal’) status for 
goodness. In the second he argues for ‘the 
Aesthetic Theory of Virtue’: abbreviated with the 
pompous helpfulness fashionable in globalized 
academic production to ‘ATV’. In the third, 
McGinn illustrates and further explores his 
account with readings of The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, Lolita, and Frankenstein. These studies are 
independently interesting and insightful, and the 
reader is spared ‘DG’, ‘L’, and ‘F. 

Part One: McGinn has an aggressive way of 
arguing which means that instead of putting up 
difficulties for himself he seems to imagine some 
opponent putting up objections which are then 
dismissed as in some way contemptible. The 
trouble with this is that it induces a lazy arrogance 
in the development of the position. Take the key 
claim that goodness, though a real property 
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independent of any mental fact (p. 7), is not 
causally connected with anything. We are told 
over and over again that goodness is not part of 


- the causal world, that it is causally idle, that it is a 


sort of category mistake to think otherwise. But 
we are not given a stable view of the contrasting 
world of cause and effect. Sometimes that world 
appears to be the world beyond human mental 
life: a world which operates independently of our 
desires and wills. At other times goodness appears 
to be in a distinct realm from mental facts: 
desirings, intendings, feelings, conceived of as 
part of a naturalistic psychology. McGinn appears 
to think his thesis at once obvious and in need 
of dozens of would-be knock-down arguments. 
These are fun to dissect. But this reader would 
have wanted to know why goodness cannot 
contribute to human life: as one might wonder 
whether loving kindness has made more differ- 
ence to a child’s happiness than sound nutrition. 
Part Two (Chapter 5): ‘ATV’ connects with the 
claim, plausible to the reviewer’s mind, that 
‘beauty’ is on the whole univocal in its use across 
categorical boundaries: that a personality may be 
beautiful in the same sense as a building or flower 
or poem. The fact that McGinn develops this 
thought in asserting ATV makes it an interesting 
chapter to aestheticians, who, in my view, need all 
the help they can get to break out into a wider 
world of beauty. Again, however, there are 
instabilities and unclarities: it is not, for example, 
clear whether moral virtue is identical with 
beauty of personality, whether the latter ‘super- 
venes’ on the former, is ‘conceptually linked’ with 
it, or is an effect of it (non-causally . . .). At other 
times, he talks of aesthetic notions: of purity 
or stench for example, ‘saturating’ moral appraisal 
as if we have a sort of admixture rather than an 
identity of ‘realms’. McGinn gets himself off to a 
dodgy start in speaking as if ‘aesthetic’ vocabulary 
attaches to moral phenomena along a different 
dimension from either ‘thick’ or ‘thin’ moral 
vocabulary, with aesthetic terms demarcating 
‘styles’ rather than ‘traits’ of mind. This seems 
unpromising: ‘aesthetic’ vocabulary can be as thin 
or thick as you like, and can be as focused on the 
substance as much as the style of action just as 
much as any terms from the pigeonhole marked 
‘Moral’. Fortunately, if alas typically, McGinn š 
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abandons this trichotomy when it suits him, 
and focuses on beauties and uglinesses of soul 
as mapping onto virtues and vices. McGinn has a 
vehemently narrow tendency to think of beauty 
and ugliness/good and evil in quite extreme forms 
in ways that his attention to fiction should have 
corrected—our failings do not all stink to high 
heaven. Nor can it be true that, as McGinn asserts 
on p. 102, ‘nothing jagged or jarring must trouble 
the virtuous soul’; a personality’s very beauties 
render it liable to all sorts of wounds and conflicts 
that are escaped by the crass, callous, or blinkered. 
McGinn makes much of a book by Robert E. 
Norton—The Beautiful Soul—as if this validated 
the ‘ATV’. But Norton’s book, useful as it is as an 
anthology, is a dismissive narrative of aesthetic- 
ized ethics treated as an Enlightenment fad. 
McGinn should have stuck with Thomas Reid 
and taken the trouble to criticize Norton’s 
position. This might have helped him through 
the minefield of his discussion of moral 
narcissism. After all, beauty is lovely, and, so 
McGinn says, we strive to become beautiful, to 
‘construct a work of art’ of ourselves. If we 
succeed . . .? It is not perhaps surprising that the 
following thoughts suddenly poke out: the desire 
to be beautiful gives those for whom goodness as 
such has inadequate appeal an ‘additional motive’: 
‘there is ‘the pull of beauty to fall back on’. ‘The 
project of virtue is thus motivationally over- 
determined’ (p. 119). But now we are left with the 
consequences of McGinn’s formulaic careless- 
ness in connecting beauty and goodness, and with 
the idea that beauty of soul amounts to something 
glamourous that any prat might aspire to. 

Part Three: The literary discussions are good, I 
think, despite a certain hectoring and pushing that 
subverts the sensitivity and acuteness of much of 
the analysis. 

If my criticisms are fair, this need not lessen the 
value of this provocative book to the critical and 
exploratory reader. Also, if a teacher were to place 
the fictional works for independent study onto 
the syllabus, Ethics, Evil, and Fiction would make 
for a good terms’s work in Ethics ‘or’ Aesthetics. 


TONY SKILLEN 


University of Kent 
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Depiction. By MICHAEL PODRO. Yale U.P. 1998. 
pp- 194. £25.00. 

THE TITLE of this book is appropriately chosen. 
By calling the representation of works of'art a 
depiction the author stresses components they 
always contain but are not always specifically 
singled out in their functions. Particular attention 
is paid here to the contributions of the sense of 
vision. 

Since I myself have spent a lifetime on similar 
tasks I was interested in coming across some- 
one using such a procedure. Michael Podro is 
professor emeritus of the history of art at the 
University of Essex. He too devotes chapters 
to different perceptual components, but he 
concretizes the abstractness of theory by relating 
each chapter to a particular artist and the artist, in 
turn, to a particular perceptual feature of his 
work. Supported by an erudite collection of 
sources and ample illustrations, he offers his 
readers a rich presentation. 

A basic element of depiction is the level surface 
encountered by the line of sight at a right angle. 
This optimal disposition allows the eye to obtain 
an undistorted array of what the outside world 
has to offer, whereas the third spatial dimen- 
sion squeezes the image by foreshortening. ‘To 
illustrate the problems this poses to the artist, 
Podro uses reliefs of Donatello. ‘Relating the 
concept of an ideal plane and the actuality of relief 
has been central to the discussion of Donatello’ 
(p. 30). From this tracitional clinging to the 
frontal plane the history of the Renaissance 
moves to the early Baroque. Podro takes examples 
from Rembrandt’s graphics and paintings to show 
how by then the artist has become freé to focus 
his composition on either the foreground or a 
more distant plane, such as the background. This 
introduces participants shown from the back, 
such as the audience of a preacher. It includes the 
viewer of the artwork in the company of the 
depicted audience, which means that the duality 
of the object viewed and the viewer is bridged. 

The location of the viewer in space can now be 
determined by the artist. The artist makes him 
look from below or from above, head-on or 
passing from sideways, with all the symbolical 
connotations of these attitudes. Now also the 
protagonist can address the viewer or answer 
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him, as does, for example, Rembrandt’s syndic. 


Extended to the subject of portraiture, there is the 
" difference between the portrayed person reaching 
out to the viewer by conveying his or her own 
nature and the invitation to the viewer to explore 
what he finds represented by the figure. Depic- 
tion suggests the one or the other approach by 
stressing the precision of what is objectively given 
by a more linear style, in W6lfflin’s terms, and the 
painterly display of texture and brush stroke. 

When the book comes to Hogarth with his 
Analysis of Beauty and the ‘Line of Beauty’ I notice 
that neither Hogarth nor Podro knows that the 
fundamental component of depictions is the 
directly perceived experience of dynamics. ‘The 
beauty of the serpentine line coincides not only 
with the morphology of the human body but with 
its movement.’ But the shape of lines or objects is 
just statically geometrical. The serpentine line 
or shape is what was practised since antiquity as 
contrapposto. Movement is physical action, which 
can be perceived by the eye. Dynamics, however, 
is neither of them. It is the experience of live 
tension underlying all the senses, visual, auditory, 
tactile, or kinesthetic: 

Dynamics is what makes expression possible, 
and expression is what makes visual form mean- 
ingful. Therefore it is appropriate for Podro to 
devote his final chapter to Chardin. Chardin 
enlivens his domestic scenes with the expressive 
leaning and turning of his figures. This, of course, 
is acommon practice of artists. Chardin, however, 
uses dynamics not only in his figures but through 
the shapes and colours of objects and their 
interrelations in his composition. In his still lifes 
the bulges and twists of fruits and pots make for 
tension, and so does the play of light. A visual 
magnetism attracts and repels the objects. 
Composition is an action of forces. For these 
reasons Chardin’s work may be called the 
epitome of the pictorial medium. 

In his book Podro spends some thought on 
the problem of how one can deal with a work 
of art as a whole while also doing justice to the 
contributions of the depictive medium. I have 
shown elsewhere that while the components of a 
visual image can be analysed in their perceptual 
relationships this is an intellectual use of percep- 
tion. It cannot be done at the same time as 
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experiencing the gestalt of the image intuitively, 
even though the two need each other. This 
holds true for the experience and analysis of 
works of art. ` 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


Ann Arbor 


Nietzsche, Philosophy and the Arts. Edited by SALIM 
KEMAL, IVAN GASKELL, and DANIEL CONWAY. 
Cambridge U.P. 1998. pp. 351. 

AS THE editors’ introduction to this collection 

emphasizes, ‘Nietzsche’s contributions to aes- 

thetics are unusually rich and complex, unmatched 
perhaps in the history of philosophy’. Despite this 
virtual truism, in general there has been a lack of 
any genuinely penetrating work on Nietzsche’s 
aesthetics; and what little there has been fails to 
match the apparently unmatchable quality of 
Nietzsche’s profound reflections upon art and the 
aesthetic. The mixed bag of essays that comprise 
this collection go some of the way to redressing 
the balance—but, disappointingly, not nearly far 
enough. The essays fall more or less within the 
categories that are hatched in the introduction. 

There are those that are concerned with 

Nietzsche’s philosophy of art as such; and those 

that deal with Nietzsche’s ‘aestheticization of 

politics’—or what the editors insist is actually his 

‘politicization of aesthetics’. Finally, there are 

three chapters that use Nietzsche’s aesthetics 

critically to illuminate specific artworks and art 
forms. 

It is pertinent to start with what is the most 
introductory of all the chapters, Martha Nuss- 
baum’s wide-ranging account of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of art—informed by a reading of The 
Birth of Tragedy—which is given a broader context 
by her lucid summary of Schopenhauer’s aes- 
thetics. Nussbaum makes all the right moves; she 
shows how the young Nietzsche appropriated 
the vocabulary of Schopenhauer, only to ‘subvert’ 
the life-denying pessimism of his philosophical 
forefather. It is the intoxication of erôs that 
transfigures the Dionysian artist into one ‘who 
seems stronger, richer, deeper’, and it is such 
strength of soul that enables the artist to e 
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(tragically) affirm life. There is, however, one 
slightly sticky moment in Nussbaum’s piece, 
when she passes over, or attempts to, the 
potentially amoral implications of Nietzsche’s 
aestheticism. Nussbaum sees the active element 
of Nietzsche’s aesthetic—‘art as the basic trans- 
formative impulse known to human experience’, 
as the editors put it—as grounding the aesthetic in 
the ‘practical’. Nietzsche ‘scorns the detachment 
of the aesthetic from the practical’, Nussbaum 
says, ‘and ridicules the notion of art for art’s sake’. 
Whilst that is true, it does not then follow that the 
aesthetic is also grounded in: the moral—a view 
that Nussbaum presupposes in her (confused) 
conflation of the moral and the practical. The 
aesthetic is just practice, activity, and ‘life’, and 
whilst it is certainly possible that it might coincide 
with ‘moral practice’, it is also equally possible 
that it might lead to ‘amoral practice’. I make this 
rather obvious point—about Nietzsche’s idiosyn- 
cratic aestheticism, or his, so to speak, ‘art for 
life’s sake’—because the majority of the essays 
in this volume do not, in any serious way, 
attempt to question the nature of this most basic 
Nietzschean sense of art (the artist qua active 
transformer), never mind entertain its uncom- 
fortable implications. 

An essay that does appear to confront this 
question, albeit in a different context, is Henry 
Staten’s contribution, which begins with a 
discussion of Nietzsche’s ‘tyrannophilia’—his 
‘admiration for the great man as conqueror and 
tyrant’. Staten (whose majestic Nietzsche’s Voice 
has shown him to be the most sagacious of 
Nietzsche’s commentators) traces Nietzsche’s 
tyrannophilia to his use of the tragic hero as a 
model for his political thought. Staten also points, 
however, to the ‘communal matrix of tragedy’— 
its democratic potential—and concludes that this 
tyrannophilic and communal ‘dual force’ compels 
Nietzsche to verge ‘on a thought of unheroic 
heroism’. Staten shows, through a characteristic- 
ally perceptive reading, how Nietzsche might 
want to transfigure the unheroic (the masses, 
the quotidian) into the heroic. Salim Kemal, 
however—whose chapter forms a natural pair 
with Staten’s—seems to be doing precisely the 
opposite. He attempts a reconciliation between 
the genius and the community—between, in 
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Nietzschean terms, the ‘giant’ and the ‘excited 
chattering dwarfs’. In the end, Kemal-arrives at 
the concept of the ‘orcinary genius’, but the 
prolixity of his prose-makes it a little difficult to 
say precisely how. It does seem, however, that the 
genius is somehow levelled and made mediocre, 
which is something different from Staten’s 
elevation of mediocrity to moments of genius and 
heroism. Staten and Kemal, then, struggle in their 
own ways with the more general question of how 
the Nietzschean artist might be accommodated 
within a democratic structure. Unchecked, the 
artist’s overflowing transiormative activity might 
destroy the political structure; but if restrained, 
this aesthetic activity might be drained of all 
vitality. A slightly different approach to this 
question is taken by Daniel Conway, who exam- 
ines the genius in the form of the philosopher. 
In their ‘self-experimentation’, and the creation 
of themselves as ‘artworks of surpassing beauty, 
and so as objects of erés’, philosophers are able to 
‘establish the microcommunities’ that alone can 
flourish in the ‘dying cultures of late Modernity’. 
Conway puts in a typically surging and ‘super- 
lative’ (to borrow one of his favourite words) 
performance. There is, though, one odd moment 
when he distinguishes, or appears to, between 
Nietzschean transformation and transfiguration, 
only to conflate the twc in a bizarre misrepres- 
entation of a passage from the Tivilight of the Idols. 
The distinction between Verwandlung and Ver- 
kldrung is basic to Nietzsche’s philosophy of art. 
The idea, then, of a Nietzschean aesthetic politics 
or political aesthetics (depending on with whom 
or with what one sides) is handled most explicitly 
in this trio of essays. 

The finest moments of this collection occur in 
the chapters by Randall Havas and Aaron Ridley. 
Havas seeks to produce an alternative to the 
‘standard reading’ of Nietzsche’s account of 
pre-Socratic tragedy—the type of reading that, 
in this collection, is perhaps best exemplified 
by Nussbaum. For Havas, the ‘standard reading is 
guilty of the same misunderstanding of tragedy of 
which Nietzsche accuses Socratism’, which is to 
say that it views tragedy as the response to a basic 
problem of which Socratism is another possible, 
and competing, answer. The type of suffering that 
necessitates ancient tragedy is not understandable 
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: in tgrms of, for example, the clash between 
culture and nature, since the ‘tragic synthesis 
of culture and nature . . . achieves the dissolution 
of the contrast upon which the intelligibility of 
Socratism depends’. Havas’ reflections suggest 
that a more refined stance be adopted to The Birth 
of Tragedy. Ridley’s discussion of the Nietzchean 


. aesthetic—in contrast to Havas, and also to a 


` number of the other contributors—is centred in 
the philosopher’s mature (i.e. post-Zarathustra) 
period. Ridley, in a rich and sophisticated reading 
of On the Genealogy of Morals, passes from 
Nietzsche’s distinction between the ‘artist- 
proper’ and the artist qua active transformer to the 
more profound distinction between Nietzsche’s 
descriptive and normative aesthetic. Life as 
such, in its becoming—that is, in its ceaseless 
transformations wrought by the ‘form-giving 
forces’ of the will to power—is fundamentally 
aesthetic. And this aesthetic world erupts with the 
normative aesthetic of which humanity is the 
greatest exemplar. Ridley’s contribution, in 
placing the mature Nietzsche’s post-metaphysical 
aesthetic within the broadest possible context, 
represents the high point of this collection. 

The remainder of the essays range from the 
pedestrian and merely interesting to those which 
are marred by misreadings of Nictzsche. Thus, 
for example, the late Ernst Behler’s essay on 
Nietzsche’s conception of irony, elegant and 
learned though it is, remains only a summary of, 
and an introduction to, that fascinating subject, 
whilst Fiona Jenkins’ argument concerning the 
‘performative identity’ of the artist hangs on a 
misreading. She sees the distinction between the 
abundant and the impoverished artist as leading to 
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the contrast between ‘strong art’ as an ‘exempli- 
fication of life’ and ‘weak art’ as a ‘representation’ of 
life. Since the strong artist also represents life and 
the weak artist also exemplifies (impoverished) 
life, the abundance/impoverishment distinction 
actually cuts across the exemplification/repres- 
entation dichotomy. 

I turn, finally, to that group of chapters which 
critically apply Nietzsche’s aesthetic categories to 
specific art and arts. John Carvalho’s passionately 
argued contribution—exploring the thesis that 
‘jazz improvisation approximates Nietzsche’s 
Dionysian music’—is head and shoulders above 
the rest, and will hopefully stimulate further work 
in this area. One would have thought, however, 
that space could have been made in this group for 
a piece on Nietzsche and Wagner. An examination 
of the intimate relation between their aesthetico- 
philosophical projects continues to be essential, 
not only for aesthetics and philosophy, but also 
for art. In the absence of the heavyweight Wagner, 
instead we find pieces on the featherweights 
Coupin de la Couperie and Klimt, handled 
in scholarly art historical mode by, respectively, 
Stephen Bann and Timothy Hiles. 

Whilst the isolated high points of this collec- 
tion make it a welcome addition to the rather 
impoverished library of Nietzsche’s philosophy 
of art, it seems that an opportunity to cut to 
the bone of the Nietzschean aesthetic—and so to 
make him once and for all vital to contemporary 
philosophy of art—sadly has been squandered. 


RUBEN BERRIOS 


University of Southampton 
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ERRATUM 


Maurice Lagueux, ‘Reconfiguring Four Key “-isms” Commonly Used in 
Architectural Theory’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39, no. 2, April 1999. ` 


The Editor regrets that a misprint appeared in Figure 1 on p. 188 in this article. The 
correct version is as follows: 


Wright’s criteria 





a. 
Primacy of Primacy of 
—wNature —Art 
—Inside —Outside 
—Function —Form 
Intuition-imagination 
Individuality Organicism Expressionism 
Behrendt and Complexity 
Zevi’s criteria 
Reason 
Universality Functionalism Formalism 
Simplicity (sobriety) 
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